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THE NEW ROTOR SHIP* 


Much as the modern water turbine showed the way to the 
advantageous use of water which for centuries had leisurely 
turned round the old-fashioned water-wheel, Herr Flettner’s 
sailing machine—the active principle of his rotor ship—has 
solved the problem of using the wind on scientific principles for 
the propulsion of vessels at sea. He has substituted wind rotors 
for sails,—mechanical contrivances which require no crew and 
can be operated at a signal from the bridge with as much ease 
as the captain of a steamship transmits his wishes to the engine 
toom. 

Fifty years ago Professor Magnus, experimenting with jets 
of air and spinning tubes, discovered an effect afterwards known 
as the “Magnus effect” and regarded as a physical curiosity. 
In the following article Herr Flettner tells how he has utilized 
this effect to dispense with sails and to open up a new vista of 
usefulness for the wind-driven mercantile vessel. —EDITOR. 


Let me begin by explaining the ‘‘Magnus effect.”’ 

If a current of air impinges on a rotating cylinder, one side of 
the skin of the cylinder moves with the current, while the other 
side moves against it. On the side moving with the current a 
reduced friction will arise between the current of air and the 
surface of the cylinder. That part of the current seeking the 
easiest path will thus pass mainly by this side and will avoid the 

* We had intended to print Monthly Notes as usual this month; but 
questions were asked in the House of Commons about the rotor ship and 
its Value to the British Mercantile Marine which made this invention one of 
such paramount interest that we decided to get the inventor himself to 
describe it in our pages. This dectsion was arrived at too late to insert 


the article anywhere else but in the front of the magasine, and we have 
Consequently dispensed this month with Monthly Notes.—EDITOR. 
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other which, owing to its countermovement, would produce in- 
creased friction. It will thus circumvent, so to speak, one side, 
or, in other words, there will arise an artificial circulating cur- 
rent, as in the case of a flat sail. But, compared with a flat 
sail, this circulating current has the distinct advantage of 
creating an exceptionally high acceleration of the current par- 
ticles and hence a far stronger vacuum or suction in a manner 
impossible with a flat surface. For if on such a surface a cer- 
tain comparatively high vacuum has been obtained, and, if this 
vacuum is intended to be still further increased by still further 
decreasing its angle with the prevailing current, the effect of 
the current will cease suddenly, i.e., certain eddies will arise 
which will make the vacuum disappear almost completely in 
practice. This is the reason why a sail, or the wing of an air- 
craft, etc., can only be set with the current up to a certain 
definite limit, beyond which its effectiveness decreases rapidly. 
According to a theory propounded by Professor Prandtl, of 
the Aero-Dynamic Research Institute of Göttingen, this phen- 
omenon can be traced to the fact that in the vicinity of a sail 
or a plane a thin inert frictional layer is formed, which from 
various causes prevents a rapid rise of the vacuum area. As no 
friction exists on the one side of the rotating cylinder as men- 
tioned above, it is impossible for this frictional layer to form ; 
in other words the sudden rise of the vacuum can take place 
unimpeded. This theory is certainly a hypothesis capable of 
furnishing a satisfactory explanation of the Magnus effect 
within certain limits. 

Early in 1922 I began to direct my attention to the problem 
of artificially creating within a current of air a circular current 
round a symmetrical surface, arranged in a fixed and immovable 
position relative to a ship. I applied for a German patent in 
this connection in September, 1922. 

During this work I conceived the idea of making use of sails 
of rigid surface areas round which an outward skin was rotating. 
My first idea was to make use of two rollers connected with a 
rotating skin ; subsequently, I decided upon a separate cylinder. 
I felt encouraged and confirmed in this choice when, at the end 
of 1922, I happened to come across the work of Professor 
Féttinger entitled Neue Grundlagen für die theoretische und 
experimentelle Behandlung des Propeller-Problems (New Funda- 
mental Principles for the Theoretical and Experimental Treat- 
ment of the Propeller Problem), though the consideration that 
special machines are necessary for producing the requisite rota- 
tions at first prevented me from attempting to apply it. 

As far back as the year 1853 the eminent experimental 
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physicist Magnus, of Berlin, had published in Poggendorfs 
Annalen his well-known discovery under the title Uber dte 
Abweichung der Geschosse (On the Deflection of Projectiles). 
His researches on the effect of the air current on a projectile- 
like body were undertaken from the point of view of the science 
of ballistics. A projectile set in rotating motion by a rifled gun 
barrel will receive a side wind as soon as its axis is not quite m 
line with the direction running at a tangent to the trajectory of 
the missile. Owing to the rotating motion this sidewind is ex- 
erting a certain transverse force on the projectile at a right 
angle to the trajectory, a circumstance which has to be con- 
tended with artillery practice. Magnus was able to ascertain 
during his investigations that a rotating cylindrical body ex- 
posed to a current of wind at a right angle to its axis is not 
only subjected to the customary resistance, but also to a lateral 
force towards that direction in which the relative velocity of 
the wind, and the rotating velocity, meet in a line. Lord Rayleigh 
in a short treatise on ‘Irregular Flight of the Tennis 
Ball’’ has spoken of similar observations made on a tennis ball. 
His idea was that a circulation current must prevail round 
the ball, though he did not discuss the origin of this circulation. 

More than ten years ago Lafay, of Paris, described similar 
phenomena ; and in April, 1923, the Göttingen Research Insti- 
tute retested his measurements, their small three-phase motors 
being particularly suitable for the work. The Institute had no 
thought of applying the results practically, and made no publi- 
cation of them. Seeing, however, the possibility of some prac- 
tical application being made, I applied for a patent and made 
the first practical experiments on the Wannsee, near Berlin, 
with a small model ship having a paper cylinder of 15 cm. 
diameter and 40 cm. in height, driven by clockwork. After 
these experiments were made, I communicated with the Insti- 
tute at Göttingen, and we agreed that further experiments with 
the wind rotors, especially in so far as they were concerned with 
the sail itself, should be made jointly. 

While the Lafay experiments in connection with the Magnus 
effects had been repeated by us independently, their applica- 
tion to a sailing ship was solely my own idea, and it was at my 
instigation that this possibility was investigated. 

It was as yet impossible to form any estimate of the power 
required for revolving the towers, of the proper weight of the 
towers themselves, or of the oscillatory phenomena associated 
with the rotation of large bodies. It was equally impossible to 
decide how the oscillations would be transmitted to the ship, 
or how the towers would behave when shut off during a storm. 
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The large metal cylinders arranged as they are in a self- 
contained manner are, perhaps, the biggest technical con- 
trivances of the kind. Great doubt was expressed by the ship 
building experts, and even by my collaborators as to their prac- 
tical application, while the aero-dynamic experts were by no 
means sure that the results made with small models could be 
reproduced in so much larger form without further research. 

With our expressed consent, Herr Ackeret, of the Aero- 
Dynamic Research Institute of the University of Göttingen, 
has already reported on some of the test results obtained with 
the rotating cylinder. He did so at the meeting of the 
Scientific Association for Aviation, Frankfort-on-Main, which 
took place in September of this year. A perfect model of the 
Buckau with two rotating cylinders, which was constructed 
in order to ascertain the effect of the mutual influence of the 
two cylinders and the influence on the hull of the ship, showed 
the changing effect on the ship and the effect of the relative 
position of the cylinders under the influence of the wind. 

The values for wind-power ascertained at the time were such 
as completely to revolutionize the general scientific conception of 
the possibilities of high wind-power. The ship model in ques- 
tion was tried in the experimental wind channel of the Göttingen 
Institute, in order to ascertain its behaviour relative to the force 
of wind, and the results were then compared with a ship model of 
the old sail equipment. 

Scientific investigation demonstrated just how much power the 
1,000-year-old sail will actually produce, and how the play of 
the wind affects the canvas. The result of the trials proved 
beyond doubt the enormous superiority of the Flettner rotor 
over the old-fashioned sail. The Göttingen experiments have 
since been proved to be perfectly in keeping with the actual 
conditions of sailing. 

My rotor sailing ship carries two very high, smooth cylinders 
of steel plate, about 3 metres in diameter, which revolve about 
a strong pivot firmly connected with the ship at the speed of 
some 100 revolutions per minute. The thickness of the rotating 
metal skin is about 2 m.m., and the weight of this new sailing 
machine is only about a fifth of the weight of canvas sails, masts 
and yards in a ship of the same size. 

To prevent outside air from entering the area of high vacuum, 
the cylinders are provided with rotating end flanges, which 
greatly increase the effect of the rotor. 

It may be interesting to state how the first practical appli- 
cations were made. 

In 1922 the Friedrich Krupp Germaniawerft—A.-G. of Kiel 
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had already shown an active interest in the practical application 
of my ideas. They had chartered from the Hanseatische Motor- . 
schiffahrts-A.-G. of Hamburg the three-mast top-sail schooner 
Buckau, a sailing ship with auxiliary motor. The staff of the 
Germaniawerft has shown an unremitting care in the conversion 
of my constructional idea into actual practice. 

Two loose pivots of 1.5 m. diameter were mounted, one in 
the main deck and one about 13 m. above. Round the pivots 
I had the cylinders built, revolving in two bearings, and made of 
J m.m. steelplate, and braced by longitudinal and transverse ties. 
The cylinders had a diameter of 2.8 m. and were provisionally 
15.6 m. high, providing a surface which corresponds to about 
1 /1oth of the old canvas surface, including the top-sail. Pro- 
vision has also been made to increase the height to 18.5 m. 
after the first prolonged trips. 

The drive is carried out by two reversible direct-current shunt- 
wound motors of 11 kw., 220 volts, and 750 revolutions per 
minute, mounted in the interior of the pivot above the main deck, 
and turning the cylinders in the top bearing by means of a 
high shaft and a gear ratio 1.6. The power generator is a two- 
cylinder Germaniawerft Diesel motor of 45 h.p. output. 

The stability of the ship has been greatly enhanced by this 
reconstruction. Whereas the old riggings represented a weight 
of 35 tons and a total height of 28 m., both pivots together 
with the rotating cylinders have a total weight of about 7 tons 
and a height of 15.6 m. In view of the fact that the increase 
of pressure depends upon the relation of circumferential speed 
to wind speed, and that the circumferential speed can be main- 
tained at a constant level without exceeding a maximum limit, 
the pressure of the wind can, in spite of a sharp increase in 
velocity, rise up to a certain limit in the case of the rotating 
cylinders. This allows the rotors to be in operation during a 
very heavy wind. The result is that heavy squalls have no 
appreciable effect on the ship, and pass it by without hardly 
leaving a perceptible trace. 

The gyrating motion produced by the rolling and pitching of 
the ship has been ascertained by very careful calculations to. 
be extremely small and practically negligible. 

The nautical control of the ship is extremely simple. One 
man alone is able to control the rotor electrically. Any luff 
or lee-side inclination can be easily counteracted by a suitable 
choice of the number of revolutions. Tacking operations car 
be most effectively assisted by a reversal of the front or the aft 
cylinder. The trial trips made have shown that the ship during 
a change of the wind-side does not come to a stop but passes 
tapidly through the wind like a yacht. 
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By reversing the rotating direction of the two cylinders it is 
possible even to sail backwards at full speed. Owing to the 
double machine unit the working reliability is extremely satisfac- 
tory, and only a little time is required to set the machinery at 
work. The whole operation, corresponding as it does to sail setting 
and shortening, can actually be accomplished within a few sec- 
onds. The navigation staff of a ship need in future not anxiously 
scan the barometer and the weather signs in order to make 
arrangements hours in advance, but the skipper will be in a 
position to make the necessary provision for a sudden change 
of weather and wind within the shortest time imaginable. No 
consideration need be given in future to any great changes of the 
course of the wind; such forethought can be dispensed with 
owing to the peculiar character of the rotor. Generally speaking, 
only the direction of rotation has to be changed whenever 
the direction of the wind happens to change. Apart from 
slight alterations in the speed in case of marked changes in the 
velocity of the wind, the work of the rotors requires hardly any 
superintendence. 

The trial trips which have been made so far have proved that 
all the expectations based on Göttingen research work have been 
fulfilled completely. All the possibilities of the use of these 
towers are as yet impossible to foresee in detail. 

It has been my opinion from the start that this new device will 
by no means replace the modern steam or motor ship, but will 
take its place beside them as a very valuable supplement to the 
highly developed marine engine, and that it will be possible to 
utilizé the force of the wind on the seas on a large scale and 
thus greatly to enhance fuel economy in particular, and economy 
in shipping in general. 


ANTON FLETTNER. 


THE SITTINGS OF PARLIAMENT 


The Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
appointed ‘‘to consider the desirability of altering the custom- 
ary period of the Parliamentary Session and the incidental 
changes necessary thereto’’ has now reported (White Paper 
No. 112 of 1924). The personnel of the Committee was very 
strong in Parliamentary experience. In addition to the Chair- 
man, Earl Buxton, it included the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Earl Midleton, Viscount Ullswater (formerly Mr. Speaker Low- 
ther), Lord Newton, Lord Stuart of Wortley, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain (an ex-Leader of the House of Commons), and 
Captain Fitzroy (ex-Deputy Chairman of Committees). 

The main question to be considered was—to put the cart 
before the horse—that the Session should end somewhere about 
the middle of July, and that the State opening of Parliament 
should take place in November—both on fixed dates. At any 
rate, this was the scheme propounded by Sir Leslie Wilson, 
and the appointment of the Committee was resultant on this 
suggestion. In rejecting the suggestion, the Committee state 
that the proposal appears to be open to ‘‘most serious objec- 
tions,’’ which are summarised in paragraph 12 of the Report. 
It is noteworthy that in the forefront of these ‘‘most serious 
objections’ it is urged : — 

(a) It would necessitate, without question, a Parliamentary 
sitting in the autumn of every year. 
When, however, it is pointed out that in paragraph 2 of the 
Report the Committee concede :— 


It must be assumed that, except under very special circum- 
stances, an Autumn Session will in future be of normal 
occurrence 


it is obvious that the seriousness of the objections is minimised 
to such an extent as to make them negligible. Nor do the 
other objections raised seem of greater moment. All of them 
were raised by permanent officials; and, while entitled to the 
consideration which is the due of views emanating from such a 
source, their pertinence can be placed no higher. 

A more important point raised was the undesirability of ex- 
tending the time during which Parliament should sit each year. 
Any danger of that contingency could be provided against by 
Standing Order or by Statute, and by the adoption of a “‘carry- 
ing over’’ device which will be referred to later. Sir Leslie 
Wilson’s idea was to regularize and adjust the sittings of Par- 
liament, but not to lengthen them. As it is, Members of Par- 
liament, officials and their respective families find the greatest 
difficulty in making business and personal arrangements for 
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the summer and autumn months because of the uncertainty as 
to the beginning and termination of the summer recess. The 
resultant inconvenience and irritation arising from this state of 
affairs does not add to the value of the work of a deliberative 
assembly. The inconvenience is a real one affecting a large 
body of people, and would have been avoided by the adoption 
of the principle of Sir ‘Leslie’s scheme, and it is unfortunate 
that the witnesses called before the Committee did not include 
some of the senior Members of the House whose evidence could 
have been directed to this aspect of the subject which affects 
the convenience of the House as a whole. It is suspected that 
in suggesting November and July Sir Leslie’s main object was 
definition, and that the substitution of October and June would 
have effected his purpose equally well. There is everything to 
be said for avoiding sittings of any deliberative assembly during 
the hotter months of the year. The effect of the Committee’s 
findings is to leave matters precisely as they were, and the 
Report is disappointing, possibly because the range and nature 
of the evidence placed before it was of such a limited character. 
The whole subject is arguable, and it may be interesting to 
consider it, ranging over a rather wider field than that present- 
ed by the Report, or by the evidence on which the Report is 
based. On the one side, it is urged that autumn sittings are 
undesirable in normal times, as they deprive Ministers of the 
opportunity of securing that close working knowledge of their 
Departments which is perforce denied them during the Session, 
owing to the inexorable demands of the Whips that they should 
be within the precincts of the Palace of Westminster to answer 
the summons of the division bell. Another objection to autumn 
sittings is that the November Cabinets, at which the legislative 
programme of the approaching Session used to be hammered 
into shape, should be free from the distractions of a concurrent 
sitting of Parliament. On the other hand, it is urged that 
times have changed, that autumn sittings are inevitable and 
have become normal, that the Parliamentary machine is in 
danger of breaking down from overloading and from insufficient 
time in which to perform its work, that some re-adjustment of 
its method is long overdue, and that it is desirable the work of 
the Executive should be kept under continuous review by. Par- 
liament. There is much to be said on either side ; but there is 
certainly a case for a process of wisely devised experiment. 
Had the Committee reported favourably on the proposal it 
would have been necessary to consider the requisite incidental 
changes—a subject sufficiently wide, however strictly they in- 
terpreted their terms of reference. A State Opening of Par- 
liament in the autumn presupposes a King’s Speech and a 
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Debate on the Address at that period of the year. It would be an 
advantage also if the usual Select and Standing Committees 
were set up at this stage of the Session. For instance, the — 
Estimates Committee would thus be enabled to consider the 
Estimates and Supplementary Estimates as soon as they were - 
ripe ; and this should permit of the Committee’s various Reports 
thereon being presented to Parliament before their considera- 
tion by the House of Commons instead of after, as is too fre- 
quently the case now. Supplementary Estimates could, as far 
as possible, be taken by the House at these sittings, thus sav- 
ing time now consumed in that direction after Christmas. 
Another advantage would be that some of the Government’s 
chief legislative Measures could secure first reading at this 
stage, and the second readings could be taken early after Christ- 
mas, thus putting the legislative programme in a more forward 
state, keeping the Standing Committees more evenly employed, 
and enabling Bills to reach the House of Lords at a much 
earlier period. For some years now the amount of legislation 
of a highly contentious nature which has been flung at the head 
of the Second Chamber, to go through all its stages there in 
the last fortnight of the Session, has been a positive insult to 
any deliberative assembly. Another advantage would be the 
possibility of some of the Government’s minor measures— 
purely Departmental Bills—making quite substantial progress 
before Christmas, which should avoid the risk of congestion of 
business later in the Session. 

The considerations mentioned above apply mainly to Govern- 
ment Measures. The constant inroads on the time of private 
Members have long constituted a grievance. If the ballot for 
private Members’ Bills were taken immediately after the com- 
mencement of the autumn sittings the same advantages would 
accrue to this class of legislation as have been indicated for 
Government Measures. It may be a moot point whether the 
private Members’ motions at 8.15 on Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days should, in these circumstances, commence before or after 
Christmas. If the latter, there would be less chance of their 
being interfered with by the Government taking the time of the 
House—a growing practice for which there would be less excuse 
under Sir Leslie Wilson’s scheme. 

It was the hope of the writer that the Committee would have 
considered that the question of ‘“‘carrying over’’ certain un- 
finished legislation from one Session to another came within 
the terms of their reference ; but that was not to be. It is 
true that Lord Stuart of Wortley did question the Clerk of the 
Parliaments on this subject ; but the witness’s expressed dis- 
approval of the idea—rather summarily expressed—seems to 
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have discouraged pursuit of the subject. It is unfortunate that 
some of the more experienced Members were not invited to 
give evidence in this respect. There is always a danger of 
officials being rather hide-bound when innovations are suggest- 
ed ; although it is not suggested for a moment that their views 
should not receive due consideration. It does appear, how- 
ever, that on this occasion their views received undue considera- 
tion. As matters stand now, many Bills to which a vast 
amount of time, energy and thought have been devoted in Com- 
mittee are included in “‘the massacre of the innocents” each 
Session ; and the same process has to be gone through in the 
following Session if the measure is to reach the Statute Book. 
The obviation of this evil would reduce the pressure on Parlia- 
ment, and might even render all night sittings unnecessary. It 
would probably be desirable to limit the ‘‘carrying over’’ device 
to those Bills which secure a certain number of votes, or a 
specified majority, on their second reading. ‘‘Carrying over” 
would enable really big Bills to be adequately considered with- 
out fighting the clock. Hasty legislation is almost invariably 
bad legislation. It would further avoid the necessity of invok- 
ing the closure—that clumsy machinery which is the mother of 
bad and spasmodic legislation. The National Health Insur- 
ance Act of 1911 is both the classic instance and the condemna- 
tion of legislation by closure. Had it been possible to ‘‘carry 
it over’’ to the Session of 1912 and afford it adequate discus- 
sion it is highly probable we might have been spared those in- 
numerable Amending Acts which have occupied the time of 
Parliament in almost every succeeding Session. 

To sum up, the writer believes with the utmost firmness— 
and with all due respect to the officials who gave evidence before 
the Committee—that the adoption of Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
scheme plus the ‘‘carrying over’ device would have shortened 
the Parliamentary Session, and that in the shortened Session 
Parliament would have been enabled to do more work, and more 
efficient work. 

Since the above was written the General Election has taken 
place, and circumstances have necessitated the sitting of Par- 
liament before Christmas. Whether by accident or design, in- 
stead of making the sittings a short Session, it was decided that 
the Session should commence in December, that the Debate on 
the Address should be disposed of, and, after one or two neces- 
sary Bills, Parliament should adjourn till February. To this 
extent, therefore, it should prove possible in 1925 to judge of 
the experiment advocated by Sir Leslie Wilson. 


CARLTON GREY. 


DR. MARIE STOPES LOOKS AT THE WORLD 


Dr. Marie Stopes has attained the only form of immortality 
of which anyone can be certain in this country : she has given 
her name to a leading case. Her name will be repeated for 
generations by an audience, fit though few, in the Temple and 
the Strand. The case itself arose out of a libel in which she 
was accused of disturbing the morals of the poor. By bringing 
it she certainly has disturbed the law of libel, for the question 
of birth control, to which the libel referred, acted like a red 
herring on the Law Lords in the House of Lords, and drew 
the whole pack in full cry after it and away from the subjects 
of justification and fair comment which they were supposed 
to be pursuing. The Lord Chancellor spoke as if millions of 
women were hanging on his words and ready to plunge into 
the horrors of contraception if he found for Dr. Stopes ; most 
of the pack went after him, and she lost her case. But Lord 
Wrenbury, who dissented from his brethren, blew a long blast 
in favour of birth control in his dissenting judgment before he 
referred to the legal aspects of the case at all. Justification 
and contraception have become inextricably interwoven, and 
years may elapse before the legal profession can disentangle 
them. 

Dr. Stopes has written three books on sexual questions, 
Married Love, Wise Parenthood and Radiant Motherhood. 
But only the first one, Married Love, really counts ; the others 
are pale imitations prompted largely by the success of the first, 
which was huge. Nearly half a million copies were sold in Eng- 
lish, and therefore it can compete with the great book successes 
of this generation, like the Rosary of Mrs. Barclay, for Dr. 
Stopes hit upon the recipe which always tickles the taste of our 
public more than any other, and which can be best described 
as a mixture of sexuality and moral zeal. Indeed, there are 
many points in common between Mrs. Barclay and Dr. Stopes— 
Mrs. Barclay had moved in religious circles and wrote fiction ; 
Dr. Stopes in scientific, and writes technical works. But in 
one and the other mankind appears to be the same, full of 
gross appetites and ideal views. In the paradise of Mrs. 
Barclay the blessed are full of self-sacrifice and are rewarded 
by luxury and titles; and in Dr. Stopes’ earthly heaven the 
happy residents uplift both the universe, society and the indi- 
viduals by transports of sexual indulgence. Intercourse 
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admits to the ‘“‘higher potentialities and relationships with 
‘the eternal.’’? Both authors satisfy the lower nature of the 
average sensual woman and her wish for higher things at the 
same time ; nearly all best sellers conform to this formula, and 
for that reason their authors are nearly all average respectable 
women. 

Dr. Stopes undertook what certainly no one else has ever 
tried in English, to write on the ‘‘Art of Love.’’ She herself 
says so.? But it was to be ‘‘reverend.’’ Unusual, and even 
unique, as this enterprise may have been, if it is to be judged 
at all, it must be judged for what it intends to be. Pagan arts 
of love there are in which experienced satyrs have told us how 
nymphs can best be caught; and in the orgiastic religions of 
the East there are works with which Dr. Stopes is evidently 
familiar and which are almost as humourless and dull as she is 
when giving the youthful female advice how to incite the male. 
But we certainly have not, and probably no other country has, 
works of this kind that are ‘‘reverend.’’ Her object is definite 
but limited. She wishes to help “‘married women who get no 
satisfaction from physical union with their husbands.’’3 She 
intends to give ‘‘knowledge’’ to the married male how to 
“‘rouse charm and stimulate’’¢ the female. But he and she must 
be married. 

Yet such knowledge must be got from somewhere before it 
can be imparted to others. Dr. Stopes has acquired it by 
learning philosophy in Munich and science in London, and by a 
study of the cretaceous flora. It is here apparently that the 
secrets of amorous dalliance are to be found ; and, as it might 
be expected, the main secret is found by her to be in a law, 
the ‘‘law of periodicity of recurrence.’’ A chart explains it. 
Armed with this diagram, man can melt any heart. The other 
sources of Dr. Stopes’ knowledge are the confidences of un- 
satisfied wives ; yet they cannot tell, or they would not be unsat- 
isfied. Dr. Stopes’ knowledge is all hearsay, and unreliable 
hearsay. She has the greatest contempt for “flighty young 
women,” as she calls them, ‘‘empty-headed and ridiculously- 
dressed creatures,” ‘‘preposterously corseted dolls’’5 ; but any 
of them might have told her ‘‘the key’’ with which a husband 
can ‘‘unlock the electric force in his wife.’’® 

Insufficient data give false conclusions. Dr. Stopes has 
acquired a view of man that is not correct. ‘‘In the majority 
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“of men desire,” she says, ‘‘even if held in stern check, is 
merely slumbering. It is always present, ever ready to wake 
at the lightest call, and often so spontaneously insistent as to 
‘require perpetual conscious repression.’’* No doubt this de- 
scribes a great many of them ; but not all Dr. Stopes’ observa- 
‘tions have been confined to a gross type. That is the real 
‘cause of the evil she wishes to remove. If her patients’ hus- 
‘bands were not repulsive, her advice would be superfluous ; 
‘being as they are, it is useless. 

_ Here no doubt, too, lies the secret of her great success, for 
she produces, in a _ pseudo-scientific way, what Victoria 
‘Cross and her peers produce in a semi-imaginative way, 
a world where men, inflamed with burning physical passion, 
age madly round cold and icily virtuous women. Marriage 
is supposed to purify this view of the world of all coarse- 
ness ; and thus people who are very animal, and yet would like to 
‘be quite otherwise, can enjoy themselves without offending their 
-conscience. 

Married Love fails in what it intends to do, to give us a new 
“*Art of Love,” like Ovid’s, only in this case legitimate love. Its 
‘commercial success is immense because it gives its readers with- 
out any decorum the same impressions that other writers, in- 
variably respectable middle-class ladies, give with the utmost 
propriety of scene and speech. But it is this very absence of 
‘decorum that makes it a portent. 

The language of Married Love is unapproachably crude. It 
may be fanciful to consider it can do much harm. Reference 
‘towards the sexual appetite can hardly alter its total volume 
very much, any more than reference to eating and drinking can 
very much alter the total amount of food consumed. 

Nature makes both these appetites too strong, and, though 
they can be curbed, it is not by keeping them unmentioned. 
Many people think so about sex, but they are hardly more en- 
lightened than savages who use taboos and think that the rain 
can be stopped by taking care not to speak of it. Yet this work 
has been written by an evidently irreproachable woman for a 
highly prudish public. It has brought wealth to its author, and 
has been acclaimed by this very public. This is portentous, 
and worth understanding. 

Nature is uncompromising about nutrition and reproduction : 
at all costs it will always maintain these instincts in full force. 
‘Their pleasures are overruling, and can be injurious. Both 
can be discussed in terms of propriety or terms of impropriety. 
But the modern world, and England more than any other 
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country, talks about each of them in a very different fashion ; 
and we have determined not to refer to one of them at all, and, 
if we do, only in a very unnatural way. It is possible to dis- 
cuss nutrition and digestion in the foulest terms, as some do; 
but most well-behaved people speak of them in an inoffensive 
language. Yet the inoffensive language only exists because 
well-behaved people use it; they, in fact, create it. On the 
other hand, by our rules of living, the same people have been 
forbidden to speak about sex as sincerely as they do about eat- 
ing. Consequently, no really decent language exists in which 
to discuss it. 

Yet sex is so overmastering an interest that people must al- 
ways try to express what they feel about it ; and four-fifths of 
cur art, and especially our popular art, novels, magazines, 
songs and the like, deal with the relations between the sexes. 
But our moral prohibitions check its creators from expressing 
what they really feel. Consequently, our art, like our decent 
ordinary language, where sex is concerned, is strictly conven- 
tional and false. Indeed, all the world over we are, where sex 
is concerned, accused of hypocrisy. But hypocrites pretend to 
be what they are not, and this we certainly do not do. We 
dissimulate from motives of decorum, and, carrying this de- 
corum to excess, we at last seem indifferent to the truth. 

It is those conditions that produce portents like Married Love 
for, sooner or later, someone like Dr. Stopes gets injured or 
annoyed by this voluntary ignorance ; yet no well bred language 
exists in which to discuss these matters ; but thousands of people, 
too, who are secretly annoyed at this darkness, contrary to all 
expectation, welcome this ray of light, however murky it may be. 

Married Love, combining as it does unction and crudeness 
of speech, is strangely offensive. The crudeness is, perhaps, 
the result of our own prudery. If respectable people did not 
practice an excessive and unnatural reticence, there would have 
been no excuse or welcome for it ; but Dr. Stopes smacks her 
lips over these matters with a relish that is more startling than 
the direct bluntness of the navvy. 


PETER E. WRIGHT. 


ENGLISH JUDGES (V): 
SIR JOHN HOLT 


Of all the able lawyers who adorned the profession during the 
reign of Charles II, three stand out in history as pre-eminent : 
Holt, Jeffreys and Somers. Of these the first and last named 
owe their fame to the work they did after the Revolution. Jef- 
freys, who, almost the first of all barristers, perceived that 
riches and promotion come quickest to the fashionable advocate, 
completed his career with the fall of James, having by his ferocity 
and compliance with the King’s desires earned a reputation 
which will blast his memory for all time. Holt rose by his skill 
and learning ; and his career, with one short exception, was not 
concerned with politics. Somers, who first came into notice 
as a constitutional lawyer, thereby achieved judicial rank, but 
his chief work was the settlement of the Constitution. They 
were all almost exact contemporaries by birth, Holt being six 
years older than Jeffreys, Jeffreys two years the senior of 
Somers. 

An account of Holt, may, therefore, be confined to an esti- 
mate of his life as a practising lawyer and as a judge, and to an 
appraisement of the great services that he rendered by laying 
down the true lines of development of English law on the never- 
ending task of applying old principles to new circumstances. 
He was born with the advantage of a father who had attained 
distinction in the law, but his early life at school was without 
exceptional promise ; at Oxford, which he reached in 1662, he 
became notorious for his wild companions and their drinking 
ways. He actually went down without a degree. It is said 
that years afterwards at Assizes he recognised, in a prisoner 
charged before him with a capital felony, one of his old com- 
panions, and on visiting him in prison learned that they two 
were the only survivors ; the hangman, he was told, had claimed 
the rest. His wild phase cannot have lasted long. He was 
called at his father’s Inn when he was just of age, and for some 
years they were in practice at the same time. Such records as 
throw light upon his work prove that he was known to be an 
advocate reliable in cases calling for the display of sound 
learning and the exercise of alert judgment. His whole career, 
forensic and judicial, is a proof that he had acquired such a 
knowledge of law and such a grasp of its underlying principles 
as cannot be the possession of anyone who has not devoted 
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himself to prolonged and intense study. After -his call and 
throughout the rest of Charles’ reign, he steadily increased 
both his practice and reputation, so that by the accession of 
James he was in most, if not all, of the important cases that 
arose. In 1686 he was appointed Recorder of London, but 
within a year he resigned rather than pronounce an illegal sen- 
tence against his conscience, though at the time his action must 
have seemed a death blow to ambition. When the Revolution 
changed the political situation, he made a short incursion into 
Parliamentary life, but, hardly had the throne been accepted by 
William, when he was appointed to preside over the Court of 
King’s Bench. Here he was to remain for the rest of his life, 
and here his influence determined the course of modern develop- 
ments. The common law judges were charged with jurisdic- 
tion in criminal matters, and in the ordinary litigation between 
disputants. All mercantile disputes fell to be decided by the 
common law, and Holt, first of all modern judges, perceived 
that this jurisdiction could not be properly exercised without 
regard to conditions of commerce which had become trans- 
formed and world-wide. Before him came disputes on mer- 
cantile contracts, and he adopted and applied to the decision 
of these disputes the habits and customs of merchants. Where 
the English law offered no guide, he did not shrink in case of 
need from inquiring into the practice of foreign courts. He 
settled the principles upon which men are fixed with respon- 
sibility for their employees and agents. While leaving to 
Mansfield the great work of incorporating the law merchant with 
the common law so as to form one consistent whole, he antici- 
pated that great lawyer in many ways and facilitated his task. 
In the region of constitutional law, his mind worked steadily in 
favour of civil freedom, and he declined to bend to any influence, 
whether exercised by the Court, or by either of the Houses of 
Parliament. To the criminal his influence was a blessing. 
Though North had shown that he conceived of a prisoner as 
a fellow creature, it was Holt who set almost the first shining 
example of impartiality and humanity in criminal trials. In 
most cases at that date the prosecution was conducted by coun- 
sel, and the judge had been apt to ‘‘lead’’ for the prosecution, 
while the wretched prisoner was denied assistance. Holt real- 
ized that the judge should hold the scales of justice even. 
Where a prisoner set up a defence, he saw to it that it was 
properly developed. He discontinued the practice of bringing 
prisoners into Court in irons, disallowed evidence of previous 
convictions, and allowed prisoners to interrupt him if they 
sought to correct him in his statement of the evidence. He 
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did, it is true, still continue to question prisoners, but that prac- 
tice was not in his hands to the prejudice of the innocent. Sir 
Richard Steele said of him in The Tatler that he was ‘‘a man of 
profound knowledge of the laws of his country, and as just 
an observer of them in his own person. The prisoner knew 
that, though his spirit was broken with guilt and incapable of 
language to defend itself, all would be gathered from him which 
could conduce to his safety, and that his judge would wrest no 
law to destroy him nor conceal anything to save him.’’ Surely, 
a noble tribute. 

Thus for 21 years Holt lived as the senior judge of the Courts 
of Common Law, and so guided the English law at that season 
of doubt and change that it began to accord with the con- 
ditions of modern life throughout the civilized world. 

Sir John Holt’s family came originally from Lancashire, but 
he was born at Thame on 30th December, 1642, the eldest 
son of Sir Thomas Holt, a well-known practitioner who attained 
the rank of Serjeant-at-Law and became Recorder of Reading 
and of Abingdon. Before the boy was ten years old he was 
entered at Gray’s Inn, of which his father was a Bencher, but 
naturally for some years his membership was but nominal. He 
was educated first at Abingdon, and then at Winchester, and 
in 1658 went up to Oriel College, Oxford. He was called to 
the Bar at Gray’s Inn by Hardres on 2nd February, 1664, at 
the early age of 21, a fact which in part must have been due 
to his father’s position at the Inn. He early attained a prac- 
tice in solid cases, and he rose steadily. At his Inn he became 
an Ancient in 1676, and was elected a Bencher in 1682, but did 
not become Reader or Treasurer, as he necessarily left the Inn 
on becoming a Serjeant-at-Law in 1686. His chambers were 
on the first floor of a building standing on the side where the 
East Library of Gray’s Inn now is. His early cases were mostly 
of professional or technical interest, but one he afterwards re- 
called on the Bench is of some little importance. In Green v. 
Waller (2 Ld Raym 891) he mentioned that he appeared for 
the plaintiff in an action of trover, claiming a ship, which was 
tried by ‘Lord Chief Justice Hale (who retired in 1676). The 
ship was an English ship which had been captured by the 
French during a war between France and Holland and con- 
demned as prize on the ground that it was a Dutch ship. After- 
wards the plaintiff bought it, but the former owner set up a 
claim. It was clear on the jury’s finding that the ship never 
ought to have been condemned, but, nevertheless, Holt’s client 
won, since the decree of a Court of Prize is binding on the whole 
world and not, as is usual, only as between the parties to the 
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actual suit. He often recalled cases in which he was concerned 
at the Bar. Thus, during the argument of Andrews v. Lynton 
(2 Ld Raym 884), while counsel was arguing that Jones’ report 
of Deveney v. Norris must be right, as Jones was one of the 
judges, while Levinz, who gave the opposite result, was not, 
Holt interposed to say that he was counsel in the case and 
Levinz was right. His first constitutional case of first-rate im- 
portance was the Impeachment of Lord Danby in 1679, and, 
shortly afterwards, he appeared for Lords Powys and Arundel, 
against whom, however, the prosecution was abandoned. The 
authorities had taken note of him, and he appeared in a number 
of Crown prosecutions, notably Giles (1680) ; Bethel (1681) ; 
Pilkington (1683); and for the defence, Sacheverell (1684). 
He was, however, not identified with the Court, and appeared 
for Lord William Russell on his trial for high treason in 1683, 
in which year he was engaged also in the great case of the East 
India Company. Next year he acted for the defendant in Lord 
Macclesfield v. Starkey. By this time he had obtained a com- 
manding position at the Bar and his name appears in case after 
case. 

In February, 1686, he was appointed Recorder of London. 
The position of the City was anomalous. By the Quo Warranto 
proceedings the charters had been forfeited and the new Char- 
ter made the Corporation subservient to the Court and utterly 
unrepresentative of the City. Jeffreys was all powerful there, 
and it must have been his wish that Holt should be Recorder. 
It is said that he had expressed a view in favour of the Quo 
Warranto proceedings and that this determined his appoint- 
ment. It was, however, a mistake on the part of the Crown. 
In 1687 he was called upon, in accordance with the custom at 
that time, to sentence all the prisoners who had been convicted 
during the session of the Old Bailey. One of them was a 
soldier whose only offence was desertion. Now, as James had 
formed a standing army, and the articles of war did not apply 
in time of peace (for the solution of the constitutional problem 
by the passing of an annual Mutiny Act was not reached until 
after the Revolution), the prisoner was merely guilty of a 
breach of contract. The Recorder was expected to sentence 
him to death, and, to escape this, he resigned. He thereby 
sacrificed all hope of judicial promotion under James. It is true 
that, at this time, a judgeship offered less temptation than usual, 
for the King exercised his right to dismiss judges so freely that 
twelve were deprived of office in three years, though there were 
only twelve Common Law judgeships in all. The sacrifice, how- 
ever, was not in vain. At the Revolution Holt was regarded 
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as an adherent to William, and he was summoned to attend the 
Convention Parliament as a legal assessor, and examined upon 
the King’s Dispensing Power. On 31st January, 1689, he was 
elected member for Beeralston, and, during the ensuing session, 
he was chosen as one of the Commons’ representatives to confer 
with the Lords upon the constitutional questions in difference 
between them. It is said that when the Commons insisted 
upon inserting in the resolution, declaring the Throne to be 
vacant, a statement that James had ‘‘deserted’’ the Throne, 
to which the Lords objected, Holt effected a compromise by 
suggesting the word “‘abdicted.’’ His Parliamentary career 
was abnormally brief, for on 17th April, 1689, he was appointed 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, an appoint- 
ment noteworthy for the fact that he had never been a Law 
Officer nor was he a prominent politician, but was appointed 
solely by reason of his merit as a lawyer. Later in the year he 
was sworn of the Privy Council. 

The Revolution effected a fundamental change in the status 
of judges. Until then, they had held office during the King’s 
pleasure, but since then they have been appointed to act so long 
as they conduct themselves worthily, so that they can only be 
removed by the King if an address to him be passed by both 
Houses of Parliament. Holt was the first Chief Justice to be 
appointed under the new conditions. He remained Chief Jus- 
tice until his death in 1710. He could have attained the Wool- 
sack, but, when offered it in 1700, he declined the Great Seal 
because he felt that he was not sufficiently versed in Equity, the 
Lord Chancellor being then the judge of the Court of Chancery. 
He did, however, for seven weeks at this period act as Chief 
Commissioner of the Great Seal, which involved the decision of 
such cases as arose within that period. 

On William’s death in 1702, a new point arose. Previously, 
the death of the Sovereign ipso facto determined the appoint- 
ment of judges, but the new conditions prescribed that they 
should hold office quamdiu se bene gessent. It was, however, 
concluded that the change did not affect the vacating of office 
by reason of the King’s death, and two judges, Turton of the 
King’s Bench, and Hatsell of the Exchequer, were informed 
that they would not be reappointed, and they acquiesced without 
a struggle. The other judges received new patents, except 
Holt, who was reappointed by writ. Sir Joseph Jekyll, Chief 
Justice of Chester, claimed that he had not vacated his position, 
as he had been appointed for life, and this claim was not dis- 
puted. The rule has since been altered, and judges are not 
affected by the demise of the Crown. For eight years Holt 
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continued to sit, but, eventually, he contracted a lingering illness 
and died on the 5th March, 1710. His successor, Parker, 
owed his appointment, while still youngest of the Serjeants, to. 
the fact that he was a prominent advocate of the Impeachment 
of Sacheverell which had then just begun. Holt had married 
on 28th June, 1675, Anne, the daughter of Sir John Cropley, 
Bart. They left noissue. — 

The subject of our sketch was not a legal author, and his 
contributions to the science of law have to be gathered from the 
various reports which record his judgments with more or less 
accuracy. The best is Lord Raymond’s Reports ; it is not easy 
to say which are the worst. He was driven on one occasion to 
remark of the Reports known as “‘Modern’’: ‘*See the incon- 
veniences of these scambling reports. They will make us ap- 
pear to posterity as a parcel of blockheads.’’ Willes, C.J., has 
observed : ‘‘Upon examination I have found many of the say- 
ings ascribed to that great man Lord Chief Justice Holt were 
never said by him.’’ Imperfect as they are, they must form 
the main source from which his work may be judged, but it 
is of assistance to bear in mind that in difficult times men of all 
parties trusted him and extolled his legal greatness. 

As an advocate, he relied upon reason and authority, and he 
was especially employed in cases of substance, where a sound, 
clear-headed lawyer was required. His early training was 
under Hale, whose habits of mind and detestation of sham and 
trickery made him the best of judges before whom a young man 
could gain experience. I have already referred to one case, 
where he relied upon one point which alone was decisive. In 
1677 he won another interesting case. Dr. Voscius, the cele- 
brated Dutchman, had, in the disturbances which divided Hol- 
land into warring camps, been deprived of his pension, and came 
to England, where he became a friend of Dr. Browne. When 
the latter died he was found to have devised to Voscius certain 
lands “‘during his exile, and if it should please God to restore 
him to his own country,” then the lands were to go to the plain- 
tiff, who claimed that, as the war with Holland was over, 
Voscius could return there, and could not, therefore, be said 
to be an exile. The pension had not been restored. Holt’s 
argument for Voscius rested upon the true meaning of the word 
‘‘exile,’’ and he was successful in persuading the judges to hold 
that voluntary exile was included. On 14th July, 1680, he 
prosecuted John Giles, at the Old Bailey before Jeffreys as 
Recorder, for the attempted murder of John Arnold. This case 
has been cited by Stephen as one where Jeffreys behaved ad- 
mirably. Arnold was a Justice of the Peace for Monmouth- 
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shire, and had made himself conspicuous in the troubles arising 
out of the Popish Plot. Having occasion. to come to London 
on legal business, he was, on 15th April, 1680, passing along 
Bell Yard at 10 or.11 p.m. when he was seized by three men, 
of whom the prisoner was one, and pulled into Jackanapes Lane 
(a thoroughfare which has long since disappeared), where a 
murderous assault was committed upon him. Holt made the 
opening speech, which was clear and concise, and examined a 
number of witnesses. The prisoner was convicted and sen- 
tenced to be pilloried, fined £500, and ordered to find sureties 
for his good behaviour during the remainder of his life. 

In Bethel’s Case (1681), Holt’s task was more difficult. 
Bethel was one of the two candidates against the Court at the 
election for Southwark on 12th March, 1681. Robert Mason, 
of Lambeth, the King’s Waterman, came to the election in his 
livery for the purpose, as he said, of preventing non-voters from 
Lambeth from voting, or, as the defendant asserted, to intimi- 
date voters and to assault Bethel and his colleague. There was 
undoubtedly a serious scuffle. There was a conflict of evidence, 
and Holt’s reply for the prosecution showed that he was an 
extremely competent advocate, capable of dealing clearly with 
complicated evidence. He secured a conviction, and the de- 
fendant was fined 5 marks (£2 3s. 4d.), which he paid at once. 

In Lord Wiliam Russell’s Trial, in 1683, for high treason, the 
function of counsel was, of course, limited to argument on points 
of law. Pollexfen led Holt, but the only issue they argued was 
whether the jurymen should be freeholders. The argument 
turned on the effect of a number of old Statutes, and, on the 
point being overruled, Russell was left to conduct his own de- 
fence. He was convicted and executed. 

In Sacheverell’s Case (1684) the proceedings were for a riot 
at Nottingham, on the occasion of the election of a Mayor on 
29th September, 1682. There were 24 prisoners and the trial 
was in London in the King’s Bench. The jurors were, at the 


validity. Jeffreys made no attempt to-concepl: his: buss +The ~. 
first breeze sprang up when Pollexten objected ‘to the retiring ` 
Mayor on the ground that he was anvirterested:witness. He 
was told that the Court would not try the validity of thafters on 
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an information for riot, which was hardly the point. Holt fol- 
lowed, but Jeffreys forced him to desist. The examination 
of the witnesses was taken out of counsel’s hands, and the cross- 
examination was continually interrupted. When Holt was speak- 
ing for the defence, Jeffreys peremptorily ordered him to call 
Lis witnesses, the examination of whom he interrupted and hin- 
dered throughout. Finally, twenty of the accused were found 
guilty and fined. 

Another notable case in which Holt was concerned was the 
East India Company's Case, which was argued on a number 
of occasions in 1683 and 1684. It was finally decided that the 
King could grant to the Company a trading monopoly to foreign 
parts. To attempt to describe most of his work would, how- 
ever, be as dull as writing an account of the career of an eminent 
commercial lawyer would be nowadays. 

It is upon his work as a judge that Holt’s fame rests. The 
twenty-one years during which he sat in the King’s Bench 
mark a period of reorganization and new departure. During 
the latter years of Charles II, and more especially under James, 
the Bench had lost nearly all its reputation for impartiality and 
uprightness. Under Holt that reputation was quickly re-estab- 
lished and enhanced. Judicial manners were reformed, and 
both litigants and counsel assured of a courteous hearing. 
Nor was the Chief Justice of that disposition which insists upon 
domination. He remembered that he was primus inter pares, 
and the puisne judges with him were colleagues and not echoes. 
They freely expressed their views, and, ona number of occasions, 
they all differed from him, though in those instances posterity has 
usually preferred the Chief Justice’s opinion to theirs. In the 
ordinary work of the Court, in the arguments on technical 
points which often make the modern reader wonder whether the 
practice of the Courts was not rather a game of chess than 
designed for the administration of justice, he moved easily and 
confidently as a master of his craft. If that were all, he would 
merely have been one of the great body of English judges who 
have done their duty. In three aspects of law Holt’s work 
raised him above the others, and thereby he has earned the 
rank of a great lawyer and judge. It was in the fields of con- 
stitutional law, commercial law and criminal law. 

In all matters concerning the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject Holt showed himself to he an unwearying opponent of un- 
, 2 PanstXgtignat andiiliegal evcrdachments from whatever quarter 
: they came.* T'have Already mentioned his resignation of the 
Recorderskip-of:Londpri. At the Revolution, he was consulted 
as to the tegdt'exercisé’ of the King’s dispensing power. The 
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Bill of Rights left the matter vague : it declared that the recent 
exercises of that power had been illegal. Holt was clear that 
that Statute did not impair the prerogative of mercy. In 
Parson’s Case, (1691, 2 Salk, 499) he decided that the King 
could still pardon persons convicted of crime, and in Sir Fohn 
Fenwick’s Case, (1696), he, with the other judges, advised the 
King that all or any part of a penalty imposed by Bill of 
Attainder could be remitted. Sir John was accordingly be- 
headed, the barbarities included in the Statute being remitted. 
In 1694 he came into conflict with the House of Lords. Charles 
Knollys, who claimed, as does his present descendant, to be 
Earl of Banbury, was arraigned before Holt and claimed to be 
tried by his peers. He had already petitioned the Lords to be 
so tried, but the petition was rejected and an order made that 
he should be tried in the ordinary course of law. Holt tried 
the issue. It was objected that the prisoner’s claim had al- 
ready been rejected by the Lords, but he held that their resolu- 
tion was not of judicial decision nor was it binding upon him, and 
eventually held that the prisoner had made out his claim to be 
a peer. He was bailed, and, as the deadlock was never re- 
moved, he remained on bail for the remaining 45 years of his 
life. The Lords, not unnaturally, were annoyed, and sent to 
Holt to inquire the reasons for his action, but he declined, 
unless his decision came before the House on appeal (which was 
impossible), because he would not make a precedent which 
might injure his successors. There was some talk of commit- 
ting him, but the strict propriety of his behaviour in the matter 
was too obvious, and the whole affair blew over. 

In 1704 came the great dispute over the rights of voters. At 
the Aylesbury Election, the constables of the borough refused 
to allow a number of burgesses to vote, though they were duly 
qualified. Ashby, who was one of them, sued the constables 
for damages in the great case of Ashby v. White. He had 
suffered no loss, and his candidate was elected. In the King’s 
Bench the plaintiff lost, Holt being in a minority of one in his 
favour. He laid down the rule that every right has a remedy, 
and that the violation of a right is in itself sufficient damage 
to be a cause of action, though the injured party ‘‘suffers not 
a farthing and the pecuniary loss be nothing.’’ To the objec- 
tion that Parliament was alone the judge of Parliamentary mat- 
ters, he answered that, if such matters arise as incidents to an 
action, the Courts must determinethem. The plaintiff appealed 
to the House of Lords and won. This led to serious disputes 
between the two Houses, which were not helped by the fact 
that many others started similar actions. It is difficult to see 
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how the matter could infringe the privileges of the House of 
Commons, who then decided election petitions, seeing that the 
plaintiffs were supporters of the candidate returned and, con- 
sequently, had no desire to unseat him. The Commons, how- 
ever, voted the bringing of such actions a breach of privilege, 
and committed one, Paty, and several others to prison for doing 
so. Paty applied for.a writ of habeas corpus, but the Court 
held (Holt again being in a minority of one) that it could not 
sit in judgment on the privileges of Parliament. In the Chief 
Justice’s opinion a man’s right to bring an action could only be 
taken away by law, and not by a resolution of either House: 
‘It is the law that gives the Queen her prerogative : it is the 
law gives jurisdiction to the House of Lords; as it is the law 
limits the jurisdiction of the House of Commons.’’ The opinion 
of the majority of the Court has been upheld in a later case, 
though the Commons, to avoid Holt’s reasoning, afterwards 
committed for contempt without stating the cause, so that there 
was no opportunity of challenging their reasons. The jurisdic- 
tion to commit for contempt was beyond question. He was not 
hostile to the Commons as such. Whenever their exclusive 
jurisdiction was made clear he respected it. Thus in Prdeaux 
v. Morris, (1703, 1 Salk 502), he agreed that no action lay 
against a sheriff for a false election return, unless the matter 
had been determined in Parliament or, by reason of a dissolution, 
could not be determined there. Willes, C.J., in Wynne v. Mid- 
dleton, (1 Wils 125) said that he would always set his face 
against this decision which he thought was wrong. Again in 
Kendall v. fohn, (1707, Fort 104), Holt held that no action lay 
for a double election return. He pointed out that not only could 
the Commons decide the issue but could put matters right by 
altering the return. In the actual case the Commons had de- 
cided that the plaintiff was duly elected, and, therefore, he could 
not sue for a false return since that would contradict the record. 
In Child v. Sands, (1692, 1 Salk 31), where an interloper com- 
plained that the East India Company had caused the authorities 
to detain his ship which was bound for parts where the Company 
had the monopoly of trade, he declared that the King might 
lawfully lay an embargo upon shipping, but only for the public 
good, not for the private advantage of a trader or company. 
In several cases he anticipated Lord Mansfield’s decision in 
Summerset’s Case by holding that an action could not lie for 
the person of a negro. In his opinion, as soon as a slave came 
to England he became free. ‘‘One may be a villein in Eng- 
land, but not a slave” (Smith v. Brown and Smith v. Gould, 
2 Salk 666 ; Chamberlain v. Harvey, 1 Ld Raym 146). He 
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did not deny that slavery could exist in a colony if the laws of 
the colony recognized it. In Smith v. Brown, he repeated for 
Virginia the doctrine that he had laid down in Blankard v. 
Galdy, (2 Salk 411), that, when an uninhabited country is 
rewly found by English subjects, all laws in force in England 
are in force there, but that Jamaica having been conquered, and 
not being part of the Kingdom, but part of the possessions of 
the Crown, the laws of England had no effect there until de- 
clared by the King or his successors. This rule explains the 
diversity of laws within the Empire. In Kendall’ s Case, (1695, 
1 Ld Raym 65), he upheld the validity of the existing prac- 
tice for a Secretary of State to commit people to prison on 
charges of high treason. His language was general, and, 
afterwards, Lord Camden in Entick v. Carrington expressed the 
opinion that, if the judgment extended to cases other than high 
treason, it was too wide. 

In ordinary civil actions there was a great increase in the 
cases arising on mercantile transactions. The accession of 
William increased the facilities for oversea trade, and, with the 
expansion of banking facilities and the great use made of bills 
of exchange and other commercial documents, the judges 
were called upon to express opinions upon points which 
had never arisen in that form before. Holt realized that the 
jurisdiction in cases arising under the law merchant, which had 
been acquired for the Courts of Common Law by Coke, could 
rot be rightly exercised unless due regard were had to the 
course of business between merchants. He laid down as a gen- 
eral principle that the law would take notice of the common cus- 
tom of merchants, Hawkins v. Cardy, (1698, 1 Ld Raym 360), 
and he freely admitted evidence of mercantile customs, thereby 
anticipating Lord Mansfield, as he did in adopting the practice 
of consulting merchants. In Mitford v. Walcot, (1700, 1 Ld 
Raym 574), he mentioned that, when the point arose in Fack- 
son v. Pigot, (1 Ld Raym 364), two years before, whether a 
bill could be accepted after the date named for payment, he 
had had all the eminent merchants in London at his chambers in 
Serjeant’s Inn during the Long Vacation. This practice en- 
abled him to develop the rules of law along the lines settled by 
the course of business among prudent and upright merchants. 
He was, however, quite capable of disregarding views which he 
believed to be at variance with the law. Thus, in Ward v. 
Evans, (1703, 2 Ld Raym at p. 930), he decided that, ‘‘when 
a servant is sent to receive money on a bill he cannot accept a 
note instead of money without the particular direction of his 
master. . . But, indeed, if the master does give his consent 
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subsequent to the taking of the note that will amount to authority 
precedent. But I am of opinion, and always was (notwith- 
standing the noise and cry that it is the use of Lombard Street, 
as if the contrary opinion would blow up Lombard Street) that 
the acceptance of such a note is not actual payment . . . it is 
always intended to be taken under the condition—to be payment 
if the money be paid therein in convenient time.’’ 

His statements of the principles governing the liability of an 
employer or principal for his servant or agent have a modern 
ring. He anticipated the rule that an employer is liable, under 
a general authority, for what the servant does under that author- 
ity without the master’s express directions. Thus, in Turber- 
vile v. Stamp, (1697, 1 Ld Raym 264), he laid down that a 
farmer was responsible for damage done by a fire kindled by 
his servant. ‘‘If the defendant’s servant kindled the fire in the 
way of husbandry and proper for his employment, though he 
had no express command of his master, yet his master shall be 
liable to an action for damage done to another by the fire, for it 
shall be intended that the servant had authority from his master, 
it being for his master’s benefit.’’ On the other hand, he held 
that extra services rendered by a servant in return for a tip do 
not make his employer liable: “‘though money be given to the 
driver, yet that is a gratuity . . . no master is chargeable with 
the acts of his servant but when he acts in execution of the 
authority given by his master, and then the act of the servant 
is the act of the master.’’ Lane v. Cotton, (1701, 1 Ld Raym 
646), was decided against his opinion and is the authority for 
the rule, now laid down by Statute, that the Postmaster-General 
is not liable for packages lost in the post. In Keite’s Case, 
(1696, 1 Ld Raym at p. 144), he gave it as his opinion that 
“if a master gives correction to his servant, it ought to be with 
a proper instrument such as a cudgel, etc. Then, if by accident 
a blow gives death, this would be but manslaughter. . . But a 
sword is not a proper instrument for correction.’’ 

In the great Banker’s Case, arising out of Charles II’s re- 
pudiation of his obligations to the goldsmiths of Lombard Street, 
he, with the other judges, established that a petition of right 
was available for a subject to claim damages against the Crown 
for breach of contract. 

His views on slander actions are worthy of note. In Baker v. 
Pierie, (1703, 2 Ld Raym 959), there was the usual hairsplit- 
ting of the times as to words which were, and were not, defama- 
tory. Holt said, ‘‘It is not worth while to be very learned on 
this point, but where words tend to slander a man and take away 
his reputation I shall be for supporting actions for them, because 
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it tends to preserve the peace” ; and he mentions a case of 
which Mr. Justice Twisden told the story that, if the plaintiff 
had had any idea that he would lose, he would have cut his 
throat. 

Many of his decisions have become classics. Coggs v. Bern- 
ard, (1703, 2 Ld Raym 909), is still the leading authority on 
the law of bailments. The defendant had undertaken to take up 
certain casks of brandy lying in a cellar at Brooks Market, in 
the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, and carry them to another 
cellar at Water Street, St. Clement Danes. While they were 
being set down one was staved, owing to the defendant's negli- 
gence, and 150 gallons of brandy spilled. It seems a large 
quantity for one cask. The plaintiff sued for damages but did 
not allege that Bernard was a common carrier or that he was 
to be paid for his trouble, and the point arose whether in such 
circumstances he was liable. Holt’s judgment is an elaborate 
review of the whole law on the subject, in which he freely quotes 
Roman Law, a fact which has, perhaps, earned him a greater 
reputation as a civilian than he deserved. The damages 
awarded were £10 and the costs were taxed at £22. 

Price v. Torrington, (1704, 2 Ld Raym 873) was an action 
for beer sold and delivered. The only trouble was to prove 
delivery as the drayman was dead, but Holt admitted as evi- 
dence entries in a book signed by him in accordance with his 
duty to do so at the end of each day’s work. Had he been 
alive, he could only have used the entries to refresh his memory. 

Birkmyr v. Darnell, (1705, 2 Ld Raym 1085), is a leading 
authority on the distinction between going surety for another’s 
debt, and making oneself primarily liable for goods sold to 
another. 

Thornborough v. Whitacre, (1705, 2 Ld Raym 1164), was 
a curious case in which Thornborough took advantage of the 
defendant by paying him half-a-crown in return for a promise 
te deliver him a quantity of rye calculated in this way. The 
next Monday Whitacre was to deliver two grains, on the Mon- 
day fortnight after that 4 grains, and so on every alternate 
Monday for a year, doubling the quantity each time, and on 
completion Thornborough was to pay £4 7s. 6d. more. Whit- 
acre soon found that he could not possibly fulfil the contract, 
and, when sued, relied upon the principle of law that an im- 
possible contract was void ; but, as the Court pointed out, such 
a contract is one that no one can perform, not one which the 
party finds he cannot possibly fulfil. As the Court was 
against Whitacre, he compromised by paying back the half- 
crown and paying all the costs, and so no judgment was given. 
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Throughout all branches of law one may still cite judgments 
delivered by Holt. His statement of the law governing a hus- 
band’s liability for his wife’s debts is almost exactly true to-day. 
He ruled that to obtain damages for a dog-bite the plaintiff 
must show that the owner knew that the dog was ferocious. 
One decision does sound curious. He held that a jewel could 
not be made an heirloom, ‘“‘but only things ponderous, such as 
carts, tables, etc.’’ He kept closely to the point, but frequently 
mentioned relevant cases in which he had been counsel, and 
sometimes even strayed into anecdote. In one case he men- 
tioned that he had tried a former action between the parties, 
and the reason why the damages were so small was that the 
jury came to the conclusion that both were drunk. In another 
case he recalled that he once knew an ostler who greased his 
horses’ teeth to hinder them from eating the oats. He often 
cited Hale’s decisions, and, in common with both counsel and 
the other judges, held him in great respect. 

He did a great work in reforming criminal trials. It fell to 
him to preside over many trials for treason, which he conducted 
with exemplary patience and fairness. When the Jacobite, 
Lord Preston, came before him he gave the prisoner unusual 
latitude ; not only did he permit him to interrupt the summing 
up, but even allowed him to speak last after summing up was 
ended. In November, 1696, he tried Thomas Vaughan for 
treason. The prisoner, on coming into Court, complained of 
his irons, and Holt had them struck off. The defence was that 
the prisoner was a Frenchman serving with the French fleet 
when he was captured in his vessel The Loyal Clancarty off 
Deal. During the trial, one of his boyhood’s playmates in 
Galway came into Court out of curiosity, recognized him, and 
was promptly called to give evidence. The prisoner was convicted. 
The Chief Justice was sceptical in matters of religion, and never 
failed to secure an acquittal on charges of witchcraft. Once 
an old woman was tried before him on that charge, and admitted 
that she used a spell. It proved to be a Latin sentence written 
on a piece of paper, which, she said, a young gentleman had 
given her years before to cure her daughter of an ague. Holt 
informed the jury that he was the young man. Once, with 
some friends, he had been to an ale-house, and, being unable 
to pay the score, had played on the woman’s superstitious 
credulity by giving her the paper as a cure for her daughter. 
Like many men of a sceptical turn, he had no sympathy with 
dissent. In Larwood’s Case, (1694, 1 Ld Raym 29), he ruled 
that the King had a right to call upon a subject to serve in any 
capacity for which he was considered suitable, and, though the 
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Test Act created a disability, it was no defence, because the 
defendant had created the disability himself by not complying 
with the Test Act, and so had to pay the penalty inflicted for 
not serving. The defendant appears to have pleaded that he 
had complied with the Toleration Act. In Ascomb v. Spel- 
holm, (1690, 2 Salk 613), the plaintiff had brought an action 
against a hundred for a robbery committed upon his servant 
within the hundred, the law then giving a right of action in such 
cases. The facts were clear, but the servant, simply because as 
a Quaker he declined to take any oath, refused to swear that 
he knew none of the robbers. Holt entered judgment for the 
defendants, saying that it was the master’s folly to employ such 
a servant. 

He did not try any very remarkable murder cases. The 
celebrated trial of Spencer Cowper at Hertford for the murder 
of Sarah Stout, a Quakeress, who committed suicide out of 
hopeless love for the accused, came before Baron Hatsell. 
Cowper was acquitted, and afterwards became a judge. Holt 
was one of the judges summoned for the trial, before the Lord 
High Steward, of Lord Mohun for the murder of Will Mount- 
ford, the actor, because the beautiful Mrs. Bracegirdle pre- 
ferred Mountford to the peer ; and also on the later trials of the 
Earl of Warwick and Lord Mohun for murder. In 1696, he 
was one of those who tried Dawson and other men for piracy. 
They had seized their ship, the Charles II, while lying off a 
Spanish port in May, 1694, and went off on a cruise, during 
which they captured and sank a number of vessels. In 
Harrison’s Case, in 1692, for the murder of Dr. Clenche, Holt 
excluded evidence of previous convictions adduced to show the 
prisoner’s guilt. The prisoner was convicted and was executed, 
protesting his innocence to the last. When sentenced by the 
Recorder at the end of the Sessions, Harrison took several 
cbjections, and, during the argument, he said, ‘‘I must needs 
acknowledge that I was tried before the best of judges, my 
Lord Chief Justice Holt.’ In Tutchin’s Case in 1704 he was 
prepared to hold that any criticism of the Government consti- 
tuted a criminal libel. The jury found Tutchin guilty of pub- 
lishing only but not of writing. Afterwards, the indictment 
was quashed on technical grounds, and the prosecution was 
never revived. He did not give any remarkable decisions on 
criminal law. His merit was that he tried the issues fairly 
and impartially, remembering fhat a prisoner, unless helped, 
might, through ignorance or fear, fail to make good a defence 
which ought to be placed before the jury, and seeing that in 
such cases the prisoner’s points were not lost merely because 
he had no advocate. 
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When he died he had earned the respect of the whole na- 
tion, and has since been accorded rank among the great judges 
of England. Posterity has not endorsed the opinion held by 
contemporaries of his great learning in matters outside English 
law, and his acquaintance with foreign laws was not so great 
as Lord Mansfield’s. This is, perhaps, as well, for in his day 
the principles of mercantile law had to be discovered, and he 
resorted to the true source, the practice of merchants. Had 
he borrowed from foreign systems more freely, there would 
have been the danger that principles might have been adopted 
wholesale that were incompatible with the developments then 
taking place in the world of commerce. By Lord Mansfield’s 
time, such learning came in for its proper use : the filling up and 
rounding off of the body of law already existing. In one respect 
he failed to see an advantage of which Lord Mansfield made 
full use. He was distrustful of the extensions taking place in 
the action called indebitatus assumpsit. Under the later judge 
this form of action was encouraged, and became the parent of 
the flexible action of contract that is so familiar. | 

Rarely has there been a man who, in times of grave doubt 
and difficulty, so happily steered the right course, or did so 
much to serve the eternal principles of right and justice. 

When he died Lord Raymond affirmed in his Reports that Sir 
John Holt had executed his office ‘‘with great reputation for his 
courage, integrity, and complete knowledge in his profession.’’ 


BIRKENHEAD. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


Mr. Baldwin’s Government, on assuming office after the last 
General Election, was immediately confronted by the crisis in 
Egypt arising from the murder of the Sirdar, Sir Lee Stack, 
and from a long course of hostility to great Britain due to the 
inability of Saad Zaghlul Pasha to recognize facts, both in Egypt 
and in the Sudan. 

We went to Egypt in 1882 to suppress a military rebellion, 
and to safeguard the Suez Canal, which is the highway to the 
Fast, not only for us but for all European countries possessing 
territories or trade interests in the East. We not only gave 
Egypt good government and sound administration, but cleared 
the Sudan and defended Egypt against the Turks and the Senussi 
during the world war. In the year 1922 we declared Egypt 
an independent Sovereign State, but reserved for future discus- 
sion the questions of security, defence, the protection of foreign 
interests and minorities, and the Sudan. On these reserved 
questions Egypt has hitherto given us no satisfaction, and it was 
apparently thought by Zaghlul and his friends that we could be 
bullied or driven from Egypt, and from a course of action which 
we had clearly marked out. 

Egyptian rule in the Sudan began with Mehemet Ali—as we 
called him—in 1819, and lasted for 60 years when the Mahdi’s 
rebellion made an end of an incompetent and rapacious rule 
which had made the lives of the Sudanese people unendurable. 
Egypt proved incapable of resisting the Mahdi’s warriors, and 
the Egyptian garrison of some 40,000 men were either driven 
out of the Sudan or killed. ‘‘But for the English,’’ declared 
the Mahdi many times, “ʻI would have conquered Egypt.” In 
1896 we set out to reconquer the Sudan. It was British general- 
ship, British organization, science, arms, and leading which 
enabled us to succeed with half the numbers of the old Egyptian 
garrison. If we remember with gratitude the fighting powers of 
the Sudanese battalions and the steadiness of a few Egyptian 
regiments, it is also true that the Sudan would not have been 
reconquered without us. We hoisted the British flag at Khar- 
tum after the final victory, with the Turkish flag beside it. 
We made a Convention with Egypt in 1899 which clearly made 
us the predominant partner in the Sudan, and the benefits 
which the fellaheen derived from our administration in Lower 
Egypt were extended to the Sudan. As in Egypt, so in the 
Sudan we have found the followers of Zaghlul working against 
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us by all means in their power, without any regard for our rights 
and interests. Sooner or later, failing a fair arrangement, for 
which we have always been ready, the trouble was bound to 
draw to a head, and the murder of the Sirdar compelled us to 
substitute acts for words. 

Egypt is a country of very great interest which occupies 
a geographical position of immense importance. She has never, 
in modern times, been able to stand alone, and she is still less 
able to stand alone now, though her population has grown to 
13 millions, for she does not possess the industries which support 
modern war, and the people are not warlike. With the opening 
of the Suez Canal the importance of Egypt was enhanced for 
all Powers which used this great maritime highway. British 
ships include half the tonnage which uses the canal, and our trade 
interests are deeply involved in the maintenance of a friendly 
Egypt. For India, and our possessions further East, as for our 
Dominions in the Pacific, the security of the Suez Canal traffic 
is of vital importance, and must have been firmly insisted upon 
at every Imperial Conference, even if the reports of past Im- 
perial Conferences have left this question a little in the shade. 
Egypt and the Canal are, in fact, a British Empire question, 
and will always be so. 

There is no difference of opinion between our political parties 
at home upon the broad principles upon which we should act in 
Egypt and the Sudan. What a MacDonald or a Parmoor said 
yesterday, a Baldwin and an Austen Chamberlain say to-day. 
The firm and decided action which followed the murder of the 
Sirdar shows that we have a Government which can govern, and 
our people support the Government, practically with unanimity. 
We have read the Riot Act with effect, and, while Egypt has 
been punished for her ingratitude, the Egyptian troops have 
been put out of the Sudan. The rapidity with which action was 
taken produced an excellent effect, and probably prevented worse 
consequences which might have ensued had the machinations 
of the Zaghlul party been given a longer time to mature. 

Some of us have been aware for a long time past of criti- 
cisms made in interested quarters of His Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner for Egypt and the Sudan, F. M. Viscount Allenby. 
Those butterflies, the society folk who infest Cairo in the cold 
weather, regard the Agency as a kind of country house where 
everything has to be done for them, but it does not exist for this 
purpose. It is, of course, true that the Foreign Office has been 
severely tried of late years by their deprivation of many great 
posts in the diplomatic service, and we can understand their 
sentiments perfectly well. Egypt was one of the great plums 
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of the diplomatic service, and it is comprehensible that the ap- 
pointment of a soldier to this post should have caused a certain 
amount of resentment. But the conqueror of the Turks enjoys 
a well-merited and unequalled prestige throughout the Middle 
East, and in this aspect of the question no one can hold a candle 
to him. He has been criticised for weakness in the past, but 
it must be remembered that the policy of 1922 was the policy 
of the Government of that day. That policy Lord Allenby has 
consistently followed. Had another policy been dictated to 
him, he would equally have followed it, and he would, no doubt, 
have proposed a policy of his own if the past Governments had 
asked him to propose one. He has had no policy of his own 
because he was fitted out with one ready-made, and, if he has 
sometimes appeared weak to superficial minds, it has been be- 
cause he has faithfully followed his instructions. Egypt did not 
find him weak, nor did we, when his hands were a little untied, 
and it is the duty of all of us to support a man who has served the 
country with such singular fidelity, and is one of the straightest, 
most honest, and most courageous servants of the King. 

Our Government has now the arduous task of repairing the 
damage done by the Zaghlul party, and of re-establishing good 
order in Egypt and in the Sudan. Unless the anti-British cam- 
paign has extended further than we know, the Sudan will offer 
fewer difficulties than Egypt herself. The Sudan has, it is true, 
an area of over a million square miles, and from the frontier of 
Egypt to Uganda and the Belgian Congo the distance is 1,650 
miles. But the population is only six millions, and no frontier prob- 
lems of particular importance threaten peace. The British Dis- 
trict Commissioners of the fifteen Provinces of the Sudan do their 
work well, and the policy is to employ increasing numbers of 
natives in administrative posts. 

The recent mutiny of a couple of platoons of the 11th Sudan- 
ese shows the dangerous extent to which the anti-British cam- 
paign had been allowed to spread. The 11th Sudanese were 
one of the smartest and hardest-fighting battalions during the 
period of the re-conquest of the Sudan, and it is with grief and 
regret that those of us who saw so many proofs of the valour 
of Sir Herbert Jackson’s old battalion at the Atbara and Omdur- 
man have heard of the bad conduct of a part of this famous unit. 
We must wait to ascertain the reasons until the inquiry is con- 
cluded, but, if we find that existing Sudanese units have been 
permeated by the poison of Egyptian propagandists for some 
time past, we must face the trouble and annoyance of recon- 
structing most of, if not all, the Sudanese troops. What is 
necessary, if any native forces are to render their full value, 
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is that they should be solidly constituted with white officers and 
N.C.O’s, for then a firm hand can be kept over them. The 
French Senegalese and other famous native units in Africa are 
composed in this manner, and have performed remarkably good 
service for a great number of years. There is no difficulty about 
white officers, and a waiting list of some hundreds already exists 
to complete any native army that may be constituted hereafter. 
This Sudanese Army of the future will probably come directly 
under the War Office, and the rule of Cairo will cease. The 
military action already taken by us in the Sudan has been prompt 
and vigorous, and there are more white battalions in the coun- 
try than there were. We are not dependent upon our line of 
communication by the Nile with Egypt now that the railway 
runs to Port Sudan. 

There is no natural affinity between the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese except that in the northern part of the Sudan, where 
the majority of the people speak Arabic and are Moslems. But at 
least two-thirds of the Sudanese are pagans and speak some twen- 
__ ty different dialects unknown to the Egyptians. Were we to leave 
the Sudan, Egypt could not hold it, whether against the natives 
of the Sudan or against foreigners. Egypt would have per- 
manently to keep a large army to protect herself, while her water 
supply would be at the mercy of events. The security which 
Egypt derives from the firm government of the Sudan at the 
present day must be weighed in the balance by Egyptians who 
are prepared to face facts and realities. 

There have been all sorts of fables spread by Egyptians 
regarding the use of Nile waters in the Gezira district. Those 
statements do not correspond with facts. The Gezira plain, 
where excellent Egyptian cotton has been grown for many years, 
is considered capable, if irrigated, of producing cotton over an 
area of three million acres, between the Blue and the White 
Nile. But this can only be accomplished when the Sennar and 
other dams are completed, and existing projects of canalization 
only deal with one-tenth of the above area at present. 

It is an improper accusation that the interests of Egypt are 
not considered in this scheme. They have always been, and 
always will be, considered so long as authority and supervision 
rest with us. There are many great projects under study, both 
on the White and the Blue Nile at Jebel Aulia and so forth, with- 
out taking water from the rivers at a period of the year when 
Egypt cannot, or thinks she cannot, spare it. Few travellers 
see the Blue Nile during the great spates of August each year, 
but actually the discharge amounts to 5,000 cubic metres a 
second, and much of it runs into the Mediterranean and is lost 
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to cultivators. This amazing volume of water can only be com- 
prehended by those who have seen it, as I have, at its full 
strength. There is more than enough water to meet the ex- 
treme needs of Egypt at the ultimate maximum, and to serve 
the Sudan also, given adequate reservoir capacity. All con- 
trary arguments are valueless. There is an immense future for the 
Sudan, but a condition is that the whole of the water system for 
both countries should be under a single management. That 
has always been our policy, and will continue to be, so long a 

Egypt does not obstruct us. | 

Great as the Sudan problem is, it is simple compared with 
that of Egypt where all the reserved questions of 1922 present 
serious problems. If we take defence first, there is, in normal 
times, no great difficulty in maintaining order with British troops. 
The citadel at Cairo, with a single British battalion and a few 
guns, can overawe the city itself. Tantah and Zagazig are 
centres which have to be, and are, included in security prob- 
lems. There is usually a battalion at Alexandria, and all the 
coast towns can rapidly be dominated and controlled by our 
Navy. But these are not normal times, and we have been 
right to reinforce the garrison of Egypt by a few battalions and 
another regiment of cavalry. Our Air Force and some arm- 
oured cars give us additional security. 

The Egyptian troops, now strengthened by the units turned 
out of the Sudan, create a first difficulty, especially the question 
of their command. We must keep the command, for, if we do 
not, it may fall into the hands of some untrustworthy Egyptian 
officer of the Arabi type, or it may be offered to some foreign 
officer, whether an adventurer or another, and this might cause 
us considerable inconvenience. In any partial or general rising, 
these Egyptian units, and particularly the batteries and bat- 
talions, might cause trouble by forming the nucleus of popular 
movements, and it would suit us best were all the Egyptian army 
to be disbanded except the guard of King Fuad and the troops 
necessary for outlying detachments. There is no need for the 
test since the responsibility for defence rests with us. 

What is less easy to cope with is the protection of individual 
foreigners whose houses are not concentrated in a single quar- 
ter. For the duty of their protection we need a strong military 
police force, mounted and on foot, and if the present numbers are 
inadequate it would be easy to reinforce them from older 
N.C.Q.’s and men who have finished their service. A strong 
military police is a necessity for Cairo and for Alexandria, for 2 
defenceless foreigner has always been the easiest prey, and, 
therefore, the most attractive prey, for the Egyptian assassins. 
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There is, above all this, the question of the security of the 
Canal. The idea that we should withdraw from Cairo, and 
station the British garrison of Egypt at Ismailia and at other 
points on or near the Canal, is one that does not bear serious 
investigation. Such garrisons would be a weak protection to 
the Canal, and no protection at all to our High Commissoner 
or to the foreign residents in Egypt whose protection is not the 
least of our responsibilities. A force on the Canal would be in 
no position to suppress rapidly an outbreak in any of the larger 
towns, and what service it would be for the protection of shipping 
is not apparent. To protect the Canal an Army must hold 
Egypt, whence alone danger to the Canal can come from the 
land side. Maritime defence can be secured by the Navy. It 
is not possible to separate the defence of Egypt and the Canal 
for they are one and must remain one. 

We acted prematurely and unwisely in 1922 when we termin- 
ated our Protectorate over Egypt and conferred the status of 
independence upon her before she had settled with us those re- 
served questions which included all the real difficulties of the 
transaction. No doubt, people innocent of knowledge of the 
psychology of the Levant had a right to expect that Egypt 
would help us to settle the reserved questions in every way pos- 
sible, and would be prepared to meet us half-way. To a wise, 
prudent, and friendly Egypt we should have refused nothing 
reasonable. Instead of doing so, Egypt, at the instigation of 
Zaghlul and his Nationalists, has met us with obstruction, in- 
trigue, and even violence culminating in assassination, has re- 
fused to discuss conditions upon which her independence rested, 
and has spared no pains in order to raise public feeling against 
a country which has been the greatest benefactress to Egypt 
that she has ever known. 

For Zaghlul there is no excuse at all. He was well acquainted 
with the whole of our policy in Egypt from the first, and he 
had every reason to know that England, in a great question 
where the Empire backed her, was inaccessible to menace from 
Powers great or small. He had every reason in the world to 
know that the peaceful progress and security of Egypt were 
necessary for the safety of the British Empire and its great 
possessions and dominions east of Suez, and that England in- 
tended to maintain, as an essential British interest, the special 
relations between herself and Egypt which had been long recog- 
nized by other countries. These relations were defined in the 
declaration recognizing Egypt as an independent Sovereign 
State when we clearly stated that our interests were vitally in- 
volved and that we did not admit that they should be questioned 
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or discussed by any other Power. To these clear statements 
Zaghlul professed to remain blind. Every obstacle was ac- 
cumulated in our path, and Zaghlul, in his acts and words, 
clearly intimated that he made no account of our conditions 
inseparable from Egypt’s independence, and simply told us that 
we had nothing to do but to leave Egypt and the Sudan, bag 
and baggage, without further parley. 

Had Zaghlul remained Prime Minister after Sir ‘Lee Stack’s 
assassination we should have had the right to declare that the 
independence of Egypt had been annulled by reason of the 
refusal of Zaghlul and the Government of Egypt to consider 
the reservations and conditions under which it had been granted. 
With unpardonable levity and disregard of our conditions, 
Zaghlul committed himself to a course of open defiance, and has 
neglected nothing in the form of intrigue, suggestion, and op- 
position to render our position impossible. He has exhausted 
aur patience, and has only given signal proofs of the complete 
unfitness of Egypt to recognize facts and to deserve indepen- 
dence. 

With the disappearance of Zaghlul from the stage—for cer- 
tainly we can never permit that he should recommence his 
machinations against us—and with the accession to power of a 
Pasha who appears more alive to realities than his predecessor, 
we hope that saner views will prevail in Cairo. When things 
have quieted down, fresh discussions of our conditions may be 
opened, and we may be able, if we find a wise spirit of com- 
promise and conciliation to prevail, to settle the many and 
difficult problems which affect our position in Egypt. But 
certainly we must become aware of a more reasonable spirit in 
the country than Zaghlul has left behind him before we can 
accomplish our ends, and now that we have been so rudely 
awakened to the real intentions of the Nationalists and their 
tools, we shall stand no more nonsense. The Zaghlul bubble 
has burst and we shall not allow it to become inflated again. 
We act not only for ourselves but for our Eastern dominions and 
possessions and for the world, and we are not going to be forced 
from the really unassailable position which we have taken up. 
It is our own conscience which must guide us, and the agitators 
and illuminés of Egypt must change their manners before we 
can trust them to work with us. l 


CHARLES à COURT REPINGTON. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND THE 
INDIAN STATES 


The attention of the general public has been directed in 
dramatic fashion to the Indian Principahties by a shameful case 
of blackmail of the heir of one of the greatest and, strategically, 
most important of the States. The sordid story disclosed be- 
fore Lord Darling and a special jury provides a false perspective 
for problems of great Imperial concern respecting the Ruling 
Princes who are so staunch and steadfast in their attachment to 
the British Crown, and have always been eager to give mii- 
tary aid to the Empire when an opportunity has been provided. 
But good may come out of evil if the attention incidentally 
drawn to the Indian States leads to wider public appreciation 
and understanding of issues affecting the rights, dignities and 
responsibilities of their rulers and the welfare of their 71 million 
inhabitants. 


Though the Ruling Princes of India have no direct concern 
with the course of our domestic politics, it is probable that the 
best informed and most progressive of them view with satisfac- 
tion, after a fitful period of minority Government in the House 
of Commons, the emergence of a Conservative Administration, 
commanding an overwhelming majority, thus providing a guar- 
antee of stability for the next few years. We may conclude 
that the Princes shared, with thoughtful elements in the 
Mahomedan community and other minorities, some apprehension 
lest a Labour Government, which, in its later phases, gave way 
to the left wing of its supporters in such matters as the draft 
Russian Treaty and the Campbell case, should yield to pressure 
for sweeping penta in India, for which she is manifestly unripe. 

This is not to say that the Indian Princes desire that political 
India should stand still or that they favour reaction. Their 
point of view has recently been set forth by a gifted member of 
the Order, who, as Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, has a 
special authority to speak in their name. Major-General the 
Maharajah of Bikanir in an interview with Mr. Wickham Steed, 
the editor of The Review of Reviews, said that, as Indians, the 
Princes sympathized fully ‘‘with the surge toward full national 
status within the Empire, which is the strongest force in India 
to-day, and which is the direct product of the British connec- 
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tion.’ He pointed out that the Princes have an immense per- 
manent stake in the country, and cannot be indifferent to any- 
thing which conduces to the peace, prosperity and contentment - 
of India as a whole. It is not possible for them and their sub- 
jects to live entirely aloof from the Indian movements of the day. 

Political and social ideas are apt to overleap geographical 
boundaries. In India the tendency is strengthened by the great 
intermixture of races and religions and of British Provinces with 
the independent States. The historic report of the late Mr. 
Edwin Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, prepared seven years 
ago, (Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms; Stationery 
Office, 1918), recognized that many influences have been at work 
to increase the range of matters in which the States realize their 
solidarity with British India. There has been a perceptible pro- 
cess of infiltration, first in the direction of the application in the 
administrative sphere of methods and ideas developed in British 
India, and, more recently, in giving the people, in a number of 
the more important States, some voice in legislation and policy 
through the medium of Legislatures and Representative As- 
semblies, though without curtailment of the final authority of 
the ruler. The Maharajah of Bikanir claims that there are 
many States whose administration will challenge compari- 
son with the standard in any part of British India. In regard 
to the association of the people in the government, he holds 
that an Indian Prince would find it difficult to retain his position 
if his government was not in harmony with the ideas of the 
majority of his people. 

These observations may be accepted without any diminution 
of the force of the statement made by a highly competent ob- 
server, (the late Sir Thomas Holderness in These Eventful 
Years, Vol. II, 1924) that, ‘‘Extensive territories are under 
the independent sovereign rule of Indian Princes, who willingly 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the British Crown, but whom it 
would be difficult to fit into the system of bourgeots government 
which figures in the dreams of Indian politicians.’ Sweeping 
claims for scrapping the Constitution, set up under the 1919 
Act, though they have yet to be put to the test by the co-opera- 
tion and good-will of Indian politicians, lately evoked a significant 
plea for reason from a public man so strongly sympathetic 
toward the aspiration of self-government within the Empire as 
Sir Ali Imam, sometime Law Member of the Government of 
India. He writes that any substantial advance in the direction 
of transfer of the authority of the Government of India in re- 
spect to military and naval defence, foreign affairs, or political 
relations with the Ruling Indian Princes ‘‘would be a step full 
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of peril and of no advantage to the people, who are wholly un- 
prepared for the heavy responsibilities that such a change 
would throw upon them.’’ Pointing out that the relations of 
the Indian Ruling Princes with the British Government are 
based on solemn treaties and engagements, he draws the logical 
conclusion: “‘Democratic British India can have no claim to 
suzerainty over these Princes. Moreover, it would be political 
insanity to entertain or encourage any such policy against 
Princes who exercise monarchical authority over one-third of 
the Continent of India, and, if interfered with, can, in self-de- 
fence, strangle the infant democracy of India at its very birth.”’ 
(The Next Step in Indian Reform, by Sir Syed Ali Imam; H. 
Edmonds, Tunbridge Wells, 1924). 

The profound attachment of the Indian Princes to the British 
Throne, and their desire that the connexion should not be 
weakened, does not imply complete satisfaction with the politi- 
cal practice which has grown up in the relations with the British 
Government. Decisions solidifying into rulings of general ap- 
plication have been affected by an extraordinary diversity in 
the range of authority and responsibility of the Chiefs. The 
seven hundred Indian States vary in size from small tracts such 
as Lawa, in Rajputana, with an area of nineteen square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more than small hold- 
ings, to powerful principalities like Hyderabad, which is as 
large as Italy, and Mysore which has an area comparable to 
that of Scotland. The independent territory ranges from 
States with full autonomy over their internal affairs to those in 
which the Indian Government exercises, through its agents, 
large powers of internal control. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
report recognized that uniformity of terminology had tended to 
obscure distinction of status, and the practice appropriate in 
the case of the lesser Chiefs ‘‘may be inadvertently applied to 
the greater ones also.’’ Happily, in the constitution of the 
Chamber of Princes a definite line has been drawn as between 
the rulers entitled by their status to membership and the lesser 
Chiefs who are represented under a group system. 

Necessary readjustment of policy in recent years towards 
important States dates from the time of Lord Minto, who made 
a famous speech on the subject at Udaipur on 6th November, 
1909. He said he had always been opposed to anything like 
pressure on the Durbars with a view to introducing British 
methods of administration, preferring that reform should eman- 
ate from the Durbars themselves, and grow up in harmony with 
the traditions of the State. As his biographer tells us, he strong- 
ly emphasized the internal independence of the Princes, as far 
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as it was consistent with the interests of India and the British 
Empire, and the need of elasticity and variety in their relations 
with the Raj. He laid down the principle that the foundation 
stone of the whole system must be the recognition of the identity 
of interests between the Imperial Government and Durbars and 
the minimum of interference with the latter in their own affairs. 
(Lord Minto, by John Buchan ; Nelson, 1924). From that time 
there has been a steady and necessary departure from the old 
conception of keeping the Princes in leading strings—a 
conception which had some justification in the earlier days of 
our rule, when British political officers found themselves com- 
pelled, often against their will, to assume responsibility for the 
welfare of a people, to restore order from chaos, to prevent in- 
human practices, and to guide the hands of a weak and incom- 
petent ruler as the only alternative to the termination of his rule. 

The Great War had an important effect in helping further to 
breach the old policy of distrust and isolation regarding the 
States. Without exception, the Princes eagerly offered their 
resources in men, money and material to the British Govern- 
ment. The Imperial Service Troops, which some of them had 
maintained from the late ‘eighties, were thrown into the strug- 
gle and the strength kept up by constant recruitment. Their 
exploits in various fields are among the treasured memories of 
the war. Thus the brilliant work of the Bikanir Camel Corps 
in the Suez Canal zone, and the way in which the Mysore Lan- 
cers captured Haifa at the gallop, and thus was the only cavalry 
regiment, in modern times, to take a fortified town single- 
handed, will not be forgotten. Those testing four years 
showed, however, that the standard of efficiency of the troops 
from the States varied considerably, and also that in most cases, 
apart from the Imperial Service troops, the standing armies of 
the States were of little value. When the system of Imperial 
Service contingents was inaugurated, it was not sufficiently 
realized that its success would depend largely on the extent to 
which it was supported by the nobles and gentry of the States. 

The war experience gave birth to the idea of treating the mili- 
tary power of the Indian principalities as a serious and more 
or less unified factor in Indian defence. Accordingly, a scheme 
has been set on foot which leaves to the States the duty of pre- 
serving their own internal security and of providing, so far as 
their respective resources permit, an efficient quota for the regu- 
lar Indian Army of mobilization in time of war. The familiar 
term ‘‘Imperial Service Troops” has been abandoned. The 
Indian State Forces, as they are now called, are re-organized 
on the basis of the Indian Army establishment. British officers, 
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as military advisers, are appointed to the different State Forces, 
and the officers and men of those forces are given facilities for 
attending courses and schools of instruction side by side with 
their comrades of the regular Indian Army. Modern arms and 
equipment are supplied to the troops ear-marked for service with 
the Indian Army of mobilization. Second line troops are also 
being organized on a regular plan and provided with arms suf- 
ficient to meet the demands of internal defence. Nearly fifty 
States, comprising most of those whose rulers are of sufficient 
status to receive gun salutes, are participating in the scheme, 
and will provide among them some thirty thousand men for any 
emergency that may arise. The scheme is, in some sense, an 
application of the motto ‘‘Trust the Indian Princes,’’ though 
there are in it certain anomalies, such as confining the provision 
of artillery to Kashmir, the great Himalayan State which shares 
in the work of guarding the frontier. 

The re-organization has necessitated equitable adjustment, in 
regard to the old Treaty obligation on some of the larger States, 
to make fixed annual contributions to the Indian Exchequer in 
return for the protection we are bound to provide from foreign 
or internal aggression. A decision announced in November, 
1923, was to the effect that when a State paying such a tribute 
maintains troops of undoubted efficiency for Imperial defence, 
and spends on those troops a sum which, in addition to the 
tribute or subsidy, amounts to over 15 per cent. of the gross 
revenue of the State, such excess is regarded as giving a claim 
for a pro tanto remission of the subsidy according to the circum- 
stances of each case. In respect to Mysore, discussion of 
claims for reduction of the subsidy of Rs.35 lakhs (about 
£,250,000 at present exchange rates) per annum began long 
before the new defence scheme was planned. The Dewan, 
Mr. A. R. Banerji, has publicly asked that the principle should 
be applied with due regard both to the special circumstances of 
the State and to the general question of the contribution toward 
the military defence of India by different parts of the Indian 
Empire. The Mysore subsidy has a special history of its own, 
and it. is urged by Mr. Banerji that the gross revenue on which 
the reduction is based ought, as far as possible, to indicate the 
probable position in the near future, rather than the average of 
recent years. 

A feature of the changes, associated with the constitutional 
reforms in British India, has been the extension of the direct 
relations the Government of India has always had with some 
leading principalities and with various groups of States, to those 
which have hitherto been within the political sphere of provincial 
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Governments. The Punjab States were transferred in 1921, 
and the Madras States in 1923. The Kathiawar States and 
Cutch and Palanpur in Northern India were formally transferred 
from the jurisdiction of the Bombay Government at a Durbar 
held at Rajkot by the Viceroy at the end of November. Lord 
Reading gave the assurance that the change would not mean 
a diminution of interest in the States, whose local sentiment 
would be fully considered. In some respects the new arrange- 
ments may be less convenient than the old; but there is un- 
answerable force in the argument of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report that, on general grounds, the relations between the States. 
and Government are clearly a matter for the Central Govern- 
ment, and that the principle had been departed from only on 
‘grounds of history or convenience :— 

It seems to us that the changing conditions of the time 
afford strong reason for confirming the principle; both be- 
cause the institution of a Council of Princes will give a greater 
solidarity to the views of the States, and also because the 
growth of responsibility in provincial Governments will, to 
some extent, unfit them to act in political matters as mere 
agents for the Government of India. 

There is the more reason for unification in the matter of 
political relations from the fact that ‘‘Indian India’’ has rightly 
secured, along with British India, a definite place in Imperial 
and international counsels. In the war two great warrior 
Princes of India, first the Maharajah of Bikanir and next the 
Maharajah of Patiala, were members of the Imperial War Con- 
ference and Cabinet held in London. The former Prince was a 
delegate to the Peace Conference, and at Versailles in the 
summer of 1919 affixed the first Indian signature to a great 
international treaty. The Princes have since been represented 
by a member of their Order at each successive Imperial Con- 
ference. Moreover, India is a member of the League of Na- 
tions, and one of her three representatives at the annual Assem- 
bly at Geneva is an Indian Prince. 

It would have been anomalous to provide for the representa- 
tion of the Native States in Imperial and international affairs 
without establishing a medium of deliberation between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Princes on matters of common interest 
to both. The need was emphasized in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford report, and a Chamber of Princes, modelled on the Chiefs’ 
conferences begun by Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, was in- 
augurated by the Duke of Connaught early in 1921. The 
Chamber is a consultative and advisory body, and has no con- 
cern with the internal affairs of individual States or with the 
relations of any particular State to the British Government. To 
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take an outstanding instance: save by consent of the parties, 
the Chamber can have no locus standi in respect to the claim of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad for the rendition of the Province of 
Berar, which his father permanently leased to the British Gov- 
ernment during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. Attendance is a 
matter of choice, and not of constraint, and the message of the 
King-Emperor, on the occasion of the inauguration, stated it 
to be the desire of His Majesty that, at the discretion of the 
Viceroy, opportunity should be given to any Prince, not taking 
part in the deliberations of the Chamber, to record his views on 
any question that it may have under consideration. The Nizam 
of Hyderabad and the Maharajah of Mysore, the two most 
fmportant rulers, have so far held aloof from the Chamber ; nor 
has it appealed to a few of the heads of States who cherish 
ancient tradition untempered by modern ideas. But, generally 
speaking, the Chamber has grown in favour. The last session 
in November was more largely attended than those previously 
held, and the Delhi correspondent of The Times reports that 
the Chamber has developed its position as an advisory and con- 
sultative body on matters affecting the States. The Chancel- 
lor, the Maharajah of Bikanir, brings to its counsels a thorough 
and practical mind and a progressive outlook. We may share 
the expectation of the King-Emperor that ‘‘a future full of 
great and beneficent activities lies before the Chamber.”’ 

The Montagu-Chelmsford report suggested that the estab- 
lishment of the Chamber might be followed by the creation of 
a Privy Council, on which some of the Princes might be invited 
to serve. Further, the Viceroy might, when he thought fit, 
arrange for joint deliberation and discussion between the Coun- 
cil of State and the Chamber, or between representatives of 
each body. The idea of creating a Privy Council has not 
matured ; and it is more than doubtful whether the Princes 
would welcome a system of joint deliberation with the Council 
of State, a mainly elective body chosen entirely in British India. 
It cannot be said that the existing system entirely meets the 
necessities of the case. It does not provide automatic means 
for taking the views of the States into account before decisions 
affecting India as a whole are reached. The opinion that the 
existing system needs supplementing was expressed by the 
Dewan of Mysore, on behalf of the Maharajah last October, 
in opening the proceedings of the Mysore Representative As- 
sembly. He claimed that, in any new scheme of constitutional 
change in British India, the Indian States should have a definite 
place from which they could make their voices heard in all 
matters vital to their interests and future progress. He stated 
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that suitable proposals were being formulated “‘to ensure that 
Mysore secures her rightful place in the councils of the British 
Indian Empire.” 

As an instance of the ways in which the States are affected 
by British Indian legislation, Mr. Banerji referred to the recent 
adoption of a policy of discriminating protection and its appli- 
cation in the first instance to the steel industry. The pre-war 
customs duties were small, but from 1916 there have been suc- 
cessive enhancements for revenue purposes and a high scale 
has been reached. Many industries are asking for more pro- 
tection than the revenue tariff affords, and enhancements of the 
steel duties, beyond the rates fixed last June, are only avoided 
by the proposal of the Government of India to supplement them 
by bounties on the home production. These changes particu- 
larly affect Mysore, which is developing its own iron and other 
economic resources on a scale necessitating large imports of 
plant and machinery. Mr. Banerji said that the interests of the 
Indian States and their subjects, both as consumers and pro- 
ducers, could not but be affected by a policy ‘‘shaped, or at 
least largely influenced, by powerful industrial and commercial 
interests in British India.” He described the successive in- 
creases of import duties as constituting a drain on Mysore, 
“seriously crippling the taxable capacity of the people and the 
resources of the State, without bringing in any revenue there- 
to. Mr. Banerji intimated that the Durbar had urged the 
need for joint deliberations in respect to the settlement of such 
questions in future. 

The Princes are keenly alive to every issue affecting the main- 
tenance of the rights and privileges guaranteed to them by 
treaties and engagements with the British Government. They 
resent anything savouring of undue interference in internal af- 
fairs, or want of consideration from the political authorities. 
At their instance machinery has been set up for the investiga- 
tion of cases of alleged misconduct, so that the Political De- 
partment may be assisted in the distasteful duty of determining 
whether circumstances justify curtailment or withdrawal of the 
rights, dignities and powers of a ruler, or of debarring from the 
succession a member or members of his family on grounds of 
misrule or misconduct. Whenever any such case arises in 
future in an important State a Commission is to be appointed 
to investigate the facts and to offer advice, unless the ruler con- 
cerned desires that this step should not be taken. The Com- 
mission will ordinarily be composed of a High Court Judge and 
four persons of high status, of whom two at least will be Ruling 
Princes. The issue of the further liberalization of political prac- 
tice has been raised in the Chamber in various forms. 
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It is clear that the relations between the British Government 
and the States cannot be merely static. The Maharajah of 
Bikanir has raised the question whether the administrative 
machinery, devised under the old (and totally different) condi- 
tions, is adapted to deal with those we live under to-day. There 
is much to be said for the plea of His Highness that the prob- 
lems of the Indian States, some of them of admitted urgency, 
should undergo thorough examination, together with a close 
analysis of the existing machinery affecting their relatioris with 
the Crown, to see if it meets the changed conditions of the day. 
The Maharajah points out that it is difficult to secure from the 
Government the requisite attention to these important and com- 
plex questions amid the pressure of current administrative busi- 
ness at Delhi. Consequently, he cherishes an expectation that 
the Viceroy, in consultation with the Secretary of State, may 
decide before long to appoint an authoritative committee to go 
into these matters and submit its recommendations personally to 
His Excellency. He observes that the field of such inquiry 
need not be limited to the immediate present, but could envisage 
the future when the goal of full responsible government in India 
is ultimately reached. 

The advantages of grappling with this important issue and 
taking the long view as to how the independent States can flour- 
ish side by side with increasing degrees of self-government in 
British India as time goes on are obvious. Commission after 
commission has inquired into almost every conceivable question 
of administration and reform in British India, civil and military ; 
but the adjustment of relations with the Indian States to twenti- 
eth century conditions has had no thorough and comprehensive 
examination. The goal of British policy in British India an- 
nounced on August 2oth, 1917, has to be reconciled with the 
unimpaired maintenance of the privileges, rights and dignities 
of the Princes, according to repeated pledges declared by the 
King-Emperor, less than four years ago, to be ‘‘inviolate and 
inviolable.” The process calls not for hasty improvization but 
for diligent examination when, as now, there is time and oppor- 
tunity for full investigation. 

F. H. BROWN. 


THE CHARM OF SKI-ING 


Few things are more difficult to analyse than the pleasure of 
speed. A man can travel to Paris in a modern aeroplane, and 
his hundred miles an hour will yield a thrill far less intense than 
that which inspires an urchin sliding along on a scooter. To 
get the fine Ee of pace, you must eliminate mechanism 
while retaining the ever-present risk of a fall. You can open 
your throttle on an open road, and touch sixty miles an hour 
in your car, without feeling that you are doing anything diff- 
cult. No balance is needed to sit still in a motor, and on an 
open road at least the risk of a spill is negligible. 

Ski-ing owes its fascination to the fact that machinery is 
eliminated, whereas the difficulty of keeping your balance in- 
creases in geometrical progression with every additional mile 
per hour that you add to your pace. Nerve, a good balance, 
and unflagging watchfulness are essential. If your determina- 
tion falters for an instant, a fall is certain. Every fast run is 
a dramatic contest between human weakness and human will. 

Again, with the elimination of machinery, comes a keen sense 
of personal control. Nothing could be simpler than the 
straight, slender, tapering plank of ash, which carries us down 
the hill. The motorist imposes his will through an elaborate 
mechanism of pedals and clutches, but the ski seems part of 
one’s own body, so intimate is the connection, so instantaneous 
the response that they make to the slightest movement of 
muscle. Between the ski-runner and the hillside there is 
nothing but an inch of sensitive ash, which responds to every 
change of rhythm of the slope. As the ski rise and fall, leap- 
ing over hillocks and diving into dips, they seem living and vital 
things with a will that is all their own. They borrow their 
motion, not from petrol or steam, but from the mother earth 
herself. In their simplicity they approach as near wings as 
anything we are likely to find this side of the grave. 

If ski-ing consisted only in running straight downhill, it might 
become monotonous. Its unending fascination is due to the 
fact that these long and apparently clumsy pieces of wood, 
measuring eight or nine feet from heel to toe, can be controlled 
with the same accuracy as the toboggan, and can be forced 
to change their direction far more abruptly and far more rapidly 
than a motor car. An expert, while travelling at twenty miles 
an hour, can call a sudden halt, within a few yards, or can 
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thread his way among trees and other obstacles. A sudden 
telemark swing at the end of a fast straight run is almost 
equally thrilling for the performer and the spectator. 

No sport can be counted in the first rank which is purely 
physical. The joy of ski-ing is not only physical but intellectual. 
The expert ski-runner is forced to study Nature in one of her 
most fascinating moods. He must adapt his tactics to every 
mood of the hills, to every fickle fancy of the snow. Each type 
of snow has its own pace, its own rhythm, and its own charm. 
In deep powder snow you will swing to rest, or change your 
direction by means of the telemark. Hard snow calls for the 
christiania or the stemming turn. Breakable crust demands 
the jump turn, and so on and so forth. The skeleton rider soon 
learns to know the tricks of the Cresta. He masters the secret 
of each corner, gives them all pet names, and can gossip of 
Scylla and Charybdis with the same esoteric knowledge which a 
golfer displays in describing the holes of his favourite course. 
But the hills are never the same, and their secrets are inex- 
haustible. Every run is a revelation, every snowfall a new 
discovery. The summer climber has, of course, to study snow- 
craft, but he can content himself with a superficial and com- 
paratively elementary knowledge. He need only know when 
snow is likely to be hard enough to bear his weight, and yet 
not too hard to call for the axe, and when snow is safe or threat- 
ens an avalanche. Moreover, his decision is deliberate. He 
has time to think, time to examine the snow. Not so the ski- 
runner. The wind whistles past, and only a mottled look on 
the snow, or a suspicion of wind crust betrays the secret of its 
surface. And until he can diagnose snow while travelling at 
bigh speed, until he can carry a compass in his head, and in- 
stinctively allow for the difference in texture, according to the 
orientation and the steepness of the slope, he will spend more 
time on his back than on his feet. The simple categories into 
which the summer mountaineer must divide snow are compli- 
cated in a thousand ways for the ski-runner, who must learn to 
recognize, diagnose and foretell a whole gamut of snow values ; 
each of which has its own significance and its own difficulties. 
For the ski-runner the snow is no lifeless mantle on the hills, 
the shroud which buries those dead pastures which are waiting 
for the resurrection of the spring. On the contrary, he learns 
to love the snow as a friend, and to wrestle with it as an enemy. 
The snow is full of joy and full of malice. There are days when 
it seems to bear him downwards on wings of pure delight, and 
there are moments when a thousand evil spirits lurk beneath 
its surface, ready to trip him up by the heels and to cast him 
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into humiliating positions. And, because snow calls for such 
long study, ski-ing is not the monopoly of the young and the 
athletic. The middle-aged and the old will often show to ad- 
vantage on a long tour, simply because their experience and 
mastery of snow-craft will often compensate for strength and 
nerve which are past their prime. 

The study of snow is endless. Every month of the winter 
has its own lessons. Winter snow is not the same as spring 
snow, and the spring snow in the valleys is very different from 
that summer snow on the glaciers which yields excellent ski- 
ing to those who realize that ski-ing is not purely a winter 
sport. But enough of generalities. Let me try to describe a 
characteristic day on ski. With the reader’s permission we 
will suppose that we are starting out long before the dawn for 
a full day’s ski-ing. The modern ski-runner seldom sees the 
winter’s dawn. In the old days we always started before the 
stars set, because our pace, both uphill and downhill, was in- 
comparably slower than that of the runner of to-day, and, when 
I recall the wonder of Alpine dawn, seen ‘‘yesterday, many 
years ago,” I feel that there were compensations for our lower 
standard of technique. But let us assume that our expedition 
involves a good stiff climb, a climb of six thousand feet. The 
party consists of ski-runners in the pink of condition, all slight- 
ly contemptuous of the weaker brigade, whose days are spent 
dawdling up two or three thousand feet. We mean business, 
and the alarm-clock has been set for 4 a.m. 

Breakfast is a silent meal. The realization that six thou- 
sand vertical feet have to be climbed has a sobering effect. 
Everybody is eager to be off, and to get to grips with the climb. 
But this momentary depression vanishes when one steps out into 
the night. Nobody has ever seen the stars until he has visited 
the Alps in winter. I have heard a great deal of the glory of 
the Eastern night, but when I went to the East I was dis- 
illusioned. The stars which look down on the desert cannot be 
compared with those that greet us from the frosty depths of 
a winter sky in the Alps. No moon rivals the incomparable 
glory of the Alpine moon. I have read small print by the light 
of the moon in January. I remember reaching the Lötschens- 
liicke long after the sun had set on a January evening many 
years ago. Seventy miles away Mont Blanc rose above the 
shadows ; every detail of its ridges was revealed with microscopic 
distinctness by the moon. 

To start out on a long winter climb, with a full moon sail- 
ing through the heavens, is an experience which leaves an in- 
delible impress on the mind. Snow is seldom a dull and fea- 
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tureless surface, and under the full moon it reveals a delicacy of 
texture and a range of tone and shadow which tends to van- 
ish under the glare of the mid-day sun. The mountains have 
lost their solid suggestion of bulk. As one toils up through 
the pines and catches fairy glimpses of shimmering snows, 
one has no difficulty in realizmg what Bishop Berkeley meant 
when he wrote: ‘‘All the choir of heaven and furniture of the 
earth, in a word, all these bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world, have not any subsistence without a mind.’’ 
You cling tenaciously to the dream hills, half afraid lest the 
dream should suddenly vanish, and lest you should awaken on 
to the unlovely world of crowded streets and grey skies from 
which you have escaped to the Alps. 

Gradually, the new day begins. The shadows cast by the 
pale eastern sky faintly intrude on the dominant shadows of 
the moon ; intrude, and gradually dispute the moon’s supremacy. 
The winter dawn is always wonderful, and never more so than 
when the dawn coincides with the setting of the moon. 

Suddenly, a pale, cold disk leaps up beyond the rim of the 
distant hills. The snowy foreground, glinting in the rays of 
the low-risen sun, is transformed into a carpet of diamond-dust. 
And then, very slowly, the air borrows warmth from the sun, 
and the chill of night yields to the welcome of the new day. 
Your leader suggests that the time has come for breakfast. 
Off come the sacks, and out come the sandwiches, and, as you 
smoke the best pipe of the day, and watch the smoke curling 
upwards into a windless sky, you rejoice in the thought that you 
have broken the back of the day’s march, and that the valley, 
still asleep and still in the shadow, lies some three thousand 
solid feet below you. | 

All that follows is pure joy. You are in good training, and 
find a quiet pleasure in the winding uphill track. There is 
little effort in following a good spoor laid at the proper angle. © 

If others have run down where you are climbing, their tracks 
add interest to the march.  Foot-tracks in snow have no 
personality, and little interest, but a ski-runner leaves his auto- 
graph on the snow, and if you know a man’s running you can 
often pick out his down-hill tracks from the spoor of others. 

The writing on the mountain wall betrays the poor perform- 
er, and bears witness to the skill of the expert. ‘“That was a 
good party,’’ remarks your leader, as your uphill spoor crosses 
three tracks left by a descending party, three single furrows 
with no touch of the stick. Up above, on the steeper slopes 
below the pass, a delicate succession of intersecting curves 
shows where your unknown precedessors swept down in a suc- 
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cession of linked telemarks. A long straight line interrupted 
by a grave proves that the leader ran with more courage than 
discretion, and the sudden stop swings above the blind edge 
where he fell proves that those who followed learnt something 
from his fate. And then, perhaps, you see the tracks of another 
party, broad tram-line tracks, with a deep groove cut by their 
sticks. ‘‘That must be old Smith’s crowd,’’ says somebody, 
“the last survivors of the stone age. I’m glad they go far 
afield when they want to stick-ride, as their habit might have 
a demoralizing effect on the novices.”’ 

There is a great art in laying a good uphill track, and a wise 
leader can save his party much trouble by laying an even spoor 
that climbs at a uniform angle, and that dispenses with un- 
necessary kick-turns. To follow a good leader is very peace- 


A party that is in good training, and that is wisely led, can 
manage a six or seven hours’ climb without the slightest sug- 
gestion of real fatigue. Still, it is good to reach the summit, 
and to feel that lunch, a pipe, and the glories of the run-down 
have been fairly earned. 

If the day is windless, a glorious hour can be spent on the 
summit. The Alpine sun is so strong and the air so dry that 
cold is only felt when the wind is actually blowing. I have sat 
on the summit of the Finster-Aarhorn in January, fourteen 
thousand feet above the sea, stripped to the waist, and allowed 
the strong winter sunshine full play. 

No views can rival winter views for their crystal clearness. 
In the shadowed valley winter may still reign supreme, but, 
where the snow is touched by the sun, it loses its monotonous 
whiteness, and reveals a wealth of imprisoned colour. 

And, as you smoke your pipe, you will probably be planning 
out the tactics of the run. Of course, if you are crossing a 
pass, or running down over unknown country, you will have no 
data to guide you, but if your line of descent coincides with 
the line of your climb, your mind will have been busy through- 
out the long march with schemes for the descent. You will 
have done your best to detect those traps which would catch 
an unwary runner ; you will have noticed the points where the 
snow changes its texture and its speed, and you may well 
have made mental notes of any stray rocks or trees which 
would give a clue to the best line down a difficult slope. 

And now the time has come to start. The snow is scraped 
from the ski, sacks are tightened, and just as you are giving a 
last look to your bindings the leader gets away. He starts 
with a few cautious turns, and then sinks on to his leading ski 
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and heads straight for the valley. He disappears in a cloud 
of crystal. Will he stand? A laugh and a shout float up- 
wards from a little shelf 500 feet below, and you realize that 
your turn has come. 

Before you quite realize what has happened, you are off, 
and you hear music, whose echoes haunt you through the long 
summer months, the hiss of the snow as your ski drive through 
the crystals. A few curves, and you decide to risk a straight 
run. The wind rises into a tempest and sucks the breath out 
of your body. A lonely fir swings past like a telegraph pole 
seen from an express train. You conquer the tendency for 
your ski to run apart by locking your knees and keeping your 
ski together. And now comes the supreme crisis, the run out 
where the gradient suddenly changes. You throw your weight 
forward and mutter ‘‘Hold it! Hold it!’’ as the shock 
drives up through your leg. You realize to your intense aston- 
ishment that you have not fallen. The pace relaxes. You 
sweep out on to a gentle slope, and the hurricane dies away. 
You glory in the sense of control which you have recaptured 
over your ski, no longer untamed demons hurrying you through 
space but the most docile of slaves. You are playing with 
gravity ; you are the master of the snow; you can make it 
yield like water and resist like steel. Suddenly, you decide 
to stop. A rapid telemark, the snow sprays upward, and ‘‘the 
flabberie snow broth has relented and melted about your heeles.’’ 
The Elizabethan who struck out this phrase missed his voca- 
tion. He should have learnt to ski. 

Breathless but happy, you turn to examine with loving pride 
the track which you have just cut. It looks very impressive 
—to you. And now the most youthful member of your party, 
young Achilles, is ready to start. He has only been ski-ing 
for three seasons, but he has youth and strength at his com- 
mand, and you realize, a little sadly, that the modern runner 
learns as much in one year as you learnt in ten seasons. He 
disdains the tentative, cautious curves with which you ex- 
plored the summit slopes, puts his ski together at the top, and 
cuts a straight line through the turns with which you led off ; 
a clean single furrow from the cairn to the shelf on which you 
are standing. Envy and appreciation contend within you as 
you watch the grace and certainty of the christiania swings 
with which he concludes his run. a 

Better slip away while he is gaining his breath. You start 
on good snow, and then, suddenly, the slope steepens and 
changes its direction. You are running from easterly on to 
south-easterly slopes; long years of experience have taught 
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you to carry a compass in your head, and to be prepared for 
the least change of direction. You realize that the slopes 
below have been exposed both to sun and to wind, and so you 
full up with a christiania and proceed cautiously. Ah! just 
as you expected—breakable crust. That needs care. Jump 
turns will be the order of the day rather than telemarks, and 
you rejoice in the infinite variety of ski-ing as you ski down 
snow which calls for all your technique and mastery of the 
different turns. And here comes Achilles, taking it straight, 
of course. But Achilles has still something to learn. The 
crust which you had anticipated, and against which you had 
protected yourself, has caught him unawares. He rushes at 
high speed from powder snow into crust. A swift somersault, 
and he lands on his head. Experience counts as well as youth 
and strength. You like Achilles considerably better than you 
did. 


But now the snow changes once again, and the breakable 
crust gives place to solid crust slightly softened in the sun, a 
glorious running surface. You run down in a series of stem 
christianias, long sweeping curves on the sure, straight sur- 
face. 

Now you have reached the forest line. You can choose be- 
tween an open glade and a thousand feet of running through 
trees. “ʻI vote for a little bit of birds-nesting,’’ says the leader, 
“I am bored with open country.’ He dives into the wood 
and you follow. Wood running is perhaps the most delight- 
ful of all forms of ski-ing. It is easy enough to bring off your 
turns when you have an open slope on which to place them, a 
very different matter when a telemark has to be placed with an 
accuracy to be measured in inches. Achilles collides with a 
tree, and you like him better than ever. 

The trees thin out into a thousand feet of open country. To- 
day, the fashionable turn is the open christiania, and you are 
anxious to prove that, even if you began to ski in the late nine- 
ties, you can keep abreast with modern fashions. You sweep 
down the powder snow 

In many a winding bout 
Of linked music long drawn out. 

Just as you are hoping that Achilles will make some pleasant 
comment on your track, you observe with disgust that he has 
taken the entire slope straight from top to bottom, and restored 
his self-respect by a wonderful straight run unmarred by a fall. 

And now the sun is setting behind the hills. A group of 
pines near the sky-line is transformed into molten silver. The 
snow churned up by the ski is transfigured, and your friends 
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trail clouds of glory as they flash past.. As the night creeps 
up from the valley, you make your last swing near the river 
basin, and your little party reassembles for the last half-mile 
or so back to the hotel. 

An hour later you are smoking a pipe in your bath. The 
climb took six or seven hours, and the run down less than forty 
minutes. The more expert you become, the briefer is your 
reward for hours of toil. You reflect, however, that even the 
long hours of the ascent had a charm and stored your mind 
with pictures of beauty which you can turn over at leisure 
throughout the long months in the lowlands. Again, time is 
only relative, and, in retrospect at least, the long uneventful 
Gays seem far briefer than forty crowded minutes of intense 
excitement and concentrated thrills. 

But ski-ing is something more than poetry translated into 
motion. It is delightful to explore the best runs in your favour- 
ite centres, and to wind up the day with a hot bath and a game 
cf bridge in a comfortable hotel. But, for the man who is a 
wanderer at heart, there will come moments when all these 
things will seem idle and unprofitable, and when he will long to 
escape into some hidden and secret valley with the ski-awakened 
echoes which seem to have slumbered since time began. It is 
only thus that you will see something of that underlying life of 
the real Swiss, a life which is only superficially changed by the 
tourist traffic. You will not regret palatial hotels, as you settle 
down after a long day among the snows, to a simple dinner in 
a small inn, which, perhaps, never sees a tourist from October 
to June. One by one the villagers drop in for a drink. Those 
long, black, wiry cigars, with which your host supplies them, 
would be valuable as a test for the lung power of candidates for 
Everest honours, and you admire the technique which enables 
them to keep these cigars alight while exchanging details of 
village gossip. One of these days I hope to master the mystery 
of jazz, a card game much beloved by the Swiss, which seems 
to be a primitive form of whist. 

Most delightful of all forms of ski-ing holidays is to spend 
two or three weeks crossing a succession of passes on ski. It 
is interesting, mentally, to link up the valleys and ridges into 
cne consistent system, to watch the map coming alive as you 
translate its academic statements into terms of experience. 
Sometimes the sense of travel is emphasized when two passes 
carry you through three languages. Sometimes you will seem 
tc move not only through space but through time. You pass 
at dawn some little church where the old gods, transformed 
into Catholic Saints, still listen to the prayers which have 
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changed but little since the first missionaries came to terms 
with the older faith. That same evening you may perhaps ski 
down a valley where the tourist has pegged out his claim, where 
vast hotels overshadow the same trim, deserted Lutheran 
chapel ; and where “‘from haunted hill and dale,’’ the ‘‘parting 
genius” has long been expelled. 

I have no space to describe the peculiar fascination of 
mountaineering on ski, but I maintain that no man is a com- 
plete ski-runner until he has explored the upper glaciers of the 
Alps on ski, and that no mountaineer is an all-round mountain- 
eer until he has seen the Alps at all seasons, and until he has 
crossed his glacier not only on foot but on ski. In the winter, 
the Alps have a severe and aloof majesty which they have long 
lost in summer. Climbers are few and far between, and the 
high Alps are free from the attention of incompetent folk 
anxious to be lifted up a few fashionable peaks. 

In spring the Alps are at their loveliest, and no experience 
in mountaineering can rival the joy of glacier ski-ing in May. 
The contrast between the dazzling white of the upper snows 
and the glory of the fresh May green of the valleys is a con- 
trast you will appreciate most fully after spending two or three 
days under the intolerable glare of the May sun shining on the 
May glaciers. You begin the day linking your christianias 
down the perfect snow of a glacier pass ; you wander down at 
sunset among the pines to the lower pastures in all their splen- 
did panoply of spring flowers. You get the best of both worlds ; 
the winter still welcomes your ski among the heights, while 
the spring decks the lower slopes with beauty. | 

For the ski-runner Scheidegg and Parsenn Furka are names 
to conjure with no less than Mont Arosa and Mont Blanc. 
The ski-runner, perhaps, can echo, with more conviction than 
the man who only climbs on foot, the words of a sixteenth 
century traveller who wrote a wonderful passage on the praise 
of hills. To the ski-runner, perhaps to the ski-runner alone, 
there is ‘‘neither hill nor hillock that doth not contain in it some 
most sweete memorie of worthie matters.’’ 


ARNOLD LUNN. 


HOW TO SEE RUSSIA ON NOTHING A WEEK 


Alexei Ivanovitch was seized with hiccoughs one evening while 
sipping his tea-tinged hot water at the Balkan Tchainaya, my 
favourite tea-house in a certain Petrograd slum. 

‘God help you !” ejaculated a group of carters at the next 
table, vigorously crossing themselves. There is a spice of im- 
pudence about this invocation of heavenly aid in our country, 
but in Russia it is merely a blend of piety and amazement. Our 
cook found me busily engaged with a saw and planks in the 
garden. 

‘“‘Shto dyelaite ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘T’m making a table.’’ 

‘‘God help you!’’ She crossed herself... .. 

Alexei Ivanovitch was a loutish youth with unruly hair and a 
tattered pair of extraordinarily greasy and mud-spattered trou- 
sers. His mouth remained permanently ajar. His face was 
mildly silly. 

Still, I was interested in him. I had never before seen a 
Russian seized with hiccoughs. One never does see Russians 
with hiccoughs, or fat Chinese or Rochester men who do not 
spit. 
i ‘‘Does he often do that ?’’ I asked Mwishka, when he passed 
my table. 

“No, God help him!’’ said Mwishka, crossing himself. 
‘‘God is with Alexei Ivanovitch.’’ 

Such divine associations cannot be common among the Bal- 
kan’s clientele. I made further inquiries. 

‘‘Alexei is the greatest traveller in Russia,” said Mwishka. 
“Look at his trousers.” I looked at them. ‘‘Alexei has 
been to the ends of the earth. He knows every river and every 
railway and every city between Riga and Vladivostok. God 
is with him.”’ 

I had a long stare at this remarkable young man. Then I 
noticed that his hands, though not clean, did not look as though 
he were addicted to heavy toil. Doubtless he was a pickpocket ? 

“No,” demurred Mwishka. ‘‘He is too unskilful for that. 
He is a messenger.’’ 

Now the only kind of messenger who is sent all up and down 
the empire is the artelschik. The system of payment by cheque 
is only in its infancy in Russia. Men distrust cheques and 
eschew cheque-books, partly because they dislike handing over 
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their money to a bank run by persons with all the frailties of 
the human race, but mainly because everyone in Russia invests 
his money in the small industrial enterprises of his acquaintances. 
Hence, if you wish to pay some money to a man two thousand 
miles away you send it to him by an artelschik (bonded cash 
carrier)—in cash. But the artelschik is a grave and reverend 
seigneur, a shade too ’umble in his manner perhaps, but none 
the less a Personage. He wears a suit of black cloth, a cel- 
luloid collar and a bowler or black felt hat. His mouth is tightly 
closed and he never visits low tea dens . . . . 

Mwishka was busy. He had no time for biography. He 
hurried off to the samovar. 

I took my glass and teapot over to Alexei’s table. The chair 
opposite him was vacant. 

‘“Mozhno ?’’ I asked. 

‘“Pozhowsta! Sadites!’’ he answered, half-rising, to wel- 
come me. 

I sat down and sipped my tea. Then I offered him a 
cigarette. 

‘*Alexei Ivanovitch, you are a great traveller ?’’ I remarked. 

“I have travelled much,” he admitted. 

‘“You are the greatest traveller in Russia,’’ I repeated. ‘‘You 
have been to the ends of the earth. And God is with you.”’ 

‘‘God is certainly with me. I leave for Astrakhan to-morrow 
night. Perhaps I shall go on thence to Tiflis. Can I do any- 
thing for you at Astrakhan or in the Kafkas ?’’ 

‘‘When you get to Medzhena you can buy from Mikhail a 
handful of his excellent plums and eat them for me.”’ 

“Akh! It is two years since :you were at Medzhena. 
Mikhail is dead. Anna Dirnova has the station fruit booth 
now. 

“I should like you to take my greetings to Irkutsk.” 

‘Do your wife and children live there ?”’ 

‘‘No. I should like you to greet a Dane named Adsbol, who 
lives there, and his nice little dog Vixen. See, I will give you 
fifteen kopecs and you shall buy two meat piroshkies for Vixen 
and a cabbage one for yourself.’’ 

‘‘Khorosho.’’ He took the coin and thrust it down his neck 
into some receptacle of valuables concealed there. ‘‘Soon I go 
to Siberia again. I shall buy two meat piroshkies for the dog 
Vixen, belonging to the Dane, Adsbol ; and one cabbage piro- 
shki I shall buy for myself.’’ 

‘‘Budete liubezno.’’ I shoved over my glass and he filled 
it. He accepted another cigarette. 

‘Alexei Ivanovitch,’’ I said, “‘now that I know where you 
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travel, I want to know why you travel and how you travel.’’ 

“I travel because I tire of staying in one place.’’ 

‘That is an excellent reason. It was the same reason that 
took me from Staten Island to Port Tewfik, by way of the 
Maimatchin bazaar in Mongolia. There was peace and sun- 
shine at Port Tewfik, and the blueness of the Red Sea was 
bluer than the star-spangled dome of the chapel of Our Iberian 
Lady. There were great ships gliding by, ships as long as the 
the Gostinnoi Dvor, with smoke and steam feathering out of 
their funnels. There were aeroplanes whirring across the sky 
and gunroom messes playing donkey polo in the sand behind 
the dry dock. And moustachioed Greek Boy Scouts, who 
will never see 19 again, flitted hither and thither in their short 
knickerbockers, firmly gripping a broom-handle in the right 
hand. But the vermouth was very vile. Vermouth is a kind of 
vodka, znaete? So I came to Petrograd by way of Corfu, Cork 
and Copenhagen.”’ 

‘‘Here there is neither vermouth nor vodka. Petrograd is a 
hole,’’ said Alexei Ivanovitch. 

“Now, how do you travel, Alexei? J am no good as a ‘hare.’ 
When I lie under the seat the dust gets into my nostrils and I 
sneeze. Then the conductor hears. He prods me out with 
his foot and says: ‘Chorrt vasmi, tsooki sin!’ And I blush 
and pay him in full for a ticket.”’ 

“I never pay for a ticket, brother.”’ 

‘‘How so? Do you watch where someone places his ticket 
after it has been inspected and then pluck it gently from his 
pocket when he sleeps ?”’ 

‘‘Niet. I pay no heed to tickets, cheste slovo !’’ 

“*Then you do not sneeze when the dust gets up your nose— 
perhaps you plug your nostrils with cottonwool? Or perhaps 
you carry a piece of chalk, as my friend Sergei used to, and 
from your lair under the seat chalk a little symbol on the boots 
of the conductors, so that when they come sneaking by on their 
rounds you can recognize their boots and make great efforts to 
refrain from sneezing until they shall have passed on.” 

Alexei Ivanovitch was interested. His mouth opened wider 
and his eyes grew bright. ‘“‘Navierno! Did he really? That 
was a clever dodge. But I, J do not travel under the seat, as 
a hare.” 

‘Then do you sit on the step outside the door at the end of 
the car until the ticket-seekers have passed on ?”’ 

“‘I do not sit on the step. By day and by night I pass freely 
on the train. I hide from nobody and never am I asked to 
show a ticket.” 
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An inspiration came to me. 

‘‘Inside the train—or outside ?’’ 

**Inside, brother.’’ 

‘Alexei, you are a great man !”’ | 

Alexei Ivanovitch swilled down the rest of his tea and gazed 
at me, dribbling from his under-lip. 

‘You, too, are a traveller, brother,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘You 
have travelled even further than me. You have seen the Kras- 
noi More. I have gone only so far as the Yellow Sea. I speak 
no foreign tongues and I have no passport, so I cannot go 
abroad. Perhaps one day there will be better vodka at Port 
Tewfik and you will want to go back. And you cannot go back 
as a ‘hare’, for the dust gets up your nose and you sneeze when 
the conductor is near. Perhaps you will no longer have enough 
money to buy a ticket ?”’ 

‘‘Da! Da!’’ I said eagerly. 

“*So if you will promise not to tell these dooraks (asses) I 
will show you how I travel everywhere I want to without hiding 
and without bribing and without paying a kopec for a ticket.” 

He pulled from his bosom a leaf of exercise-book paper and 
passed it to me. 

‘‘That is the pass that opens all doors to me, that takes me 
everywhere. I have only to walk through the train showing 
that and no one will molest me. With it I am allowed to travel 
all over Holy Russia on trains. And people give me blessings 
and kopecs and pieces of bread and sausage, and glasses of tea, 
as we trundle across the steppes.”’ 

On the paper was scrawled :— 


pity me 1 am deaf and dumb 


BASSETT DIGBY. 


Literary Causerie : 


TO A DISTANT FRIEND (XID 


Dear Perdita, 


Edward Marsh, the editor of Georgian Poetry, has just pub- 
lished a little book you will enjoy, Forty-two Fables of La 
Fontaine (Heinemann, 6/-). It is astonishing how neatly and 
lightly he has run them into English. You might have thought 
it would have been as vain a task to translate La Fontaine as 
to translate Horace ; but clearly it is not so. It can be well 
done. Read this book—it has been well done! I do not 
say without loss, nor certainly would Mr. Marsh, but it is sur- 
prising how close he has managed to keep to the spirit, and even 
the words, of the original. Here and there, he has had to ex- 
pand ; here and there, to contract, which in the case of La 
Fontaine always means loss ; for no writer was more exquisitely 
economical or precise than La Fontaine. I have cut out for your 
Patchwork one complete Fable from Mr. Marsh’s translations, 
so you can judge for yourself how near he comes to reproducing 
the effect of the original. But that you may keep in mind the 
kind of points at which even great ingenuity must fail, compare 
the opening of ‘“The Young Widow’’ with La Fontaine’s poem 
which opens thus :— 


La perte d’un époux ne va point sans soupires. 
On fait beaucoup de bruit, et puis on se console, 
Sur les ailes du Temps la tristesse s’envole, 

Le Temps ramène les plaisirs. 


Now Mr. Marsh :— 


When husbands die, widows must sigh. 
There’s a loud burst of grief at first, 

But resignation follows after ; 

‘Let Time but fly, the tears go dry, 

And on Time’s wing come jest and laughter. 


Five lines to four, you see, and in the English version there 
is an emphasis which spoils a little the easy, indulgent malice 
of the French. ‘‘“There’s a loud burst of grief at first’’ misses 
the casualness of ‘‘On fait beaucoup de bruit,’’ and there is an 
unnecessary elaboration about ‘“‘jest and laughter’’ which misses 
the exquisite archness of 


Le Temps ramène les plaisirs. 
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Notice, too, that, though the rhythm of the translation is 
careful, it has not the exquisite appropriateness of the original, 
which seems to end with an ironical little bow and a smile. But 
how extremely happy Mr. Marsh is you will discover for your- 
self and, that you may be on the look-out for his delicate strokes, 
I will give you one example. 

Two of the characteristics of La Fontaine which make him so 
extremely hard to translate are his power of calling up a picture 
without description, and of suggesting, indirectly, movement and 
action. ‘“‘Cela est peint”, wrote Madame de Sévigné when 
she sent her daughter the Fables. La Fontaine is a painter with 
a wonderful faculty of rendering with a touch the physiognomy of 
animals and things. 

Un jour, sur ses longs pieds, allait je ne sats où 
Le héron, au long bec emmanché d’un long cou: 
Il cétoyatt une nviere. 


You see the bird. 


Un pauvre biicheron, tout couvert de ramée, 
Sous le faix du fagot aussi bien que des ans, 
Gémissant et courbé, marchait a pas pesant, 
Et tachait de gagner sa chaumine en fumée. 


Everything is there : tout couvert de ramée—you see the load 
upon his back and watch his slow progress towards his hovel. 
A l'heure de l'affût, soit lorsque la lumière 
Précipite ses traits dans l’humide séjour, 
Soit lorsque le soleil rentre dans sa carrière, 
Et que, n’étant plus nuit, il n’est pas encore jour : 
Et nouveau Fupiter, du haut de cet Olympe, 
Fe foudrote, à discrétion, 
Un lapin qui n’y pensait guère. 
Fe vois fuir aussitôt toute la nation 
Des lapins, qui, sur la bruyère 
L'oeil éveillé, l’oreille au guet, 
S’egayaient, et de thym parfumaient leur banquet. 


How much better than description serves to give us the feel- 
ing of the hour that plain statement, n'étant plus nuit, i west 
pas encore jour as simple as Byron’s The moon is up, and yet tis 
not night. 

And now for his talent for suggesting movement. Mr. 
Strachey quotes an example in Landmarks in French Literature 
which illustrates it exactly: ‘‘When Bertrand (the monkey) 
bas eaten the chestnuts which Raton (the cat) has pulled out 
of the fire, the friends are interrupted ; the fable ends thus :— 
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Une servante vint ; adieu, mes gens! Raton 
N’étatt pas content, ce dit-on. 


How admirable are the brevity and the lightness of that ‘adieu 
mes gens ! In these words the instantaneous vanishing of the 
animals is indicated with masterly precision. One can almost see 
their tails whisking round the corner.’’ To take one more in- 
stance ; this time, one of a kindred but different device, but as 
exquisite in its unobtrusive effect, one which will also give me an 
opportunity of showing you with what careful scrutiny Mr. 
Marsh has bent upon his adored poet. In the fable of ‘“The Rat 
and the Oyster,’’ after the rat has left his hole and explored, as 
he thinks, the world, he comes across a bed of oysters. 


Une s'était ouverte ; et baillant au soleil 

Par un doux zéphir réjouie, 
Humait l'air, respirait, était épanoui, 

Blanche, grasse, et d'un goût, à la voir, non parell. 
D’ aussi loin que le vat voit cette huitre qui baille. 
““Qu’apercois-je?’’ dit-il; ‘‘c’est quelque victuaille! 
Et, si je ne me trompe à la couleur du mets, 
Fe dois faire aujour’ hui bonne chère ou jamais.” 
La-dessus, maitre rat, plein de belle espérance, 
Approche de l’écaille, allonge un peu le cou, 
Se sent pris comme aux lacs ; car l’huttre tout d’un coup 
Se referme. Et voila ce que fait l'ignorance. 


The phrase baillant au soleil, and the manner in which the 
surprise of the rat is conveyed when the oyster shuts, are ex- 
amples of ‘La Fontaine’s exquisite talent. Notice how sus- 
pending the words se referme and carrying them over to the 
next line brings the action before our eyes. 

Now see how subtly Mr. Marsh has responded to these 
qualities : — 


Most of the shells were closed, but one 

Lay open, drinking in the sun, 

Fanned by an air that breathed delight, 
Basking in soft abandonment, 

So round, so fat, so fresh, so white, 

So obviously succulent. 

“Ha !”’ cries the Rat, in rapt astonishment, 
‘“There’s something here that tempts my appetite. 
If I can trust the colour and the smell, 

I’ve never in my life dined half so well.” 

In then high hopes he nears the shell, 
Stretches his neck and pokes it in, 
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When, snap ! the Oyster, like a gin, 

Brings down her lid—the Rat is caught ; 

And all for want of being properly taught. 
He, too, has got the effect of suddenness, 

| the Oyster, like a gin, 

Brings down her lid— 
(there is the suspension) but he has not got it by La Fontaine’s 
very quiet, indirect methods, only by translating the effect of 
them on his own sensitive scholarly mind. Thus inevitably, 
though those impressions are rendered with a neatness unex- 
pectedly perfect, something is lost, (it is inevitable), namely, 
the unobtrusive subtlety with which those effects are produced 
in the original. 

Does it strike you as unnecessary to look at an author thus 
through a magnifying glass ? There are a few certainly who can 
stand such scrutiny, and one of the rare pleasures La Fontaine 
provides is the discovery that passages which seem carelessly 
easy are constructed with the most fastidious nicety. The art 
which conceals art is his ; he seems to be prattling, and then— 
behind that, as a last delicacy reserved for the epicurean reader, 
he betrays that his simplicity and spontaneity are artful after 
all. M. Valery, in a recent book of criticism, Variétiés, delicate 
to the point of mystification but beautifully written, warns us 
against the conventional conception of La Fontaine as an idle, 
dreaming wool-gatherer. It is true that such perfection of 
diction can only be attained by exacting concentration, yet for 
all that the traditional idea of La Fontaine is not far out. 

He was born at Château-Thierry in 1621, and he was there- 
fore the eldest of ‘‘the four friends’ —Molière, Boileau, Racine, 
himself—and one year older than Molière. He was brought up in 
that little country town, and acquired the love and intimate 
knowledge of the country which were to stand him in such good 
stead long afterwards :— 


L’innocente beauté des jardins et du jour 
Allait faire à jamais le charme de ma vie... .. 


(However familiar, one never gets tired of those two lines). His 
father wanted him to be a land agent and to marry. He con- 
sented ; for it was his nature to take the least line of resistance. 
But he made even a worse land agent than he did a husband, 
and of marriage he made a very poor job. He was like water 
which can be held in an open hand, but when grasped escapes. 
He left his work and his wife, and went to Paris. Though he was 
often silent and absent in company, with witty agreeable people 
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he was the best of company. The beau monde fell in love with 
him at once, and, what is rarely the case, never grew tired of 
him. His compliments were the most flattering in the world, 
for he could make no pretty speeches at all unless his affections 
were touched. He always spoke out of himself, but since his 
nature was perfectly amiable this transparency never revealed 
anything ugly or unpleasant. And all the time, in his conver- 
sation, as in his verse, the artist kept watch over the utterances 
of the simpleton, turning naivetés into subtleties. He was en- 
tirely without pretension. The clever had plenty of opportuni- 
ties of laughing at him ; then the next moment he would show a 
fineness of perception which made them feel clumsy in com- 
parison. His manners were absent ; his dress untidy ; but he 
never offended good taste. One of the few people he did not 
please was Louis XIV. His pride was in his work—all his pride, 
he had none left to prevent him becoming a perpetual pensioner 
on the bounty of friends. First Fouquet, then Mme de Boull- 
lon, then Mme de la Sabiliére, then others, then the duc de Ven- 
dôme ‘‘protected’’ him. Having no pride, he loved those who 
were kind to him without a grudge, and he accepted favours with- 
out shame. When Mme de Sabiliére died La Fontaine wan- 
dered sadly out of the Hotel in the Rue Saint-Honoré, which had 
long been his home. The story is that at the corner of the 
street he met his friend, M’d’Hervart, who asked him to come to 
the Hotél d’ Hervart ; “I was going there’’ was his answer, 
which reminds us that no poet has written about friendship with 
such gentle gravity :— 
Qu'un ami véritable est une douce chose! 
Il cherche nos besoins au fond de notre cœur; 
Il nous épargne la pudeur 
De les lui découvrir nous même. 
Un Songe, un rein, tout lui fait peur 
Quand il s'agit de ce qu’il aime. 
The fable of ‘“The Two Friends’’ is one of the few more serious 
ones which Mr. Marsh has translated. He has paraphrased 
the end very prettily. 


But what a treasure is a faithful friend ! 

To please your heart is all his end ; 

And how, he need not painfully enquire ; 

His own heart teaches him your heart’s desire ; 
And even a dream can rouse his fear, 

If it but touches what he holds so dear. 


The last two lines are perfect translation, but no paraphrase can 
reach the delicate precision and truth of :— 
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Il nous épargne la pudeur 
De les lui découvrir nous même. 


What a relief La Fontaine must have been in an age of noble 
attitudes ; the age of Corneille, Racine, La Rochefoucauld, 
Fénelon, Boileau! He preached so much more wisely than 
Rousseau to the next generation, the philosophy of nature. Do 
you know the story which Walpole tells in one of his Letters of 
the little girl who, asked to repeat the ‘Lord’s Prayer in French, 
began: Notre Pére sur un arbre perché? There is a sort of 
moral in it. You will delight in these translations. I chose 
one, not a bit better than many others, to show how wittily Mr. 
Marsh has rhymed them and how ingeniously and loving- 
ly he has rendered each turn of the verse. 


DESMOND MACCARTHY. 


Patch-Work 
THE TORTOISE AND THE TWO DUCKS 


A Tortoise once, whose brain tho’ weak was active, 
Sick of her burrow, planned the world to roam. 
(Th’ idea of Foreign Parts is so attractive, 
And cripples easily grow bored with home.) 
Two Ducks, to whom the would-be flier 
Referred this laudable desire, 
Made sure that they could satisfy her. 
“We’ll chariot you by air across th’ Atlantic,” 
They said. ‘‘You see how open lies the way; 
Twill be no less instructive than romantic, 
Visiting a fresh country every day, 
Kingdoms, republics, manners, creeds and races, 
Taking full notes of all the various places— 
We can assure you, ma’am, you’ll profit 
By every single moment of it. 
Ulysses did the same long since.’’ 
(Reader, you weren’t expecting Mrs. 
Tortoise to be compared to Ulysses?) 
They found her easy to convince, 
The bargain struck, the birds produce 
A simple and ingenious trick 
For the adventurous pilgrim’s use: 
Between her jaws they pass a stick, 
ar tight” they warned her—.,‘‘don’t let gol’) 
ach duck then grips an end, and lo! 
Into the air the trio rise. 
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Picture the general surprise 

‘On seeing the immense testacean 

At such a startling elevation. 

“A miracle!’ (such were the words 

Rose to her hearing) ‘‘Lord support us, 
Look if it isn’t the Queen Tortoise 

Up in the sky between two birds!’’ 

“The Queen,” cries she, ‘‘yes, that’s correct, 
So mind you treat me with respect P’ 

Alas, to speak at all was rash. 

Her jaws unlocked, the stick flies out, 

And down she tumbles with a crash. 

’Twas her own folly brought her end about. 


Imprudence and garrulity 
And idle curiosity 
And idiotic vanity 
Are children of one family. 


THE BECK CASE AND A SCAPEGOAT 


Trial of Adolph Beck (Notable British Trials Series), by Eric 
R. Watson, LL.B., (Hodge, 10/6). 


Finding a scapegoat is a diverting occupation, and the en- 
tangled thickets of the Beck case offer, with the guidance of 
Mr. Watson’s admirably documented book, an interesting hunt- 
ing ground for those who wish to practise it. The facts, 
stripped of the inaccuracies and conjectures of later controver- 
sies, are clear. One afternoon in 1896 Beck, in Victoria Street, 
where he lived, was suddenly accused by a woman of having 
robbed her, and was at length given in charge. At the police 
station he was picked out from about seven other men by the 
woman’s servant and by another woman who had been robbed 
in similar circumstances. The reports of the police court pro- 
ceedings led to many more women coming forward who had been 
victimized in the same way, and the majority of these definitely 
picked him out as the man who had robbed them. The pub- 
licity given to the case had a further result. The police received 
a letter, presumably from some amateur criminologist, drawing 
attention to the similarity between these crimes and others com- 
mitted as long ago as 1877, for which a man named John Smith 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, and suggesting 
that Smith and Beck were the same man. The constable who 
had arrested Smith in 1877 was found, and both he and an- 
other officer concerned in the case swore positively that Beck 
was Smith. In the police court proceedings this was actually 
the line taken by the prosecution—that Beck was the ex-convict 
Smith—but at the Old Bailey it was, for certain involved and 
not altogether sound technical reasons, abandoned, and no ref- 
erence was made to the earlier and identical crimes of 1877. 
The effect was disastrous ; Beck, who was prepared to prove 
that he was in Peru in 1877, was suddenly deprived of his main 
line of defence, convicted and sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude. In prison he was classified as a prisoner who had 
served a previous sentence. After several abortive petitions in 
which he urged that he was the victim of mistaken identity, the 
Home Office, two years later, discovered that a distinctive 
identification mark of Smith’s was missing on Beck—a fact so 
conclusive that it could not be doubted that they were different 
men. But the Home Office decided that this discovery in no 
way affected the correctness of the conviction, and merely ar- 
ranged for a new number to be given to the case in order not 
to indicate a previous conviction. In 1901 Beck was released 
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on license. Three years later he was again arrested on a 
charge precisely similar to the previous ones. As before he was 
identified by a number of further women who had been robbed, 
and at the Old Bailey he was again convicted. Sentence, 
however, was postponed ; meanwhile—fortunately for Beck— 
the same kind of crimes began again, and the real culprit was 
caught. Stripped of his aliases he was Smith—the criminal 
of 1877. Beck was soon released and given free pardons for 
both convictions. 

Quite rightly, the Press demanded an inquiry. The Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government exactly understood their 
duty ; they exonerated the police ; they exonerated the Public 
Prosecutor’s. department ; they exonerated the Prison Authori- 
ties ; they exonerated the Judges and Counsel; they exonerated 
the Solicitors ; they exonerated the Home Office—but with one 
exception. A scapegoat had to be found somewhere ; and one 
was in fact found in a Civil Servant who had written a minute 
stating that even if Beck was not Smith the evidence of his guilt 
was overwhelming. Mr. Watson also is inclined to be harsh 
towards this poor official. Yet the evidence was overwhelming. 
There was positive identification by eleven women; Beck was 
known to have pawned jewellery similar to that stolen ; though 
poor, he had at his room white vest slips, spats and patent boots 
such as the women described ; the encounters with the women 
were always close to where he lived; his only evidence as to 
character related to twenty years earlier ; and, above all, the 
Treasury handwriting expert testified, and the defence had not 
disputed, that the letters leading to the frauds were in his hand- 
writing. True, this expert had also sworn that the letters were 
by the same hand as those in the 1877 cases; but this point was 
dropped at the trial. Yet it was precisely what the defence 
were relying on, and they were consequently helpless when, on 
technical grounds, all cross-examination on the point was ruled 
out. To the public it must seem monstrous that a technicality 
can strike at the roots of a prisoner’s defence. But why Beck’s 
counsel did not open boldly on the line that the crimes could 
only have been committed by Smith, and that Beck was not 
Smith is not clear. Moreover, no attempt whatever was made 
to establish by alibi that Beck was elsewhere than was alleged 
when the crimes were committed; and yet there were about 
twenty-two occasions in respect of which evidence of this na- 
ture would have been invaluable. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Home Office official thought the evidence overwhelm- 
ing. 

J. W. SYDENHAM. 


THE BOOKSELLER’S WINDOW 


At this time of year there is a spate of books, and it may be 
of some interest to our readers to indicate a few of the best of 
various kinds among recent publications which have come to 
our notice. To take fiction first :— 


The Tiger Skin, by Violet Hunt, (Heinemann, 5]-). 


This is a reprint of a remarkable long-short story. It is a story 
of horrifying cruelty; the screw is turned with a masterly twist. 


Laura, by Ethel Sidgwick, (Sidgwick & Jackson, 7/6). 
A decidedly clever book; the theme is the clash between aristo- 
cratic and middle-class ideas. 


Serena Blandish or The Difficulty of Getting Married, by a Lady 
of Quality, (Heinemann, 7/6). 

This is a conte in the French sense; a story which does not de- 
scribe reality, but presents a series of scenes of corrupt life from 
a detached, ironical point of view. It is beautifully written 
and most amusing. If the reader is content to take the author’s 18th 
Century convention for granted, its cynicism ought not to shock 
any more than Voltaire’s. 


Alan, by E. F. Benson, (Fisher Unwin, 7/6). 

Is the story of a girl who falls in love with a distinguished man 
much older than herself and her gradual disillusionment. It never 
rises to painful or remarkable heights, but it is accomplished, 
amusing and alert. 


The Grub Street Nights Entertainments, by T. C. Squire (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 7/6). 

There is some delightful light satire in these tales. Every one of 
them is well and entertainingly written. The stories of the lucky 
man who bid for Shakespeare’s notebook, and of the man who read 
his own obituary notice in ‘‘The Cemetery” of a big newspaper where 
careers lie pigeon-holed, are most amusing. 


The Constant Nymph, by Margaret Kennedy, (Heinemann, 7/6). 


Is a novel which promises to make its mark. It is a story of 
modern Bohemia. The character drawing is excellent and the story 
good. 


The Diary of a Nobody, by G. & W. Grossmith, (Arrowsmith, 5]-). 


This classic of suburbia has been reprinted many times, and this, 
the last edition, is worthy of it. 


T 
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FISH AND FEATHER BOOKS 


Of the many which have lately appeared we recommend to our 
readers’ notice The Natural History of Selborne (85 first-rate photo- 
graphs by Richard Kearton), (Arrowsmith, 21/-); Broadland Birds, 
by E . L. Turner, (Country Life, 18|-); British Sporting Birds, by 
E. B. Kirkman and Horace G. Hutchinson, (Tach, 30]-); 
Sanctuaries for Birds, by H. T. Massingham, (Bell, 5|-); British 
Waders, by E. C. Arnold, (Cambridge University Press). Among 
fishing books My Fishing Days and Fishing Ways, by the late T. 
W. Martin, (Cape, 3/6) can be warmly recommended. 


JUVENILE 


One of the most attractive fairy story books is Zrish Fairy Tales, 
by James Stephen, with illustrations by Arthur Rackham, (Mac- 
millan, 10|-). The inexhaustible Dr. Doolittle has appeared again. 
Children love him. Mr. Hugh Lofting’s last Doolittle book is 
Doctor Doolittle’s Post Office, (Cape, 7/6). Mr. A. A. Milne’s 
When We Were Very Young, (Methuen, 7/6) will amuse adults as 
well as children. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Certainly one of the most attractive of the books which come 
under this heading is The Memoir of Thomas Bewick, by him- 
self, (Lane, 10/6). As I went on my way, by A. T. Ashton, 
K.C., (Nisbet, 15 /-) is as good a book of legal reminiscences as 
we have come across this year, and Sir Lionel Phillips’ Some 
Reminiscences (Hutchinson, 18/-) is extremely interesting to 
all interested in South Africa. It is a very straightforward 
book, too, and capably written. For light entertainment we 
recommend Old Pink ’Un Days, by F. B. Booth, (Grant Rich- 
ards, 21/- ‘ Grant Richards, by the by, have published (2 
vols., 25 /-) an excellent translation of Rousseau’s Confessions. 
The Confessions of the Marquis de Castellane, (Butterworth, 
21/-) are far from being classic, but they are very amusing. 
Mr. Arthur Dasert’s Life of Nell Gwynne is an admirable and 
sympathetic portrait (Macmillan, 18/-). 


_ The travel-books are numerous as usual. We have some diffidence 
in recommending any particular ones, so much in their case depends 
upon the direction, geographic or anthropological or picturesque, of 
the reader’s interest. But To Lhasa in Disguise, by Dr. W. M. 
McGovern, (Butterworth, 21/-) is the tale of extraordinary ex- 
ploits, and Mr. Keeling’s Adventures in Turkey and Russia, (Murray, 
10/6) are most entertaining. Among miscellaneous books gamblers 
should read The Odds at Monte Carlo, analysed by Scrutator, 
(Murray, 5/-), and A Book of Acrostics, by Ronald Knoz, (Methuen, 
4/-) is a work of great ingenuity. 


THE MAKER OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


The Life of Lord Wolseley, by Major-General Sir F. Maurice and 
Sir George Arthur, with a foreword by General Sir R. Wingate, 
G.C.B., (Heinemann, 25]-). 


It has been said of Wolseley that the tragedy of his life was that 
he never met a worthy foe. Given the opportunity, he might have 
ranked for all time with Marlborough and Wellington. As it was, 
his career owed much to opportunities eagerly seized by an am- 
bitious and impetuous youth—and a penniless youth at that; for 
his widowed mother was so poor that for a time he was employed 
as a draughtsman in a Dublin surveyor’s office. Not until he was 
nearly nineteen did his first chance come, when, in recognition of 
his father’s services—an obscure officer who had sold out from the 
Army because he was sick of garrison duty in the West Indies, 
ənd had no money to buy promotion—he was given an ensign’s 
commission in the 80th Foot. Too poor to be able to afford home 
service, he set out for India, and was fortunate to be flung at once 
into the second Burmese war, where he soon found a chance of 
lifting himself out of the rut to which usually the impecunious 
officer was condemned. Volunteering for a storming attack, he 
led his men through difficult jungle, rushed a stockaded village, and 
received not only his first wound, a severe one, but, what was more 
to the point, his first promotion. Soon afterwards he was in the 
Crimea, where the loss of an eye was offset by a captaincy. Then 
followed the Indian Mutiny. In the relief of Lucknow he was in 
the thick of the fighting, was mentioned five times in Despatches, 
and, before his twenty-seventh birthday, received the brevet of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. The penniless lad was well on the way to a 
great career. 

Ten years later, afier service as Assistant Quarter-Master Gen- 
eral in Oanada and an expedition against rebels which led to the 
opening up of the western territories, he was at the War Office as 
Assistant Adjutant-General. Then began his main life work. For 
whether or not he might have been a second Marlborough, he 
will certainly be long remembered as the victor in a long and 
bitter campaign against those worst foes of any military com- 
mander: ignorance, inefficiency and antiquated ideas. e him- 
self had fought in the steaming jungles of Burma in a scarlet cloth 
jacket, buttoned up to the chin, and white buckskin gloves. No 
other costume was considered proper for an English officer. The 
only Army training was barrack-square drill, and most officers were 
merely expected to know the words of command and their places on 
parade. Battalions were scattered in colonial depéts with infre- 

uent change of stations; men who had spent a life-time in hot 
climates were unfit for duty; and the long service system in force— 
until 1847 enlistment had been for hfe—prevented any regular in- 
flux of recruits, and made a Reserve impossible. Seven unco- 
ordinated Government Departments were responsible for Army mat- 
ters. But the worst feature was the purchase system. Unless an 
officer were wealthy he had no hope of promotion, and, if he were, 
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he had no need to earn it. Those who had private means served at 
home, others abroad. The common price for a Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
in the Cavalry was £14,000, and the pay of officers was often less 
than the interest on the capital with which they had purchased 

romotion. Lord Cardigan was said to have remarked as he led the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava that he carried £10,000 on the point 
of his sword. The cost of commissions was officially fixed, but 
there was considerable traffic at increased prices, and this breach 
of regulations in itself, apart from the viciousness of the whole 
system, was naturally subversive of discipline. 

Against all this Wolseley determinedly set his face, and as 
Assistant Adjutant-General he had, for the first time, scope for 
that reforming zeal of his that two years earlier had shown itself in 
his Soldiers’ Pocket Book, the first military manual with a wider 

urview than the parade ground and the forerunner of the modern 
Field Service Regulations. Backed by him, Mr.—afterwards Lord— 
Cardwell, pressed forward, as Secretary of State for War, a scheme 
of Army reform which included the abolition of purchase; but the 
opposition was strong, and after a stormy passage in the Commons 
the Bill was thrown out by the Lords. Thereupon, Gladstone, re- 
lying on public opinion—the nation had just been startled by the 
defeat of France by Prussia—invoked the Royal prerogative, and 
purchase was abolished by warrant as from November, 1871. The 
Army Regulation Bill was then passed by both Houses without 
further opposition, and, with the Enlistment Act of the previous 
year, avai the foundation of the modern British Army. Wolseley’s 
next reforms were the establishment of short service, the creation 
of a Reserve, and the organization of enlistment on a territorial 
basis to ensure systematic mobilization for war. Many anomalies 
were abolished and vast administrative changes made,—all in the 
teeth of violent opposition and in an atmosphere of personal vilifi- 
cation. For the first time in history, Army mancuvres were held, 
and these revealed that, with a few exceptions, the troops actuall 
did not know how to pitch their tents or how to prepare and coo 
their food. 

Ten years later, Wolseley, at the War Office again as Quarter- 
Master-General, launched a fresh campaign in the cause of reform. 
The struggle was then at its bitterest. The Duke of Cumberland, 
the Commander-in-Chief, constituted himself the protagonist of the 
antiquated faction, and opposed every suggested innovation. The 
disputes became matters of public knowledge; controversy ran high; 
sad, eventually, against the opposition of the Duke, Wolseley was 
made Adjutant-General. On point after point the new school won. 
An Intelligence Department was constituted on modern lines; 
mobilization schemes were prepared; annual training of the Reserve 
was instituted; and the inspection of munition-manufacture was re- 
organized. Wolseley, in his aim at making officers students of war, 
improved the Staff College. The Duke, of course, had no liking for 
that institution. ‘‘Staff College officer,’’ he grunted once, ‘‘What 
does he want a Staff College officer for? I know those Staff College 
officers. They are very ugly officers and very dirty officers.’’ Be- 
tween this attitude and Wolseley’s there could be no agreement. 
Their subject of greatest contention was promotion, Wolseley 
naturally urging that merit should have precedence over seniority. 
In this reform he was able to make little progress until he himself 
became Commander-in-Chief in 1895, when he was able to con- 
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solidate much of his earlier work, and to prepare the way for those 
two parts of the modern war machine which in substance he had long 
advocated, the Committee of Imperial Defence and the General 
Staff for the Army. 

As Wolseley’s title to fame is undoubtedly the British Army of 
to-day, his biographers have wisely devoted much of their work to 
this aspect of his career, and their volume is not only invaluable as 
a record of Army reform but, in several respects, is an important 
addition to our too scanty knowledge of the relations between the 
Cabinet and the war machine. And as a story of an Irish sur- 
veyor’s assistant who became a Field Marshal the book makes inter- 
esting reading; for between his periods at the War Office he saw 
active service more than once, and held several important posts 
abroad. He led the Ashanti Expedition of 1873-4. and was 
showered with honours and voted £25,000 by Parliament. He 
defeated Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir in the Egyptian campaign of 1882, 
and was rewarded with his peerage and £30,000. But the most 
important chapter of his active service career was his attempt to 
save Gordon in 1884-85. In that he failed. This book makes 
clear where the responsibility for the tragic failure lay, and its 
detailed account of the circumstances has considerable interest for 
the general reader as well as for the military student. 


S. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF CONSERVATIVE 
CULTURE 


A Last Scrap-Book, by George add (London, Macmillan 
0., 


This is the third and the most delightful of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
collections of obiter dicta, and one cannot but feel that even the 
obstinate Criticus of the Bombay Sunday Advocate must inevitably 
be won over by the lovable personality revealed in these pages. In 
1875, we are told, the New York Nation wrote of him that there 
mantled already upon his genius ‘‘the hue of a premature decrepi- 
tude.” That was fifty years ago; that misguided critic, during 
many years now, must frequently have been compelled to realize 
as he has ‘‘grown old along with” Mr. Saintsbury, that the best 
was yet to be. We are still to-day charmed by a style which is as 
fresh and roguish as Puck, and made to wonder at an erudition in 
world literature seldom paralleled among living critics. When, as 
only too frequently happens, book reviewers of a younger genera- 
tion are feeling inordinately pleased with themselves on account 
of the aptness of a quotation or allusion which has just put the 
finishing touch to their review, there could be no more salutary 
course for them to pursue than to browse for an hour or so in one 
of these Scrap-Books. Surely, few men have been the master of such 
a wealth of quotations from all European literature or wielded 
them with such effect? 
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I do not know whether the professor is most likeable when he is 
being truculent about Copec or current politics, or giving the 
full-blooded Conservative view of life, after the manner of Dean 
Inge (only with richer humour), or when he is out-Lynding Mr. 
Lynd in delightful dissertations hung on apparently insignificant 
topics. In this collection we have him also in several other veins: 
as a great critic—on Byron and on Lucretius; as the professor at 
the dinner table in a discussion of fish in their culinary aspects; 
and as a character-sketcher, in cameos of booksellers and school- 
masters, 

On the subject of the Christian Conference on Politics, Econqmics 
and Citizenship, the writer is quite unfair and inaccurate, but, for 
all his misunderstanding of the aims and achievements of the move- 
ment, he is eminently readable and amusing. On questions of 
current politics he discourses again and again in this book: on 
L.abour’s alleged success, on the unwanted Liberals and their ‘‘stunt’’ 
cries, as he conceives them, and on the true ideals and functions of 
Conservatism. Of the advent of Labour, he writes:—‘‘It was 
natural that both the Labour party and other people should go a 
little astray about the immediate consequences of their slipping 
into some real and more nominal power as a minority Government. 
The primmest squares admit the least reputable and most ferocious- 
looking dogs when led by a string; and, though the string was in 
this case a double-lead held by two persons, one of whom was not 
altogether trustworthy, there was not much danger of immediate 
serious harm being done.” 

Of cod, Mr. Saintsbury says:—‘‘Cod is a very curious creature. 
Of course, if you smother it fresh with oyster sauce or salt with 
egg ditto (don’t powder the egg?) the quality of the mere fish 
matters little. In itself it varies from a most palatable substance 
io boiled Marcella quilt.’’ Perhaps in these lesser political ‘‘Scraps’’ 
the professor is at his worst, in a rather peevish armchair mood, 
showing little of the milk of human kindness. On the other hand, 
the best parts of the book are to me the essay on Byron, the reply 
to Mr. Middleton Murry called ‘‘Criticism v. Catholicity,’’ and 
the perfect little concluding essay on “‘Grasshoppers.’’ One could 
not do better than conclude with a typical quotation from the 
latter, with which the Scrap-Book ends :—‘‘One has not, unless one 
is exceptionally kouphonous, ‘light-minded,’ to wait to be old in 
order to know what the preacher meant by putting ‘the grasshopper 
shall be a burden’ in his magnificent and terrible description of 
old age itself. .. . When one gets old they have rather a habit of 
growing to pterodactyl size, for the moment at least. The shops 
won’t send the fish you ordered, or the medicine you want. Cigar 
ash will fall on a fluffy waistcoat which has been presented to you 
by angels. . . . But grasshoppers are small things, and yet can 
thus be a burden. ‘Scraps’ are also small things, and therefore, 
according to a kind of logic rather prevalent nowadays, can also be 
a burden. So let them cease.’’ 


D.C.T. 


CONVERTS TO ROME 


“Roman Converts,’ by Arnold Lunn (Chapman Hall, Ltd., 
12/6 net). 


Arnold Lunn is, like his father, Sir Henry Lunn, a man of 
courage. It is just as brave to try to pick holes in the armour 
of English converts to Roman Catholicism as to try to convert the 
Pope of Rome to Protestantism—a thing which Sir Henry was 
supposed to have attempted by instituting his Grundelwald Con- 
ferences. But Arnold does not only try to pick holes. Bernard 
Shaw once said that you could never successfully make fun of any 
human endeavour without first being able to sympathize with it, 
and, after reading this book somewhat carefully, I have come to 
the conclusion that the author has a very deep sympathy with the 
Roman church. Possibly this sympathy will not be sufficient for 
the converts themselves, as English Roman Catholics have acquired 
the habit of thinking themselves right on all things concerning this 
life and the hereafter, and, therefore, no hostile criticism is bearable 
to them. Perhaps this is one of the drawbacks of a minority re- 
ligion; religion is in the forefront of the shop window all the time 
instead of taking its turn in rotation, as is the case in countries 
where Roman Catholicism is universal. The same thing applies to 
French Protestants, who certainly furnish us with the most perfect 
example of le monde où l'on s'ennuie. 

The book is composed as follows: There is a short preface, then 
Chapter I called ‘‘The Problem Stated,” then five biographical 
chapters on more or less famous Englishmen who have been con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism. Chapter I should be the most im- 

ortant of the whole book. In this, Lunn should have given us 

is best and clearest prose, flowing with magic style, like the over- 
ture to some great suite of Bach; but, alas! this chapter is less well 
written than all the others. The problem is not stated clearly and 
sımply enough: there are too many quotations and too many re- 
currences of the unsympathetic expression a priori. Constanti: , I 
found myself reading the same passage over and over again before 
understanding it. Sometimes I fell asleep with the effort, and then, 
Tefreshed, finally discovered the meaning. I admit that the trouble 
was worth while and that the matter, when I understood it, was 
extremely interesting; but surely an average reader should not be 
called upon to make such an eftort. I can’t help feeling that, if 
the author had taken more pains, the reader (by the just law of 
compensation) would have been let of more lightly. 

In the chapters on Newman and Manning, the movement en- 
tirely changes; here is allegro con brio with a vengeance. You feel 
that the author has so much to say that his pen will not write quick 
enough; he is drunk with inspiration, and, as in so many cases, 
inspiration creates style. I know of nothing finer of the same kind 
than Arnold Lunn’s analysis of the characters of these great men; 
indeed, he makes you understand them to be great, principally on 
account of their sincerity. I see nothing disrespectful in his atti- 
tude towards them nor irreverent in his analysis of their attitude 
towards their religion. He is so profoundly interested in studying 
their characters that he has no inclination to make epigrams or 
aphorisms, except in so far as is necessary to relieve from time to 
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time the seriousness of the subject. As, for instance, ‘‘Manning 
proposes; God disposes.” He has on the whole more sympathy with 
the character of Manning, partly, perhaps, because he was educated 
at Harrow and Balliol. 

What a pity that the book did not end here! If the first chapter 
could be recomposed and these two biographies left as they are, 
the work would be a little masterpiece. How ridiculous are pub- 
lishers when they insist on authors writing at length! Half the 
books that are published nowadays are spun out so much that the 
subject is weakened. It is like the infamous sauces with which we 
cover up our badly-cooked English dishes. Only a few days ago, the 
head of a well-known firm of publishers said to me “We want a 
book to bulk large in the hand.’’ ‘‘Well,’’? I answered, ‘‘if you 
judge books by their weight avoir-du-poids instead of by the elo- 
quence of style and the wit and wisdom which they contain, you 
must have a pretty poor opinion of the taste of your public.” In 
this respect, painters have a great advantage over writers; their 
pictures usually lie about in the studio for some months, and the 
eye gradually discovers the faults of composition; even after ex- 
hibition they can retouch their works, whereas the published word 
remains, 

Why did Lunn give us five biographies of religiously-minded men 
unless it was to satisfy the demands of the bookseller who requires 
bulk? All these reasonings and musings on the foundations of 
belief are apt to make the reader’s head swim. At the end one is 
left in a state of pulp ready to be converted to anything or nothing. 

The least interesting biography is the one that deals with George 
Tyrrell. His well-balanced doubts are not good material for litera- 
ture, and you feel that the author admires his subject, but without 
much fire or enthusiasm. 

In dealing with Ronald Knox, Lunn is delightfully irritated, 
and therefore writes well. ‘‘Look here, my friend,” he seems to 
say, ‘‘you are not the only clever young man knocking about the 
world.” And he proceeds to prove fairly conclusively that his own 
cleverness and power of reasoning are equally good. The chapter 
is very amusing, but was it worth while after those on Newman and 
Manning? Ithink not. It never does to be clever if you have it in 
you to be wise. 

His interpretation of G. K. Chesterton’s character is that all his 
actions can be traced to a love of paradox. Thirty or forty years 
ago he would have been an agnostic because at that time agnosticism 
was considered smart, clever, shocking. Now agnosticism is played 
out, and the old thing re-becomes new and fashionable. 

I knew a Roman convert (he came to a tragic end) who treated his. 
new religion rather like a child treats a doll’s house, and I know an 
eminent English Roman Catholic who derives endless rollicking mer- 
riment from his faith much as we ordinary mortals derive fun from a 
music hall comedian. But behind these curious affectations there is. 
no doubt something which is as fundamental as is possible given the 
depth of character of the individual. Chesterton’s love of paradox 
is, I am sure, not the only reason for his conversion to Romanism. 

Arnold Lunn is still young, and is full of infinite promise. I 
hope the day will soon come when he will be able to live by his pen 
alone. Such a rich nature, such a ready wit and so much deep 
thinking are too precious to be wasted on a purely business career. 


NEVILLE LYTTON. 


NEW NOVELS 
Cold Harbour, by Brett Young (Collins, 7/6). 


The raconteur knows how to dispense with preliminaries; the bore 
does not, and in consequence bores us. ‘‘Yes, yes,” we mutter, and 
we long to shout, ‘‘oh, do get on with it. We see all that; we are 
quite prepared to believe it is going to be a horrible or a very funny 
story, or whatever it was that you said, but we are not fools and 
we shall see the point well enough when it comes—only let us have 
it at once.” Mr. Brett Young is no bore; on the contrary, he holds 
our attention to the end—but only just; and we feel that we have 
been a little more tolerant than he really deserves. That, of course, 
is a detestable piece of smugness on our part; but we are driven 
to it because Mr. Brett Young has taken a trifle too long in saying 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, I am about to make your flesh cre-e-ep,”’ 
and in arranging his complicated apparatus of horror instead of at 
once turning the handle. Yet he has a good story; a little thin in 
detail perhaps and not bearing fully thinking out; but quite good 
raw material for the novelist’s art. Imagine a scoundrel with re- 
markable hypnotic powers; give him a weak wife, weak children; 
put them in a terror-striking house miles from anywhere; build up 
a blood-curdling atmosphere of ghosts, human sacrifice and evil all 
down the ages; invent some motive for the scoundrel frightening 
everyone out of his wits and you will have some notion of the story. 
But it is given to us only in bits, and to those who like piecing 
such things together it will be as fascinating as a cross-word puzzle. 
First one person tells part of the story; then another; and then 
another; then the first person has one more turn, and so on. These 
people are not principals in the story, but have only been spec- 
tators; and if, as they recite their little pieces, something could 
bappen to them (though, indeed, we wish them no harm) which 
would directly link them up on that calm evening in Italy with the 
horrific events at an English country house about which they are 
telling us, the method would be justified. Mr. Brett Young has 
seemed to realize this, and at the end throws one of them (so far 
as we can make out) into a clairvoyant trance. But even that, we 
feel, is an unfair device; for there is no other suggestion that the 
story is anything but a story to these people; the theme, in fact, is 
the events at Cold Harbour (the gruesome house) and not the effect 
of those events on the lives of the narrators. It is, however, a dis- 
tinguished piece of work and whether or not the hair-raising ele- 
ment aiel succeeds will depend on the reader’s temperament. 
lf such things move him most when seen as in a glass darkly he 
will put the book on the shelf to be read again. In any case it 
would be a pity not to read it, for Mr. Brett Young is a writer who 
may one day give us the best English novel of our time. 


The Old Men of the Sea, by Compton Mackenzie (Cassell, 7/6). 


An amusing trifle? Yes; but Mr. Compton Mackenzie must groan 
at being thought to have tossed it off in a five-minutes’ interval, 
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as it were, between his trilogies and, if rumour is correct, his forth- 
coming heptads; a hundred-thousand word novel by one who takes 
writing seriously, as Mr. Mackenzie does, is not easily composed 
at the best of times, and this technically difficult story, a mixture 
of burlesque, comedy, sensational adventure and horror, with an 
incongruously assorted set of characters and incidents varying 
from the farcical to the tragic, must have needed some contriving. 
And one feels that if, when it was finished, Mr. Mackenzie could 
have put it aside for a year and, coming to it fresh, gone over it 
again, he could have made of it a novel of more permanent worth. 
Still, for its immediate purpose, it is successful enough; it is ex- 
tremely entertaining and proves again that those upstarts, the 
cinema and broadcasting, will not find it easy to supplant their 
established rival, the popular novel. No better yarn indeed than this 
could be read while listening-in; and as Mr. Mackenzie once in- 
formed the world that he can only write while a gramophone is 
played at his ear, readers can thus recreate for themselves, as Art 
aims at doing, the mood in which the artist’s work was conceived. 
They may not notice the story’s main weakness, the idea that a 
dozen or so educated people would join such a transparent swindle 
of an expedition as this of the South Sea Settlements, Limited, 
which offered in return for an investment of several hundred pounds 
a Paradise on an unnamed island of the Pacific; one can only say 
that the party deserved the ordeals, including a volcanic eruption, 
in store for it. That, however, is to take the story too seriously; 
granted the situation, the rest can be thoroughly enjoyed; the 
thrills are exciting, the fun is amusing, and no better comic char- 
acters have been seen for some time. 


Sincérité, by Mortimer Durand (Longmans, 7/6). 


Most first novels follow a current fashion; you have the socio- 
logical kind showing England gone to the dogs; the biographicak 
with the hero in the same condition; the psycho-analytical in which 
the heroine ought to have been in that state but was repressed ; and, 
of course, there are others, Mr. Durand, however, has broken fresh 
ground, and has produced a novel for which there is no stock label. 
Call it a detective story, since a Bishop is murdered at a country-- 
house party and your interest is cumulatively excited until you must 
know who killed him; and then, at the end, you realize ay is an 
ingenious plot) how different it has been from the ordinary detective. 
story; indeed, that fact has been clear from the first page, for 
detective stories, as a rule, are not witty and full of good talk. This. 
one indeed is a very lively, highly diverting, original piece of work. 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS 


The Rev- Harold Stopford 
stood, aproned and in his shirt 
sleeves, by the sink of the 
kitchen scullery. The rich, 
mellow sunshine of an early 
September afternoon, stream- 
ing through the narrow aper- 
ture of the scullery window and 
reflected upwards by the plates 
which he was washing, threw 
his profile into sharp relief 
against the intense darkness of 
the open coal-house door. If 
anyone—even the least obser- 
vant and reflective anyone— 
had been looking at him just 
then, (as a fact no one was) the 
extraordinary unsuitability of 
his profile to his occupation of 
the moment would certainly 
have at once arrested a sym- 
pathetic and regretful atten- 
tion. 

While his fingers performed, 
mechanically and a little clum- 
sily, the washing of the plates, 

eyes were fastened upon 
page 101 of the Everyman edi- 
tion of Carlyle’s Sartor Resar- 
tus, which stood on a low shelf 
at his left hand, propped 
against an obsolete pickle-jar. 
It had been his hope, when 
nine months previously he had 
exchanged a strenuous curacy 
in the unfashionable regions of 
Brighton for the vicardom of 
Long Stoke, that he would find 
in that remote and presumably 
tranquil spot leisure to read, 
gracefully and methodically, 
the books which he had always 
felt he should have read. He 
had not yet quite abandoned 
that hope. On principle he 
never did quite abandon any 
hope, resolution, intention, de- 
cision, view, opinion or esti- 
mate, to which he had once 
formally committed himself. 
And so, that afternoon, since 


on that day there would be no 
other time, he was reading, 
earnestly, Carlyle’s Sartor Re- 
sartus while he washed up. And 
thus it was that his averted pro- 
file took the reflected sunlight 
in dramatic relief against the 
black aperture of the coal-house 
door. 

In view of the events in his 
career now to be related, and of 
the share which that profile 
bore in them, some description 
of it must, in justice to its own- 
er, be attempted. 

Its resemblance to that of Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson had 
been so frequently commented 
upon that the Rev. Harold 
Stopford, though the least self- 
conscious of men and the most 
entirely devoid of personal 
vanity, had himself accepted 
the fact of its existence with a 
mildly deprecatory resignation. 
Though, when a well-inten- 
tioned stranger, meeting him 
for the first time, said—as on 
an average three out of every 
ten such strangers did say— 
“But . . haven’t we met be- 
fore, Mr. Stopford. . . . Your 
face. .. I am sure we have met 
before. .’’. the smile with which 
he diverted the conversation, 
gracefully but swiftly, to some 
other topic was always, despite 
his best efforts, a little arti- 
ficial. 

He had not been inside a 
theatre for over twenty years, 
—not, indeed, since his ordina- 
tion. But he had occasionally 
seen photographs of Forbes- 
Robertson in illustrated papers, 
and it had appeared to him a 
little unfitting, a little unfor- 
tunate, that a priest of the 
Church of England should, as 
it were, duplicate so romantic 
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and interesting an original. 
Nothing was farther from the 
Rev. Harold Stopford’s desire 
than to present a romantic and 
interesting appearance, If, for 
instance, he had realized that 
the return to the fold of half 
his flock, from temporarily re- 
bellious strayings in the Non- 
conformist pastures at the other 
end of the village, had been al- 
most entirely due to the fact 
that the new vicar did present 
that particular sort of appear- 
ance, he would have been very 
greatly and sincerely disturbed 
in his one vanity. For he had 
believed that this happy result 
was to be entirely attributed to 
his tactfulness—socially, paro- 
chially, and in matters of rit- 
ual, But in truth, even as it had 
been chiefly the melodramatic 
appearance of the new vicar’s 
predecessor in a biretta and a 
girdled cassock that had scared 
away those offended sheep, so 
it had been chiefly the new 
vicar’s austerely angelic one in 
a surplice that had enticed 
them back. 

The Rev. Harold Stopford’s 
hair was copious and waved 
obstinately, clustering classi- 
cally about a broad, serene 
forehead. His features suggest- 
ed. inevitably, the adjective 
chiselled ; yet with a fresh. new 
realization of that threadbare 
epithet’s significance. One felt, 
looking at them, especially 
against the background of his 
grey, peaceful 14th-century 
church—but quite noticeably 
against that of an open coal- 
hole door—that they had been 
carved from the block by a tool 
of superb boldness, yet of in- 
finite delicacv. His nose was 
perhaps a shade larger and 
more salient than Phidias 
would have made it. But it was 
a fine—even beautiful—nose; 
sensitive, spiritual, cultured: 
a nose resolute without obstin- 


acy, courageous without trucu- 
lence, sympathetic without 
curlosity, generous without ex- 
uberance. His mouth was firm 
and restful, with lips of clean, 
definite angles that parted 
without hesitation over excel- 
lent teeth to emit hip clean 
definite Oxford vowels. Clean 
and definite, too, were his 
underjaws and his chin, unob- 
scured by clogging fleshiness, 
yet escaping mere boniness. 
His eyes were, it cannot be de- 
nied, amongst such surround- 
ings, a little disappointing, a 
little ordinary, but they were 
very admirably set between 
lids of—in profile particularly 
—great expressiveness. 

The rest of him was agreeably 
usual; tallish, thinnish, gen- 
tlemanly and modestly self-as- 
sured, capable of lending even 
a certain distinction to a coat 
with shining elbows that did 
not match a trousers with 
frayed ends. At twenty-one he 
had looked thirty-one; at forty- 
one he looked practically the 
same. 

When he had washed the 
twelve large plates, the six 
small ones—for his household 
comprised in addition to its 
head, a mother-in-law, a wife, 
a son of seven years, and twin 
daughters of four—and the six 
cups and saucers of the tea 
that had eked out the vicarage’s 
economical midday dinner, he 
began on the knives and forks 
and spoons, with an invincible 
shrinking, but bravely and 
patiently. For this smaller and 
more finickinge work he was 
forced to interrupt his reading. 
He wished most sincerely that 
he did not wish so sincerely 
that he might not have to wash 
up. But, with a wife and a 
family of three insatiable ap- 
petites, an income of two hun- 
dred and thirty pounds did 
not, in the twentieth year of 
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the twentieth century, run to 
even the humblest of hired 
washers-up. His wife was 
scrubbing out the nursery; 
his mother-in-law was darning 
his socks. He, and he alone, 
was available for the after- 
dinner ablutions. Bravely and 
patiently, his ascetic profile 
bowed gravely towards the 
scullery sink; the vicar accept- 
ed, without the faintest tinge 
of self-righteousness, his do- 
mestic cross. There had been 
Irish stew followed by rice- 
pudding for dinner, and the 
hot water in the sink was no 
longer hot. The cross seemed, 
perhaps, a little heavier than 
usual that afternoon. 


II 


A vigorous, peremptory rat- 
a-tat-tat assailed the vicarage’s 
front door and filled its flagged, 
unfurnished hall with hollow 
echoes, that rumbled and bil- 
lowed their way to the remot- 
est corners of the gaunt, ram- 
bling old house. Mrs. Stop- 
ford, on her knees amid a sea 
of soap-suds on the nursery 
floor, heard the knock and at 
once raised a hopeless hand to 
her dishevelled chevelure. Her 
mother, darning in her bed- 
room next door, heard it, and 
at once removed most of a coat- 
ing of zinc ointment, which 
she had applied after dinner to 
what she had referred to 
as a bobo on her chin. 
The vicar heard it and at once 
began to unknot the strings of 
his apron. His seven-year son 
did not hear it, because he was 
at that moment learning how to 
spit, behind the school-house, 
a quarter of a mile away. But 
the twins, who were drawing 
on the bathroom wall with a 
blue pencil, heard it, and at 
once began to descend the 
staircase emitting piercing 


cries. Mrs. Stopford inter- 
cepted them and headed them 
into her mother’s bedroom, 
where all four stood for a space 
grouped in listening expect- 


ancy. 

“Harold will open the door,” 
said Mrs. Stopford. ‘“‘He knows 
that I am not fit to be seen.’’ 

But after some moments the 
rat-a-tat-tat was repeated, more 
peremptorily. 

“Tsch,” said Mrs. Stopford. 
“I do wish people would not 
come at this hour of the day.” 

She went downstairs patting 
her mouse-coloured hair vague- 
ly and pulling down her 
deraa. Her hands were red, 
wet and swollen; her skirt and 
her blouse were her oldest and 
shabbiest; and she had assumed 
for the scrubbing of the nurs- 
ery floor a pair of brown canvas 
gymnasium shoes, discarded 
some years before by her hus- 
band, which docked her of an 
inch of her normal stature and 
caused her to pad flatly as she 
walked. She was slightly an- 
noyed by the interruption of 
her work, and rather anxious 
lest the nursery floor might not 
have dried before nightfall. 
The two brilliant, radiant, cost- 
ly, dainty young women, to 
whom the opening of the hall- 
door revealed her, hesitated 
visibly before they decided that 
she was the vicar’s wife and not 
his charwoman. 

‘‘Good afternoon,” said the 
taller of the two lovely appari- 
tions. ‘‘Is Mr. Stopford at 
home? I am Miss Cravener. 
Mr. Stopford wrote to my 
mother in reference to a con- 
cert at the village institute. We 
thought I had better come and 
see him.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Stop- 
ford. ‘‘Won’t you came in? 
My husband is washing-up at 
present; but I know he will be 
glad of any excuse to do any- 
thing else.’’ 


ie 
pe 
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The visitors smiled politely 
at the pleasantry as they en- 
tered the mouldy-smelling hall. 

“May I introduce Lady 
Sybil Treffry ?” said Miss Crav- 
ener. ‘‘We both of us sym- 
pathize with Mr. Stopford pro- 
foundly. I’m afraid. We did 
quite a lot of washing-up dur- 
ing the war.’’ 

“Indeed?” said Mrs. Stop- 
ford, leading the way to the 
study, The ‘‘indeed’’ was sud- 
denly a little frigid. Apart 
from the fact that the Warpen- 
dene Towers’ people never at- 
tended Long Stoke Church, she 
had recalled rumours as to 
certain of Miss Cravener’s per- 
formances during the war 
which had floated to her on the 
wind of general report: ru- 
mours probably exaggerated, 
but uncomfortably persistent 
and popular. Still, if Mrs. 
Cravener’s aid and patronage 
were to be obtained for her hus- 
band’s concert, Mrs. Stopford 
felt that Miss Cravener’s high 
jinks in France and elsewhere 
were not to be too strictly re- 
membered or resented. 

“Tf you will wait for a very 
few moments,” she said, “ʻI 
will let my husband know that 
you are here.” 

She left the room with an air 
that made her going a business- 
like common-place instead of a 
social solecism. It was clear 
that, surprised in such disar- 
ray, she desired that the en- 
counter should be regarded en- 
tirely from a business-like point 
of view, and that her eclipse 
should be taken for granted. 
When the door had closed be- 
hind her Miss Cravener looked 
at Lady Sybil Treffry. 

“How absolutely typical,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Poor old thing.” 

‘*My dear,” said Lady Sybil, 
“‘did you see her nails?”’ 

“No servant; and probably 
the mother of six.” 

‘*Preparing to make another 


little contribution to the 
quiver, I should say, poor div- 
vil,’’ concluded Lady Sybil. 
Her first flirtation had been 
with an Irish Guardsman. Still, 
in memory of it, after nine 
years, all devils for her had . 
two ‘‘i’s’’ and two ‘‘v’s’’ She 
yawned and began a desultory. 
perambulation of the study. At 
the writing-table by the win- 
dow she paused with dramatic 
abruptness. 

‘‘Lummy,’’ she said. 

Miss Cravener joined her 
with languid grace. On the 
table lay a stoutish little vol- 
ume bound in blue and gold, 
bearing on its cover the in- 
scription : — 


THEY SAY, 


and below, in gilt facsimile, the 
bold signature :— | 


Hypatia Cravener. 


“This,” said Miss Cravener 
with incredulous composure, 
‘is indeed fame. Here, on the 
writing-table of the vicar of 
Long Stoke, which is without 
doubt the most god-forsaken 
parish in the most god-forsaken 
county of that most god-for- 
saken of countries, England, I 
find a copy of my latest master- 
piece . . banned by Mudies. . 
and . . here.” 

“How priceless,’’ said Lady 
Sybil, surveying the rest of the 
study through a yawn. She 
cocked a little shell-like ear. 
“Look out.” she said, ‘‘Here 
comes His Rivvirince.’’ 

But when the door re-opened 
it was to admit Miss Helen and 
Miss Grace Stopford, arm-in- 
arm, and both richly bedizened 
about the mouth with blue-pen- 
cillings. They paused on the 
threshold to survey the strang- 
ers with round, unblinki 
eyes. Miss Cravener deteste 
children, but she was capable, 
in public, of a spurious play- 
fulness with them, She moved 
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towards the door smilingly. 

“Are you visitors or a sick 
call?’ demanded Helen. 

“We are visitors,’’ replied 
Miss Cravener, ‘‘We have 
come to see your father.” 

‘‘Dada’s changing his trou- 
sers,’’ said Helen simply. 

‘‘Mama’s washing the nurs- 
ery floor,” stated Grace as dis- 
passionately, but added with a 
faint luxuriousness; ‘‘It was 
perfectly filthy. It was 
as filthy as anything.’’ She 
passed without transition to the 
next strongest interest of the 
moment, ‘‘Helen has a wart on 
her thumb and Dada’s burning 
it off.” 

“I bited a lot of it off,” said 
Helen modestly. 

‘‘Helen’s awful,’’ confided 
Grace. ‘‘She bites everything. 
She doesn’t care what she bites. 
She bited her wart until she 
made it bleed.’’ 

“Let me see,” said Miss 
Cravener, repressing a shudder 
of passionate revolt. 

Lady Sybil and she were still 
examining the remains of 
Helen’s cannibalism when the 
vicar entered the room. 

‘Will you forgive me?” he 
said in his frank, almost boy- 
ish way. “I was really abso- 
lutely unpresentable when you 
arrived.” 

Miss Cravener strove not to 
look at his trousers, with im- 
perfect success. 

‘Your little girls have been 
entertaining us,’’ she said. 
“You haven’t met Mr. Stop- 
ford, Sybil. Mr. Stopford- 
Lady Sybil Treffry. 

“But.” said Lady Sybil, . . 
“I am sure we have met before, 
Mr. Stopford. . . Your face is 
. -. I am sure we have met be- 


ore... 
“I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing your mother once . . won’t 
you sit down. .. Yes. . . She 
very kindly opened a bazaar for 
us when I was at St. Mar- 


garet’s at Brighton. . , What a 
perfectly lovely Autumn we are 
having .. Mrs. Cravener got my 
little note with reference to our 
concert? . . I hope she will for- 
give my bothering her . . but 
really our resources for little 
charitable enterprises of that 
sort are so severely limited in a 
tiny place of this kind.’’ 

‘We think it was so nice of 
you to think it worth while to 
ask us to do something,” re- 
plied Miss Cravener. . “We 
shall be most delighted to do 
anything to help. . . It is ex- 
tremely odd, but J feel quite 
sure, too, that we have met be- 
fore, Mr. Stopford. . .”’ 

“I regret not, smiled the 
vicar, . . ‘‘and I think I may 
say that, if we had, my person- 
al recollection would certainly 
have been very definite about 
the fact. .. Yes... Yes. That 
will be very kind of you indeed. 
We are endeavouring to collect 
a little fund to aid the district 
nurse, . . a most splendid crea- 
ture, who has done the most ad- 
mirable work here—for nearly 
ten years, I believe. She has 
unfortunately fallen into ex- 
treme ill-health . . . and has 
been obliged to retire ...on.. 
er... the most exiguous of 
private resources... You. . er 
. . you sing, I am sure.” 

“Not at all. But Lady Sybil 
sings quite nicely.’’ 

The vicar transferred his 
frank smile to the singer. 

“We may count on you, 
I hope?” 

“With pleasure ... if you 
think it quite fair to your par- 
ishioners.”’ 

“And I,” said Miss Craven- 
er, ‘“‘will dance for you, if I 
may.”’ 

“Dance?” repeated the vicar 
olitely, if just a little vaguely. 
‘How very charming of you.” 

As he became just then aware 
of the fact that the noses of the 
twins required blowing, he blew 
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them with his own pocket- 
handkerchief and a tender 
candour that held the eyes of 
the two young women fastened 
in fascination, not upon the 
operation, but upon the profile 
of the operator. It was the first 
time that it had presented it- 
self to them, When the second 
twin had been restored to a 
comparative seemliness, the 
vicar turned to find Lady 
Sybil’s lovely blue eyes and 
Miss Cravener’s still more 
lovely grey ones staring at him 
with a curious rapt intentness. 

Lady Sybil made a little im- 
pulsive gesture to cover her re- 
treat into her normal insou- 
ciance., 

“How sweet of you,” she 
said. ‘‘Are they ... are they 

. . twins?” 

Yes,” said the vicar, re- 
garding his younger progeny 
with unaffected pride. ‘‘I know 
which is which. But no one 
knows which is the naughtier,’’ 

“Me,” screamed both twins 
deliriously. ‘‘Blow me another 
blow, Dada,’’ urged Helen, 
‘‘Grace had two.” 

But with gentle firmness the 
vicar at this point dismissed his 
daughters from the study. Only 
too well did he know of what, 
in the exciting presence of 
strangers, they were capable. 
They retired most unwillingly 
to the first landing, from which 
they sustained a ululation of 
joint and hideous defiance until 
the visitors departed. 

That, however, was not for 
some little time. When it had 
been discovered that the twenty- 
seventh or any other remaining 
evening of September would 
suit Miss Cravener and her 
friend,—who was staying at 
Warpendene Towers apparent- 
ly indefinitely ,—equally well; a 
pleasant discussion of the con- 
cert’s programme led gently to 
matters of a more general in- 
terest. The vicar stood upon the 


hearthrug before his attentive 
audience and told them of his 
war experience in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, and, subsequent- 
IY: of the Ypres Salient and 

ady Gore-Carteret’s hospital 
in Regent’s Park. 

“You know Lady Gore-Car- 
teret?’’ he asked. 

‘Quite well.” 

“Such a charming woman. 
Such a wide range of interests. 
She dressed my arm twice a day 
for three weeks.’’ 

Miss Cravener exchanged a 
demure little smile with Lady 
Sybil. ‘‘Poor Enid,” she said. 
‘She would.”’ 

The vicar did not see the 
smile, nor for a moment did he 
hear the remark. His eyes had 
strayed through the window to 
the Garden of Olives, the 
actual physical beholding of 
which had been one of the most 
momentous experiences of his 
life. His awakened memory 
evoked it so vividly that he did 
not see, in the bed of chrysan- 
themums which he was actually 
regarding, his own cat pursuing 
amorously the cat of his neigh- 
bour, Miss Judith Cleeve. 

Then, abruptly he came back 
to his visitors to find them both 
again contemplating him with 
that oddly absorbed intentness. 
An uncomfortable misgiving as 
to the freshness of his collar 
disturbed him. He began to 
regret that the putting on of a 
clean one had not accompanied 
the putting on of his best trou- 


.... P?” he asked. 

Miss Cravener drew her pen- 
cilled brows together and 
pursed her provocative lips. 

‘Enid Gore-Carteret is . .”’ 

“Now, Hypatia,” intervened 
Lady Sybil, ‘“‘you know you 
loathe her. Be noble.” 

“Very well,’’ said Miss 
Cravener. ‘‘I will be noble. But 
she is a horrible little cat, and 
you shouldn’t have allowed her 
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to dress your arm, Mr, Stop- 
ford. I intend to put her in m 
next book but one. [I shall 
call it My Hates. 

‘You will not include Mr. 
Stopford’s indiscretion, 
hope?” said Lady Sybil. 

But upon the vicar’s inno- 
cence this playful sally fell al- 
most disconcertingly flat. 

“I have just read one of your 
books, Miss Cravener,’’ he said, 
smiling gravely, . . . They Say. 
‘You smile while you admit 
it,” said Miss Cravener. ‘‘That 
is rather a relief though the 
smile is probably absolutely in- 
sincere. I expect you rather 
hated They Say, didn’t you? I 
wrote it in one of those phases 
. . . I don’t suppose you get 
them, but they happen to me 
periodically . . when the Christ 
legend appears more than usual- 
ly . . . difficult.”’ 

The vicar continued to smile. 
They Say, which his friend, 
Mr. Clements, had lent to him 
with the ironical assurance 
that, with the exception of The 
Young Visiters, it was the 
greatest achievement of the 
literary season, had appeared to 
him a performance of ostenta- 
tious and rather inane irrever- 
ence. But he prided himself 
upon a broad tolerance. 

‘I thought it... extremely 

. . ingenious,” he said. ‘‘But 
you will forgive me for saying 
that I find it difficult to as- 
sociate the personality of the 
authoress with such a very 
serious matter as the Synoptic 
problem.” 

“If you continue to be rude,’’ 
said Miss Cravener, ‘‘I shall 
certainly put your arm in my 
next book but one.” 

The vicar’s eyes roved again 
to the window. 

“I do not pretend to an 
adeptness in the Higher Criti- 
cism, ...’’ he began. Then 
he saw the cats in his chrysan- 
themum bed. 


“Oh, dammit!’ he said very 
heartily, and rushed to the win- 
dow, threw it open and shoo-ed 
enersenceny for a little space; 
finally he threw, in admitted 
exasperation, his paper-weight. 

‘*Brutes,’’ he said, as he re- 
turned towards the hearthrug, 
“They play havoc with my 
wretched garden.’’ 

The visitors rose, graceful 
and smiling. 

“We must really hurry 
away,’ said Miss Cravener, ‘‘I 
am expected to meet my future 
lord-and-master on the platform 
of Crowbridge Station at 3.17, 
and it is now 3.7. If I am late 
he will probably return to Lon- 
don by the next train and break 
off our engagement by tele- 
gram. But another time we 
must resume the Higher Criti- 
cism . . . more earnestly. You 
play bridge?” 

‘“Deplorably,” said the vicar, 
‘But I persevere.” 

He admitted also a mild en- 
thusiasm for shooting and an 
ardent one for fishing. It be- 
came clear that, since he dab- 
bled a little in water-colours, he 
would inspect Miss Cravener’s 
pictures—she referred to them 
as ‘“Protests in Paint’’—with at 
least intelligence, 

“Now, why haven’t we dis- 
covered you ages ago?” she 
said, as she held out a glove of 
pearly daintiness but of a sur- 
prising vigour of grip—her 
divinity was of the modern 
athletic type, and her grey eyes 
stood level. with the vicar’s as 
he held her hand. ‘‘Do come up 
and eat with us to-morrow even- 
ing, won’t you? Papa is com- 
ing down from London to-mor- 
row afternoon. You won’t like 
him, really. No one does. But 
for an English Cabinet Minister 
he is quite presentable. If he 
utters the word ‘Labour’ fly to 
me for protection. Mother... 
well, mother, of course, is a 
Christian Scientist. It’s hered- 
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itary with her, and quite in- 
curable, But the rest of us are 
extraordinarily complicated 
and indefinite . . whenever 
there is anyone to appreciate 
us. Lady Sybil, by artificial 
light, is as elusive as one of 
Wilfred Stonham’s Passion- 
ettes. Have you read them, by 
the way?” 

“I regret not,’’ said the 
vicar, opening the hall door. “ʻI 
am still struggling through the 
mid-Victorians.”’ 

“I must lend you Wilfred 
Stonham’s Passtonettes’’ said 
Miss Cravener. ‘‘Not because I 
am going to marry him, but 
because I hate my allusions to 
missfire. Eight o’clock, then.’’ 

When the vicar had watched 
his visitors’ splendid convey- 
ance glide noiselessly out of 
sight behind the laurels of his 
little curving drive, he stood for 
some moments in the sunshine 
smiling at quite an undeserving 
wallflower. His mind was oc- 
cupied simultaneously by two 
thoughts, of which the first was 
that the young women of the 
twentieth century’s second de- 
cade were very tremendously 
different from those whom his 
youth had known in the last de- 
cade of the nineteenth; the sec- 
ond that he possessed no boots, 
shoes, or other footwear of any 
kind at all worthy of a diner 
at Warpendene Towers. Pres- 
ently he turned and ascended 
the stairs to his wife, reproving 
the still clamorous twins on his 
way with a gentle severity to 
which they paid no attention 
whatever. 

Mrs. Stopford was still pro- 
ceeding with the scrubbing of 
the nursery floor with the 
methodical conscientiousness 
which was the chiefest expres- 
sion of her soul. She continued 
to proceed so while her husband 
stood on a little dry island, re- 
ceding as the tide of soap-suds 
surged towards his toes, and 


summarizing the results of Miss 
Cravener’s call briefly, but with 
satisfaction. 

“Two charming girls... 
most charming. Miss Cravener 
especially. Absolutely unlike 
the conception I fear I had per- 
mitted myself to form of her. 
Perfectly simple, unaffected 
and unassuming. She... er 
... will dance for us.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Stopford. 
“Dance what?” 

‘Well, really . . . as to that 
I am not perfectly clear. I did 
not ask. I take it for granted 
that she will dance . . er. . in 
the customary manner.’”’ 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Stopford. 
“What is the customary man- 
ner ?”’ 

“Oh, .. well .. er. . some- 
thing more or less classical, I 
assume .. . or symbolic, some- 
thing, perhaps, after the fash- 
ion of those Russian dances. I 
understand that nas A them 
are very graceful and ver 
beautiful, ane : 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Stopford. 

‘‘Miss Cravener has asked me 
to dine at Warpendene to-mor- 
row.”’ 

“Oh,” said his wife again. 
And, after a calculating wring- 
ing of a floor-cloth: ‘‘In that 
case I need not get anything 
from the butcher until Wednes- 
day. The cold mutton will do 
mother, myself and the child- 
ren quite well for to-morrow.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said the vicar. “I 
could have an egg, perhaps, for 
lunch; that would keep me go- 
ing until eight o’clock.”’ 

He looked at his watch and 
sighed a little. 

“I had not quite finished the 
knives and forks, my dear, but 
I must go and see poor Hop- 
kins now. They think he will 
die this afternoon. And also, 
I have promised Mrs. Deane to 
have a talk with young New- 
man.’’ 

He considered his nether per- 
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son dubiously. | 

‘‘Newman’s ploughing one of 
Mr. Hocker’s fields down near 
the railway, I believe. Really, 
I ought to take off my good 
trousers.”’ | 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Stopford. “ʻI 
don’t know why you put them 
on.” 

“Oh, well, my dear’’—said 
the vicar a little sketchily,—‘“‘I 
shall probably have to wade 
through a quarter of a mile of 
mud along that track.” 

_ “Oh,” said Mrs, Stopford. 
The vicar went and re-as- 
sumed his old trousers; re- 
turned to kiss his wife, as was 
hiş invariable custom before 
parting from her for any but 
the briefest space; tucked They 
Say, which he proposed to re- 
turn that afternoon, under his 
arm; put on his faded, ancient 
hat; and went forth into the 
mellow sunlight, pursued to the 
drive-gate by the shrill, un- 
wearying cries of the twins. 

Mr. Clements, that amiable 
and popular playwright, was 
also, curiously enough, busy in 
his kitchen scullery that after- 
noon. For the sister who kept 
house for him had given both 
his maids that day off; and 
whenever she gave the maids a 
day off, Mr. Clements, at her 
instigation, always availed him- 
self of their absence to clean 
out the scullery sink thorough- 
ly. Learning his occupation, 
the vicar refused to allow Miss 
Clements to disturb him. He 
had desired merely to return, 
as he passed, a book which her 
brother had most kindly lent 


him. 
Miss Clements glanced at the 
boo 


k. 

“Oh, that,” she said. ‘Good 
Heavens, Mr. Stopford, you 
don’t mean to say you have 
read that’’ 

The vicar, however, had read 
it, more, he had met that after- 
noon its authoress, Miss Clem- 


ents was visibly interested by 
Miss Cravener’s invasion of the 
vicarage, by her promise to 
dance at the vicar’s concert, by 
his invitation to dine at War- 
pendene, but most of all by the 
allusions to the author of the 
Passionettes. 

“The Hon. Wilfred Ston- 
ham, you know, Lord Cran- 
velly’s eldest son. But she 
will probably have become 
engaged to someone else 
by to-morrow night. This must 
be at least her twentieth at- 
tempt at matrimony. All her 
set are like that, you know... 
the Young Souls... it’s part of 
their cult.’’ 

“Really?” said the vicar. 
‘You surprise me. She seemed 
to me a most charming girl. 
Extremely simple and natural. 
So very unlike...er.. that.” 

Miss Clements was incapable 
of snifing; but she did some- 
thing very like it just then. 

“My dear Mr. Stopford,” 
she said, ‘‘all your geese are 
swans, we know. I have not, 
personally, the pleasure of Miss 
Cravener’s acquaintance; but 
everyone in England, except 
yourself, knows that she is quite 
an outrageous young person, 
that she prides herself on being 
one, and openly advertises the 
fact that she is one. It is an- 
other part of the Young Soul’s 
cult. They’re all the same.’’ 

She tapped They Say disdain- 
fully. 

“One has only to read the 
piffe which she pays to have 
published to realize that she is 
a creature of abnormal, almost 
insane vanity, trading on her 
father’s position in public life, 
obsessed by the desire to épater 
le bourgeows. Natural, perhaps. 
As natural as the inhabitants 
of the monkey-house.”’ 

“You . . Now . . how very 
odd,’’ said the vicar, ‘‘I should 
never have thought... ”’ 

‘‘Surely you must have heard 
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of the Duchess of Bedcaster’s 
hospital at Assomville? Well, 
you know of all the galaxy of 
naughtiness that made it, well, 
little short of a public scandal; 
Miss Cravener was notoriously 
the bright particular star. 
Everyone has heard of her ad- 
venture as a staff officer with 
Gore-Carteret’s hus- 


The vicar glanced hopefully 
in the general direction of the 
kitchen scullery; but Mr. 
Clements did not, as for a mo- 
ment it had seemed likely he 
might, appear. Miss Clements 
continued the expansion of her 
theme. It was a sore point with 
her that her brother, that socia- 
ble celebrity, had not in the 
five years of his residence at 
Long Stoke been honoured by 
the faintest recognition on the 
part of Warpendene Towers. 
Nay more, having been pre- 
sented to Mrs. Cravener at a 
committee meeting of the Crow- 
bridge Horticultural Society, 
he had been on the very follow- 
ing day absolutely ignored by 
her on the platform of Crow- 
bridge railway station, and 
subsequently in various other 
places. Despite his best efforts 
the vicar learned a great deal 
of Miss Cravener which he 
would much rather not have 
learned, and, having learned, 
felt it his duty to disapprove 
gravely. The smile of cheerful 
brightness with which he had 
passed into the white and green 

orch of Mr. Clements’ bunga- 
ow was replaced, as he issued 
forth from it again, by an ex- 
pression betokening serious in- 
terior uneasiness. Miss Clem- 


ents’ last words had suggested 
the possibility of Miss Craven- 
er’s dancing—at the concert in 
aid of the district nurse—a 
dance illustrative of the death 
of John the Baptist. Such a 
dance, it seemed, had actually 
been danced publicly by a lady 
of whom the vicar then heard 
for the first time, called Maude 
Allan. 

“Tt is just the sort of thing,” 
Miss Clements had said, ‘‘that 
she would attempt, and just the 
sort of occasion which she 
would select to attempt it.’’ 

The thought appeared to the 
vicar little short. of the utterly 
appalling. He wished that Miss 
Cravener had not referred to 
Lady Gore-Carteret as a hor- 
rible little cat. He wished that 
he had ascertained from Miss 
Cravener the precise nature of 
her proposed performance. He 
determined to do so on the fol- 
lowing evening, though he con- 
tinued to endeavour to assure 
himself that there was not the 
slightest real necessity for 
anxiety. 

Miss Clements returned to 
supervise her brother’s investi- 
gations and to retail to him the 
vicar’s news. 

“The poor old dear’s in such 
a fuss,’’ she said. ‘‘I wonder 
what Mrs. Stopford thinks of 
it.’ 

And, as her brother’s grunt 
betrayed the exhaustion of his 
interest in her forebodings, she 
invested herself in the furs 
that were the largesse of his 
latest success and proceeded 
towards the vicarage without 
delay. 


ANTHONY WHARTON. 


(To be continued). 


RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE 


Are the Results of Training 
Inherited ? 


In various papers and in 
Professor E. W. MacBride’s 
recently published introduction 
to the study of Heredity (Home 
University : Library, 1924) 
there will be found an account 
of some very interesting ex- 
Poor that were made by 

rofessor Pavlov, the veteran 
Russian physiologist. What 
Pavlov tried to do was to get 
white mice to build up an as- 
sociation between the sound of 
an electric bell and the appear- 
ance of food in the feeding 
dish. It is well known that 
many animals form associations 
that count for much in their 
everyday life, e.g., between a 
certain sound or sight and the 
approach of an enemy, the re- 
sultant action being immediate 
retreat into safety. But the 
question is whether the out- 
come of establishing these as- 
sociations can be in any way 
entailed. Or has each genera- 
tion to begin afresh? We must 
remember how indifferent an 
artificially incubated chick is 
to the sound of its unseen 
mother’s cluck outside the door 
of the laboratory. What Pav- 
lov inquired into was the pos- 
sible transmission of the results 
of establishing an association. 
His white mice were fed once 
a day, and each time food was 

ut into their cages an electric 

ell was rung. It required 300 
lessons to rivet the association 
between the sound of the bell 
and running to the feeding 
dish. This was rather slow 
learning. But when the off- 
spring were tried, only 100 les- 
sons were needed. The grand- 
offspring learned in 30 lessons, 
and the great-grand offspring 


required only five! If this is 
all quite correct, it is a very 
important experiment, but we 
should like to know all the cir- 
cumstances, and to read, if we 
could, the detailed paper. It is 
plain, for instance, that we 
should be told how many mice 
were experimented with. 


On Training Rats 


Dr. E. C. MacDowell has 
published (Science LIX, 1924, 
pp. 302-3) an account of recent 
experiments with white rats in 
amaze. It is well known that 
rats can rapidly master a maze, 
more or less of the Hampton 
Court pattern, though it is not 
clearly understood how the les- 
son is learned. It seems that 
the mastery of the maze can 
be acquired apart from sight, 
smell, and touch. But Mac- 
Dowell’s question was whether 
the training of the parents had 
any appreciable influence on 
the offspring. His first step was 
to accustom the rats to the in- 
ner chamber of the maze. Be- 
ginning at the age of 40 days, 
each rat was fed daily in the 
inner chamber of the maze, 
shut off from the alleys. At 
56 days the training was start- 
ed. By the opening of a door 
in the entrance chamber the rat 
was introduced into the outer 
alley of the maze. Then, with 
a stop-watch, careful note was 
taken of the time required to 
reach the food in the centre, 
and tracings were made of the 
course followed by each rat on 
each trial. In general, the 
learning was very rapid at 
first; the habit was practically 
established by the sixth to 
ninth trial; after that there was 
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only slight improvement. The 
numbers of rats experimented 
with were 78 in the first gen- 
eration, 86 in the second, and 
36 in the third, The net result 
was the offspring of trained par- 
ents, or of trained parents and 
trained grand-parents, took as 
long to learn the maze habit as 
the first generation trained. Dr. 
MacDowell used various cri- 
teria, such as (1) the number of 
trials a rat took before it could 
find its way to the food in less 
than ten seconds; (2) the num- 
ber of trials made before it 
could find its way in less than 
twenty-four seconds; and (8) 
the number of trials before a 
perfect course was traversed, 
the perfection referring to the 
actual path taken, irrespective 
of time. The maze experiments 
were subtler than the electric 
bell experiments; perhaps they 
were too subtle. But they do 
not suggest Pavlov’s conclusion. 
Nor do those of an earlier date 
made by H. J. Bagg, who 
trained a pair of albino mice 
and their inbred descendants in 
a simple maze. The average 
times per trial for each of the 
first five generations were 15, 
60, 23, 74 and 66 seconds. These 
figures indicate that the train- 
ing of the ancestors did not 
facilitate the learning of the 
descendants, 


An Ovarian Chemical 
Messenger 


The egg-cells or ova of mam- 
mals are formed within nests of 
cells in the ovary, called Graa- 
fian follicles. These were dis- 
covered by Graaf in the seven- 
teenth century and mistaken 
for the ova themselves. Each 
follicle is a nest with a cavity, 
and the egg-cell lies in a disc 
of cells at one side. The cavity 
contains fluid, the follicular 
fluid, an exudate from the sur- 
rounding cells. It may be noted 


that the eggs of mammals are 
almost always very small, 
much smaller than frogs’ eggs. 
The ova of the whale are no 
larger than ‘‘fern’s seed”; 
those of a rabbit have a 
diameter of about 1/250th of 
an inch. When the follicle, 
which protrudes on the surface 
of the ovary, is ripe, it bursts, 
and the liberated ovum is 
caught by the apposed mouth 
of the oviduct, where fertiliza- 
tion may take place. But the 
burst follicle has a remarkable 
history. The follicle cells be- 
gin to grow and develop in an 
extraordinary way, forming 
large glandular cells of a yel- 
low or reddish brick colour— 
the luteal cells. As this goes 
on, a large vitally active body 
is formed—the corpus luteum— 
protruding on the surface of 
the ovary, and, according to 
many authorities, liberatin 

into the blood certain chemica 

messengers or hormones which 
have a powerful influence on 
various parts of the body. But 
there is a difficulty in giving 
the yellow bodies all the credit 
for all the changes that are as- 
sociated with the liberation of 
egg-cells from the ovary, and 
the consequent possibility of 
the development of offspring, 
should fertilization come about. 
The difficulty is that some of 
the changes occur before active 
corpora lutea are present. Hence 
the importance of a recent 
research (1923) by Drs. Edgar 
Allen and Edward Doisy, who 
appear to have proved that the 
follicle cells, during the growth 
of the Graafian follicle, pro- 
duce a hormone which passes 
from the fluid of the follicle 
into the blood. This follicular 
hormone can evoke at least 
some of the changes which were 
formerly put to the credit of 
the corpus luteum. The living 
body is marvellously orches- 
trated. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE gI 


The Hormone of the Sensitive 
Plant 


Some species of Mimosa with 
beautiful compound leaves 
show, as everyone knows, re- 
markable irritability. They are 
deservedly called sensitive 
plants. The pairs of leaflets 
fold their upper surfaces to- 
gether when touched; the mes- 
sage travels to other leaflets on 
adjacent pinnæ of the com- 
pound leaf; then, as we con- 
tinue teasing the plant, the 
pinnæ narrow the angles be- 
tween them and droop down; 
eventually, the whole leaf- 
stalk moves on its cushioned 
base and hangs down. If the 
stem of the plant be shaken vio- 
lently there is an almost violent 
answer back. By and by, the 
parts recover their original 
positions, Similar movements 
take place naturally and slowly 
before night-fall, when the 
leaves close up and sink, and 
at daybreak when they expand 
and rise. Botanists explain the 
movements as due to changes 
in the turgor of the cells at the 
base of the leaf-stalk and the 
parts of the leaf. Thus, when 
water passes out from cells on 
the lower side of the hinge into 
the adjacent intercellular 
spaces, the hinge must be de- 
pressed. But the more difficult 
roblem has always been: How 
is the stimulus conveyed? Ifa 
terminal pair of leaflets be 
stimulated by the warmth of an 
extinguished match, the stimu- 
lus travels stem-wards, from 
pinnule to pinnule, and event- 
ually the leaf as a whole will 
droop. Or by touching the sen- 
sitive under-surface of the 
hinge at the base of the leaf- 
stalk, we can start a stimulus 
which will travel outwards to 
pinnæ and to pinnules. And the 
stimulus may travel from one 
leaf to another via the shoot, 
and very quickly too. It looks 
as if the plant had a nervous 


system, but it is better to keep 
the word nerve with the defin- 
ite meaning it has in animal 
physiology. Till recently it has 
been held by botanists that 
waves of pressure pass through 
long thin-walled sap-filled tubes 
in the sensitive plant. just as 
a message might pass between 
two men holding the ends of 
a long rubber tube full of 
water. But the beautiful ex- 
periments of Ricca, an Italian 
investigator, have thrown a 
new and unexpected light on 
the problem, Ricca explains 
the distant conduction of 
stimuli as due to the transfer- 
ence of a hormone in the trans- 
piration current in the wood of 
the stem. Mr. R. Snow has cor- 
roborated this interesting con- 
clusion, and has told us some- 
thing about the hormone,—for 
instance, that it may be ren- 
dered inactive by dilution, but 
is not injured by drying. Mr. 
Snow believes that it is neces- 
sary to make special hypotheses 
to explain the transmission of 
stimuli in leaves, and also 
what he calls ‘‘high speed?’ 
conduction. But perhaps ıt will 
turn out that the hormone 
theory is sufficient. 


Vitamines and Light 


It is now a widely-known 
fact that an adequate diet must 
contain not merely sufficient 
proteins, fats and carbohy- 
drates to furnish energy and 
maintain the tissues of the 
body, but also a small amount 
of certain ‘‘accessory food fac- 
tors’’ or ‘‘vitamines’’ essential 
to health. For example, a syn- 
thetic milk can be made up, 
containing the same proteins, 
fats and carbohydrates as 
natural milk; but animals fed 
on such a synthetic diet cease 
to grow, develop various defin- 
ite disorders, and presently die, 
in the absence of the vitamines 
which natural milks, and many 
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other natural foods, contain. 
Inadequate supplies of certain 
of these vitamines lead, in man, 
to disorders like beri-beri and 
scurvy. Many natural fats 
(butter, cod-liver oil) contain 
vitamines in whose total or par- 
tial absence young animals 
cease to grow, fail to form 
bones correctly (rickets), and 
become subject to disorders of 
the breathing-passages on the 
one hand and of the eye 
(zerophthalmia) on the other. 
It is probable that at least two 
factors are missing or deficient 
in such cases; their chemical 
nature, it must be said, is quite 
unknown. It is found that ex- 
posure to sunlight helps ani- 
mals, such as rats, to ward off 
the eye disorders due to a 
deficiency of ‘‘vitamine A” 
in the diet, Ultra-violet 
light, which, though invisible 
to our eyes, is chemically active 
and affects the photographic 
plate, has a great influence in 
promoting growth and prevent- 
ing rickets in rats, whose diet 
is partly deficient in the neces- 
sary vitamine. 


A very remarkable discovery 
recently made is that if rats 
kept on a deficient diet and not 
fortified by ultra-violet light 
are fed with the flesh of other 
rats which have been treated 
with the ultra-violet rays, the 
thrive and escape rickets. Still 
more remarkable is the discov- 
ery just announced by Steen- 
bock and Black: that if the 
food-ration, known to be de- 
ficient in the rickets-preventing 
vitamine, is exposed to ultra- 
violet light. before being fed to 
the rats, it mysteriously be- 
comes adequate and sufficient. 
It looks as though ultra-violet 
light brought about formation 
of the vitamine, whether in the 
body or in the ration; but it is 
still too soon to jump to so 
definite a conclusion. Indeed, 
the discoverers are inclined to 
abandon the idea of a definite 
rickets - preventing substance, 
and to suppose that some form 
of radiant energy is the active 
agent. But it is difficult to 
picture this in terms of modern 
physics. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


MEDICAL NOTES 


Bacon on Health 


In Bacon’s Essay, “‘Of the 
Regiment of Health,’’ which, 
though written by a layman 
more than 200 years ago, is 
still, medically, ‘‘full of wise 
saws and modern instances,’’ 
there appears the following pas- 
sage: ‘‘Celsus could never have 
spoken it as a physician, had 
he not been a wise man withal, 
when he giveth it for one of the 
great Precepts of Health and 
Fasting that a man do vary 
and interchange contraries, but 
with an inclination to the more 
benign extream. Use Fasting 
and Full Eating, but rather 
Full Eating; Watching and 
Sleep, but rather Sleep; Sitting 
and Exercise, but rather Exer- 
cise, and the like: So shall 
Nature be cherished and yet 
taught Masteries.”’ At this 
time of the year it is the fashion 
for people to abandon them- 
selves incontinently to full eat- 
ing, but the balance is very 
seldom redressed by subsequent 
fasting. In Bacon’s time fast- 
ing was comparatively fre- 
quent. Shakespeare has many 
references to the practice, per- 
haps the most interesting of 
which occurs in The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, where 
Speed says to his master: ‘“You 
have learned to fast like one 
who takes diet.” In those days 
“to diet? and ‘“‘to fast’ were 
synonymous, and the terms re- 
main so in contemporary 
French; la diéte my dictionary 
informs me= régime consistant 
dans l’abstention totale d’ali- 
ments, 


Fasting for Three Days 
The origin of fasting as a re- 


ligious exercise is lost in the 
mists of antiquity, but it seems 
clear that, in common with all 
forms of physical discipline, 
pontifically imposed, its inten- 
tion was purely hygienic. But 
it fell upon evil days, and until 
quite recently it shared with 
blood-letting the opprobrium at- 
taching to the barbarous faith 
of our fathers in measures of 
depletion. And, like blood-let- 
ting, it has of late been making 
furtive attempts to reconquer a 
place in the sun of reasonable 
recognition. Some years ago a 
Dr. Allen, of New York, put 
forth a claim for fasting in the 
treatment of diabetes. The 
claim was acknowledged in all 
countries, and fasting became 
the established treatment. That 
was before insulin. Allen fast- 
ed his patients for three days, 
and mirabile dictu they did not 
die; most of them improved, 
and many were cured. 


Fasting for Fifteen Days 


Quite recently we were in- 
formed that Professor Carlson, 
the well-known physiologist of 
Chicago, has discovered that 
fasting is ‘‘a sovereign specific 
against old age.’’ The expres- 
sion is ambiguous. What the 
Professor obviously means is 
that fasting is a good means for 
postponing or delaying the evi- 
dences and disabilities of old 
age: that it is, in fact, a speci- 
fic against premature old age. 
Unless this is made clear, we 
shall have the abdominally 
opulent claiming professorial 
authority for asserting that 
fasting 1s a specific against the 
attainment of old age. There 
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are hundreds of people who, 
never having tried it, are firm- 
ly convinced that fasting, even 
for a day, is an effective method 
of committing suicide. The 
Professor recommends fifteen 
days; so that it is evident that 
this too, too solid flesh does not 
melt so easily as some people 
imagine. 


Rejuvenation 


The idea of rejuvenation is 
in the air. The discussions 
concerning Steinach’s opera- 
tion and Voronoff’s have fa- 
miliarized people with the feas- 
ibility of postponing the senile 
period in men, and the question 
has naturally aroused much 
interest. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, neither of these operations 
is applicable to women; and 
it is obviously the women in 
any community who are most 
anxious to conceal or repress 
the evidences of advancing 
years. As a measure of re- 
juvenation, Carlson’s fifteen 
days’ fast has thus some very 
definite advantages over the 
surgical methods which have so 
far held the field. It is simple 
and inexpensive, and is applic- 
able to both sexes. Its very 
simplicity is likely to militate 
against its being given any ex- 
tensive trial. When Elisha, 
the prophet, prescribed for 
Naaman’s leprosy, that the 
patient should wash himself 
seven times in Jordan, the 
leper turned, and went away in 
a rage. But his servants, who 
in this matter were wiser than 
their master, spake unto him 
and said ‘‘If the prophet had 
bid thee do some great thing 
would’st thou not have done it? 
How much rather then when 
he saith unto thee wash and be 
clean?” It will, I fear, be 
much the same when Carlson 
says ‘“‘Fast and be young.” 
Great things, like major surgi- 
cal operations, people will 


face; but not only does fasting 
resemble washing in being 
banal, but it is in the minds of 
most people dangerous in a 
stupid unheroic way. 


The Technique of Fasting 

I don’t think, therefore, that 
Professor Carlson’s prescrip- 
tion is in any danger of ‘‘catch- 
ing on’’ with undue violence, 
but in case anyone should be 
moved to make an experiment 
in his senescent corpus, let me 
explain the technique of suc- 
cessful fasting. First and fore- 
most, and this is a point which 
must neither be neglected nor 
evaded, nor in any way tam- 
pered with, the fast must be 
preceded by a purge. The 
exact method of ensuring this, 
matters nothing, provided the 
effect is drastic. Castor oil is 
simple, harmless and effective. 
The object is to ensure that 
nothing remains behind to be 
re-absorbed during the fast. 
The second point is of almost 
equal importance: itis that ab- 
stention from food must be 
absolute. Nothing but water 
must pass the lips during the 
prescribed period — nothing. 
Unless these two injunctions are 
rigidly observed, fasting is hor- 
rible. If they are rigidly ob- 
served, fasting is quite bear- 
able. During the first day 
there is usually a desire for 
food at the ordinary meal 
times, but it very soon passes 
off, and it becomes less insist- 
ent on each succeeding day. 
The third point is that the meal 
which breaks the fast must be 
meagre—so meagre as to seem 
dérisoire. An apple, say, or a 
banana and a cup of tea. Thus 
engineered, an Allen depurat- 
ing fast of three days’ duration 
is very bearable, and to most 
middle-aged people very bene- 
ficial. Of its bearability and 
advantages I can speak from 
experience; but of a Carlson re- 
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juvenating fast I have no per- 
sonal knowledge. I am ac- 
quainted with a great many 
people who would, I am sure, 
derive enormous benefit from 
such prolonged abstinence, and 

have no doubt that they 
would thereby be rejuvenated; 
but I am also acquainted with 
a fair number of substantially 
healthy people to whom I 
would hesitate to recommend 
such an experiment, save per- 
haps as an exercise in self- 
control. 


Fasting and Character 


This aspect of the matter, 
the mental and moral aspect, 
is an important one. And it is 
intimately associated with the 
physical aspect. The churches 
were not slow to recognise the 
deep and far-reaching mental 
and moral effects of physical 
discipline, and measures which 
were originally purely hy- 
gienic came to be utilized for 
higher purposes. Moses was 
the greatest practical sanitarian 
of whom we possess any record, 
and the physical means to 
moral salvation which were im- 
posed by the early churches 
were for the most part founded 
upon the book of Leviticus. 
Control of physical desires 
teaches moral self-restraint, 
and is thus more potent in the 
development of character than 
mere preaching. An ounce of 
fasting is worth many pounds 
of precept. For it is to 
the development of character 
that all systems of ethics are 
fundamentally directed, and 
character is cultivated more 
surely by reasonable self-denial 
than by the profession of fine 
sentiments. As Mrs. Poyser 
said, ‘‘It isn’t notions set people 
doing the right things, it’s feel- 
ings.” Fasting is an excellent 
means of cultivating the Chris- 
tian virtues. The acrid hum- 
ours of the blood are thereby 


destroyed, with the result that 
impatience and irritability are 
replaced by humility and resig- 
nation. ‘‘So shall Nature be 
cherished and yet taught Mas- 
teries.’’ 


The Rainy Summer 


Meteorology has made very 
considerable advances in the 
last twenty years, and the fore- 
casts which are now issued 
daily can generally be relied 
upon for twenty-four hours. 
suppose the time will come 
when forecasts of considerable 
accuracy will be issued for a 
week ahead, then for a month, 
and ultimately even for a year. 
At the present time the most 
we can do is to indulge in a re- 
trospect, and to draw therefrom 
any conclusions which may 
seem helpful. A great deal 
has been written lately on the 
connection between the wet 
summer of 1924 and the rela- 
tively low death rate. The 
moral we are asked to draw 
from these two facts is that wet 
weather means an absence of 
dust: dust contains microbes; 
so that a rainy season spells 
fewer ambient microbes and 
consequently less disease. 
While I am not prepared to 
deny that there is some force in 
these fairly obvious conten- 
tions, I do not think they com- 
prise the full explanation of 
the facts. 


The Microbe 


In all matters connected with 
medicine we are apt to think 
too much of microbes, and too 
little of other things. This is 
conspicuously the case when we 
come to consider the atmos- 
phere. Among the factors 
which cause dangerous im- 
purities in the air we breathe, 
microbes occupy a very small 
place. Even the microbe which 
is admittedly the most danger- 
ous to our breathing apparatus, 
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namely the bacillus of tubercle, 
arrives in the lungs, not 
through the air passages, but 
via the digestive organs. He 
gets into our food, thence into 
our blood, and comes finally to 
anchor in the sluggish back- 
waters of insufficiently expand- 
ed lungs. Moreover, many of 
the other microbes which ever 
and anon turn and rend us are 
actual inhabitants of our air 

assages. They are our un- 
idden guests, and so cunning- 
ly do they ensconce themselves 
in the dales and hillocks of our 
respiratory tracts that they 
can be dislodged only at the 
price of serious damage to the 
mucous membrane which har- 
bours them. When they get a 
chance they attack us, and the 
chance comes by a lowering of 
our defences in their particular 
region. The defending phago- 
cytes may, for example, be 
busy elsewhere, in overcoming 
massed intestinal toxins, so 
that the respiratory defenders 
are unduly depleted. Or the 
chance of these unbidden guests 
may come when the host 
breathes unwholesome devital- 
ized air, charged with moisture 
and carbonic acid gas, as in 
stuffy, unventilated atmos- 
pheres. 


Dirty Air 

The air of our great cities is, 
at best, only partially fit for 
human respiration. It is only 
necessary to consider the effect 
of London air upon stone build- 
ings to realise its pungent, 
dirty, corroding effects. The 
margin of safety for the deli- 
cate air passages of human 
beings is therefore always a 
small one, and in stagnant 
states of the atmosphere, especi- 
ally when this is moist as well 
as stagnant, the narrow margin 
is easily abolished. Thus does 
the irritated and devitalized 
mucous membrane become a 
happy hunting ground for the 
crouching microbe. The effect 
of rain, then, in warding off 
disease is not so much a ques- 
tion of laying the dust and 
burying the germ, as a ques- 
tion of cleansing and purifying 
the air through which the rain 
passes. The microbic impuri- 
ties are negligible. What really 
matters is the soot, the am- 
monia, the carbonic acid and 
other irritating material which 
ploughs and prepares the soil 
for the enemy. If we were to 
abolish soft coal from fireplaces 
we should not have to wait for 
wet summers to prove our hy- 
gienic progress. 


LEONARD WILLIAMS. 


EMPIRE TRADE AND FINANCE 


There has been much discus- 
sion of late in London financial 
circles as to whether the 
machinery by means of which 
our overseas Dominions are en- 
abled to obtain the funds neces- 
sary for their development by 
public subscription in Great 
Britain would not be the bet- 
ter for a certain amount of 
overhauling. It has been point- 
ed out that the situation as it 
exists to-day is dominated by 
the provisions of an Act passed 
by the British Parliament 
nearly a quarter of a century 
ago—the Colonial Stock Act,— 
by virtue of which Colonial 
loans are made eligible invest- 
ments for funds held by trus- 
tees, subject to the fulfilment 
by the borrowers of certain sim- 
ple conditions. Dominion stocks 
have, in consequence, enjoyed a 
prestige ane E by 
others outside the ‘‘trustee’’ 
class, and, as the amount of 
trust funds is, in the aggregate, 
very considerable, and tends to 
become more and more so as 
the years go by, competition 
among investors for Colonial 
securities has raised their price 
to a level comparable even with 
that of British Government 
stocks. Dominion borrowings 
have undoubtedly been en- 
couraged as a result of the ex- 
ceedingly low rate of interest 
payable by the borrowers, while 
investors have tended to as- 
sociate with such stocks an idea 
of perfect security not always 
supported by actual fact. 


Questions of Policy 


Questions arising out of the 
direction of investment funds 
into particular channels by 
the British authorities — a 
practical result which has 


followed the passing of the 
Colonial Stock Act — have 
been discussed in earlier is- 
sues of The Empire Review. 
It has been demonstrated that 
certain Dominion borrowers 
have drawn somewhat generous- 
ly on the London Money Mar- 
ket during recent years, and 
have piled up national debts 
bearing a significantly high 
proportion to their present 
population and economic re- 
sources. No far-reaching legis- 
lative changes are, however, at 
all likely to be made at the 
present moment. The introduc- 
tion of concrete proposals to 
this end would pre-suppose ex- 
haustive inquiry by some com- 
petent public body, and would, 
in any event, evoke a formid- 
able amount of controversy. 
But such a consideration does 
not apply to certain minor 
amendments in the regulations 
governing Dominion borrowing 
powers, which experience has 
shown to be in many ways de- 
sirable, and which might be 
carried out without raising 
fundamental questions of 


policy. 
Essential Information 


For instance, a leading Eng- 
lish newspaper has ponents 
called attention to the very 
sparse information given in 
many Dominion prospectuses 
regarding the financial situa- 
tion of the borrowers. The 
Colonial Stock Act makes no 
provision for the disclosure of 
such important particulars as 
the total debt of the States in 
question, their population, and 
their national revenue and ex- 
penditure totals for the years 
preceding the issue of the loan. 
In some cases the Dominion 
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concerned has furnished such 
information of its own accord, 
recognizing that the investor 
must rely upon it as the basis 
for his estimate of the intrinsic 
merits of the stock. A number 
of Dominion prospectuses have, 
however, recently appeared in 
which such particulars have 
been conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. As every loan ought to 
be a sound and desirable propo- 
sition from the investor’s point 
of view, apart altogether from 
any adventitious assistance it 
may derive from present 
trustee legislation, an amend- 
ment to the Colonial Stock Act, 
making disclosure of the facts 
enumerated compulsory in all 
cases, would not tend to embar- 
rass in any way borrowers hav- 
ing a strong case to present, 
and would tend greatly to as- 
sist all persons on whom falls 
the somewhat onerous duty of 
deciding for or against a par- 
ticular investment, or of advis- 
ing others in such a connection. 


Sinking Fund Questions 


Another useful amendment 
to existing legislation might 
deal with the creation of sink- 
ing funds, whereby definite 
sums could be set aside each 
year towards the eventual re- 
payment of the amounts bor- 
rowed in the market. A corres- 
pondent of the Economist re- 
cently pointed out that, during 
the early months of 1924, sev- 
eral Colonial loans matured, 
but in the case of some of the 
largest, amounting in all to 
about £33,000,000, no more 
than £320,000—barely one per 
cent.—was actually paid off. 
Beyond this comparatively in- 
significant sum, the whole was 
discharged by re-borrowing, in 
many cases, at a higher rate of 
interest. In this way what pur- 
ported to be a temporary finan- 
cial obligation, with a definite 
date of liquidation, became, in 


fact, a more or less permanent 
national debt, with the addi- 
tional risk of difficulty arising 
on every renewal date. The 
significance of this phenomenon 
becomes obvious when one 
learns that in the next six years 
Dominion obligations are due to 
mature to the tune of 
£120,000,000, of which Austra- 
lia and New Zealand alone ac- 
count for some £100,000,000. 


Examples from Industry 


To-day, the strongest indus- 
trial concerns find it to their 1n- 
terest to provide for ome 
funds in connection with al 
borrowings in the form of de- 
bentures, and, in addition, 
lenders frequently obtain the 
right to foreclose on certain 
revenue-earning property which 
is charged for the purpose of 
the loans—a valuable safe- 
guard which is usually absent 
in the case of Colonial loans. 
It is, again, scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that no loan 1s- 
sued in London by a foreign 
Government would have the 
slightest chance of subscription 
at the present time if no pro- 
vision were made for its com- 
paratively early redemption by 
means of sinking fund pay- 
ments. From the _ investor’s 
point of view the question be- 
comes more and more urgent as 
the burden of outstanding obli- 
gations becomes more onerous to 
the Dominions concerned. As 
the Colonial Stock Act makes no 
mention of sinking funds in 
connection with Dominion bor- 
rowings, one may infer that its 
draughtsmen either overlooked 
the serious possibilities of the 
omission, or considered that 
borrowers would, in their own 
interest, take care to make 
adequate provision for such 
funds without the necessity for 
compulsory clauses in the 
Act itself. Pending amend- 
ment of existing legislation on 
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the lines indicated, a hope 
may be expressed that Colonial 
borrowers will show an increas- 
ing appreciation of the prin- 
ciples of sound finance by in- 
cluding, in their own good 
judgment, sinking fund clauses 
in some shape or form in future 
prospectuses. 


Canadian Problems 


No English visitor to Canada 
can fail to be impressed at the 
present time by the fact that 
the prevailing attitude to the 
future is by no means one of 
unmixed confidence. In some 
quarters a sentiment is ob- 
served which cannot be de- 
scribed as other than pessimis- 
tic. Certain factors in the 
economic situation are bearing 
somewhat heavily on _ the 
Dominion at the moment, a 
brief enumeration of which 
will be useful, if only as a 
means by which attention may 
be drawn to more enduring ele- 
ments of strength which the 
present situation tends to ob- 
scure. In the first place, the 
outstanding feature in the last 
two or three years has been the 
difficulty of preventing Can- 
ada’s population from emigrat- 
ing into the United States. 
Prosperity across the border 
has, indeed, been so great as to 
prove an irresistible attraction 
to hundreds of ithousands of 
Canadians. Statistics are not 
very easily obtainable, and the 
estimates of Washington and 
Ottawa do not altogether tally. 
But there is no serious dispute 
as to the main fact, which is 
that in 1922 to a small extent, 
and in 1923 to a very consider- 
able extent, the movement 
from Canada into the United 
States exceeded the movement 
from other countries into Can- 
ada. In other words, Canada 
failed to retain at home even 
the natural increase of her own 
population, 


United States’ Lure 


The reasons for this move- 
ment are obvious. In the first 
place, the United States has 
been the one really prosperous 
country of the world, and her 
prosperity has extended to all 
forms of activity, with the ex- 
ception of those branches of her 
agriculture which depend for a 
market on the buying power 
of Europe. It happens that 
these markets, which are of con- 
siderable importance even to 
the United States, are of over- 
whelming importance to Can- 
ada. Her prosperity would 
therefore in any case have been 
less than that of her southern 
neighbour. This is, however, 
only half the story. Canada, 
out of her more limited re- 
sources, made a very big con- 
tribution towards the Allied 
war effort. The United States 
made a comparatively small 
one. The American taxpayer 
has recently had his income tax 
reduced by 25 per cent., and, 
even when all forms of taxation 
are taken into account, the bur- 
den is by far the lightest of 
any of the chief belligerents. 
Even the pessimists of America 
anticipate that, without any 
very special effort, the United 
States will repay the whole of 
her war debt within twenty-five 

ears, Canada, on the other 

and, has to bear a burden of 
taxation which, though lighter 
than that of the United King- 
dom, is nevertheless consider- 
ably heavier than that of the 
United States. Moreover, there 
is very little prospect of its 
growing lighter in the near 
future; for Canada is, unfor- 
tunately for her finances, sad- 
dled with a system of national 
railways, which, though per- 
haps the largest single railwa 
system in the world, was built 
up from a series of bankrupt 
lines. 

In favourable circumstances, 
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and by means of the drastic 
reorganization they are now 
undergoing, the Canadian 
national railways may, in time, 
cease to be a burden on the tax- 
payer. But at present the sys- 
tem falls very short of meeting 
its obligations, the deficit last 
year being 52 million dollars. 
This leakage, together with the 
need of paying interest on war 
debt and meeting a large pen- 
sions bill, means that Canada 
looks forward, not to tax reduc- 
tions, but to the very real pos- 
sibility of an increase. 


Economic Opportunities 
These specific differences are 
reinforced by more general con- 
siderations. Young people who 
have to make their way in the 
world see across the border a 
land where the opportunities for 
a career are much more varied, 
and the chances of continuity 
of employment much greater 
than in Canada. Economically, 
Canada has its eggs, compara- 
tively speaking, in one basket. 
The United States has an in- 
finite variety, The relationship 
of the two countries is indeed 
commonly expressed by describ- 
ing Canada as the Scotland of 
the United States. Every man 
of spirit and ambition makes 
his way south over the border. 
The attraction exists, more- 
over, in every walk in life. The 
position of the wage-earner, for 
example, can be very simply 
stated in concrete terms. The 
cost of living is about the same 
in both countries, but wages are 
higher in the United States. 
The drift is in evidence at both 
extremities of the United 
States. In New England there 
are communities in which the 
French of the Canadian immi- 
grants is almost as common in 
the streets as the English 
language; while Los Angeles, 
the Californian city which in 
two decades has sprung into the 
position of the second largest 


port of the United States 
claims to contain a hundred 
thousand Canadians. 

Canada’s need is for more 
people. Her financial burden 
can only be lightened by its 
being spread over a larger na- 
tion, and her railways can onl 
become remunerative if she fills 
up her territory in the areas 
served by railroads that have, 
by general admission, been 
built considerably in excess of 
her present population. What 
are the prospects of economic 
conditions improving sufficient- 
ly to check the drain of her 
most enterprising young men? 


Canada’s Wheat Prospects 
The answer to this question is 
one which cannot be given 
definitely without indulging in 
prophecy. But it may be said 
that at the moment the wheel is 
turning in Canada’s favour 
owing to the rise in the price of 
wheat. For some time past, 
wheat has been cheap in com- 
parison with the general level of 
rices, and this low price has 
een a serious handicap to farm- 
ers everywhere. In the season, 
1922-23, the Canadian farmer 
did fairly well owing to the ex- 
ceptionally fine crop which he 
harvested. This year the total 
yield is much lower, though 
well above that of most 
previous years. But if prices 
remain at anything like their 
present level the farmers will 
receive, probably, more than 
they did for the large yields of 
1923. In round numbers the 
figures are roughly as follows: 
The final results for 1923 were 
not far short of 450 million 
bushels, and prices averaged 
one dollar a bushel—of which, 
however, the farmer only got, 
say, 75 cents, the rest being 
commissions, sales, charges and 
freight. This year the yield is 
likely to be about 300 million 
bushels. If the sale price 
averages $1.50, of which the 
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farmer gets $1.25, he will evi- 
dently be better off than a year 
ago, though the railway and 
the storage companies will 
clearly have less business. This 
year’s crop is not very evenly 
distributed and some districts 
are badly off; but, where the 
crop has been reasonably good, 
the result of two, and in some 
cases three, good years is that 
mortgages are being paid off, 
and general business is brisk. 
During this summer the result 
has been seen in the slowing up 
in migration to the States, 
and at harvest time there was 
apparently a backward move- 
ment stimulated by a tempor- 
ary check to American busi- 
ness. 


The Eastern Provinces 


The considerations mentioned 
affect directly the prairie 
Provinces. They have only an 
indirect influence on the East- 
ern Provinces. This influence 
is felt in two ways. On the one 
hand, a part of the produce of 
the West flows to market in the 
East. Secondly, when the West 
has money to spend, some of 
it goes to Ontario and Quebec. 
But the farmer does not like 
the prices which the tariff 
makes it possible for Eastern 
manufacturers to charge. The 
question whether the industrial 
regions of Canada will be able 
to continue to treat the prairie 
Provinces, two thousand miles 
away, as a close preserve can- 
not be regarded as settled, and, 
in any case, it is not to be as- 
sumed that the corn-growing 
districts can carry to prosperity 
the industrial districts of Can- 
ada, But, after all, it is in the 

rairie Provinces that we must 
ook for the increase in popu- 
lation that will put Canada on 
the high road to prosperity. 
Are the conditions of the pres- 
ent year likely to continue and 
wheat prices remain at their 


present level? 

The answer to this question 
lies buried in the heart of Rus- 
sia. If an opinion must be 
hazarded, it is that, even if 
there is a continued movement 
towards greater freedom of 
commerce and of private en- 
terprise in Russia, it will be 
many years before the agri- 
cultural output of that country 
can be restored to a pre-war 
level. Russia has never had a 
genuine wheat surplus. She 
has exported in the past, in 
spite of a very low yield per 
acre, because of the poverty of 
her peasantry, who have sub- 
sisted on a miserably low stand- 
ard of consumption. To-day, 
the average yield from a dim- 
inished area is lower than ever, 
and, with farm capital de- 
stroyed and her capitalists dis- 

ossessed, Russia clearly has a 
ong way to go before becom- 
ing a great exporter of wheat. 
But the world will require 
more and more wheat as the 
standard of living recovers in 
Central Europe. For the next 
decade it would seem that con- 
suming countries must look 
primarily to Canada. Even in 
Canada they will stimulate an 
increasing output only if the 
price is adequate. The world 
will need Canada’s output. It 
must, and will, pay the priee. 


Colonial Security Values 


A firm tendency is noticeable 
in the market for Colonial 
stocks. The Bankers’ Magazine 
index reveals that eight Colon- 
ial Government stocks were 
valued on November 19th, 
1924, at £71,319,000, an in- 
crease during the preceding 
four weeks of 1.1 per cent. 
Eight Colonial Corporation 
stocks showed an increase of 0.1 
per cent. while five Colonial 
railway stocks increased by 0.6 
per cent. 
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Date of Prices of 1923 
Maturity <= 
Highest | Lowest 
After 1931 724 | 63 
Jan. 15, 1932 105 99 
1950—May | 93 | 83§ 
1955 
1936—1951 110% | 106 
By yearly draw-| 111 | 105 
ings after 1929 
1931—Mar. 1, | 107 1034 
1941 
1942—July 1] 92 83} 
1962 
1943— Feb. 1 934 | 85ł 
1963 
1940—Oct. 1 | 88 794 
1950 
1929—Oct. 1 | 812 | 763 
1949 
1942—Jan. 1 914 | 83% 
1962 
1930—July 823 | 778 
1950 
1948—Mar. 1] 93 85} 
1963 
1929—July 1| 83 77 
1949 
1984—Aug. 1 | 85 79 
1944 
Sept. 15, 1956 | 1158 | 109 
1949—1979 1102 | 1052 
1930—1955 81 75 
1934—49 és 
1945—Feb. 15 | 115 | 110% 
1970 
1938—1963 904 | 84 
1937—1967 81 74% 
1942—1972 1073 | 1023 
1917—1942 91 36 
1919—Jan. 24 | 85 77 
1949 
At Govt. Option! 60 548 
1929—1947 103§ | 994 
After 1961 8l% 74% 
After 1971 693 | 63} 
1952 107 | 101 
1939—1940 82 794 
1933—1934 904 | 87 
1951—1953 94 89 
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Price. | Price | Rise or P 
Nord”) Deads) Fai | Yield 
£ s.d. 
674 | 66}x|—8 553 
103 | 1034 | +4 5 6 6 
87s | 87 |—4 6 6 9 
110 | 108x |+1 5§ 8 6 
107 | 107 5 52 9 
105 106 {+1 § 10 0 
88 86x 416 3 
91 91 412 6 
87 87 sk 418 0 
79 80 | +1 5 00 
88 86x | «. 416 3 
82 8ix |+2 416 6 
91 91 A 412 0 
81 80x |+2 419 0 
82 83 jt+l 5 0 0 
114 | 114 ae 5 20 
118x | 114 |+1 546 
79 80 |+1 415 0 
101 | 101 a 419 0 
113 |114 |+1 530 
87xd| 87 MA 414 9 
79 79 P 414 9 
106 | 106 A 540 
91 92 |+1 417 0 
82 83 |+1 417 0 
584 | 574xi— 470 
101ġxd| 1013 |+% 418 3 
794 | 79 |— 48 8 
67 663x 410 6 
a] 
103 | 103 oe 518 6 
78+ | 793 |+1 6 3 6 
91 92 |+1 5 10 
92 92 ; 52 0 
165 | 161x |—14 6 2 st 


In calculating the yields in the above table allowance is made for profit or loss 
on redemption in the final year of maturity; accrued interest is also deducted from 


the price of stock. Without allowing for rate of exchange, 
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Cooks NILE STEAMER SERVICES 


offer unequalled facilities for travellers on the Nile. Their 
passenger steamers embody every known improvement, are 


lavishly furnished throughout, and for comfort, convenience and 
cuisine are unsurpassed. 


THERE ARE THREE DISTINCT SERVICES. 


(a) THE CAIRO-ASSUAN SERVICE 


on which steamers leave Cairo weekly throughout the season and occupy 
twenty days on the voyage. 


Fare, £70. 


(b) THE ASSIUT-ASSUAN SERVICE 


once a week in connection with the train leaving Cairo for Assiut on the 
morning of the day of sailing, occupying fourteen days. 
are, £56. 


(c) THE SECOND CATARACT SERVICE 


between Assuan (Shellal) and Halfa, occupying seven days. 
Fare, £30. 


The fares include complete arrangements for visiting to the best advantage 
all the famous Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Ruined Cities, etc. 


PRIVATE STEAMERS AND DAHABEAHS. 


They have also a fleet of luxuriously-appointed small steamers, suitable for 
Private Parties, and a fleet of first-class sailing dahabeahs, built on the best 
models, for charter at moderate rates. 


TOURS TO PALESTINE. 


Jerusalem is now reached by railway from Cairo, and the Holy Land may be 
comfortably visited by railway or motor car, with hotel accommodation. 


A PROGRAMME entitled “EGYPT, THE NILE AND PALESTINE,” 
giving full details, may be had from: 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ltd. 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON or Branches. 


CHESS 


(By Brian Harley) 


Problem No. 21. By the Rev. N. Bonavia Hunt. 
BLACK 


WHITE 
White plays and mates in two moves. 


A Queen’s Pawn Game. 


From the City of London Championship. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Dr. S. F. SMITH. F.F.L.ALEXANDER. Dr. S. F. SMITH. F.F.L. ALEXANDER, 
1. P—Q4 P—Q4. 15. Kt—B3 B—Q2 


2. P—K3 P—K3 16. B—Qa2 R—Ktı 

3. B—Q3 P—QB4 17. R—B2 P—QR4. 

4.P—QB3 Kt—QB3 18. QOR—KB:i K—RIı 

5. P—KB4(a) Kt—B3 19. K—Rr O—Kt3(e) 

6.Kt—Q2  P—QR3 20. Kt—R4 = Bx Kt(f) 

4. KKt--B3(b) Kt--KKt5(c) 21. Q x B P—Kts 

8. Q—K2 P—B4 22. KKtPxP KKtP xP 

g. Castles B—Ka2 23. P—K4 (g) QP x P 

ro. Kt—K5 KKtx Kt 24. B-KKts(h) K—Ktr 

11.BPx Kt Castles 25. B—B6 K—Br 

12a. Q—Rs5 P—QKt4(d) 26. R—Kt2 Ktx KP(i) 
13. P—KKt4 P—Kt3 27.Q—R6ch Resigns 

a Q—R3 R—Ba [Continued Overleaf. 
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l Address: 

CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 

| (F. H GROSVENOR, MANAGER) 

| P. & 0. HOUSE, 14, COCKSPUR ST.,S.W. ! 


| Lamson 


CUNARD LINE 


Regular Passenger Services 
SOUTHAMPTON - CHERBOURG - NEW YORK 


s: Fastest Ocean Service in the World :: 


Liverpool - Queenstown - New York. Liverpool - Queenstown - Boston. 
Liverpool - Queenstown - Halifax, N.S. 
Liverpool - Quebec - Montreal. Liverpool - Belfast - Quebec - Montreal. 


Southampton - Cherbourg - Queenstown - Quebec - Montreal. 
Southampton - Cherbourg - Halifax, N.S. Hamburg - New York. 
Mediterranean - New York. 

Regular Freight Services to United States, Canada, France, 
Mediterranean, Levant, and Black Sea Ports. 
Sailings to Australia, New Zealand, India, China and Japan. 


Offices and LIVERPOOL : Cunard Building, Pier Head 
Agencies LONDON, E.C.2 3 51, BISHOPSGATE. 
E E LONDON, S.W.1 - 26-27, COCKSPUR ST. 
2 eee SOUTHAMPTON CANUTE ROAD. 
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(a) The Stonewall formation, aiming at eventual attack on the K side 
by advance of P’s. 
(b) More usual is Kt—R3 and Q—B3. 
(c) Undoubted waste of time, this manceuvre to get his KBP advanced. 
: 3 The time is not ripe for counter-attack on the Q side; better would 
e B—Q2. 
(e) Evidently underrating White’s K side attack. i 
(f) Probably R—Kt2 would be a better way of preventing Kt x KtPch. 
oe Sia K—Ktı or 2 would be answered by R—KkKt1, threatening 
tr x P. 
(g) A fine move, bringing the QB into action. 
(h) Also excellent; Black dare not reply P x B, because of 25. B—B6ch 
K—Kt1,. 26. R—KKtı ch (or Q—R6) with mate following very soon. 
(i) Rather like raising to the limit with a pair of two’s against a 
straight flush. 


Last month’s news: The final of the English Counties Championship 
for the 1923-24 season was played between Surrey and Warwickshire at 
Oxford on December 13, and won by Surrey. 

Sir George Thomas igads in the City of London Championship against 
strong opposition. His success this season would set up a new record, 
seven wins in the event against T. F, Lawrence’s six, in a past generation. 

1924 has continued the immense development of the popularity of chess 
since the war. Of numerous tourneys, for both professionals and amateurs, 
that of New York in March must take first place. Dr. Lasker, ex-world 
champion, showed all his old form here, coming first, a point ahead of the 
champion, Capablanca. A novelty was the Chess Olympiad at Paris in 
July, in which sixteen countries were represented, and two Latvians, Mat- 
tison and Apscheneek, came first and second. This country was poorly 
represented. In simultaneous blindfold play, the Russian, Alekhin, estab- 
lished a new record at New York, meeting 26 opponents. The death of 
the grand old man of chess, J. H. Blackburne, in his eighty-third year, 
was the saddest loss to the game in 1924. H. E. Atkins returned to the 
arena after a long absence, and captured the British championship, for the 
eighth time, at Southport in August. 


Solution of Problem appears overleaf. 


ACROSTIC No. 21 


See, here’s the start and there’s the end— 
Both have a literary trend. 


1. ‘Ina sieve I'll thither sail,’’ 
Seek the place in tragic tale. 


2. To low and homely use I’m put, 
And often trampled underfoot. 


3. “‘Ask me why I send you here 
This sweet Infanta of the year.”’ 


4. In this sometimes a boy will be 
Lest he should get it. Now, d’ye see? 


5. ‘‘Cruel, but composed and bland, 
Dumb, inscrutable, and grand.’’ 


Solution of last month’s Acrostic appears overleaf. 
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FIRE ACCIDENT MARINE 
; LIVE STOCK : © 


_ Up-to-date Policies embodying latest concessions to the Public. 


Claims Paid Exceed - £50,000,000. 
. Head Offices :—Norwich and 50, Fleet Street, E. C. 4.. 


N.Y.K. LINE 


FORTNIGHTLY MAIL & PASSENGER 
SERVICE 
BY STEAMERS OF 11,000 TONS GROSS, 


= LONDON, MARSEILLES & NAPLES. 


CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY :— 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA { “12°25 ATENYS,'ONBON EGE | 


CHESS 
Solution of Problem No. 21.—Key move Kt x P 


Black. White. Black. White. 
1.BxKtch 2.QxB 1. Kt—K4 2. R—06 
1. B else 2. Kt—Kt8 1. Kt—B3 2. B—KB5 


1. Kt else 2. O—Kt6 


This is an elegant creation, and the capture key, which pins the 
theme piece and gives the Black K an outlet, goes well with five neat varia- 
tions, two of which contain self-blocking strategy. Experienced solvers will 
find a clue to the solution in the White P, which, to some extent, indicates 
that the Black K will be allowed to move, though it has a second use in 
preventing a second key by Kt—R6. The dual mate after K—B3, by 
2. Kt—Kt8 or Q—Kt 6, is a pity, but could hardly be prevented. 


ACROSTIC SOLUTION No. 20 


P ostscrip T 
A rquebusie R 
L aundr Y 


THE EMPIRE 
REVIEW 


VoL. XLI. FEBRUARY, 1925 No. 289 


THE MIRROR OF THE MONTH 
The Debts of Our Allies 


Mr. Churchill’s visit to Paris has had one most satisfactory 
result ; it has brought America back into the thick of European 
settlement questions, and this is a guarantee that the work of 
1924 will not be undone. Few people admire the motives which 
have urged her to take up again her share of the responsibility, 
but that she has done so is highly satisfactory. The problem 
of mter-Allied indebtedness, however, has not advanced towards 
any solution. It has been discussed unofficially ; more could 
hardly be expected. The difficulty of the situation is intensified 
by each nation concerned being convinced that it possesses an 
irrefutable moral case. France cannot understand how we and 
America can stand upon technical rights where money which 
was spent in “ʻa common cause’ is concerned. America’s 
attitude is a simple one. She asks the question: ‘‘Did you 
borrow this money from us or not? If you did, please make 
arrangements for repaying it.’ We have done so ; but we are 
not prepared to be the only paying creditor while letting off our 
own debtors ; that, we say, is certainly not ‘‘justice.’’ 


France’s Line of Argument 

In considering the attitude of France, it is well to remember 
two points, for all negotiations run smoother if the parties con- 
cerned put themselves from time to time in each other’s position. 
In the first place, the French are temperamentally disinclined to 
believe in international motives ever being unselfish. We and the 
Americans hold that we came to the rescue of France largely 
from disinterested motives. The French scout the idea; the 
defeat of Germany was, they say, as vital to us as to them, and 
we ought to admit it. The money we supplied and the goods 
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America supplied were as much part of a general contribution to 
a common cause as the men and guns we both sent, and for 
which neither England nor America has ever dreamt of asking 
to be financially refunded. This is the French point of view. 
Is it not absurd, they ask, that when you sent gunners and 
ammunition to the front you regarded it as a free contribution, 
but when you sent only ammunition and left us to supply the 
men you regarded it as merely a commercial transaction? But 
that our case is as good no one can deny. It is manifestly unfair 
that we should bear the whole burden of French indebtedness. 
The French are naturally reluctant to repudiate their debts. 
Indeed, we can be sure that they will not. But can they pay? 
And what can they pay? It is true they are more lightly taxed 
than we are, but France has not yet been able to meet her yearly 
liabilities out of revenue. She has only done so by borrowing 
in one form or another, and the more she borrows the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to make her next Budget balance. The charges 
on these loans are enormous. On the Internal Loan France 
must pay back to her people in ten years nearly 200 francs for 
every 100 francs newly borrowed. Something she can and will 
pay us, but do not let us be disappointed if this sum is a small 
one and slowly paid. We are so used to thinking in gigantic 
sums that it may seem a trivial amount ; still, it will be useful. 


Italy and the Duce 


The Duce has for the moment got the opposition under ; the 
campaign against the Fascist regime has slackened, but we may 
be sure it has only abated for a time. Such measures as the 
suppression of the opposition Press can only be temporary in 
their effect. The Parliamentary Opposition still holds aloof 
from the Chamber, and the deadlock continues. Signor Mus- 
solini has, apparently, thought over his new electoral law, and 
proposes now to introduce an elaborate system of plural voting. 
This may only be a means of postponing elections till next 
autumn, and the fact that no date has been fixed for the trial 
of those charged with complicity in the Matteotti murder indi- 
cates that he means to continue in power without appealing to 
the electorate for a longer time than was expected. Such out- 
breaks of violence on the part of Fascisti as those which occurred 
at Pisa foreshadow more violence to come. The Duce has 
started on a road from which he cannot retire. 


Our Cathedrals 


There seems to be an epidemic amongst the Cathedrals ; it 
is due, no doubt, like other epidemics, to natural causes which 
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have reached the time of self-assertion. Westminster Abbey 
showed, or, at any rate, published, its symptoms somewhat 
early, but now the time for doubt or concealment has ended in 
the cases of St. Paul’s, Peterborough, Lincoln, Wakefield, 
Carlisle, and perhaps others. The case of St. Paul’s was de- 
cisively and ably taken up by The Times, which has so long been 
issued under the shadow of the great dome. The response to 
The Times’ appeal was prompt and generous, and will suffice, 
we hope, in the end, to set the great Cathedral firmly upon its 
feet. The other Cathedrals must rely mainly upon local sup- 
port, although their continuous streams of visitors, year in and 
year out, show how far they are from being of merely local 
interest. The death-watch beetle has added its devastation, in 
many cases, to other natural causes of decay, and has eaten 
away the roofs of many great churches as it did that of West- 
minster Hall. At Peterborough a great part of the roofs has 
had to be reconstructed with new timber, adding some ten thou- 
sand pounds to the cost of repair, and doubtless other churches 
have made a similar discovery, or have still to make it. Large 
sums, as astonishing in their way as those subscribed to St. 
Paul’s, have been raised in various dioceses, and there is no 
Cathedral of which we can think at this moment whose Dean 
and Chapter have allowed it to fall into anything that could be 
called a state of neglect. Many, no doubt, have had to leave 
undone something that they would have liked to do, but there is 
no negligence. A voice is raised, now and then, to urge that 
the fabric of the Cathedrals should become a charge upon the 
State, but in places where this has come about we are by no 
means enamoured of the results. Churches are safest in the 
hands of those who know and love them, and we doubt very 
much whether—say within the last fifty years,—the State could 
or would have spent upon the Cathedrals the amount of money 
that their local friends have been pleased to subscribe. As for 
security against injudicious restoration, the State has none to 
offer. Where there are differences of judgment we should 
usually be prepared to accept what satisfied a Dean and Chapter. 


Divided Dioceses 

Equally insistent, and no less costly, is the movement in 
favour of dividing dioceses. The activities of Bishops have 
so enormously increased that some of them, with great dioceses, 
cannot do more than half what is expected of them, and of 
what they themselves are desirous of doing. Was it not Bishop 
Stubbs who left these lines in a rectory of a Chester diocese? 
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Our forefathers in days of yore 

Travelled about in coach and four, 

But when they dropped full-bottomed wigs 
They used to go about in gigs, 

And now, so nimble have we got, 

That if you want us on the spot, 

You put a penny in the slot. 


It is long since Stubbs was Bishop of Chester, and matters have 
taken another long stride forward. In 1835 Mr. Gladstone 
wrote of a meeting, at Lord Salisbury’s table, with the Duke of 
Cumberland, and he notes, without surprise or comment, that the 
Duke spoke broadly and freely on the disappearance of Bishops’ 
wigs, ‘which he said had done more harm to the Church than 
anything else.’ The Church now expects much more than 
wigs from Bishops, and receives it. If their present dioceses 
are too large for them, we may be grateful for the industry that 
has made the fact apparent, though we confess to a doubt 
whether the men of such stuff as Bishops are made of are 
numerous enough to fill all the Sees it is proposed to create. 


Coal Counsels 


There is every reason to hope, and, happily, some reason to 
think, that the improving conditions of industry may not be 
arrested by a great strike of the coal miners. There is evi- 
dently a widespread discontent with the present rate of wages, 
and the Miners’ Federation, whilst these pages are in the press, 
will be deciding whether a strike this summer is to be or not 
to be. The change of Government, no doubt, sets them free 
from certain obligations that formerly held them back, but we 
hope there may be enough statesmanship in the executive of 
the Federation to prevent a strike and its deplorable paralysis 
of industry. Everyone desires that the miners should receive an 
adequate share in the profits of their industry, whatever those 
may be, and there are unassailable reasons why they cannot 
receive more. The amount of the adequate share can only be 
determined by arithmetic, and it is not clear to the outsider what 
good a strike is supposed to effect ; it seems merely unintelli- 
gent. The present agreement with the coal owners will expire 
in June, and it is at the end of that agreement that the new 
demands will be made. There has, indeed, been some talk of 
tearing up the agreement at once, but we trust that no such 
repudiation of collective bargaining is possible. If coalowners, 
and others engaged in commerce, cannot tell what a day may 
bring forth, they can enter into no engagements. There is, 
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however, a section of the Miners’ Federation which recognizes 
the real value of the present agreement with the coal owners, 
and which is prepared to avert the destruction of it by persons 
whose motives are political rather than industrial. Mr. Hodges 
and Mr. Cook, who lead these respective sections, have been 
making a tour of the coalfields. The miners are a worthy and 
intelligent body of men, and will not have failed to discover 
which is the wiser of these two leaders, with the real welfare 
of the industry at heart. Mr. Cook, who belongs to the ‘‘red’’ 
section, appears to have been inflammatory, and made for 
nothing short of a strike ; we have every hope that he will be 
disappointed. 7 


Clamant Calls 


There always was, at any period of history, more going on 
in the world than an intelligent man could possibly attend to, 
but in earlier times publicity did not conspire to make him aware 
of it. Even people who flatter themselves that they keep in 
touch with contemporary events must, nowadays, resign them- 
selves to blank ignorance on many of the most urgent topics. 
The news during the last month from France, Germany, 
America, Spain, Italy, Egypt, Africa, India, Ireland, China, 
Russia, Albania, from various parts of our own country too, 
will furnish many hundreds of pages in histories and biographies, 
presenting those events from the ‘‘close-up’’ point of view. 
Open your ears ; did you ever hear such a babble of contradictory 
views, or know a time when so much news of, apparently, the 
first importance was dinned into them ? Look round, what a chaos 
of struggling activities! Will that chaos ever get straightened 
out? No, we may be sure, never completely ; itis in the nature of 
things that political man should live in muddle and bewilderment. 
Outside a monastery most men have to resign themselves to the 
same condition in their private lives. The following brief notes, 
bringing to the recollection of our readers facts which many 
of them have lately read and comments which are perforce pro- 
visional, will not make reassuring reading. 


Somehow, Good ? 


There is no spot in the political landscape on which the eye can 
rest with confident complacency. Biologists have discovered that 
evolution proceeds by degrees of change varied by sudden jumps ; 
it is being borne in on us that ‘‘slowly broadening down from 
precedent to precedent,’’ the Tennysonian phrase, so dear to the 
nineteenth century, is far from describing the normal process 
of change in politics, which also proceeds by crises, often violent 
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and repeated. For a short time after the election, it was 
natural that a sweeping Conservative majority should have 
suggested that in our own country, at least, we should now enter 
on a quiet period, in which men could pursue the new prosperity 
with confidence. Unfortunately, this does not depend upon one 
Government or one electorate. If the lifetime of this Govern- 
ment proves to be, as it may well, a period more troubled than 
the one which preceded it, it will not necessarily be the Gov- 
ernment’s fault. Their huge majority at the polls represented 
a vague, but intense, desire for stability and cautious going. 
It is not, however, in the power of any group of men or any party 
to secure that end; but a word of caution may not be out of 
place. Nothing is easier than for a victorious party in power to 
forget how and why they got there. 


Face Facts 

The Conservative Party did not sweep the country because 
the country was wildly enthusiastic about specific items in the 
Conservative programme. It was not because the electorate 
shared their belief that tariff duties would improve commerce 
and cure unemployment that so many Conservative candidates 
were returned. The result of the previous election proves this. 
Neither were Conservative candidates returned because they 
were ardent supporters of such military schemes as the base 
at Singapore. Such proposals had nothing to do with their 
triumph. The wave which washed them right up to the top was 
the desire for stability and cautious finance, a desire intensified 
by fear of what the Labour Party might attempt in the opposite 
direction, once they were off the Liberal leash. The Russian 
Treaty was a symptom which made the elector’s hair stand on 
end. There was (barring that idiotic Russian proposal) no 
more effective cry than the fact that the Labour Government 
had plunged the country into an utterly unnecessary election. 
The implication of that charge was that the country had no 
objection to Labour continuing to carry on the government of 
the country—that it was their duty to do so. Their term of 
office dissatisfied their own extremists, but, with Mr. Asquith 
jerking the leash whenever they showed signs of straining for- 
ward towards carrying out their own programme, it did not 
antagonize the country. With the exception of their Russian 
policy, their foreign policy was acceptable, and, at points, 
adroit and successful. But their sudden dissolution, however, 
brought home to the electorate that minority government was 
hopelessly unstable. Hence the collapse of the Liberals, who, 
even if their utmost hopes were met, could not govern without 
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the support of a portion of another party. ‘‘We are not going 
to vote for fellows who may be turned out any moment either by 
failing to conciliate only half-friendly supporters, or dismiss 
themselves in a fit of pique’’—that is what the voter felt. 


Fiscal Policy 


There is a moral in all this for the present Government and 
its supporters. The election which has put them in power is 
not an enthusiastic mandate for a strong Die-Hard policy, 
but for a steady, cautiously meliorative, unpronounced regime, 
under which present evils have a chance of natural recovery. 
Whether that recovery takes place or not does not rest with the 
Government alone ; it depends also on circumstances over which 
no Government has control, but in the degree to which they 
clearly strive towards it, they will be judged and approved. Any 
other policy will lead straight to that eventual violent reaction, 
on which the Labour Party counted when they marched de- 
liberately to defeat at the hustings. The country, as regards 
fiscal policy, is divided into Free Traders, Protectionists, and 
those who may be described as Pro-free-tec-traders. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Winston Churchill to the Chancellorship was an 
intimation that the Government’s fiscal policy will neither dis- 
concert Free Traders nor enrapture Protectionists. The 
point of the Government’s policy is to be financial soundness 
and the reduction of debt. 


Weird Houses 


Lord Weir’s steel houses are not objects of beauty ; they will 
not last well unless they are frequently painted, but they prom- 
ise to be cheap. By applying mass production methods he 
assures us that costs can be kept down to about £375 per 
house ; that is to say, they are likely to be about £75 cheaper 
than an ordinary brick house of the same capacity. Our need 
for houses is so urgent that one is inclined to waive the zsthetic 
objection as comparatively trivial; the cost of maintenance is 
a more serious consideration, but, even granted that a Weir 
house is likely to have a shorter life and require more regular 
painting, those objections are not final. There is another source 
of opposition to the scheme likely to be more fatal to it, but for 
which there is even less justification. Lord Weir proposes to 
use unskilled labour, and there will be trouble with the building 
industry and trade unions over this. The work will be done at 
less than the standard building rates, and already the trade 
unions have raised objections. They have laid it down that 
their regulations must be applied to the construction of these 
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steel houses. Lord Weir replies that the trade unions of the 
building trades have work enough already to keep them occu- 
pied for years. His emergency houses are for men who have 
no homes, and often no work. It is difficult to believe that the 
Labour Party as a whole will countenance such a dog-in-the- 
manger policy on the part of the building trade unions. There 
is no doubt what the country as a whole will feel if this scheme, 
after proving on further examination to be sound, is wrecked 
from any such cause, apart from the fact that it has also the 
merit of employing labour from a class of worker who is suffer- 
ing most from unemployment. 


An Unusual War Product 

Helium, the non-inflammable gas which has been used to fill 
the great American dirigible ‘“‘Shenandoah,’’ is, from the 
scientific point of view, a most interesting substance. The 
helium atom is, after hydrogen, the simplest existing, and a 
closer knowledge of its structure is one of the first essentials to 
progress in our understanding of the constitution of matter. 
Further, owing to its low affinity the boiling point of the gas is 
lower than that of any other. The lowest temperatures can 
only be attained by using helium as a refrigerating agent, and 
the very remarkable properties of solids near the absolute zero 
can only be studied if this gas is available. 


Britain Ousted 

During the war large sums of money were spent by the 
British Government in examining the best methods of producing 
helium in the hope that it might be used in dirigibles and kite- 
balloons. As a result some 30,000 cubic feet were extracted 
in Canada. It is therefore strange to learn that this valuable 
gas, which has not been used by the war departments on whose 
instructions it was produced, is not now available for British 
physicists, and that laboratories in English universities should 
be obliged to obtain their supplies from foreign sources. Even 
if the gas is still in Canada it 1s presumably the property of the 
tax-payer, at whose expense it was extracted. 


“The Conservative Review ” 

A new monthly publication, The Conservative Review, has 
been brought to birth in January. Politically, the attitude 
of The Conservative Review is that of the younger gen- 
eration of the Conservative party; the founders of the paper 
are all young men, and their object is to express definitely a 
“Young Conservative’’ point of view towards current affairs. 
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The Review intends to take every month a comprehensive sur- 
vey of Continental politics, and it will devote a certain amount 
of space to reports of debates held by Conservative clubs. There 
are also literary contributions, dramatic and musical criticisms, 
a sporting article and a motoring supplement. Sir William 
Beach Thomas, Mr. Harrison Owen, Mr. Aylmer Buesst, Lord: 
Wodehouse and H.H. the Ranee of Sarawak have written in 
the first number, and the high level of the first issue augurs a. 
considerable future for the magazine. 


Sothebys and a First Sale of Pique 


In June, 1923, we published a criticism by Mr. Watts of Major 
Dent’s book on Piqué and now learn that the Major’s well-known. 
collection upon which this book was founded is shortly to be 
sold by auction at Messrs. Sotheby & Hodge’s. Major Dent’s 
best pieces are at present on loan at the Castle Museum, 
Norwich, and the disposal of so comprehensive and repre- 
sentative a collection of this delicate craft must mark a 
saleroom record. Every variety of Piqué work will be available, 
including specimens dating from Louis XIV down to the Second 
Empire. It will be a sorrow indeed if the finest specimens of 
this collection should leave England, but some, perhaps, will 
find a home in our ‘London museums. 


‘The League of Nations and our Offer of £100 


Some lovers of the League of Nations deplore the defeat of 
the ‘Labour party, and anticipate the failure of their hopes and 
plans. But they may be mistaken! The League must live 
and flourish whatever party is in power, and it will probably wax 
hardiest in inclement weather. As it was, the League had got 
too obviously into the hands of auto-intoxicated partisans, and 
was becoming dangerously connected in public belief with 
visionaries and cranks. The bracing atmosphere of a Unionist 
majority may be just the stimulant this young sapling requires 
for vigorous development, and who knows but that within five 
years it may not have become an association of all nations in- 
stead of only some? At any rate, may we humbly exhibit our 
goodwill by offering £100 in prizes (first £50, second £30, 
third £20) for the best essays upon ‘‘The Objects of the 
League,” which must reach the Editor before August 1st, 1925 ? 
They should not be longer than 4,000 words. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
WILL APPEAR IN NEXT MONTH'S ISSUE 


OF “THE EMPIRE REVIEW” 


1. It will contain several novel features. 
2. There will be no entrance fee. 


3. It will not be necessary to form a new 
puzzle. 


4. No dictionary will be required, as all 
words will appear in the advertise- 
ment pages of this journal. 


5. Substantial prizes will be awarded. 


ENGLISH JUDGES (VD: 
“JUDGE” JEFFREYS 


That one of the judges of England who has become a legend- 
ary figure, known to all by the title of his office, became so 
known because he was execrated by his countrymen (who knew 
him well), as a supremely unjust judge. Ever since the Bloody 
Assize of August, 1685, Jeffreys has been held up as the most 
brutal and truculent judge who ever tried a case in this country. 
It is now possible to examine his career afresh, and to see how 
far Charles II may be blamed for selecting as his Lord Chief 
Justice, and James II for promoting to the Woolsack, a man 
who, in popular estimation, owed these favours to the ferocity 
with which he brutally executed commands which his ignorance 
prevented him from perceiving to be illegal. The case against 
Jeffreys has, in fact, been overstated. Careless as was Charles 
IJ, obstinate and wrongheaded as was his brother, neither was 
such a fool as to use and promote one who was not capable of 
performing the duties of his office. In that venal age, many 
competed for the rewards of compliance, but Jeffreys outdis- 
tanced all his competitors at the Bar. There must, on the whole, 
have been something quite exceptional about his ability or he 
would neither have risen so fast nor have been hated so heartily. 

His career was meteoric. From his call to the Bar in 1668 
to his death in 1689 not quite twenty-one years intervened. In 
a bare score of years he had contrived to become the foremost 
advocate of his day ; to achieve high offices ; to hold the same 
for five years ; and yet to die before he was forty-one, an age at 
which most barristers are emerging from obscurity. Such a 
record is convincing. Measured by any standards, he was a man 
of consummate ability. It remains to discuss why, none the 
less, he has survived in history as bad lawyer, bad judge and bad 
man. One reason is obvious. He adhered to the losing side, 
but that is not enough. The fact is that throughout his life he 
outraged decency. He carried out his tasks with a cold, yet 
blatant, brutality in which he seemed to delight. He mocked 
and jeered at victims unable to retaliate, and debased his vigour 
and ability to the destruction of English liberty. The very fact 
that he was a great advocate tended, as it always does, to depre- 
ciate unduly his knowledge of law, and estimates of his learning 
are inevitably damnatory when confined, as they usually are, to 
those harangues in which, from the Bench, he led the prosecu- 
tion against those who resisted the King’s administration. Others 
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on the Bench were as bad or worse, but such was his pre- 
eminence that he has attracted to himself the total odium which 
should be shared by all the venal lawyers who made themselves 
the supple instruments of tyranny. 

He had great natural advantages. Of good, though undis- 
tinguished, parentage, blessed with intelligence, good looks, a 
loud and commanding voice, an overpowering force of character, 
a genius for intrigue and bitter repartee, he descended, neverthe- 
less, to look for clients by hobnobbing in ale-houses with dis- 
reputable attorneys and their clerks. It was soon found that 
he had wonderful insight into the real vitals of a case and a natural 
command of the art of cross-examination, which would be re- 
markable even in these days, and must have seemed miraculous 
in his own when that art was little studied or understood. He 
made good by outstanding merit the early start which 
he owed to pothouse conviviality. Realizing, quickly enough, 
that the young, inexperienced lawyer must wait years before he 
will be entrusted with “‘heavy’’ cases demanding ripe judgment 
oi great learning, he devoted himself to the criminal courts and 
to the small civil causes of the City tribunals. He made good 
in this business very quickly, and was, before long, noted as the 
most promising advocate of the day. He soon was able to fol- 
low the usual course of attending the Courts in Westminster 
Hall ; but he went there as a man in practice, not as a looker- 
on. His rapid and comprehensive grasp of facts enabled him 
to exhibit mastery ; and so vivid was his intuition that he made 
it a substitute for sound learning. He thereby gained the favour 
of Sir Matthew Hale, who was too upright a man and too able 
and experienced a lawyer to be deceived in a matter of ability. 
Indeed, the Chief Justice’s notorious hatred of advocates’ tricks 
and chicanery is sufficient proof that Jeffreys could fight and win 
cases by clean, straight, powerful advocacy. His early fame in 
the City led him to become an adherent of the Opposition. Am- 
bition alone impelled him to change his politics. He became 
pervert of his own free will, not induced by offers of reward, rather 
bribing his way to the Royal presence. Charles, who was tolerant 
of morals in others, perceived his weak points. The rising ad- 
vocate, his Majesty observed, had no principles and his habits 
were a scandal. It was to the Duke of York, in these circum- 
stances, that he owed his promotion. On the Bench, he showed 
neither decency nor restraint. He acted from the judgment seat 
not merely as prosecutor, which in itself would have been a grave 
fault, but as a persecutor glorying in the misfortunes of the 
prisoner, hounding him to predetermined condemnation with in- 
sult and flout. He could not gain respect. Yet he was too 
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able and too dangerous to be dismissed with contempt. 
Ferociously hating, he was ferociously hated. The lawyer doubt- 
ed his learning and envied his promotion ; the layman was struck 
by his naked and insolent partiality. All condemned his notori- 
ous excesses : yethe was by nature enamoured of joviality and 
social intercourse, preferring, it must be made plain, to enjoy them 
in their coarsest settings. He was capable, too, strangely enough, 
of great generosity. It may well be that his attitude towards 
political offenders was calculated. With his supreme command 
of forensic tactics, he must have realized that once the King 
determined to flout Parliamentary government he must inevit- 
ably cow the people into subjection. 

If the policy were to succeed, ‘‘Go on or be damned’’ would 
have been his honest advice to the Royal Patron. The prema- 
ture rebellion of Monmouth and its early failure found the na- 
tion divided and left them stunned. He aimed with calculation 
at a paralysis of terror, and succeeded in producing a cold 
and sickly horror. He was then at the height of his power and 
must have realized that he ran incalculable risks. Others might be 
forgiven, but, as he learned from his attempts at understandings, 
he had sinned beyond redemption. So he spread every sail to 
gales of malevolent violence, advising and seconding with force 
and insult the policy which James had substituted for his 
brother’s more cynical and more successful manceuvres. But, 
as the inevitable catastrophe approached, even Jeffreys became 
unnerved. His excesses, and his consequent infirmities broke 
down his bodily powers, and when James fled his Lord Chan- 
cellor took to ignoble concealment, from which he was dragged 
a pitiable and abject wretch, who spent his few remaining months, 
grateful for the prison which protected him from the vengeance 
of the people, and mumbling petitions for mercy at the steps of 
the new Throne. 

But there were other aspects of his judicial career that must 
command attention. Even as Lord Chief Justice, most of his 
time was spent in judicial work which did not touch party ques- 
tions, and most of his duties as Chancellor were remote from 
political strife. In that sphere, he did good, useful work with- 
out passion or ill-will—a fact which, perhaps, may reinforce the 
suggestion that his ferocity in Crown prosecutions was a deliber- 
ate pose with a deliberate object, the inspiring of terror. He 
would have understood very well the reasoning of the Prussian 
philosopher. In his ordinary work, his temper, which grew 
worse and worse, was mostly vented at the expense of personal 
enemies or sycophantic friends, or else reserved for those whose 
misdeeds merited condign punishment. For seventeen years he 
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held judicial office and only in one class of case was his impar- 
tiality and uprightness impugned. We may follow these 
generalizations by a slightly more particular sketch. 

George, first Baron Jeffreys of Wem, in the county of Salop, 
was born in 1648 at Acton House, near Wrexham, the sixth son 
of John and Margaret Jeffreys. The Jeffreys came of good 
stock. They claimed descent from Tudor Trevor, Earl of Here- 
ford, and George’s mother was a knight’s daughter. His parents 
led a quiet, uneventful existence, and nothing in their lives gave 
promise of their son’s unusual career. He was educated at three 
schools, Shrewsbury, St. Paul’s—where he is said to have been 
a diligent student of classics—and in 1661, Westminster, where 
the great Dr. Busby was Head. He early resolved to go to the 
Bar in spite, it is said, of his father’s dissuasion ; for the latter 
had a strange presentiment that his son would thereby come to a 
disgraceful end. In 1662 he went up to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, but did not remain long, entering on 19th May, 1663, 
as a student of the Inner Temple. Like Holt at the sister 
University, he came down without a degree. He was called to 
the Bar on 22nd November, 1668, after an unusually short 
period as a student. He first practised in the City Courts 
and at the Old Bailey and Middlesex Sessions. He at once 
made his mark and gained a large practice on his merits. He 
must have attracted attention at his Inn by his abilities, for 
in 1669 he was one of two members of the Inn sent by the 
Reader to dissuade the Lord Mayor from attending the 
Reader’s Feast with his mace and attendants, an assertion of 
authority over the Temple which has always been denied, and 
was on that occasion certain to cause a riot. Jeffreys acted as 
spokesman but was unable to make the Mayor see reason. His 
Lordship attended with his symbols and authority and was so 
fiercely attacked by the younger members of the Inn that he had 
to take refuge. The riot was so serious that the military police 
were called out and the authorities were seriously perturbed. 

At this time there was an Alderman of the City named John 
Jeffreys, who, though no relative, took a great fancy to the 
able young lawyer, and supported him with such success that, 
on 17th March, 1671, he was elected Common Serjeant, the 
second judge of the City, at the unprecedentedly early age of 
twenty-three. He was encouraged by this promotion to seek 
his fortunes in the superior Courts at Westminster Hall, and, it 
is said, that by his skilful handling of cases he completely cap- 
tured the ear of Lord Chief Justice Hale, though his enemies 
(I think unplausibly) attributed the judge’s favour to judicious 
entertaining. | 
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So far, he had associated with the popular party, but he 
appears to have decided that the Court offered more opportunity 
for advancement, and he began to attend ‘Levees. It is said 
that he owed his introduction there to Chiffinch, the King’s 
notorious servant, who was not above accepting a bribe for the 
service. The manners which had captured the affections of 
attorneys’ clerks were not pleasing to Charles, who, with all 
his faults, expected among his graver servants a standard of 
decorum to which Jeffreys never attained. The King, in 
fact, never took him into favour. Indeed, His Majesty 
said that Jeffreys had ‘‘no knowledge, no sense, no 
manners and more impudence than ten carted street walkers.’” 
He owed, as we have seen, his advance to the favour of the Duke 
of York, whose Solicitor General he became in 1677, the year 
in which he was knighted. In 1678 he made further progress. 
He was elected Recorder of London, and was made a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple. He also purchased Bulstrode, an estate 
in Buckinghamshire, where, in August, Charles II dined with 
him. 

He was one of the counsel for the Crown in the series of 
prosecutions arising out of the Popish Plot, commencing with 
the trial of Green and others on the charge of murdering Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, one of the most remarkable mysteries 
in the history of crime. In 1680 came further promotion. Fav- 
oured, so gossip suggested, by the Duchess of Portsmouth, he 
was on 30th April, 1680, made Chief Justice of Chester, and 
in May he was raised to the rank of Serjeant-at-Law. His 
methods of advocacy had in the meantime attracted unfavour- 
able notice, and at Kingston Assizes in July of that year he 
was severely reprimanded for his violence by Mr. Baron Weston. 

He had taken a prominent part in supporting the Duke of 
York against the attempts to exclude him which were made in 
Parliament and criticisms were in consequence passed on his con- 
duct as Chief Justice of Chester. Booth, afterwards Lord Dela- 
mere, denounced his judicial conduct as unseemly, declaring that 
he behaved like a ‘‘Jack Pudding.’’ One may, to some extent, 
discount this criticism. He had sat on the Bench at the Old 
Bailey for years without incurring any blame, and the comments 
coincided with his opposition to the dominant party in the Com- 
mons. Nevertheless, both his temper and self-control had de- 
teriorated with the growth of his drunken habits, and he was 
rapidly losing caste. On 13th November, 1680, the Commons 
took action. He was reprimanded on his knees by the Speaker, 
Sir William Wynne, an indignity which he never forgot, and his 
resentment was alleged to be the cause why Sir William after- 
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wards went over to the Court party, as the only way to avoid 
Jeffreys’ revenge. The Commons petitioned the King to de- 
prive him of his judicial office. Charles was disposed to ignore 
the request, but Jeffreys resigned his Recordership, being, as 
Charles, in rather a good expression, commented, not ‘‘Parlia- 
ment proof.’’ Soon afterwards he was elected Chairman of 
Middlesex Sessions, and attempted to purge the Grand Jury 
panel, but in vain. This was really a political move, as most 
political offenders were then tried on indictments presented by 
that Grand Jury. In 1681 he prosecuted Fitzhams, Archbishop 
Plunket, and College for high treason, and on 17th November 
of that year he was created a baronet. 

He was now taking an active part in promoting the Quo 
Warvranto proceedings against the City. Not only was the City 
the centre of opposition to the Crown, but control of the Cor- 
poration meant control over the elections to Parliament. If the 
Crown could recharter all the recalcitrant boroughs, then a 
Parliamentary majority was assured. He did not appear in the 
proceedings. Such were his services that Charles gave up re- 
sistance to his brother’s pressure, and on 29th September, 1683, 
reluctantly appointed Jeffreys Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench. He was then but thirty-five. Almost his last 
case at the Bar was the trial of Lord William Russell, in which 
he made the final speech for the prosecution, a remarkable 
effort, though Bishop Burnet did say that it was “‘only an inso- 
lent declamation, full of fury.’’ On 4th October he was sworn 
of the Privy Council. Soon after he was appointed he presided 
over the trial of Algernon Sidney for treason, and next year 
over the trial of Titus Oates. In 1684 he went on the North- 
ern Circuit with the mission of reforming the boroughs. By one 
means or another, he persuaded a number of the towns to sur- 
render their charters, and these were reincorporated as close 
boroughs under Royal control. 

Naturally, the accession of James II on 2nd February, 168s, 
did him no harm, and he acted throughout the new King’s short 
reign as adviser. He was made a member of the Committee 
on Claims. At the beginning he gave the bad advice that 
James should continue to collect the customs as if Parliament 
had duly granted them. On 15th May he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Jeffreys of Wem, the first Chief Justice to 
be made a peer. A fortnight later he tried Richard Baxter, the 
eminent Nonconformist Divine, for a criminal libel on the Church 
of England in his book, Paraphrase of the New Testament. Sir 
William Wynne, who appeared for the defence, declined to 
make a speech before him. 
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Upon the suppression of Monmouth’s Rebellion, Jeffreys, 
with four other judges, went on circuit on the Western As- 
sizes, where the chief business was to try those prisoners who 
had not fallen victims to the King’s troops. The proceedings 
on this circuit are not well reported, and in such accounts as 
exist the whole odium of the proceedings is thrown upon the 
Chief Justice. There can be little doubt that the general policy 
was decided by James, to whom Jeffreys reported immediately 
on his return. All five judges must have taken part in some 
of these trials, and probably no one judge sat alone to try these 
cases. Jeffreys was believed by some to have accepted money 
from prisoners and their relatives to show them mercy. This 
is quite possible, as, knowing the policy to be pursued, he could 
easily show mercy by selecting those who were not to be hanged. 
It was then always possible for a judge to prevent a criminal 
from obtaining pardon by marking him for immediate execution. 
The Crown counsel was Pollexfen, who had defended Russell 
and others, and afterwards regained popular favour by defend- 
ing the Seven Bishops. Upon Jeffreys has fallen all the odium . 
of the Bloody Assizes. The trials began with that of the Lady 
Alice ‘Lisle, widow of one of Cromwell’s Commissioners of the 
Great Seal. She was the only prisoner from Hampshire on a 
charge of treason, and he made sure of a conviction there. The 
executions were not so many as is imagined. Six towns were 
visited between 25th August and 3rd October, 1685. At the 
Assizes at these places one thousand three hundred and eighty- 
one were convicted or pleaded guilty. At Wells and Taunton 
the judges stayed their hands in order to consult the King, who 
took a personal interest throughout the proceedings. By the 
end of the Assizes sixty-five had been executed, and this num- 
ber had only been increased by twenty-two in November. The 
actual number of executions is not known, but one hundred and 
fifty is probably an over-estimate. Sparing the lives of the 
others was not really mercy. The courtiers struggled with one 
another for the disposal of the prisoners, who were sold into 
servitude in the West Indies and American plantations, and thus 
underwent hardships and privations which would make hanging 
seem almost humane. The treatment of these unfortunates, 
duped and deserted, added not a little to the resentment felt by 
most Englishmen, who objected to James’ policy and actions, 
but were not prepared to place.Monmouth on the throne. 

At Taunton a clergyman stood up in the Court and remon- 
strated with the judges. Jeffreys listened attentively and made 
no comment, but on his return to London presented the daring 
man to a canonry at. Bristol, which is a Lord Chancellor’s living. 
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As soon as he returned, he received the Great Seal. He 
was not a success in the Lords where the majority were Whigs, 
and, when in November, 1685, the new Lord Chancellor spoke 
in favour of the dispensing power, his methods and manners 
aroused so much resentment that he was forced to apologise. 
He was also at the height of unpopularity throughout the coun- 
try. At the Bristol by-election in 1686 the candidate he sup- 
ported did not dare show himself, and his supporters, when they 
were seen, were chased through the streets. He made from 
time to time attempts to establish relations with the opposition 
as an insurance against trouble, but was not successful. In 
January, 1686, he presided over the trial of Lord Delamere, 
but, in spite of the former attacks of the prisoner upon him, he 
behaved impartially, and advised the Lords to acquit. 

In 1868 he was party to the illegal renewal of the High Court 
of Commission, and in July, 1687, presided over the pro- 
ceedings against Magdalen College, Oxford, consequent upon 
their refusal to admit a Jesuit priest. He was an essential 
member of the Court, and took a very active part in coercing 
the Church, although he was a Protestant, and was always 
counted as such, even when Romanizing influences were at their 
height. 

During 1686 he was called to settle the great dispute between 
the Inner and Middle Temples, known as the ‘‘Battle of the 
Organs. The two most noted makers of this instrument in 
England then were Father Bernhardt Schmidt and René Harris. 
Each built an organ which was set up in the Church, and 
various trials were held, sothat the whole musical world became 
interested. The Middle Temple favoured Schmidt, and the 
Inner, Harris. Eventually, the Middle Temple suggested in 
1685 that Lord Guildford, the‘Lord Chancellor, should settle the 
dispute. He was known to be a lover of music, but he was in 
bad health, and died. The Inner Temple favoured a decision 
by skilled musicians not connected with either House, and re- 
fused to assent even when, by the succession of Jeffreys to 
Guildford, an old member of their Inn was substituted for a 
former member of the Middle Temple. Eventually, the Inner 
Temple gave way, and during 1687 the Chancellor decided in 
favour of Schmidt, whose organ has been in the Temple Church 
ever since. In that year the Inner Temple had his portrait 
painted, and hung it in their Hall, but in 1697 they gave it to his 
son. 

Political troubles continued without ceasing, and the Bench 
was continually being tampered with. Though there were only 
twelve Common Law judges altogether, no less than twelve 
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were dismissed during the three years of this reign, and one or 
more who were appointed were men of suspected character. 

Jeffreys advised that the Seven Bishops should be put on 
their trial, but to save his face he secretly sent messages to 
them. 

In July, 1688, a mandate was sent to Oxford to elect him 
as Chancellor on the death of the first Duke of Ormonde. The 
University had got to know of the design, and, with commend- 
able speed, evaded the plan by electing the second Duke to 
succeed his father as Chancellor, and the mandate arrived too 
late. After the landing of William, and the universal failure 
to support James, Jeffreys remained his adviser. On 2nd 
October the forfeited charter was returned to the City, but the 
concession came too late. Early in November he advised 
the King to call a free Parliament, and on the 28th of that 
month made his last appearance in Westminster Hall to an- 
nounce to the Bench and Bar that he had been ordered to seal 
the writs for a free election. He had been sitting in the Court 
of Chancery, and his last case reported in Vernon is dated 24th 
November, though the Master of the Rolls sat on into Decem- 
ber. On the 8th December he surrendered the Great Seal 
after hearing several applications, and he and James parted, 
never to meet again. 

He disguised himself as a seaman and went on board a ship 
in the Port of London, but on 12th December he went on shore 
at Wapping to drink at the ‘‘Red Cow in Anchor’’ and ‘Hope 
Alley,’’ where he was recognized by an attorney upon whose 
conduct he had occasion to make severe animadversion. He 
was sent to the Tower, where he remained, in a fever of appre- 
hension lest he should fall into the hands of the population. 
He is said to have petitioned William for pardon. There was, 
however, no need to decide his fate. He was a dying man, and 
expired on 18th April, 1689, in the 41st year of his age, from 
an illness caused or aggravated by his habits. He was buried at 
the Tower next to Monmouth, but in 1693 his body was re- 
moved and re-buried in the City at St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury. 
He was succeeded by his son, who died without issue, and the 
title became extinct. 

Jeffreys was twice married. The first marriage reflects great 
credit on him, if the story is true. He was at the time courting 
a City heiress, whose father, objecting to him and discovering 
that her companion was receiving letters meant for his daughter, 
dismissed the employee summarily. Jeffreys, finding that by 
his action he had ruined the young lady, married her, though she 
had nothing and he was fortune hunting. She was Sarah, 
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‘daughter of the Rev. T. Neesham, and he married her on 23rd 
May, 1667. They had four sons and two daughters, most 
of whom died young. She died on 14th February, 1678. In 
the following June he married Ann, the daughter of Sir T. 
Bludworth. She was a widow, and the union, for some reason, 
caused much amusement among the wits. Bludworth was Lord 
Mayor during the Great Fire, and made a fool of himself then 
and on other occasions. By his second marriage Jeffreys had 
six more children, four daughters and two sons, but only one of 
these survived him. 

Jeffreys’ career was curiously duplicated. During practically 
the whole of his forensic career he held judicial office. Within 
three years from his call, he became Common Serjeant, and 
afterwards Recorder of London, in which offices he exercised im- 
portant civil and criminal jurisdiction. While Recorder he be- 
came Chief Justice of Chester, an appointment which he held 
until he became Lord Chief Justice in 1683, when, for the first 
time since 1671, he could not be both judge and counsel. He 
made up for the deprivation by exercising advocacy from the 
Bench ; indeed, the most characteristic examples of his skill in 
cross-examination are to be derived from the period when he 
was no longer appearing as counsel. 

The early cases in which he appeared at the Bar were too 
unimportant to deserve preservation. In the reports of the 
State Trials in which he was engaged as counsel it is not easy 
to determine the exact part he played. The judges were almost 
invariably partisans. It was customary to brief both Law 
Officers and several other counsel, and the proceedings were 
very irregular according to modern ideas. All the judges and 
counsel frequently asked questions one after another, whether 
the particular phase was supposed to be examination or cross- 
examination. This may be affirmed with confidence : that, when- 
ever things approached a crisis, whether in the examination of 
a witness or the conduct of the whole case, Jeffreys is to be 
found intervening even if he intervened at no other stage. In 
a number of instances he made the final speech for the Crown. 
There can be no doubt that he was regarded as the most power- 
ful advocate at the Bar. In the Duke of York v. Pilkington, 
(1682, 2 Show. K.B. 246), an action of scandalum magnatum 
for saying “‘He has burned the City and is now come to cut our 
throats,’’ he secured a verdict for £100,000. 

In 1683 Sir Patience Ward, a former Lord Mayor, was 
indicted for perjury in the Duke of York’s case. There was 
much disorder and noise in Court, but one witness remarked, 
‘Sir George, your voice being much louder than other men’s, 
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I hear you plainly.’’ Jeffreys spoke last for the prosecution, ob- 
serving that he did so because the Solicitor-General had been 
called into another Court. 

He was not regarded as a good lawyer. Men who are good 
advocates often find their legal abilities over-discounted. It 
must not be forgotten that in those days of formality no lawyer, 
however his practice may have been confined to issues of fact, 
could possibly succeed without a technical equipment which 
would, in our less formal days, ensure a reputation as a sound 
lawyer. Yet there can be no doubt that contemporaries re- 
garded him as one whose knowledge of law was less than that 
of any other prominent counsel of the day. The comments of 
Evelyn are decisive. The diarist mentions that Jeffreys en- 
tertained him and always used him well. Yet, when he was 
made Lord Chief Justice, Evelyn records *‘Sir George Jeffreys 
was advanced, reputed to be most ignorant but most daring.”’ 
On his advancement to be ‘Lord Chancellor, “‘He... . is of an 
assured and undaunted spirit, and has served the Court interest 
on all the hardiest occasions, is of nature cruel and a slave of the 
Court.’’ 

There seems little ground to believe that, in his capacity as 
Common Serjeant or as Recorder, there were any reasons to 
criticize him as being markedly inferior to or more vindictive 
than others. Indeed, the case of Giles, in which Holt prose- 
cuted before Jeffreys as Recorder, has been mentioned by Fitz- 
james Stephen with praise. The criticisms of his demeanour 
as Chief Justice of Chester coincide with his political activities 
and may be discounted as coming from political opponents. Yet 
there is some reason to think that disease and dissipation did 
cause a marked and progressive depreciation of his power of 
self-control ; and he became unable to refrain from outbursts 
oi ungovernable temper. The worst of these were reserved for 
his enemies or those who sought favours from him. 

His decisions were characterized by common sense, and he 
certainly had the advantage of being assisted by the arguments 
of able lawyers. Some examples may illustrate his ways of 
thought while Lord Chief Justice. 

In Austin v. Culpepper, (2 Show. K.B. 3131), the parties 
were concerned in a Chancery suit. For the purpose of cast- 
ing discredit on the plaintiff, the defendant published a false 
order in Chancery. On the strength of this pretended order he 
published a picture of the plaintiff in the pillory with a defamatory 
inscription. The plaintiff brought an action for libel, and the jury 
awarded him £500 damages. The defendant sought to upset the 
verdict on the ground that the claim was for two matters, viz., 
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the publishing of the false order and the publishing of the pic- 
ture, and the jury had not distinguished between the two in 
their verdict. Jeffreys was not impressed. He said that the 
whole thing was but one whole complicated act, and upheld 
the verdict. In King v. Pierce, (2 Show. K.B. 327), he held 
that soap-boiling and such-like occupations, though lawful, were 
a nuisance if carried on to the annoyance of the neighbourhood. 
In Jackson v. Rogers, (2 Show. K.B. 327), he held that a com- 
mon carrier who has room and is tendered the hire is liable to 
an action for damages if he refuses to accept goods. In the 
King v. Danby, (2 Show. K.B. 335), he expressed the opinion 
that if a peer be committed on impeachment he may, during 
prorogation or after dissolution, be bailed by the Court of King’s 
Bench. Rex v. Coney and O’Brien, (Skin. 157), arose out of 
a duel. The prisoners pleaded the King’s pardon, which men- 
tioned the death but did not expressly call it murder. Holt 
argued that it was a bar to a prosecution for murder, and 
Jeffreys accepted his contention. In Anon, (Skin. 196), he 
held that a promise to marry was not within the Statute of 
Frauds, and, therefore, need not be in writing. In Rosewell’s 
Case Jeffreys was inclined to the view that an innuendo was not 
permitted to explain the words alleged for the purpose of show- 
ing them to be treasonable. As the prisoner was pardoned, 
the point was not finally decided. In the course of the hear- 
ing the Lord Chief Justice expatiated on the hardship that in 
treason cases counsel could not defend the prisoner, but merely 
argue points of law, though they would give him every assistance 
on a ‘‘twopenny trespass.’ This hardship was remedied in 
the next reign. In Roe v. Clarges, (3 Mod. 25), he decided that 
it was actionable to call a Privy Councillor a Papist ; and, as 
the law then stood, he was right ; for no Roman Catholic could 
hold that office. In Brason v. Dean, (3 Mod. 39), he held that 
a penal statute was not retrospective. These cases have been 
taken from the various reports of his decisions, and, with the 
possible exception of Danby’s Case, into which political con- 
siderations entered, and where the effects of prorogation and dis- 
solution were not adequately examined, would be considered to 
be good law to-day. 

When, however, one turns to the political trials another situ- 
ation arises. Almost as soon as Lord William Russell had 
been condemned, largely by his advocacy, he presided over the 
trial of Algernon Sidney. The great point was whether a wit- 
ness to one overt act of treason added to a witness to another 
overt act of the same class satisfied the requirement that two 
witnesses were necessary to convict of treason. He treated the 
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point as too plain for discussion, and was, at any rate, supported 
by other cases where the same ruling had been given. During 
the trial of Braddon and Speke in 1684 for suborning witnesses 
to say that the Earl of Essex had been murdered in the Tower 
by his keepers, the Chief Justice stopped counsel from putting 
leading questions in cross-examination. He also stopped most 
material questions which tended to throw discredit on the Gov- 
ernment. The dialogue is instructive :— 

Mr. Wallop: I am here as counsel for Mr. Braddon, and I 
only ask questions as they are in my breviate. 

L.C.J.: But sir, if you have anything in your breviate that 
reflects upon the Government, you ought not to vent it, 
nor shan’t be permitted to vent it so long as I sit here. 

Mr. W.: My Lord, with submission, I hope I never did, nor 
never shall, let any such thing come from me. 

L.C.J.: Nay, be as angry or as pleased as you will. ’Tis all 


one to me. You shall not have liberty to broach your 
seditious tenets here. 


And later on :— 

Mr. W.: My Lord, zeal for the truth is a good zeal. 

L.C.J.: It is so, but zeal for faction and sedition, I am sure, 
is bad zeal. I see nothing in all this cause but villany 
and baseness. 

In the trial of Titus Oates in 1685 for perjury he let himself 
go. From the Bench he led the prosecution, and the screen 
of impartial words did not hide the fact that his summing up 
was a speech for the prosecution. It was a skilful performance. 
He had acted as counsel in the cases in which prisoners had been 
condemned by his efforts, relying upon Oates’ testimony. He 
had expressed confidence in the man’s veracity. His distinc- 
tion between submissions made as counsel and evidence is a 
sound one, and carried him over the dangerous part of his sum- 
ming up. But nothing could excuse passages such as this :— 
‘The pretended infirmity of his body made him remove out of 
Court ; but the infirmity of his depraved mind, the blackness of 
his soul, the baseness of his actions, ought to be looked upon 
with such horror and detestation as to think him unworthy any 
longer to tread upon the face of God’s earth.’’ At the close he 
offered to procure drink for the jury before they returned, but 
they declined. No sooner had Oates been convicted than he 
was again tried for perjury in other cases. On this occasion, 
the Chief Justice, relying, no doubt, on the verdict already re- 
corded, threw off all pretence and throughout assumed the 
prisoner's guilt. One extract will suffice: ‘“God deliver me 
from having the least stain of innocent blood imputed to me. 
And it is more to be lamented when we see that impudence 
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which has brought that infamy upon our land continues with a 
brazen face denying all share.’ The sentence was ferocious : 
cne hundred thousand pounds fine, whipping, pillory every year 
on stated dates, and imprisonment for life. The sentence 
was, in addition to an award of £100,000 damages, made in 1684 
in an action by the Duke against Oates for scandalum mag- 
natum. Oates made default in defending the action, but, never- 
theless, the Lord Chief Justice presided at the assessment of 
damages by the Sheriff's jury. Oates succeeded in getting the 
sentence remitted by Statute under William and Mary, but 
never obtained a pardon, so as to make him capable of giving 
evidence again. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong’s Case, (1684, 3 Mod. 47), was an- 
other instance of his political decisions. The prisoner had been 
outlawed for high treason. Under a Statute of Edward VI he 
would be entitled, if he liked to surrender himself to the Lord 
Chief Justice within a year of outlawry, to be tried for the trea- 
son alleged. Otherwise, as the law then stood, he would stand 
convicted, and the duty of the Court was limited to passing 
sentence. Armstrong was arrested at Leyden, and brought up 
for sentence. A year had not elapsed, and he offered to yield 
himself up in Court. The offer was rejected because he had 
not come voluntarily, but was brought up in custody, and he 
was sentenced and executed. Afterwards an attempt was made 
to cite this case to Lord Raymond, but he refused to allow it 
to be discussed or argued, so much did he abhor it. 

Jeffreys had always been regarded as chiefly responsible for 
the Bloody Assizes. There can be no doubt that he gave full 
rein to his zeal for the King and to his bent for prosecuting 
criminals. He showed no mercy, and some of his humorous 
remarks froze the blood of the spectators. To remark to men 
who bore the name of Obadiah or some other Scriptural name 
that their godfathers had caused their death is hardly to be 
classed as humour, but as gloating over the unfortunate. But 
nearly all the prisoners were guilty. Even Alice Lisle was guilty 
if she knew that Hickes was a rebel; and she was singularly 
obtuse if she did not. The barbarity lies in executing her, and 
the main responsibility for that lies upon James. Jeffreys’ 
cross-examination of Dunne, Lady Alice Lisle’s servant, would 
be a masterpiece but for the fact that the man was a poor liar, 
and Pollexfen could have done all that was necessary without 
help from the Bench. The judge’s comments, as the cross- 
examination proceeded, were beyond all limit. Among the 
gems were :—‘‘It seems that the ‘Saints’ have a certain char- 
ter for lying. They may lie and cant and deceive and rebel, 
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and God Almighty takes no notice of it. . . . See how they can 
cant and snivel and lie and forswear themselves.’ ‘‘Oh hard 
the truth is to come out of a lying Presbyterian knave.” ‘Hold 
the candle to his face, that we may see his brazen face.’’ (A 
candle was held near the witness). ‘Truth never wants a sub- 
terfuge. It always loves to appear naked. It needs no enamel 
nor any covering, but lying and snivelling and canting and 
Hickesing always appear in masquerade.’’ ‘“There is not one of 
those lying, snivelling, canting Presbyterian rascals but one way 
or another had a hand in the later horrid conspitacy and re- 
bellion, upon my conscience I do believe it, and would have 
been as deep in the actual rebellion had it any little success as. 
that fellow Hickes. Their principles carry them to it. Presby- 
tery has all manner of villany in it. Nothing but Presbytery 
could lead that fellow Dunne to tell so many lies as he has here 
told. Show me a Presbyterian and I will engage to show a 
lying knave.” ‘‘Thou art a strange prevaricating, shuffling, 
snivelling, lying rascal.’’ ‘‘And why didst thou tell us so many 
lies, then? Jesu God, that we should live to see any such 
creatures among mankind. . . . Is this that that is called the 
Protestant religion, a thing so much boasted of and pretended 
to? We have heard a great deal of clamour against Popery 
and dispensations. What dispensation, pray, does the Protes- 
tant religion give for such practices as these? . . . It cannot but 
make all mankind to tremble and be filled with horror that such 
a wretched creature should live upon the earth.’’ The last 
sentence embodies the verdict of his fellow countrymen upon 
Jeffreys himself. 

The King was grateful and promoted him to the Woolsack. 
This meant that he ceased to preside at criminal trials, except 
when a peer was charged. His conduct at the trial of Lord 
Delamere has already been mentioned. His outbursts in favour 
of the King’s illegal measures were thenceforth limited to the 
Court of High Commission. In the ordinary work of the Court 
of Chancery he gave satisfaction. The reports of this period 
are hardly of sufficient authority to determine the soundness of 
his decisions. It must also be remembered that, though Lord 
Nottingham had done much to reduce Equity to a system, the 
Chancellor was not yet bound to follow even his own rulings. 
That cases have not been followed is, therefore, not proof that 
they were wrong. Many decisions are clearly right. The 
rules of practice that he issued were reputed to be the best 
since Lord Bacon’s. He certainly warred against abuses and 
did much to improve the administration of the Chancery. But, 
on the other hand, his vices were getting a firmer and more 
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apparent hold upon him. He would come into Court hours 
after the appointed time with bleared bloodshot eyes and shaking 
hands, when the apprehensive people in Court began to await 
the moment when chance selected the victim of the Chancellor’s 
temper, inflamed beyond control by disease and drink. To do 
him justice, though, he was usually incensed against the right 
persons, and, in matters apart from politics, was moved to wrath 
mainly by injustice, fraud and chicanery. 

One of his earliest decisions was Oldfield v. Oldfield, (1 Vern. 
336). The testator had by will given to his younger children 
£3,000 which was out on mortgage. He appointed his eldest 
son executor and provided that, if he did not pay over the sum, 
the lands going to him were to pass for the benefit of the younger 
children to raise the amount. The mortgagor brought a suit 
for redemption, and the Master in Chancery approved the money 
being invested in £1,000 bonds to Sir Robert Viner, Alderman 
Backwell and Meynell. When these gentlemen went bank- 
rupt, an early and notable failure of bankers, a suit was insti- 
tuted to enforce payment out of the eldest son’s lands. The 
‘Lord Chancellor held that the money had been duly paid, and 
therefore the eldest son was not liable. The practice of invest- 
ing suitors’ money on private security was afterwards discon- 
tinued. 

Fevon v. Bush, (1 Vern. 342), was also a trustee case. Lord 
Bellamont, having taken up arms for Charles, found it conveni- 
ent in 1647 to leave England. Before doing so, he lent £600 
on a recognisance in favour of Bush, the defendant, in trust for 
the plaintiff, then a child of two. Lord Bellamont died in Per- 
sia in 1654, and in that year Bush was persuaded to acknow- 
ledge satisfaction of the security. He was eighteen in 1647, 
and consequently was then twenty-five. When, years after- 
wards, the plaintiff claimed against him he objected that he was 
an infant at the time, and that the transaction was to protect 
Lord Bellamont’s estate and not the plaintiff, and that he be- 
lieved the widow had received the money. The Lord Chan- 
cellor held that an infant could be a trustee and that it was for 
the trustee to prove that he had carried out the trust ; and so 
Bush was ordered to pay. 

Allen v. Arme, (1 Vern. 365), arose on an attempt by a widow 
to upset a gift by her husband. Before he married her he was 
a childless widower and, happening to fall sick, he made a 
voluntary surrender of certain copyholds to the nephew of his 
first wife as a gift to him. He recovered, and married the 
plaintiff, by whom he had children. The Lord Chancellor held 
that this was not a case where Equity would interfere. Apparent- 
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ly, some years had elapsed between the gift and the donor’s 
death, and he had been quite content not to try to recall the 
ift 


In Vernon’s Case, (Vern. 370), he criticised the lavish grants 
of the Crown estates in a suit brought to revoke a letters patent 
granting away the Honour of Tutbury. There was apparently 
no fraud, but the Crown succeeded for reasons which are un- 
convincing. Jeffreys said he ‘‘could wish the Crown had not 
parted with so many flowers as it had already done, and then 
he was persuaded that there would not have been so many re- 
bellions as there have been, and, though Colonel Vernon was an 
honest gentleman and of good quality, the Honour of Tutbury is 
of that vast extent and so many noblemen hold of it that it is 
not fitting for a person of his degree.’’ It apparently was also 
not fitting that he should receive back the lands at Sheerness 
which he had granted to the King in part exchange, for no 
mention appears to have been made of it in the decree, but 
Colonel Vernon was afterwards paid for them. 

Fauncey v. Sealey, (Vern. 397), is a decision that a will of 
personal estate, situate abroad, belonging to a testator dying 
abroad need not be proved here. 

Kildare v. Eustace, (Vern. 405, 419) is an application of the 
maxim equity acts in personam. In 1615 Lord Ellesmere 
had decided in the Earl of Oxford’s case that if a trustee could 
be served in this country the Court of Chancery would enforce 
trusts abroad. When the present case first came on Jeffreys 
doubted whether he had jurisdiction, and Sir John Holt was 
brought in to argue that the Court could act. On hearing his 
argument, the other side conceded the point. Neither Jeffreys 
nor Holt appears to have referred to the Earl of Oxford’s case, 
which is one of the leading cases in Equity. 

In Hunt v. Matthews, (1 Vern. 408), he held that a widow 
might, on the eve of her remarriage, make provision for the 
benefit of her existing children without obtaining the consent of 
her prospective husband, to whom otherwise, as the law then 
stood, the property would have passed on marriage. 

He sometimes acted without evidence where he knew the. 
facts. He had on several occasions when Lord Chief Justice 
mentioned facts within his knowledge though not given in evi- 
dence. Aspinall v. Case, (1 Vern. 433), was an attempt by a 
beneficiary to upset his uncle’s dispositions on the ground that 
the deceased was misled by Mr. Entwistle, his conveyancer. 
Jeffreys said, when delivering judgment, ‘'Sir Gilbert has ex- 
pressly given the surplus of the profits to the trustees, and I 
cannot take it from them ; he might have given his estate to a 
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fiddler for a song ; and I know Sir Gilbert was in doubt which 
way to dispose of his estate, and that he had a personal kind- 
ness and friendship for some of the trustees, and no good opinion 
of the plaintiff.’’ Bill v. Price, (1 Vern. 467), is an illustration 
of the way Equity protected expectant heirs. The defendant was 
an ‘‘exchange man’’ who practised on young heirs, selling them 
goods at extravagant rates to be paid for fivefold on their father’s 
death. He apparently mixed the transactions up, taking joint 
bonds for the debt of each from several expectant heirs, pre- 
sumably on the basis that one or other was sure to pay. The 
Lord Chancellor divided the transactions up and ordered the 
bond to be delivered up on payment of what the plaintiff owed 
him alone and for his own use. 

In Capell v. Brewer, (1 Vern. 469), he denounced an abuse 
whereby persons liable to account to the King were able to use 
the Crown’s prerogative power of summary execution to col- 
lect their private debts. He said, “‘It is become common prac- 
tice and a great oppression in the City that any accountant to 
the King shall sell wines on credit at an extravagant price, and 
when the man fails, an execution comes out of the Exchequer 
at the King’s suit, and sweeps all away, so that all other just 
creditors are defeated and a bankruptcy rendered ineffectual.’’ 
As, in this case, the creditor could pay the King without any 
payment from the debtor, he was ordered to refund the money 
with costs. The practice was afterwards altered to prevent this 
abuse. 

Att.-Gen. v, Ryder, (2 Chan. Ca. 178), was a suit to forfeit 
to the King a legacy of £600 given for ejected ministers. Un- 
fortunately, there was no decision, as the executor set up the 
defence that the bequest was afterwards revoked, a matter 
which the Lord Chancellor held only triable in an ecclesiastical 
court. Philips v. Vaughan, (1 Vern. 336), was an attempt by a 
mortgagor to redeem a mortgage for the sum which the as- 
signee had given to obtain a transfer. Jeffreys said, ‘“This case 
has neither point nor edge, for there is no colour why, when the 
heir of the mortgagor comes to redeem the mortgage, he should 
not pay the whole that is due on the mortgage. If another 
man has met with a good bargain, there is no equity for the heir 
of the mortgagor to deprive him of the benefit of it and make 
an advantage thereof to himself.’’ 

Carpenter v. Carpenter, (1 Vern. 440). A common recovery 
suffered a fine levied by an equitable tenant in tail has the same 
result in equity as it does in law in the case of a legal estate. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, v. Browne, (1 Vern. 441). On the 
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death of the holder of an equitable estate in copyholds no heriot 


is due. 
= Englefield v. Englefield, (1 Vern. 443). Although a con- 
tingent remainder be destroyed by a legal conveyance, equity 
will give relief if the conveyance be obtained by fraud. 

Fwebrass v. Brett, (1 Vern. 489), arose on an application for 
an injunction to stay an action at law brought by defendant 
against the plaintiff for forcibly taking money from the de- 
fendant. Brett and Sir William Russell had dined with Sir 
Basil Firebrass at the latter's house. After dinner they won off 
Sir Basil £900, which Brett took away. He and his partner 
had only eight guineas between them when play began. Sir 
Basil, being ‘‘inflamed with wine,’’ brought down a bag of 
guineas amounting to about £1,500. Brett won that. As he 
was going, Sir Basil and his servants took the bag of guineas 
away. After that Sir Basil prosecuted Brett for playing with 
false dice, but the jury acquitted, and Brett then sued Fire- 
brass, who promptly moved for this injunction which he ob- 
tained until the hearing of the action for a perpetual injunction. 
The Lord Chancellor “‘thought the sum very exorbitant for a 
man to lose at play in one night, and if it were in his power he 
would prevent it,’’ and he cited the case of Sir Cecil Raleigh 
and Sir John Staples in Hale’s time about a wager on a foot- 
race and mentioned that the Chief Justice then had said that 
““these great wagers proceeded from avarice and were founded 
in corruption.”’ 

In Fotherby v. Hartridge, (2 Vern. 21), he held that forty-four 
years after death the Court would presume that legacies had been 


aid. 

Child v. Danbnidge, (2 Vern. 71), arose on a composition by 
a tradesman. All the creditors had agreed, but one made a 
secret arrangement to receive his debt in full. The Lord Chan- 
cellor held that on discovery of this the others might repudiate 
the composition. 

The last case reported in Vernon was heard by him on 24th 
November, 1688. It was Comer v. Hollingshead, (2 Vern. 40). 
A Master in Chancery had allowed money in Court to be in- 
vested on a security which turned out to be insufficient. There 
being no allegation of bribery or corruption, he dismissed the 
complaint. 

The cases I have cited are a selection only of the many that 
he determined, but they are sufficient to justify the contention 
that. both at law and in equity, his conclusions do not differ 
markedly from those of judges against whose legal knowledge 
no criticism has been urged. They do not show a grasp of 
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principle such as enabled judges like Coke, Hale, Holt, Mans- 
field and others to determine the broad road of legal principle. 
They are rather decisions on the facts of the case and prove 
that he was unusually competent to see the real point and to 
decide it properly and fairly. What fatally ruined his reputa- 
tion was the fact that he openly allowed political considerations 
to have full play, without even troubling to hide his want of 
impartiality. He was rightly regarded as a tool, powerful and 
acting with zeal and zest, but, still, always obeying orders. As 
Chancellor, he was one of the King’s chief advisers, and must. 
bear a full share of responsibility for the disastrous policy which 
caused James’ downfall. The Court of High Commission was. 
one of the main causes of the Revolution. Jeffreys advised its 
creation. He could not have failed to realize that it was illegal, 
except on the most strained view of the prerogative. Yet he 
was the chief, and the only indispensable, member. Though a 
Protestant, he gave every assistance to the King’s forcing the 
Roman Catholics on the Universities contrary to the law. His 
behaviour when Cambridge University was arraigned for failing 
to confer a degree on a monk, contrary to the law, was dis- 
graceful. It passed all limits in the proceedings against Mag-. 
dalen College, Oxford, for refusing to elect the Jesuit Farmer 
as its head. He met with some rebuffs. On one occasion he: 
encouraged one of the Fellows, Dr. Fairfax, thinking the latter 
was about to submit. He, however, was mistaken and found. 
that he had given occasion for a protest on legal grounds and 
angrily remarked that the protester was a Doctor of Divinity 
not a Doctor of Laws, and when the Doctor went on to inquire 
by what commission or authority the Court sat, Jeffreys re- 
torted, “‘Pray, what commission have you to be so impudent in- 
Court? This man ought to be kept in a dark room. Why do 
you suffer him without a guardian?’ On another occasion, 
finding an argument difficult to refute, he burst out with, ‘‘Who is: 
the best lawyer, you or I? .. . . Oxford law is no better than 
your Oxford Divinity.” Whatever may be said for toleration, 
now firmly established as one of the great constitutional prin-- 
ciples, it was supremely unwise to force it illegally upon a nation 
justly apprehensive of attacks on its rights and liberties. James’ 
daughters were Protestants and time would bring about a cure, 
so they waited. But nothing would stay the course of pro- 
ceedings, and eventually the Seven Bishops were, with Jeffreys” 
approval, prosecuted for saying what everybody thought. Their 
acquittal coincided with the birth of a son. This meant that no 
relief could be obtained by James’ death. William of Orange was: 
invited and landed. The nation joined him and James fled, 
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bringing down with him his Chancellor, who had been so largely 
responsible for the King’s acts. 

Was Jeffreys really a bad judge? I have discussed the ques- 
tion in the light of his reported decisions. I will reinforce them 
by two quotations. Si Joseph Jekyll was a distinguished law- 
yer and a noted Whig. Yet he said that Jeffreys was ‘‘an able 
and upright man whenever he sat,’’ and ‘‘a great Chanellor.’’ 
Roger North, the Tory, whose brother had been Lord Chief 
Justice and suffered from Jeffreys’ machinations, yet was con- 
strained to say of the latter that, ‘‘he became the seat of justice 
better than any other he ever saw in that place.’’ In happier 
times it may well have been that Jeffreys would have earned 
a just title to the reverence which is due to the greatest judges. 
But it is certain that, whoever praises him, and in whatsoever 
age, he will go down to history as a blustering and bloody- 
minded rogue, convertible upon a shift of fortune into a fawning 
coward. And there is much to be said for this view. 


BIRKENHEAD. 


A PLEA FOR BUSHY WHISKERS 


Nothing is more pathetic than the confidence with which 
humanity believes it can master vast forces which are quite 
cbviously beyond human regulation. We think we can control 
death by medicine and surgery. We are now persuaded we can 
control birth by propaganda and prescriptions. We pride our- 
selves on being masters of machinery, while the machines we 
construct are plunging and whirling us about like toys, entirely 
altering our lives and playing havoc with our nerves and minds. 
We are like the parents who are under the delusion that their 
children, because they are their children, must necessarily re- 
spond to their influence and guidance. 

But, apart from the great cosmic laws which, in fact, govern 
life and death, and on which our funny little devices have no 
effect whatever ; and apart from the social upheaval produced 
by the advent of machinery of which we are only the deluded 
victims, there are more restricted fields where again we are con- 
fident that we control. Yet all the time we ignore the much 
larger factors which are operating beyond our reach. For 
instance, to take what may seem a small and trivial matter— 
are human heings controlling agents of fashion in costume? 

As to wome1’s fashions, I believe there is a sort of consulta- 
tion committce cf aris dressmakers who invent and design 
models. They are said to work partly on artistic but chiefly 
on commercial lines. As to men, I do not know if there is a 
committee of London tailors. If there is, it must be a singularly 
indolent body, and the members must be entirely lacking in in- 
ventive power, judging by the results. But is fashion in costumie, 
indeed, under the immediate control of any body of individuals ? 
Is there not some overmastering psychological factor which 
really directs and governs it? I believe, undoubtedly, there is 
and that in this connection that factor is primarily sex—sex 
attraction, plumage. Consequently sex waves, sex dislocations, 
the normal or abnormal relationships of the sexes are subtly, but 
faithfully, reflected in women’s fashions in each generation ; 
and the committee of Paris dressmakers, if such a body exists, 
are not exercising an independent initiative but responding to 
exterior pressure. When virility is at its height, the female 
seeks defence in her draperies. When virility is at a low ebb 
the female exposes herself to attract the reluctant male. 

Let me take an illustration. In early nineteenth century days 
I feel sure the bushy-whiskered majors were simply tremendous 
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from the point of view of virility. So tremendous that mere 
stuff was not sufficient for female defence. The women had to 
have metal cages—the crinoline. If even an ankle were ex- 
posed they blushed crimson, while George Osborne, pulling his 
luxuriant whiskers, exclaimed : ‘‘Gad, what an ankle !’’ and was 
immediately in hot pursuit. All the frustrations of the wire en- 
tanglements and festoons only acted as an incentive. There 
were chaperones, too, lock and key, every kind of vigilance, and 
vapours (purely a female device). These and other obstacles 
were put up as a protection against these terrific men, and, be- 
cause frustration is the essence of sexual impulse, the men 
were only encouraged the more. Their hunting instinct was 
developed. So, racially speaking, it worked well. The men 
were good fathers, and the women had large families and were 
admirable mothers. In the succeeding decades women continued 
to accentuate their femininity and males were males, even if 
they were not quite so terrific as the majors. 

But now what has happened? Cut and quality of material 
may vary from month to month. This is the only way the 
commercials can get home owing to the extremely exiguous 
amount of material needed. Where yards were wanted inches 
will now suffice. The word ‘‘petticoat’’ has become an archzo- 
logical term, just as the word ‘‘modesty’’ has dropped out of 
use. A wisp of stuff—I won’t venture on the name of it— 
and there you are! Paint does the rest. And the excited 
major gazing at the little slipper, hoping that the vast cage 
would lift to expose more, is now replaced by the young man 
of to-day absently staring at knees and thighs with complete 
indifference, if not boredom. 

Not long ago I saw the last vestiges of the old order swallowed 
up by the new, not only metaphorically but actually. It was 
at a country station in holiday time. Strolling on the platform 
waiting for the train were two old ladies straight out of the 
past. They were dressed in very full gowns of blue cotton 
speckled with white spots ; over their shoulders they wore black 
dolmeens or capes, narrowing down over the front of their gowns 
in two black stoles. Their snow-white parted hair was sur- 
mounted by small black close-fitting bonnets tied under the 
chin with a bow, and one of them had a veil which reached as 
far as the tip of her nose. They were self-possessed and cheer- 
ful and their mouths were smiling over their toothless gums. 
In came the train laden with a holiday crowd consisting chiefly 
of girls. Out of the windows they leant, flinging cigarette ends 
on to the platform, and yelling coarse jokes at one another. Their 
short hair, painted lips, powdered faces and mocking expressions 
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presented a vivid picture of modernity as they crowded round 
the carriage windows. Undismayed, into one of the compart- 
ments the old order cheerfully stepped, and were absorbed by 
the youth of to-day, not knocking at the door as in Ibsen’s time, 
but howling at the window. The train steamed away and I was 
left reflecting. 

Weininger may have been a mad misogynist but he was a 
very shrewd observer of human nature, and I think he was right 
when he said that sex was not just a matter of anatomy but was 
an element which, in its twofold nature, could exist in both 
man and woman. That is to say a certain amount of the female 
element could be found in every man, and a certain amount of 
the male element in every woman. In some cases the balance 
might be wrongly adjusted ; and, consequently, there were men 
who were only anatomically males, while all their instincts and 
impulses were female, and women who had all the instincts of 
the male although structurally they were female. Natural 
affinities between the two would occur by a complementary 
adjustment of the balance. Where the preponderance of one 
element occurred in the man he would seek the woman in whom 
the preponderance of the other element existed. 

It would seem as if dislocation of these elements on a large 
scale had spread like a wave over the present generation. We 
may not be able to trace all the causes of it, but we can see 
enough to know that the war and its attendant circumstances 
produced a shattering of standards, of values and of conventions, 
the full significance of which may still be difficult to determine. 
Moreover, in the course of a very short space of time, women 
not only acquired political enfranchisement but a degree of 
social liberty and professional independence undreamed of by 
their mothers. The parents of to-day have also played their 
part. By enthroning their children and obeying all the maxims 
of the child-worship and child-coddling, which was a form of 
reaction twenty years ago or more against the earlier child- 
neglect, they did not give them any good preparation for the 
o of the sudden responsibilities which were to fall to 
them. 

When the war was over women found themselves with an un- 
usual preponderance in numbers over the opposite sex, and this 
almost exclusively affected those of marriageable age. It was 
between the ages of 20 and 40 that the increased deficiency in 
men had occurred. The female free and ‘‘on her own’’ would 
seem to have been seized by a sudden desperation. She threw 
over tradition and in her bachelor independence she became 
aggressively self-sufficient, reacting violently against the ideas 
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of the preceding generation. But the method she chose would 
seem to be the wrong one. She was too much intoxicated by 
her newly-acquired liberty and her freedom to compete in all 
spheres with men, and, therefore, to imitate them. Sexually, 
she turned to the crude device of exposure to attract the male. 
But this, as every artist satiated by the nude knows well enough, 
has precisely the opposite effect. The young males were not 
attracted in that way. They wearied of the easy accessibility 
of the girls, and the female element in them began to develop 
while the male element in the female produced the flat-chested, 
short-haired, cocktail-drinking, cigarette-smoking, vivacious, 
enterprising girl. Mystery and concealment which were for- 
merly female attractions vanished, and the budding virility in 
many young men was rapidly extinguished. In spite of this 
dislocation, a balance between the two was found and companion- 
ship became easy. There was no danger and no question of 
playing with fire. The girls took the lead and a degree of in- 
timacy became common which hardly existed before, even be- 
tween young people of the same sex. 

yone at a university will admit that the proportion of young 
men to-day who appear to be temperamentally effeminate is 
greater than it has ever been. Some of them even paint and 
powder and pluck their eyebrows. The type has always existed 
but never to the extent it does now, except perhaps in Restora- 
tion days when Wood, in his Diary, described with disapproval 
the effeminate bearing and costume of the Oxford undergraduate 
of his day. 

The young men are dominated by the girls and willingly sub- 
mit. You can notice it ina restaurant. In old days you would 
see a man come in to luncheon followed by a girl shy and demure, 
probably accompanied by her mother or sister. To-day, you 
will see the girl stride in with an air of mastery and assurance, 
her brimless bowler crushed over her eyes, a long cigarette- 
holder sticking out of her mouth, and behind her trots the little 
man. She orders the meal, and if there is any swearing to be 
done at the waiter she will do it. The rôles have been ex- 
changed. The relationship between them is open, frank, honest 
and devoid of hypocrisy. There may be a great deal to be said 
for it, although to those who remember former times it may 
seem rather blatant. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the modern 
girl is more sophisticated and mature than her early nineteenth 
century sister. Immature childishness often penetrates through 
the exterior veil of assurance. I am inclined to think that 
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Amelia was a good deal slyer and knew quite well what she was 
about even when she had a fit of the vapours. 

A clergyman recently remarked, ‘‘I would rather see a girl 
onthe back of a motor-cycle, dangerous though it may be, than 
see her fainting on an antimacasser in the drawing-room.” So 
would I. But the man driving the motor-bike does not regard 
the girl on the carrier as a female proposition. She is com- 
panionable luggage. Whereas the major, who, as the girl on the 
antimacassar knew quite well, was peeping at her from behind 
the plush curtain, was enchanted by this display of feminine 
weakness, and proceeded to apply restoratives. 

It is all very well saying that it is a good thing to eliminate 
the sex element with its subterfuges and wiles. You cannot do 
it. You can only dislocate it; and, from the point of view of 
race, dislocation may be a serious matter. | Whiskers and 
crinolines acted and reacted the full circle profitably. Effeminacy 
and exposure act and react in a vicious circle, heading towards 
impotence and sterility. 

The world-shattering events of the last dozen years are quite 
likely to have produced abnormal phenomena, and this would 
seem to be one that is worth watching. The phenomenon I 
am considering is, of course, more noticeable in the idle class, 
although they set a standard in fashion and manners which, to 
some extent, is copied all along the line. But if there are to 
be any ill consequences, it is the idle class, society, the rich 
with their dependents and hangers-on, who will be the chief 
sufferers. 
= The detachment of the sexes and the accentuation of their 
differences have considerable importance from the point of view 
of race efficiency. Those who supported women’s suffrage 
just because women could compete with men in the professions 
made a great mistake. The need of women’s help in political 
and social life arose not from their being the same as men but 
from their being essentially different. It is the natural differ- 
ence, not the artificial similarity, which is valuable. But, in 
this mix-up and in the disturbed balance, the only difference that 
remains is anatomical, and that counts for very little. The 
girls have the whip hand and conceivably a reaction may occur 
sooner or later. But at present there seems little sign of it. 

Why should not the men assert themselves? Why should 
they not try to control the fashion? They can do it if they 
will only take the matter into their own hands. The assertion of 
virility in those cases where no virility exists may be a difficult 
matter. But an attempt might be made artificially with a view 
to readjusting the balance. No effort is needed. All they need 
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do is to grow bushy whiskers. Just as in armaments every 
new aggression weapon is immediately replied to by a new 
method of defence, so the whiskers would be met by lengthened 
skirts, coverings for the arms and back, and, if the whiskers were 
sufficiently luxuriant, other more complicated shields and protec- 
tions. Although sex may control fashion, why might not 
fashion make an attempt to control sex? It can be argued that, 
like the egg and the chicken, it may be difficult to determine 
which came first—the whiskers or the crinoline. If whiskers 
produce crinolines, might not crinolines produce whiskers? In 
other words, might not concealment stimulate virility ? It may 
be so, but a first attempt might be made on the side of the 
attack. It is worth trying just to show that we human beings 
are really the masters. But I have a misgiving about some of 
the young men of to-day growing bushy whiskers. I ask my- 
self : can they ? 


ARTHUR PONSONBY. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN AUSTRALIA 


Political conditions in Australia at the present time are ex- 
ceedingly unstable. Three parties are represented in the 
Federal Parliament, as in that of Great Britain, only in the Com- 
monwealth the two anti-Labour groups, although by no means 
in agreement in their views concerning several important ques- 
tions of domestic policy, have temporarily entered into an 
alliance in order to exclude their common opponents from office. 
There is, however, no coalition.—only an agreement based on 
compromise, and one of a somewhat fragile kind. 

The Ministry formed by Mr. Bruce after the last General 
Election was significantly called a ‘“Composite’’ Ministry, and 
it is by no means a united family. That long dormant political 
i1compatibilities have lately become active in its ranks was proved 
by the resignation of one of the Ministers, Mr. Stewart, a 
prominent member of the Country Party ; and at the present 
moment both the official and the unofficial supporters of the 
Government are seriously divided over delicate questions relating 
to the reservation of certain constituencies for candidates belong- 
ing either to the one or the other of the two allied parties at the 
next elections. To compose these differences a ‘‘pact’’ was 
arranged between the Party leaders, who came to an agreement 
under which Nationalist candidates were to receive the full sup- 
port of both parties in some constituencies, while representatives 
of the Country Party were to be supported similarly in others. 
But the arrangement has not evoked enthusiasm in the rural dis- 
tricts, where the opinion prevails that Nationalist claims to the 
representation of some country constituencies have received 
undue consideration. Thus there is grave risk of a schism on the 
eve of the next electoral struggle, in which case the Labour 
Party is certain to triumph over its divided foes. 

The chief political characteristics of each of the three Parties 
row in the Parliamentary field may be sketched in outline. (A 
fourth Party, indeed, exists ; but, as it is composed entirely of 
Mr. Hughes who now occupies a position of isolation, it need 
not at present be considered). The Nationalist Party came into 
existence at an early period of the war, when the conscription 
question was raised. The whole Liberal Party, then in op- 
position, strongly urged the introduction of compulsory military 
service, but the question caused the most violent dissensions in 
the ranks of their opponents. Most unfortunately, Mr. Hughes, 
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who shared the views of the Liberals, instead of introducing a 
bill to enforce conscription, attempted—in vain as it after- 
wards proved—to conciliate the malcontent section of his party 
by agreeing to a proposal that a referendum should be taken to 
decide the question. The consequence of this deplorable error 
which, apart from the incalculable moral loss resulting from 
it, led to the unnecessary sacrifice of thousands of valuable 
lives, and which, not only provoked internal strife at a supreme 
crisis but greatly strengthened disloyal influences in the Com- 
monwealth, was the expulsion of the best and the most patriotic 
representatives of Labour from their Party, and their union with 
their former adversaries. 

It does not often happen in actual warfare that a General, 
when driven by a sudden mutiny from his own army, is not 
only received with honour by that of the enemy, but at once 
elevated to the command of it. Yet this strange event occurred 
in the struggle of political parties in Australia ten years ago. 
Mr. Hughes had the singular good fortune of Coriolanus. Al- 
though the numerical strength of his fellow exiles was but in- 
significant, he was accepted by the whole body of Liberals as 
their leader, and was even allowed to change the distinctive 
name by which their Party had up to that time been known. 
Liberalism was buried, and Nationalism arose from its grave. In 
forgetting old animosities and provocations, and unreservedly 
recognizing the leadership of Mr. Hughes, the Liberal members 
of the Federal Parliament showed as fine a spirit of patriotism 
and self-renunciation as had been displayed but a short time be- 
fore by the Unionists in Great Britain. 

Of the distinctive political principles upheld by the Nationalist 
Party, it is difficult to write with exactness, for in its ranks 
many varieties of political opinions are represented. It is a 
political ollapodrida. The Party includes Socialists of a mild 
type, uncompromising Tories, ardent Imperialists, extreme Pro- 
tectionists and a few moderate Free Traders. Were the whole 
body of Nationalists now sitting in the Federal Parliament trans- 
ferred to the British House of Commons, a few of its members 
would support Mr. Ramsay MacDonald ; rather more, perhaps, 
would attach themselves to the forlorn remnant of the Liberal 
Party ; but the majority, undoubtedly, would prefer to follow Mr. 
Baldwin. Distrust of Labour is now the chief bond of union 
among the components of a party which sprang into being at a 
great national crisis, and possessed at the time only one, though 
temporarily overpowering, object in common, that of defending 
the Empire. Naturally, the incongruous elements which united 
under the pressure of danger have shown centrifugal tendencies 
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since that pressure has been removed. It is a curious fact that 
Mr. Hughes himself voted with the Labour Party in favour of 
a motion hostile to the Government’s policy in connection with 
the building of two new cruisers. The late Prime Minister’s 
attitude now is by no means friendly towards his old associates, 
and what course he may take at the time of the next General 
Election is a matter of curious speculation. 

As to its personnel, the Nationalist Party draws most of its 
recruits from the commercial and professional classes, and the 
higher ranks of the Civil Services. It includes, also, a con- 
siderable number of skilled artisans, and almost all those persons 
who possess independent means. It is, however, mainly an urban 
party. In the country districts where, during the war, it was 
predominant, its strength has steadily waned, and there seems 
to be little probability that it will recover its former influence 
among the rural electors. 

Perhaps the only points on which all Nationalists entirely agree 
are the upholding of a ‘‘White’’ Australia, the strengthening of 
the Imperial connection, the encouragement of immigration, and 
the maintenance of efficient military, naval and air defences. 
Their present political partners belonging to the Country Party 
entirely share their views on these important questions. But 
in regard to such matters as the tariff, the taxation of land, com- 
pulsory arbitration, and the control of industries there are many 
acute differences; and, as demonstrated lately by the three 
separate reports on the working of the Navigation Act pre- 
sented by a Parliamentary Commission composed of represen- 
tatives of the three political parties, the crushing disabilities 
inflicted on primary producers by unwise legislative interference 
with the coastal maritime trade are keenly resented by the cham- 
pions of the injured class. 

The political party in the Commonwealth which has adopted 
a famous historical name, and one consecrated by high achieve- 
ments in the cause of British liberty, made its first appearance 
as a distinct organization at the Federal General Election, 
which took place in December, 1919, and, like the Agrarian 
Party in Canada, has now established itself firmly in all the 
agricultural districts of Australia. Its genesis may be traced, 
partly to the feeling of jealousy with which the hard-living and 
hard-working country settler regards the easy and comparative- 
ly luxurious conditions enjoyed by his fellow-citizens in the 
towns, but mainly to the conviction that, owing to the prepon- 
derance of city influences in the Legislature, his interests have 
long been subordinated to those of the urban dwellers. The 
tariff, in particular, has caused a feeling of revolt in the rural 
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districts. The farmer objects most strongly to a system under 
which the cost of agricultural implements of all kinds is arti- 
ficially enhanced by from twenty to thirty per cent., in order 
to enable city manufacturers to make high profits, and their 
employees to receive correspondingly high wages. He finds 
little compensation for these indirect losses in the duties charged 
on imported agricultural products, and he has never uttered a. 
single protest against the generous concession bestowed by the 
tariff on the British farmer, whose wheat may enter Australia 
free. Perhaps he suspects a spirit of mockery in those clauses 
of the tariff which affect the particular commodities he pro- 
duces ; at all events, he is sufficiently endowed with intelligence 
to perceive the many absurd and unjust anomalies with which 
the Tariff Act abounds. 

Mr. Prowse, a leading member of the Country Party, re- 
ferred, not long ago, in the House of Representatives, to the 
fact that shovels imported into Australia are taxed at the rate 
of forty per cent., although only fifteen men in the whole con- 
tinent are engaged in making them. There are even worse 
cases, such as those of motor tractors, rock-drilling machines, 
and various kinds of electrical appliances, which have to pay 
heavy duties, in spite of the fact that they are not made in 
Australia at all. The unintelligent rapacity of the Customs 
Department extends even to domains lying outside those of 
private enterprise. Locomotive engines, irrigation machinery, 
and other requirements for land settlement and development 
imported by the State Governments have to pay huge duties. 
The cost of the great hydro-electrical works just completed by 
the Tasmanian Government was augmented by a sum consider- 
ably exceeding £250,000 through the encouragement bestowed 
by the Federal Government on a most beneficent undertaking. 
All the other State Governments have been hampered similarly 
in carrying out great developmental works necessary to the wel- 
fare of the country population. And, extorting as it does each 
year on the average no less than £6 4s. 44d. from every man, 
woman and child in the Commonwealth, an amount equivalent 
to about £25 yearly from each bread-winner, the existing tariff 
is a most oppressive instrument of taxation. While not con- 
ferring a single appreciable benefit on the farmer, it injures 
him in two ways, firstly, by increasing the cost of the implements 
and labour required by him to pursue his calling, and, secondly, 
by raising the cost of living. 

Compulsory arbitration, too, is viewed with strong dislike by 
the average countryman. He naturally thinks it unfair that, 
say, a wharf lumper, by order of a benevolent judicial function- 
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ary, should receive more for six hours’ not very arduous work 
than he earns in twelve. And the attractions offered by the 
artificially high wages prevailing in the town where the rates 
are fixed by Arbitration Courts and Wages Boards have, of 
course, the effect of producing a scarcity of labour in the coun- 
try districts, and raising rates of remuneration there to an un- 
economic level. The dangerous growth of the evil of urban 
congestion, which has been so noticeable in Australia during 
the past twenty years, is mainly to be attributed to the joint in- 
fluences of extreme Protection and the artificial fixing of wages. 

Besides advocating enlightened Tariff Reform, and the grant- 
ing of liberal preference to British goods, (absolute Free Trade 
has but few supporters in Australian political circles), the Coun- 
try Party favours measures that will lead to the dispersion rather 
than concentration of population, relieve industries of unneces- 
‘sary legislative disabilities, and generally restore economic free- 
dom to all classes of producers. As before mentioned, its policy 
on Imperial questions, and in relation to immigration and de- 
fence, is practically identical with that of the National Party. 
But it lays stronger emphasis than the latter on the need for 
greater elasticity in methods of administration, reduced public 
‘expenditure, and the limitation of public borrowing. 

The objects professed by the Australian Labour Party are 
‘fairly well known. They resemble very closely those em- 
bodied in the political programmes of the corresponding parties 
in all other self-governing portions of the British Empire. A 
single stock phrase, ‘“‘the uplifting of the masses,” sums up in 
.a general way all Labour aspirations. Fear of the trade unions 
is the beginning and the end of its political wisdom, and the 
‘bodies just mentioned entirely control its activities. In dark 
comers, certainly, there may be heard whispered in doubtful 
English the magic formula ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat” ; 
but, notwithstanding the affection felt by crowds for polysyllabic 
‘catchwords, the average Australian worker is sufficiently en- 
dowed with common sense to shun political enlightenment from 
Moscow. 

That the poison of Communism has in a considerable meas- 
ure infected non-political Labour circles in Australia is, un- 
fortunately, undeniable. But, so far, the wolf in the Legisla- 
‘ture has found it expedient to appear only in sheep’s clothing ; 
and, though much violent nonsense is uttered each Sunday by 
perspiring demagogues in places of public resort, no really 
responsible Labour politician in Australia has yet advocated 
revolutionary changes in the existing social system. Still, in 
‘spite of all its professions, the Party is essentially a class-organi- 
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zation, and its activities are directed towards the promotion of 
sectional rather than national interests. Its members embrace 
practically all the trade unionists, who, according to the last 
Commonwealth Year Book, number almost 703,000, a large 
proportion of the rank and file of the Civil Services, a sprinkling 
of ‘‘highbrows’’ and educated freaks, and the great majority 
of old age pensioners. 

Like its two rivals, but with more vehemence, Labour insists 
on a ‘‘White’’ Australia ; its zeal for immigration is but languid ; 
it is opposed to compulsory military service ; grudges expendi- 
ture on naval and military defence, (during the debate on the 
Government’s proposal to construct two new cruisers a Labour 
member reproached his fellow legislators for ‘‘wasting time on 
defence’’) ; it reposes absolute faith in the League of Nations ; 
and it entirely scouts the idea of Imperial Federation. The 
value it attaches to the Imperial connection may, indeed, be 
estimated by the fact that many prominent Labour politicians 
in Australia now demand that, in the event of the Empire 
becoming involved in war at some future time, a popular refer- 
endum shall be taken to decide the question as to whether or 
not the Commonwealth shall take part in it. The exceedingly 
doubtful question as to whether the enemy would look on pas- 
sively during this performance, and deny himself the favourable 
opportunity it would offer him of achieving an easy conquest, 
seems to have been inadequately considered by these courageous 
patriots. Their rapturous approval of the abandonment of the 
Singapore Naval Base project by the late British Government, 
and their opposition to the addition of two new modern cruisers to 
the Australian Navy unless built in Australia, at a cost distinctly 
more favourable to the interests of the workers than those of 
the public, also denote an imperfect realization of the risks to 
which a scantily-peopled continent, far remote from the 
nearest country containing a large white population, lies exposed. 

Towards foreign nations, certainly, the Labour Party pro- 
fesses the most friendly sentiments. It is a pacifist abroad and 
a militarist at home. Nevertheless, the spirit of racial fanatic- 
ism by which it is possessed scarcely encourages the hope that 
alien races, like the Chinese and Japanese, will be content per- 
manently to remain on the terms of distant friendship prescribed 
for them by the ‘‘White’’ Australia doctrine. They may think 
that friendly gestures from the window do not atone for the 
indignity of having the door shut in their faces, especially when 
that door might possibly be forced, and ingress obtained into a 
mansion containing vast riches and many empty chambers. 
Politically an extreme democrat, racially the trade unionist 
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politician in Australia is the haughtiest of aristocrats. His ideas 
of human equality are but skin deep ; and the white Australian 
worker has only scornful pity, oddly intermingled with fear, to 
bestow on his black, brown or yellow brother. 

Through a strange perversity, Labour leaders in Australia be- 
lieve, or affect to believe, that, if they magnanimously refrain 
from invading Asia, the multitudinous and over-crowded popula- 
tions of China, India and Japan will be quite content to starve 
at home, and acquiesce in the territorial monopoly claimed by a 
few millions of people scattered over the Australian continent. 
In any case they regard Geneva as a sufficient bulwark against 
Asia. Some day, perhaps, this illusion will vanish in the smoke 
of battle. To many observant Australians the fact that the 
tropical division of Australia, the most vulnerable portion of 
the continent, 1,150,000 square miles in extent, now contains 
altogether only 190,862 white inhabitants, all but less than 
10,000 of these being concentrated in a small coastal district of 
northern Queensland, is distinctly disquieting. Population, like 
air, has a tendency to flow from regions of high pressure to 
those of low pressure. In view of the declining naval power 
of Great Britain and the growing ascendancy of Japan in the 
Pacific, even the most confiding must feel sceptical as to the 
ability of the League of Nations to guarantee for all time the 
security of the Australian coasts. 

So far as matters of purely domestic policy are concerned, 
on all questions save that of the tariff, the Labour Party in Aus- 
tralia is as hostile to the other two parties as it is to the policy 
favoured by the latter in regard to defence and the strength- 
ening of the ties which bind the Commonwealth to the rest of 
the Empire. That a party which claims to represent the poorer 
classes of the community should support a fiscal system which 
greatly increases the general costs of the living seems surprising. 
In its early days the Australian Labour Party contained many 
strong Free Traders, including the late Prime Minister and the 
present High Commissioner in ‘London. But now the Party is 
solidly Protectionist, and the explanation lies in the fact that the 
trade unionists, on whose support it depends, believe that high 
duties are necessary to enable the manufacturers to pay high 
wages. They do not, however, appreciate the fact that the 
benefits they temporarily enjoy are at the expense of the com- 
munity, and that excessively high wages mean high costs of liv- 
ing, and, for all save a privileged minority, reduced opportunities 
of employment. 

A political party, the great majority of whose members con- 
tribute little or nothing in the way of direct taxation to the public 
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revenues, in a country where government is based on universal 
suffrage, possesses obvious advantages, from a tactical point of 
view, in the competition for votes. Its candidates have a per- 
fectly free hand to make promises. of the most liberal and allur- 
ing kind, knowing that the immediate cost of fulfilling those 
promises will have to be borne by their opponents. It is not 
surprising in the circumstances that the bill of fare offered by 
the managers of the Labour Party to the hungry eyes of the 
Australian proletariat contains many tempting dishes, the pros- 
pective beneficiaries being assured that the bill of costs will have 
to be paid by the hated capitalist. Increases of old age and 
invalid pensions to £1 per week, (some philanthropists promise 
even. 30s.), the liberal endowment of motherhood, pensions for 
widows and orphans, exemption of small incomes from income 
tax, a wide extension of the State’s industrial activities with 
corresponding benefits for the workers, and the absorption by 
the Commonwealth of most of the autonomous powers now pos- 
sessed by the States—all these are included in the Labour 
Party’s official programme. The Party also strongly supports 
compulsory arbitration, so long, at least, as the awards of the 
judges are acceptable to the workers. And it professes great 
solicitude for the well-being of all members of the formidable 
organizations composed of Federal and State employees, whose 
collective vote is often sufficient in itself to decide an election. 
Like Nationalism, Labour in Australia has its internal trou- 
bles. Strong, though covert, antagonisms exist in its ranks, 
and a secret struggle incessantly rages between the extreme and 
the moderate members. For a long time the Communists, who 
constitute the extreme element, were officially excluded from 
the Party, but unfortunately the ban has lately been removed. 
No avowed Communist sits in the Federal Parliament, but in 
the industrial sphere the Communists are exceedingly active ; 
and, though comparatively few in numbers, they have acquired a 
powerful influence in the largest trade unions. To that influence 
may be attributed the almost chronic industrial strife from 
which Australia suffers, and the extravagant demands for in- 
creased wages and reduced hours of work continually being 
made. By fabricating in unending succession preposterous 
“‘logs’’ embodying impossible claims, and then dragging un- 
willing employers before the industrial tribunals, the plotters 
ruin industries, create unemployment, and kindle class-hatred. 
Conditions such as these eminently favour the designs of a 
faction aiming at revolutionary changes in the social system. 
In its infancy the Labour Party, though certainly never the 
victim of active persecution, was an object of compassionate 
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derision in political circles. Its representation in the State Par- 
liaments was negligible ; its members received no stipends, and 
had no hope whatever of winning the prize of office. Conse- 
quently, the Party could offer no temptations to attract mere 
adventurers, and men actuated solely by selfish ambition. With 
scarcely an exception, all were thoroughly sincere and well- 
meaning men, who sought, not merely the good of their class, 
but that of the whole community. There was then no poison 
of class hatred. 

As soon as the wage earners became politically organized, 
and the practice of paying legislators for work was introduced, 
symptoms of moral deterioration began to show themselves in 
the Labour movement. What had formerly been known as the 
revolt of ‘Labour became, under the influence of false teaching, 
a revolt against labour. In the industrial sphere the workers 
were encouraged to rely on the State, rather than on their own 
efforts for the improvement of their condition, to hate their 
natural ally and supporter, the capitalist, to demand much m 
wages and give little in return in service. Self-seekers, hypo- 
crites, and unscrupulous opportunists were attracted by the 
prospect of political advancement ; and the control of the Party’s 
policy fell more and more into the hands of that indigent ability 
which is usually accompanied by moral weakness. Intellectually, 
perhaps, the new leaders surpassed the old. Morally, they stood 
on a far lower plane. In the course of its triumphant progress 
towards political supremacy Labour lost the services of many 
of its early champions. Nearly all the founders of the Party 
gradually became estranged from it as its prospects brightened. 
Some joined opposing parties, others retired altogether from 
public life. The Labour Party, certainly, still includes many 
entirely honest men, but their numbers are diminishing, and the 
sinister forces at work in its ranks seem to be growing stronger. 
It will probably require the experience of real adversity to reveal 
to the wage-earning masses the economic and political fallacies 
by which they are now deceived, and to enable them to dis- 
tinguish between their real and their false friends. 

Briefly reviewing the whole political situation in Australia, 
there are now two parties there with strong and definite political 
aims, and one middle party, whose ranks include representatives 
of many different schools of political thought. It seems un- 
likely that the present alliance between the Nationalists and 
the Country Party will prove lasting ; and the latter being the 
more homogeneous, and representing more durable interests, 
will probably, within a few years, absorb the former. The 
Nationalist Party was, after all, but a political makeshift ; 
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from the first it lacked the unity of opinion and the traditions 
and established principles of policy necessary to ensure per- 
manency. On the other hand, there is grave danger that the 
Labour Party may become dominated by the group of political 
fanatics who direct the operations of the Communists. 

The future struggle will be between the real workers of Aus- 
tralia, and their would-be despoilers. Fortunately, there can be 
no doubt as to the ultimate result. The countryman, aided by 
the wealth and the directive ability contributed by the better 
elements in the urban population, will unquestionably triumph 
in the end. But, to hasten the victory of the forces of order 
over those of disorder in Australia, it were well that the Govern- 
ment of the country should take prompt and effective measures: 
to suppress seditious propaganda, allay industrial discontent, 
and check the inordinate growth of the great cities. Above all, 
immigration should be encouraged in every possible way, and 
the flow of population to the country districts stimulated. 


F. A. W. GISBORNE. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RAYLEIGH 


John William Strutt, third Baron Rayleigh, O.M., F.R.S., 
sometime President of The Royal Society and Chancellor of The 
University of Cambridge, by his son, Robert John Strutt, fourth 
Baron Rayleigh, F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, with illustrations, (London, Edward Arnold & Co., 


1924, pp. xü + 403). 


John William Strutt, third Baron Rayleigh, was one of the 
greatest of English men of science. His magnitude was never 
fully understood by the general public, but it was appreciated by 
his confrères, who in due time elected him to the presidency of 
the Royal Society, the highest scientific office in the Kingdom. 
He was a great mathematical physicist, and combined with a 
singular facility for mathematical reasoning an admirable experi- 
mental skill. His experiments were made with comparatively 
simple materials ; the apparatus was usually home-made, con- 
structed in his own workship, but his profound knowledge of the 
conditions enabled him to concentrate on the essential features 
and to leave the unessentials and accessories in a simple and 
unshowy condition. He was very little dependent on instru- 
ment makers. Very precise and instructive experiments were 
made with appliances specially adapted to their purpose, and, 
subsequently, dismantled and used for other researches. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that the great mathema- 
ticians were not experimentalists. That mistake is sometimes 
made about Sir Isaac Newton and Sir George Stokes. The 
power of their mathematical reasoning tends to overshadow their 
experimental skill. But the skill was there; the experiments 
were beautifully designed for their exact purpose, and the 
results were clearly and definitely described. So it was also 
with Lord Rayleigh; and he left behind six large volumes of 
his Collected Papers—a storehouse of information for subse- 
quent workers. The characteristic of experimental work of this 
kind is its extreme accuracy and definiteness ; there was very 
little groping about it. The problem was clearly. understood, 
the difficulties were appreciated; and when unexpected 
phenomena occurred they were hunted down with clear-sighted 
skill and pertinacity. 

Among the outstanding examples of this kind of accuracy 
were his determination of the electrical units which are now 
adopted by electrical engineers all over the world; and Ray- 
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leigh’s results have been only confirmed and established by the 
measurements of subsequent workers. The absolute determina- 
tion of the ohm and the ampere, to many significant figures, 
is by no means an easy task. The first determination of the 
ohm by Clerk Maxwell and Lord Kelvin was in error by nearly 
2 per cent., a fact which shows how difficult the determination 
was. But, when subsequently determined by Rayleigh, this 
error was detected, its cause ascertained ; and the resulting de- 
termination leaves nothing to be desired. The present extreme 
accuracy of electrical measurements can be traced mainly to his 
work, the accuracy of which has been fully confirmed by more 
— apparatus in the National Physical Laboratory of Eng- 
and. 

Again, in chemistry, his determination of the atomic weights 
of hydrogen and of nitrogen are models of precise weighing. The 
difficulties of weighing a gas to five or six places of decimals are 
very great, and only those who have been engaged in similar 
work can fully appreciate them. The result of his determination 
of the atomic weigh* of nitrogen had a dramatic sequel. He 
weighed nitrogen from various sources, and found that the nitro- 
gen of the air was slightly heavier than that of chemically pre- 
pared nitrogen. So, gradually, he came to the conclusion that, 
while chemically prepared nitrogen was pure, the so-called nitro- 
gen of the air was impure, that is to say that it contained an 
unknown and previously unsuspected gas. What had been 
called nitrogen of the air was really the inert constituent of the 
air, the residue after removing the oxygen, carbonic acid and 
moisture, which formed the other known constituents ; and by 
burning out from the inert part of the air all that was really 
nitrogen (by a tedious electrical process devised by the great 
experimental philosopher of the eighteenth century, Cavendish), 
a small quantity of heavier residue was obtained, which was 
evidently anew gas. At that stage he was joined by the highly- 
skilled experimental chemist, Sir William Ramsay ; and in their 
separate laboratories they worked out the properties of the new 
gas, which they ultimately called argon, because of its inert 
character. It is decidedly more inert than nitrogen; for 
nitrogen is well known to be able to enter into combination 
with many things ; while argon combines with nothing: it is a 
self-sufficient compact molecule of the greatest chemical inter- 
est and importance. Its discovery paved the way to the dis- 
covery by Ramsay of a whole series of similar unknown bodies, 
which formed an entirely new series in the Men- 
deléef classification ; a series with zero properties, neither posi- 
tive nor negative, such as formed a nucleus or starting-point 
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for each Mendeléef octave ; the lowest and latest of the series 
being helion (as it ought now to be called), the others being 
neon, krypton, xenon, and niton or radium emanation. Hence 
the discovery of argon was more than the finding of a new 
element—it was the discovery of the first of a whole new 
group—more even than the finding of a new and unsuspected 
element in the atmosphere. No one had previously imagined 
that the air we breathed, which had been analysed again and 
again, contained an unknown ingredient in quantities far from 
infinitesimal. A lecture hall, for instance, contains several hun- 
credweight of argon; though the proportion of it in any cubic 
foot is very small. 

But that a discovery of this magnitude should result from a 
laborious series of weighings of atmospheric nitrogen, extend- 
ing over some years, is a dramatic circumstance, and illustrates 
the importance of carrying out measurements with extreme and 
laborious accuracy. It hardly seems possible that the discovery 
could have been made in any other way ; since the gas has no 
chemical properties, and, at first, hardly appealed to chemists, 
because of its inert and apparently unchemical character. The 
discovery was in fact received with some scepticism, although 
really there was no shadow of doubt about it. And the gas is 
actually used now for filling the half-watt lamps which constitute 
an economical source of light, and are‘ articles of commerce ; 
while the subsequent and contingent discoveries of helion and 
neon have their own well-known uses; helion for filling with 
safety dirigible balloons ; and neon for use in luminous reddish 
vacuum tubes, such as are often employed for showy illumina- 
tion and advertisement. 

The discovery of argon is, therefore, a sort of climax and 
reward vouchsafed to skilful and accurate experimenting, and 
may be regarded as the coping-stone to Lord Rayleigh’s work, 
the kind of result most easily apprehended by the public. But 
to scientific men the importance of Lord Rayleigh’s work was 
far greater than this. He roamed over the whole field of 
physics, taking up obscure and but little understood phenomena ; 
he worked them out and reduced them to intelligible form ; and 
left the science of optics and of acoustics and of electricity in a 
much more advanced and perfect stage than they would be 
likely as yet to have attained had he not lived. 

In the Life which has now been written by his son, the present 
Peer, a quiet, restrained, but effective, account of these re- 
searches is given. It was not possible to enter on an exposition 
of the more recondite lines of investigation ; but such parts as 
could be made intelligible are dealt with in a clear and satisfac- 
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tory manner. And, though filial restraint prevents anything in 
the nature of over-emphasis, leads indeed to a certain amount of 
under-emphasis, a reader can hardly fail to allow for this, and 
to be impressed both with the magnitude and with the modesty 
of the great man whose life and work is being described. 

And, besides all this, a son has opportunities possessed by 
few for drawing a picture of the domestic life of his father, 
and exhibiting in unobtrusive form, not only his scientific achieve- 
ments, but the beauty and piety of his personal character. 

One special feature which characterizes Lord Rayleigh’s work 
is caution. He was very chary of expressing an opinion. He 
mistrusted his own results, until they were thoroughly con- 
firmed ; he hesitated to criticise adversely the work of others. 
He was appreciative of all good work ; and the suggestions that 
he made to others often led to important developments, and 
stimulated them to investigations which otherwise they might 
have refrained from undertaking. Even so great an experi- 
menter as Professor Michelson will admit that he received stimu- 
lus from Rayleigh’s encouraging hints and suggestions. 

The caution which characterized all his work, though it may 
in some respects have limited his output, prevented him from 
making any mistakes. A certain element of rashness when ex- 
ploring the unknown seems permissible, or, at any rate, pardon- 
able ; but Rayleigh would not have pardoned it in himself; he 
was not rash, nor did he jump to conclusions. He formed 
hypotheses, doubtless, like other men ; but he was not willing to 
publish them until he had verified them to the hilt. In that 
respect he was rather like Newton. All his work was highly 
finished, elaborated, and trustworthy. 

The outward circumstances of his life are simple enough. He 
had a distinguished career at Cambridge, graduating as Senior 
Wrangler. He then worked for some years as an amateur, 
but was persuaded to occupy the Chair of Physics at Cambridge, 
vacated by the lamentable and premature death of Clerk Max- 
well at the age of forty-nine, ultimately resigning it with en- 
hanced lustre to Professor J. J. Thomson. He also took charge 
of the laboratory at the Royal Institution, which had been 
Faraday’s and Tyndall’s; and, by holding these offices, ob- 
tained facilities for experimental work on a larger scale than 
was possible in the amateur laboratory in which he worked with 
one skilled mechanic at his home at Terling Place in Essex, a 
home well known to most of the distinguished physicists who 
visited England from other countries. Here also Lord Kelvin 
was a frequent visitor, and we younger men were sometimes 
privileged to hear momentous and often amusing discussions 
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between Kelvin and Rayleigh—a conflict of enthusiasm on the 
one hand and caution on the other, which could not fail to be 
of absorbing and exciting interest to those whose previous 
studies enabled them to follow the arguments. 

Lord Rayleigh’s social position doubtless gave him some 
facilities in these directions. He had no need to earn a pre- 
carious livelihood by scientific work ; nor had he occasion to 
take part in legal controversies and the uncertainties associated 
with Patent Law. Also, he had the means of dispensing hos- 
pitality on an extensive scale. But, on the other hand, there 
must have been some temptation (to which he did not succumb) 
to take up duties consistent with his position: work in the 
House of Lords, for instance, the Lord-Lieutenancy of his 
County, and other distractions, some of which he felt it owing to 
society to undertake. But he never allowed them to absorb 
his time. unduly ; he devoted himself to his scientific work to 
the end. 

He was Scientific Adviser to the Brethren of Trinity House, 
and made excursions in their yacht to visit lighthouses and 
sirens and other signalling stations round the coast. This, 
though partly recreation, was also partly scientific work. His 
knowledge of acoustics enabled him to improve the sirens in 
several ways. By making the horn or trumpet elliptical in 
shape, with the long axis vertical, he was able to limit the waste 
of sound in a vertical direction, and to distribute it over a wide 
angle in a horizontal direction, a result the reverse of what 
— have been expected by people less informed than him- 
self. 

He took up the theory of sound as it was left by that giant 
of science, Von Helmholtz; and elaborated it towards per- 
fection. His two volumes on the Theory of Sound are by far 
the most complete in any language. 

Among other activities he presided over the British Associa- 
tion at its meeting in Montreal in 1884, having been already 
President of Section A at Southampton. He took up the 
chairmanship of the newly-formed National Physical Labora- 
tory from its foundation, and to his advice and encouragement 
some of the conspicuous success of that institution must be due. 
His opinion was constantly sought, and after Lord Kelvin’s 
death he was the recognized leader of physical science in 
Britain. Later, he became Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. 

All these things are touched upon in the volume under re- 
view. But had it been a stranger instead of a son who was the 
author they would have been exhibited in a more enthusiastic, 
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though probably less effective, manner. The book is full of 
interest and stimulus, and will be welcomed by the rising gen- 
eration of physicists. 

In spite of his profound knowledge, Rayleigh was no special- 
ist. He looked at life largely, and with a sense of humour. His 
caution did not prevent his entering on unpopular fields of 
work. He took a real interest in psychical research, for in- 
stance, and had himself observed many curious and inexplicable 
phenomena. One of the last positions that he held was the 
presidency of the Society for Psychical Research, at which 
he gave a memorable, though, as usual, cautious and humorous, 
address. He refrained from coming to definite conclusions, 
but neither his scientific nor his deep religious sense deterred 
him from realizing that these things demanded investigation, 
and his instinct taught him that they would probably have far- 
reaching consequences when properly understood. The sub- 
ject, however, was at a stage which did not admit of the pre- 
cision of the physical sciences, and, therefore, attracted less 
than his whole interest. Indeed, even in the physical sciences 
he was very doubtful about some of the most recent de- 
velopments. I doubt if he altogether liked the theory of 
relativity, though he hardly lived to appreciate some of its re- 
markable confirmations. The quantum also must have seemed 
to him rather vague and unintelligible, and, therefore, unsatis- 
factory, or, at any rate, only an intermediate stage. And so 
these modern developments he left to younger men. He was 
a powerful wielder of the classical dynamics, and may, perhaps, 
be regarded as the last of the great generation of physicists of 
whom England and Cambridge have been so proud, and who 
were satisfied with the Newtonian outlook on the Universe. 


OLIVER LODGE. 


OUR MAGNETIC SUN 


Ever since Schwabe, a native of Dessau, announced in 1843 
that the number of spots visible on the sun’s surface varied 
periodically, waxing and waning in what seemed to him to be 
a period of about ten years, the sun’s surface has been closely 
studied. The work of looking at the sun with a telescope and meas- 
uring the positions and areas of the spots was a very tedious 
one, but, after the advent of the sensitive plate, photography 
was at once employed. Thus it became possible to produce in 
a fraction of a second a picture of the sun, which could be 
measured at leisure with great precision. 

To secure an accurate record of the sun’s spottedness, from 
year to year, and from decade to decade, a photograph should 
be taken every day throughout the year. It is, however, almost 
impossible to do this at any one place, because cloudy days 
spoil the continuous record. To obviate this, photographs are 
taken every day in different parts of the world, such as at 
Greenwich, The Cape, India, etc., with the result that when 
they are all collected at a Central Bureau, such as Greenwich, 
only one or two, and sometimes less; days are missing from the 
complete annual numbers. The measurements of these photo- 
graphs, now made over a very considerable number of years, show 
that the average interval in which the spots ebb and flow is a little 
more than eleven years and one month. From the time of 
minimum spottedness to that of maximum four and one half 
years are, on the average, involved, while the decline to the 
next minimum takes another six and a half years. 

Now a very interesting series of facts is gleaned from the 
study of the positions of the spots in relation to the equator of 
the sun. In the first instance, spots do not occur all over the sun’s 
surface. Their appearance is wholly restricted to a zone lying 
within forty degrees each side of the equator. Spots are never 
seen in higher latitudes. and only very occasionally on the equator 
itself. Further, when spots are fewest in number, i.e., at sunspot 
minimum, the new cycle is announced by spots appearing in 
high solar latitudes. As the number of spots increases, and 
their maximum number is reached their latitudes have gradually 
been reduced until latitude fifteen degrees is attained. From 
then onwards until the next minimum the latitudes are still fur- 
ther reduced until the equator is nearly reached. About this 
time a new cycle is heralded by the appearance of spots in high 
latitudes. Thus the waxing and waning of spots is associated 
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closely with their changes of latitude during a sunspot cycle. A 
close examination of large scale photographs of individual spots 
has often shown that the solar surface closely surrounding them 
gives an indication of the appearance of a whirling motion sur- 
rounding the spot. It was not until Professor Hale produced 
photographs of spot regions with a new instrument of his own 
invention, namely, the spectro-helio-graph, that the extraordin- 
ary, pronounced, whirling structure of these regions was dis- 
closed. So striking was their appearance that he immediately 
gave them the name of “‘solar vortices’’ ; they are nothing less 
than solar ‘‘tornadoes.’’ 

The reader should understand, however, that Hale’s method 
of research dealt with a layer of the sun’s atmosphere which lies 
some distance above that which contains the actual sunspot, 
so that the real direction of the whirl, shown in his photographs, 
need not necessarily be in the same direction as that which exists 
round the spots situated below them. 

Tornadoes or ‘“‘circular storms’’ in our own atmosphere are 
familiar phenomena to those people who live in latitudes nearer 
the earth’s equator, and their whirling nature is well known, and 
subject to a strict law. This law is that in the northern hemi- 
sphere, the direction of whirl is anti-clockwise, while in the 
southern hemisphere it is in an opposite direction. In the case 
of the “‘solar vortices’’ a similar law seems to be in operation, 
the vortices having counterpart directions of rotation in the two 
solar hemispheres respectively. It is a well-known fact of ob- 
servation that, when two spots are fairly near together on the 
solar disk, they are nearly always enclosed in an area, the whole 
of which is in a disturbed state. Owing to the rotation of the 
sun on its axis one of these spots generally precedes the other 
as they pass across the disk of the sun. The astonishing fact 
has been noticed that the preceding spot exhibits a whirl in an 
anti-clockwise direction, while the following spot shows the re- 
verse direction. 

Sunspots which appear as dark spots on the solar disk only do 
so by contrast against the exceeding brilliancy of their surround- 
ings ; they are really composed of masses of extremely highly- 
heated vapours. As it is well known that whirling masses of hot 
vapours give rige to magnetic fields, it was considered quite 
possible that the whirling appearance round spots might be the 
result of the existence of such fields. The question was how to 
detect these fields. As long ago as 1896 Zeeman showed that, 
if a source of light be placed between the poles of a powerful 
magnet, and the light be examined by means of a gldss prism 
in the form of a spectroscope, then the individual lines in the 
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spectrum of the light source would be changed and split up in 
double or triple lines, according to the direction in which they 
were viewed. This alteration in the lines is known as the ‘‘Zee- 
man effect.” The application of a powerful spectroscope to the 
light from a sunspot showed at once that the ‘‘Zeeman effect’’ 
was present, thus proving conclusively the existence of a mag- 
netic field. Hundreds of spots were examined in this manner 
and all gave a similar result. 

Everyone is acquainted with the fact that the poles of an 
ordinary magnet are of opposite polarity ; they are generally 
distinguished from one another by the signs plus and minus, plus 
standing for positive polarity and minus for negative polarity. 
It is the same with magnetic fields, some exhibit positive and 
others negative polarity. By adding a special piece of appara- 
tus to the spectroscope it was found possible to tell which kind 
of polarity was exhibited in each sunspot. This method of re- 
search was first commenced in the year 1908, and it was found 
that in the northern hemisphere of the sun every single spot 
gave a negative polarity and every double spot showed that the 
preceding spot had negative, while the following one had posi- 
tive polarity. In the case of the southern hemisphere, all these 
conditions were of the opposite nature. 

Now the astonishing and most interesting fact which made 
itself apparent was this :—About the year 1912 everything be- 
came reversed! All positive polarities became negative, and 
negative polarities became positive! It was, at first, thought 
that something must be wrong with the method of observation, 
and rigid tests were made to find out whether this were so or not. 
Everything, however, seemed to be in order, and it was decided 
to carry on in the usual manner. It may be remarked here 
that the year 1912 was a year of sunspot minimum, and, as has 
been shown in a previous paragraph, this is the time when the 
cld cycle of spots is dying out near the equator, while the new 
cycle is beginning in the higher latitudes. It was the high 
latitude spots of the new cycle which exhibited this complete 
change of polarity. After 1912 was passed these opposite 
polarity conditions continued, the single spots now giving positive 
polarity and the double spots positive polarity for the preceding 
spot and negative for the following one. It was necessary to 
wait for the year 1923 before the next sunspot minimum oc- 
curred. This epoch arrived and the new cycle of spots had 
commenced in high solar latitudes. Needless to say, this 
moment had been waited for with great interest to see what 
actually would occur at this epoch. 

From the Mount Wilson Observatory in California, where 
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these observations have all been made, came the announcement 
from Hale and Ellerman that all polarities have again become 
reversed and the 1908 conditions are now being repeated! It 
can be concluded now with almost certainty that similar spot 
polarities occur at every alternate sunspot minimum, Thus the 
change of polarity is cyclical with a period of about twenty-two 
years. Several important questions are now raised by this new and 
unexpected discovery. What, for instance, causes the wonder- 
ful and almost instantaneous change of polarity in sunspots at 
these specified times? Why is it that the spot polarities com- 
plete their cycle in twenty-two years, while the numbers of the 
spots and prominences, and also their changes of latitude, only 
have cyclical variation of about eleven years? Again, why is 
it that the directions of the whirls around sunspots are not re- 
versed with the change of polarity ? 

It has been stated previously that it was the striking vortex 
appearance round sunspots that led Hale to the idea of investi- 
gating their magnetic condition. It might be understood that 
a plus polarity would correspond to a whirl in one direction while 
a negative polarity would indicate a whirl in the opposite direc- 
tion. This, however, does not appear to be the case because 
instances have been found in which either right-handed or left- 
handed whirls have been associated with spots of the same 
polarity. It must be remembered, however, that the direction 
of a whirl indicated by the Hale method need not necessarily be 
the same as that of the spot, because the former exists in a 
much higher layer of the sun’s atmosphere than that in which 
the spot exists. 

Our sun has, for many years, been considered a great magnet, 
although there was no actual proof. This view was put forward 
because of the significant shapes of the sun’s atmosphere at 
both its poles as observed during total eclipses. The forms as- 
sumed by the ‘‘polar rifts’? resembled lines of force as ex- 
hibited so familiarly by iron filings at the poles of an ordinary 
magnet. Again, magnetic storms that have been experienced 
on the earth, upsetting telegraph communication for a time, 
have long been supposed to be associated with disturbances on 
the sun, although no direct evidence could be obtained. 

The discovery of the magnetic conditions of sunspots is the 
first proof that magnetic conditions actually exist in the sun. 
This fact not only affords corroborative evidence to the above 
explanations of the corona and magnetic storms but tells us that 
the sun, in spite of being a very highly heated body, is a mag- 
net of enormous dimensions. 


WILLIAM J. S. LOCKYER. 


“LET US TO BILLIARDS” 


Had I the time, and were I likely to find readers, I would 
pen a neoteric essay on the connection between billiards and 
the Baconian controversy. From ‘‘internal evidence,’’ aè Bos- 
well has it, I would spin a wondrous fine thread in the warp 
and woof of the argument. And the manner of my spinning 
would be this: In or about the year 1608, one, William Shake- 
speare, introduces the phrase ‘‘Let us to billiards’ in a play 
called Antony and Cleopatra, presumably written by him. 
This would suffice to engage the eager attention of protagon- 
ists on either side. Then I would proceed to show that the 
dusky enchantress of Old Nile knew nothing of billiards, 
that to make her say ‘“‘Let us to billiards’ is an an- 
achronism which might have fallen fresh-minted from the 
schoolboy howlers of our own generation. Proof is abundant, 
and as convincing as the records of mankind can make it. The 
game of billiards was unknown to the ancients. The old 
Greeks and Romans never hint at it in any of their writings. 
Nothing remotely resembling it has ever been delved from the 
remains of civilizations that were. It is so far removed from 
remote antiquity that its bibliography begins in “‘La Matson des 
Feux Académiques’’ (Par Estienne Loyson), 1642. In our 
language, we have ‘“‘no instructions how to play billiards” until 
Cotton, in 1674, is didactic on the matter in the first edition 
of his Compleat Gamster. Billiards, as we know it, is as mod- 
ern as that, and cannot be hurled back to the period of Cleo- 
patra. 

Stay ; there is some tradition concerning a billiard table, 
which dates back respectably far in Chinese history : about two 
thousand years, I have heard. But this proves nothing beyond 
the commonplace that the origin of every human invention, 
from the roasting of pork to the manufacture of gunpowder, is 
to be found in the cold storage of the annals of the mystery 
men of China. The stark fact which emerges from the most 
patient historical research is that Cleopatra was innocent of 
billiards. She had an abundance of charms and allurements, 
too many for poor Antony, but she beguiled him not at bil- 
liards, she won nothing from him at pool, she never even 
wheedled his own particular piece of chalk from what pocket 
space he may have had in his toga. She knew no more about 
billiards than she did of motor cars. Why, then, is she made 
to say to Charmian ‘‘Let us to billiards’ ? Here the mystery 
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intrigues me into the realm of curious speculation. It is argu- 
able that Shakespeare never saw a billiard table in his life. The 
game, while he lived, served to dissipate time and money at 
Court, and among the aristocracy. It was the direct descend- 
ant of the ‘‘shovilla bourde’ on which ‘‘My Lord of Roche- 
ford’’ won £45, a goodly sum in those days, from our Henry 
VIII. The billiards of Shakespearian times was played by gal- 
lants and fair dames of high degree. Mary Queen of Scots, 
when a prisoner in 1576, complained with vehemence of the 
cruelty of depriving her of her billiard table. Later, about 
1605, James I ordered of ‘‘Henry Waller our joyner one bil- 
liarde bourde cont. twelve foote longe and fower foote broade.”’ 

Lord Francis Bacon may well have played billiards on this 
very table. He was courtier enough to have done it. But 
Shakespeare, one of the ‘‘poor players,’’ could not reach so 
high when questing for enjoyment. His relaxations were cast 
in a ruder mould. The worthy vicar of his native town, writing 
less than fifty years after the event, tells us : — 

Shakespeare, Drayton and Ben Jonson had a merry meeting, 
and, it seems, drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a fever 
there contracted. 

There is no billiards here, but we know that it was played in 
the exalted circles where Bacon moved. He would have that 
familiarity with the game which would induce him to refer to 
it in his writings. It is an image natural to a man fond of 
billiards, and, if taken as a poetical image, the anachronism no 
longer exists. Thus, at a single stroke, we dissolve the 
anachronism into mere nothingness, and prove that Bacon must 
have written the plays of Shakespeare. The proof is as con- 
vincing as many which have been advanced to clinch the argu- 
ment, but, before we degrade Shakespeare to the ranks of the 
literary imposters on the strength of our billiard evidence, we 
must consider the mitigating circumstance that rare old Ben 
Jonson, in his Celebration of Charis, says :— 

Even nose and cheek withal, 

Smooth as if the billiard ball. 
Spenser, too, in 1591, wrote a line referring to ‘‘dice,’’ 
‘‘cards’’ and ‘‘ballyards.’’ In 1598, George Chapman, in 
his Blind Beggar of Alexandria, makes one of his characters 
say :— 

Go, Aspacia, send for some ladies who could play with you 
at chess, billiards, and at other games. 

It would not be impossible to quote a barrage of similar ref- 
erences to the ‘‘exceedinge discomfiture’’ of the Baconians. 
It can be proved over and over again that poets and drama- 
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tists, who were more or less contemporaneous with Shakespeare, 
mentioned billiards in their works. This shatters the supposi- 
tion that only writers of the social status of Bacon could have 
made a familiar reference to the game. It enables us to con- 
solidate a Baconian position in one paragraph and demolish it 
in the next, which is quite as it should be if we conform to estab- 
lished usage. And now, well, ‘‘Let us to billiards.’’ 

The tradition of royal patronage has been well maintained. 
Queen Victoria had a beautiful billiard table made from the tim- 
bers of the Royal George, and, so I have been credibly 
informed, the room in which that table stood was one of the 
few places in the royal household in which smoking was per- 
mitted. King Edward, when Prince of Wales, was a great 
patron of billiards for a period. Thus we read that, in 1870, 
when the elder Roberts met Cook in the first match ever played 
for the billiard championship, 

The Prince of Wales quietly took possession of his box at 
half-past eight punctually. 

The game was very protracted, lasting until 1.38 a.m., and 
we learn that— 

His Royal Highness retired at midnight, expressing him- 
self highly pleased with the skill exhibited by Cook; but he 
nevertheless declared his intention of not witnessing another 
match, except on the old-fashioned tables, as he wanted to 
see the compilation of the gigantic breaks which have so often 
been recorded of late. 

It should be pointed out that this game was played on a 
‘‘championship table’ specially designed to prevent big breaks 
resulting from the exploitation of the spot-stroke. The pockets 
measured three inches at the fall of the slate, and the ‘‘spot’’ 
was twelve and a half-inches from the face of the top cushion. 
No fewer than sixteen contests for the championship were de- 
cided on these tables, but the standard was too difficult for 
popular play, and the type failed to survive. At present, we 
play spot-barred billiards on a table with the ‘‘spot’’ twelve 
and three-quarter inches from the face of the top cushion, and 
fitted with pockets measuring ‘‘three and five-eights’’ at the 
fall of the slate. 

The royal sportsman was as good as his word as regards 
staying away from championship matches; but he played the 
game, taking lessons from old William Dufton. He had no 
liking for the monotonous practice at set strokes which is the 
only road to billiard proficiency ; he was much more interested 
in the making of daring shots. It amused him to place the balls in 
all sorts of hopeless positions, and ask Dufton what stroke to 
play. The old style billiard professional did his best, but at last 
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his royal pupil put up such a staggering proposition that Dufton 
looked hard at the balls, shook his head, and said, ‘‘When the 
balls are left like that, hit ’em hard ; they’ve got no friends.”’ 

The same royal liking for big strokes made John Roberts do 
everything the wizardry of his cuemanship could accomplish, 
and that against a lady. This happened during the eighties, 
when John was engaged to entertain a house party which in- 
cluded the Prince of Wales. One of the daughters of the house 
was known to play billiards passably well for a lady. The 
royal guest suggested that she should play John Roberts, with 
the novel handicap that she scored all the points she could in the 
usual way, while Roberts had to make his strokes exactly as 
nominated by the Prince. Needless to say, the lady won, the 
Prince saw to that, and I shrewdly suspect that John Roberts 
was not loth to lose, for he had more than enough of the grand 
manner to rise supremely well to an occasion such as this. He 
was born for the part when it came to playing strokes of fan- 
tastic difficulty to lose to a charming lady, and humour the 
after-dinner mood of a genial Prince. At Sandringham, when 
King George was staying there shortly before the war, I saw 
a billiard table fit in all respects for a match to decide the cham- 
pionship. At one period of his life, King George was credited 
with billiard skill of no mean amateur calibre, but during and 
since the war the necessary leisure for the game has not been 
forthcoming. 

Billiards has met with a full share of royal favour in other 
countries besides our own. Napoleon played the game before 
‘Waterloo sent him to St. Helena, and when he was exiled there 
a London firm made a billiard table for his use and shipped it 
out tohim. It is recorded that he seldom played on the island, 
but amused himself by spinning the balls with his fingers and 
rolling them over the table. What a picture this presents of the 
last phase of the Man of Destiny ! Envisage him for a moment, 
his fingers toying listlessly with a billiard ball, his nerves frayed 
by continual jangling with Sir Hudson ‘Lowe, his brain cherish- 
ing such delusions as: ‘‘In a couple of years there will be a 
change in the Ministry in England, or a new Government in 
France, and I shall no longer be here,” his vitals tortured by 
that cancer of the stomach which killed him in the fifty-second 
year of his age. How he must have envied the fate of his only 
rival in the war-sodden history of conquest, Alexander the 
Great, who died in a drunken debauch when he was nearer 
thirty than forty ! 

It is pleasing to turn away and dip into that Paul Pry of 
literature, curious old I. D’Israeli. In the spacious style of 
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his period, he makes a dignified move from Historical Anec- 
dotes to Royal Promotions, wherein he informs us that— 

M.De Chamillart, Minister of France, owed his promotion 
merely to his being the only man who could beat Louis XIV 
at billiards. He retired with a pension, after ruining the 
finances of his country. 

I could wish that this old-time billiard player had deserved 
better of his king and country. Having won his portfolio by 
dint of honest cuemanship, he might well have deputed another 
to attend to the cares of office, while he enriched himself by 
playing billiards with the King. I like not these allusions 
which tend to exhibit devotees of ‘‘the game beautiful’’ in an 
unfavourable light ; it would have pleased me vastly better had 
that Minister of France been a paragon of political perfections, 
married himself regally, and founded a billiard dynasty, a 
sovereignty complete with a Master of The Royal Cue and 
the Most Noble Order of Billiard Champions. 

Such royal preferment is not altogether unknown to the 
game. This is proved by what is easily the most singular docu- 
ment connected with billiards, a document I have seen and 
copied. It was written by order of a former Maharaja of Jey- 
pore, and signed by his own hand. It reads :— 

I cannot give better expression to the great pleasure I have 
felt in witnessing Mr. John Roberts (Junior), the champion’s 
wonderful feats on the table, than by raising him to some 
special distinction in my Court. I accordingly appoint him 
my Court Billiard Player from this day, the llth February, 
1872, here in my Palace at Jeypore. 

Ram SINGH. 

What is more, it was no empty honour. It carried the sub- 
stantial salary of £500 per annum, which was paid regularly 


‘in good English money up to the day of the death of Ram 


Singh. Another mark of royal esteem which John Roberts 
received from the same potentate took the form of a solid gold 
cup and saucer, exquisitely enamelled, and studded with 
precious stones. It is a beautiful specimen of Eastern art, I 
know, for I have handled it, but I should not care to drink tea 
from it ; the weight is prohibitive, twenty-two ounces in all, to 
the best of my recollection. I think, however, that it is scarce- 
ly correct to call it a ‘‘cup and saucer,’’ although it is so de- 
scribed by John Roberts in his Modern Billiards. I make it out 
to be a loving cup and salver, and, if I am right, the honour is 
the greater. Even this costly present did not exhaust the truly 
oriental generosity of the Maharaja, as John Roberts told me 
that Ram Singh gave him a solid gold pocket case encrusted 
with diamonds, intended to hold his billiard chalk ; and I can see 
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John’s smile now, as he remarked in his incisive manner, ‘‘T 
couldn’t use it, the diamonds cut holes in my pockets.”’ 

John Roberts was more of a pioneer of Empire in a sporting 
sense than is generally known. He travelled round the world 
more than once with his cue, visiting India seventeen times, 
and I think I am right in saying that he paid seven visits to 
Australia. The love of travel was in the blood of him, he had 
a fine presence and manner, his showmanship was worthy of 
Barnum himself, and, above all, he was a very great master 
of the cue. There is a tendency to say that the modern school 
of players would have beaten him, but I doubt it, when he was 
at his best. Willie Smith and Tom Newman are indeed his 
worthy successors, their breaks and averages border on the 
incredible at times, but the old autocrat of the billiard table was 
never really extended for the better part of his playing career. 
Except that W. J. Peall was always a thorn in his side at the 
all-in game, it was a case of John Roberts first and the rest 
nowhere for more years than some of us care to remember. In 
face of this, it is futile to argue about what he might have done 
against such as Smith and Newman. We might as well discuss 
what W. G. Grace, at his prime, would do in Test-match cricket 
of to-day ; or what Tom Sayers would have shaped like if, 
trained by modern methods, he faced the glove-fighters of our 
generation. Such speculative argument is well enough if con- 
ducted amicably between old cronies in a reminiscental mood, 
but it is detestable when it sparks with the fire of heated differ- 
ence between wranglers who take themselves seriously. 

And now, I must hark me back to Shakespeare. One always 
returns to the Bard no matter what the topic may be. But I 
dally. no more with the Baconians, for I have a mind to solve the 
riddle of the billiard Sphinx, to answer the puzzling question 
why our preferable halves, be they actual or in prospect, can- 
not play billiards really well. The position is deplorable. The 
ladies play golf and tennis as to the manner born, but at bil- 
liards there is not a woman alive who can make a break of two 
hundred points. I doubt whether, Miss Ruby Roberts and Miss 
Eva Collins excepted, there is a living woman who can make a 
hundred break, a feat done by amateurs all over the country 
so very often that nobody takes any particular notice of it, and 
such small beer among the professionals that any capable mark- 
er does it repeatedly on his own table. 

Why this disparity between the sexes in the playing of bil- 
liards? There is nothing on the surface which makes the game 
intrinsically masculine ; it is even arguable that the sensitive 
feminine touch would give the ladies an advantage. Beneath the 
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surface, however, there may be something important. The cor- 
rect swing of a billiard cue demands a movement of the cue- 
arm, especially the forearm, which is closely related to the 
action of an underhand throw. And this action must be of 
machine-like precision if good billiards is to be played. Here I 
desist, brought to a sudden halt by a recollection of ‘‘mixed 
rounders’ on a village green, when even the buxom country 
lasses threw so wildly that we boys raced on in absolute con- 
tempt of their marksmanship. The fact is that a woman who 
can throw with any accuracy is as rare as one who can strike 
a blow straight from the shoulder, which is as well, for equality 
in these matters would be too big a price to pay for a levelling 
of billiard form between the sexes, if indeed this difference be the 
true cause of the existing disparity of form on the board of 
green cloth. I am not sure about it, the conjecture is mine 
own, and, as Shakespeare has nothing whatever to do with it, 
I must hasten to justify my reference to him with which this 
paragraph begins. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, soon after saying, “‘Let us to bil- 
liards,’’ Cleopatra exclaims, when it is suggested that she 
should play with one of her own sex, “‘As well a woman with a 
eunuch played as with a woman.’’ Here we touch the primal, 
as Shakespeare does in every other line or so. It is incontest- 
ably true that women, the wide world over, take no interest in 
any sport or pastime in which their menfolk do not encourage 
them to participate. And at some conjectural period, probably 
in Puritan times, the door of the billiard room was slammed in 
the face of the women of England. Previously, it was not so. 
When billiards first came into vogue in this country, it is ex- 
ceedingly likely that it was more played by women than by 
men. Then came the great refusal of equal rights in the bil- 
liard room, a refusal which persists to this day to a surprising 
extent, and which may well account for the scarcity of lady 
billiard players. I will write no more—it has just occurred to 
me that I am inviting the invasion of my pet billiard room by 
bobbed-hair damsels who will insist upon knowing the reason 
why they cannot play. The prospect pleaseth me not ; I would 
rather say to a bald-pated and bewhiskered fluker I wot of : 
“‘Come, old friend, ‘Let us to billiards’.’’ 


W. G. CLIFFORD. 


Literary Causerie : 


TO A DISTANT FRIEND (XIII 


Dear Perdita, 


It is hardly necessary to tell a woman of your penetration 
that I was never ‘ʻa gay young dog,” though I will not go 
so far as to boast that I was, at any time, capable of pronounc- 
ing a well-known restaurant in the Strand ‘‘Roman—o’s,’’ as Sir 
John Simon once did in Court, thus unconsciously testifying to 
an exceptionally well-spent youth. I have always had friends 
among the race of ‘‘gay young dogs,” and I have thought it 
particularly amiable of them to tolerate me—so few were the 
strong points and weak points we had in common. I have 
envied, without attaining, the grace of unconscious candour 
which is their prime virtue, and they—well, I never could make 
out why they ever liked the company of one who contributed to 
festive hours nothing more positive than a smiling and uncon- 
descending benignity. It is practically impossible for me to get 
drunk or even excited ; on a few occasions in my life, after an 
Alice in Wonderland dinner, I have had to jump into my bed 
as it passed my corner of the room, but the seat of reason in 
me has never been shaken, neither has memory been disturbed. 
This characteristic, as you will at once perceive, disqualifies any 
one from sharing the pleasures of rampageous conviviality, which 
depend upon complete self-forgetfulness. 

I have been reading Old Pink ’Un Days (J. B. Booth, Grant 
Richards, Ltd., 21/-), and these remarks are intended to warn 
you that my impressions of that world are those of someone 
who was never in it; I cannot write as one who laments those 
‘high old times.’’ I believe the peculiar atmosphere of those 
days is thinning away ; but I cannot even be sure of that, for 
it is not The Pink ’Un end of Fleet Street I know, or have 
ever known. ‘Literary Bohemia I know, but not racing, sport- 
ing and dramatic Bohemia. I admire, however, some of its 
literary products—the works of ‘“Pitcher,’’ for example. It was 
chiefly for his sake I bought this book, though I hesitate to 
recommend them to you: the tone of them is crudely mascu- 
line. 

The age of John Corlett, proprietor and ‘‘Master’’ of The 
Pink ’Un was an age of personalities in journalism (so this 
book begins), and there was no more personal paper than The 
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Sporting Times. The one scrap of advice the old man gave to 
the journalistic beginner was invariably the same :—‘‘Cultivate 
a personality in your work, and stick to it.’’ This was good 
advice, and the journalists who worked for him under pseudonyms 
became familiar characters in every mess and club. The tales 
of ‘‘Pitcher,’’ the nocturnal adventures of ‘‘Shifter’’ and of 
“‘Peter Blobbs,’’ were awaited and enjoyed in every place all 
over the world where Englishmen fore-gathered, while “‘the 
Dwarf’s’’ accounts of his dinners “‘made mouths water in both 
hemispheres.’’ Corlett himself could write admirable racing 
articles, which interested both the expert and the layman. The 
Pink ’Un also contributed a good many words and phrases to the 
language ; ‘‘Mashers,’’ ‘‘Bounders,’’ “‘Spoof,’’ for example, 
were inventions of ‘‘pink pens,’’ and the slang application of 
the word ‘“Tart’’ was coinage from the mint of the little 
“‘Shifter.’’ Few people who have not read Mr. Booth’s spirited 
and whimsical book know that the odd convention according to 
which his English and Australian cricket teams are supposed to 
strive perpetually to gain or retain ‘“The Ashes’’ is also derived 
from the old Sporting Times. In 1882 the English team, which 
included ‘‘W.G.,’’ Barlow, Ulyett, Alfred Lyttelton, C. T. 
Studd and A. P. Lucas lost to the Australians at the Oval by 
seven runs. England had only 85 to win when they went in, 
and the terrible Spofforth bowled them all out. In the next 
number of The Pink ’Un an ‘‘In Memoriam” notice appeared 
with black borders :— 


In Affectionate Remembrance 


of 
English Cricket, 
which died at 
The Oval 
On 26th August, 1882. 
Deeply lamented by a large circle of sorrowing friends and 
acquaintances. 


N.B.—The body will be cremated and the ASHES taken to 
Australia. 

No. 52 Fleet Street, The Pink ’Un’s home, has been pulled 
down and replaced. A narrow street led to the first floor 
above a tailor’s shop. The room occupied by the staff con- 
tained a dining-room table at which each contributor had a 
chair, with the exception of ‘‘Pitcher’’ (Arthur Binstead) who 
wrote at a high standing desk. Here, on fixed days, these 
genial and ingenious journalists assembled. The editor had a 
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sanctum just large enough to hold him, a roll-topped desk and 
a safe, which bore the legend: ‘ ‘Notice to burglars. There 
is nothing i in this safe. We go racing.’’ On the door of this 
sanctum was a plate inscribed: Chancellene de la Legation de 
la République Sud-Africaine, which had been removed one 
dark night from the door of Dr. ‘Leyds in Brussels, when Leyds 
was President Kruger’s emissary to Europe during the South 
African war. There was also a convenient bolt-hole for the 
often impecunious staff, should the voice of the tax-collector, 
or a probable dun, be heard at the inquiry window. Now, in 
order to follow thoroughly the excellent piece of editorial advice, 

“cultivate a personality in writing and stick to it,” it is almost 
obligatory to cultivate one also in life. “Pitcher, > “Shifter, ’’ 
“Peter Blobbs,’’ ‘‘The Dwarf,” all seem to have done this, 
and going through life in a masquerade (keeping, of course, a 
private corner of yourself for loyalties and affections), has results 
which make amusing reading ; on every tenth page or so there is 
a good story, and the stuff between is usually exhilarating. The 
very printers of The Pink ‘Un seem to have developed ‘‘person- 
alities.”’ ‘‘Shakespeare? D’you know, sir, that until last 
night I’d never read any of that feller’s stuff? But I got 
talked into it, and after I got home and ‘ad a bit o’ supper, I 
set to an’ waded right through ‘The Rape of Lucrece.’ What 
did I think of it? Oh, padded to death! I could ha’ got it 
all in a ‘stickful’.’’ (In case you don’t know, a ‘‘stickful’’ is 
printer’s slang for short measure of type). 

Has not that itself a faint Shakespearian ring ? It is the Fal- 
stafhan flavour of this good humoured rollicking world that 
makes it attractive. The works of ‘‘Pitcher’’ may be vulgar 
and over-facetious, but there is a flourish and gusto, a verbal 
inventiveness, in them which makes him a true Elizabethan. 
Of course, there is much shell to each pearl; but here and 
there comes a phrase, a sentence, perhaps a whole page, in Mop 
Fair or Gal’s Gossip, in which ‘ ‘the snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles’’ would have delighted. 

“The Dwarf” (Colonel Newnham Davis) is the only one of 
The Pink ’Un staff I ever met. He was a rosy man of impos- 
ing stature, and probably, next to the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, the worst speller who ever lived. His speciality was 
gastronomic. He did more than anyone to keep the food at 
London restaurants up to the mark. 

The art of cookery is not held in proper estimation in this 
country and those who proclaim their pleasure in good fare fall 
under suspicion of being sensualists of the poorest kind ; those 
whose foible has no touch of poetry about it. Two great Eng- 
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lish novelists have introduced accomplished cooks into one of 
their stories, Thackeray and Disraeli. The contrast between 
their respective attitudes towards the pretensions of professors 
of culinary art is characteristic. Monsieur Alcide Mirabolant 
in Pendennis is delightfully drawn, but he is presented as a com- 
pletely ridiculous figure, with his flowing ringlets, his crimson 
velvet waistcoat and his passion for Blanche Amory. ‘‘I declared 
myself to her,’’ says Alcide, laying his hand on his heart, ‘‘in 
a manner which was as novel as I am charmed to think it was 
agreeable.” He then goes on to describe the dinner he sent 
up one night when Miss Blanche was entertaining some school 
friends: “ʻa little potage à la Reine—a la Reine Blanche I 
called it—as white as her own tint—and confectioned with the 
most fragrant cream and almonds. . . I followed with two little 
entrées of sweet-bread and chicken; and the only brown thing 
which I permitted myself in the entertainment was a little roast 
lamb, which I laid in a meadow of spinaches, surrounded with 
croustillons, representing sheep, and ornamented with daisies 
and other savage flowers.’’ The climax, after a dish of opal- 
coloured plover’s eggs and a little gâteau of apricots, was an 
ice of plombière and cherries—‘‘How do you think I shaped 
them? In the form of two hearts united with an arrow, on 
which I had laid, before it entered, a bridal veil in cut-paper, 
surmounted by a wreath of virginal orange-flowers.’’ 

This is delicious mockery of the artist in cookery. But turn 
to Disraeli. There are many passages in which he takes ban- 
quets and the art of cooking with such enormous gravity that 
it is almost indistinguishable from irony. Disraeli’s sympathy 
was always equally divided between common sense on the one 
hand and wild romantic pretensions on the other ; Thackeray, 
on the contrary, could not stand exaggerative nonsense. At 
first he is indulgent to poor Mirabolant’s claim to be an artist, 
but he cannot put up with the absurdity of it for long, and the 
only way he preserves some kindly feeling for the cook is by 
making him a little crazy. | 

Now, at the beginning of Tancred Disraeli introduces us to 
the chef, Mr. Leander, who has just been summoned to cele- 
brate the coming of age of the Duke of Bellamont’s son. When 
the story opens we see Mr. Leander making his way down one 
of the by-streets of Mayfair to call upon ‘“Papa Prevost,” the 
greatest of cooks, to get some advice. The great man, who is 
sitting in a night-cap reading a French paper, with a glass of 
sugared water by his side, receives him most warmly. ‘“What 
do they say? That Alven rivals you in flavour, and that Gail- 
lard has not less invention. But who can combine goût with 
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new inventions? Yourself, Leander ; and there is no question, 
though you are only twenty-five, that you are the chef of this 
the age.’’ To this address Leander replies, bending his head 
with great respect : ‘‘You are always very good to me, sir, and 
I will not deny that to be famous when you are young is the 
fortune of the gods.’’ That is a very characteristic piece of 
Disraelian enthusiasm, so excessive as to suggest irony. He 
has, you see, as much sympathy with the fame of a cook as 
with that of an author, general or statesman. There is nothing 
ironical in his attitude towards cooks, but the effect of his putting 
cookery on so high a level is to throw inevitably an ironical light 
on more pretentious kinds of fame. 

I believe that in Paris a culinary exhibition is held every sum- 
mer, and, on these occasions, the President of the Republic ad- 
dresses the assembled Vatels in some such vein as this : ‘‘France 
is celebrated throughout the world for her literature, her arts, and, 
above all, for her cookery. Nowhere—it is universally agreed— 
can one dine so well as in France. You gentlemen contribute 
most potently to your country’s reputation and prosperity. You 
are aware of the important part you play ; persevere,” etc., etc. 
Since Alexandre Dumas threw himself into the study of the 
cunning and wise preparation of food several famous writers 
have done so. Conrad and Mrs. Conrad published a cookery 
book not long ago, and there is said to be one by George Mere- 
dith in manuscript. Most authors, however, who consider what 
they should eat, approach the subject from the dismal angle of 
hygiene. One of the best recent cookery books is Lady Jekyll’s 
Kitchen Essays, and an amusing little book, Eating without 
Fears, by G. E. Scotson-Clark, has just been published by 
Jonathan Cape. It is not written with utter disregard of the 
weekly budget, and it 1s written with proper gusto. 


DESMOND MACCARTHY. 


THIEVES AND BASTARDS 


The Secret of the Coup d’Etat, an unpublished correspondence of 

Prince Louis Napoleon, Mm. de Morny, de Flahault and others 

1848—1852, edited with an introduction by the Earl of Kerry and 
a study by Philip Guedalla (Constable, 18/-). 


Napoleon III. is now just sufficiently remote to be really excit- 
ang. He is enough in the past to be a completely historical figure, 
whom we judge in cold detachment. At the same time, he is 
sufficiently near to us to have been seen in the flesh by persons we 
know well, and but little effort of the imagination is necessary to 
picture his occupations and surroundings. The problems he had to 
face are the problems we are facing to-day, while he shared in his 
own life just that mixture of cunning ‘‘realism”’ and genuinely ideal- 
istic aspiration which has guaranteed success to all the leading nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries’ statesmen. The Secret of the Coup 
d’ Etat, consisting of correspondence in the possession of the Lans- 
downe family, will be read with delight by all those interested in 
Mid-Victorian politics. They came into the possession of the Lans- 
downe family owing to the fact that the grandfather of the present 
Marquis was the Comte de Flahault, the lover of Hortense Beauhar- 
neux, certainly the father of Morny, possibly of Napoleon III. 
(though that, unfortunately, seems getting less probable every day), 
and indubitably the son of Talleyrand. This curious genealogy is in 
itself significant of the Second Empire. The Second Empire was a 
bastard affair, if ever there was one, and it was run entirely by 
bastards, Of the five or six persons admitted to the secret of the 
coup d’ état which was to start Napoleon III on his rococo career, 
Flahault was an adulterine bastard, Morny and Walewski ordinary 
bastards, while it was thought better not to pry too closely into the 
birth of the Emperor. Some people affirm the great Napoleon was 
himself an adulterine bastard. If so, the picture is almost com- 
plete. The shame of their birth clung to these men throughout 
their careers. Never for an instant could they really become res- 
pectable. They were all men criblés de dettes et de crimes. It is 
possible to make out a very good case for the coup d’ état and the 

‘Saviours of Society,’’ but it is difficult to avoid the uneasy feeling 
that Society might never have been saved had it not, at the same 
time, been a question of saving the saviours from a first-class finan- 
cial crash. 

The present volume of letters is certainly of value to historians. 
The hitherto unpublished report of Maupas on the casualties caused 
by the coup d’ état is an important document, which indubitably 

oints to a smaller butchers’ bill than historians have generally 

elieved. Mr. Guedalla makes, I think, a little too much of 
the new evidence offered for supposing that the Napoleonic coup 
ad’ état merely anticipated a similar effort by the Orleans family. 
It is admitted that there was a good deal of society chatter and 
hare-brained intriguing round a possible restoration and, to my 
mind, the new revelations do not take the matter much further. 
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Then those who are never tired of finding out exactly why Palmerston 
was sacked in 1849 will be able to read more about it here. 

But, in spite of the valuable information given, the real charm 
of the book consists in the sidelights thrown on the character of 
the chief bastards, all thorough-paced scoundrels, and all endeavour- 
ing to look as respectable as their surroundings. London took to them, 
on the whole, kindly, and Queen Victoria alone tried to live up to 
the reputation of her period, It is significant that nearly half the 
book is taken up with the row between Flahault and Morny on one 
side and Napoleon on the other, about the confiscation of the private 
property of the Orleans family—le premier vol de l'aigle, as Dupin 
wittily put it. Napoleon needed the money for demagogic pur- 
poses, and affirmed that, after all, the Orleanists had no right to the 
money themselves. This was probably true. But there is honour 
among thieves, and Morny was a great supporter of the rights of 
stolen property. Feeling became so strong, in fact, that by the 
end of the book both Flahault and Morny had broken with the 
Emperor. Still, though thieves fall out, they generally make it 
up again, and in a very short time they were as thick as thieves 
once more. 

The whole book is deliciously sordid. An air of stock jobbing 
hangs over it all, Morny, among other occupations, being a picture 
dealer. He is one of the most fascinating scoundrels of the nineteenth 
century. This is a perfect letter to come from the organizer of a 
revolution. Morny has now quarrelled with Napoleon and is 
devoting his mind to zinc. 

Morny to Flahault, Paris, 25th April, 1852 ;— 

“I was overburdened with work before I started for the sitting 
of the Conseil d’ Administration in Belgium at the Vieille Mon- 
tagne. One matter in particular took up a great deal of my time, 
for all the meetings were held at my house. But I shall not regret it, 
if it eventuates, as I have every reason to hope, in the combination 
which will suit us, and you will not be sorry for this either. It is 
briefly that the solder-makers wish to make use of oxide of zinc 
and so to substitute the use of our product for their own; and they 
propose that the Government should forbid the use of solder. You 
will readily see what a blow this would give to the use of solder 
throughout the world, and what advantages would thereby accrue 
to the Vieille Montagne and to the zinc industry. I scarcely dare 
ax yet cherish this hope, but all the same the affair has made con- 
siderable progress: the solder-makers are all of one mind and I have 
had them at my house. . . . If all this comes out well, I shall 
once more be established in business, just as I was in former days. 
I shall owe no man anything and I shall not make the same mis- 
takes any more. I shall emerge with flying colours and shall so 
arrange my affairs that I shall be safe whatever may happen. I 
am going to repay Coutts this very day, and I shall get my pictures 
sent over here. I shall sell them better in Paris than in London, 
for when Marshal Soult’s sale takes place, collectors from every 
country will be there.” 

It is not recorded here how this little affair ended. Morny and 
Napoleon were hardly on speaking terms at the moment. But 
blood is thicker than water, and we may hope that the Emperor 
still had enough gratitude to the man who saved Society to grant 
a monopoly to the company of which he was a director. 

But the conspirators were not always quite as frank as this. 
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They knew well that if you are successfully to keep up appearances 
ia public you must keep them up in private as well. 

Flahault to Morny, Jan. 3rd, 1851 :— 

“I am delighted to hear that the ceremony, the Te Deum at Notre 
Dame where, on January 2nd, the President openly returned thanks 
for his re-election, took place because it gives a religious sanction to 
the will of the people, and since you were responsible for it I am 
particularly glad it went off so well. But what delights me most 
of all is that the Prince got back to the Elysée without misadven- 
ture.” 

The effect in England was all that might be desired, and Lady 
Palmerston was even more enthusiastic than usual. ‘‘What a 
triumph the President has got! The Walewskis look in great 
spirits at this resuli and the fine scene at Notre Dame l”? 

Thus the ‘‘Saviours of Society,” having made their peace with 
both God and Mammon, set to work and made hay while the sun 
shone, and, perhaps, it shone longer than they expected. 


Francis BIRRELL. 


A MAGIC GARLAND 


Leaves from The Golden Bough, culled by Lady Frazer, with 
drawings by H. M. Brock (Macmillan, 10/6). 


Lady Frazer has had the happy idea of making a book for children 
—the older children—from Sir James Frazer’s The Golden Bough. 
Mr. Brock’s illustrations combine in the right measures the fairy 
story spirit with matter of factness, and the result is charming. It 
is often overlooked that alongside the man of science in Sir James 
Frazer is a man of letters; here the choice prose-wrting of the 
editor of Addison stands equally with the erudition of the distin- 

uished anthropologist and, in its smaller setting, his crystal-clear 
anguage is as enjoyable as his gems of knowledge. He excels 
in passages of description such as this: 

“Here grow dense thickets of canes with their feathery tufts that 
shake and nod in every passing breath of wind; here the oleander 
flourishes with its dark-green glossy foliage and its beautiful pink 
blossoms; here tall date palms rear their stately heads wherever the 
the hot springs flow. Gorgeous flowers, too, carpet the ground. 
Splendid oro-branches, some pinkish purple, some bright yellow, 
grow in large tufts, each flower’s stalk more than three feet high, 
and covered with blossoms from the ground upwards. An exquisite 
rose-coloured geranium abounds among the stones; and where the 
soil is a little richer than usual it is a mass of the night-scented 
stock, while the crannies of the rocks are gay with scarlet ranun- 
culus and masses of sorrel and cyclamen. Over all this luxuriant 
vegetation flit great butterflies of brilliant hues.’’ 

Children will prize the book for its legends and stories. They 

an read how Rouen was delivered from the dragon; how the arch- 
bishop, St. Romain, set out to beard the monster in its den; how no 
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one would go with him but a condemned murderer; how the two 
of them, the saint with his holiness and the other presumably by 
other means, bound the beast with the archbishop’s stole and led it, 
like a tame lamb on a ribbon, to the he rah Be and how this 
exploit of the first century was celebrated in the town every year 
down to the French Revolution by an elaborate ceremonial and the 
pardon of a prisoner, who, it is to be hoped, looked back gratefully 
across the ages to his predecessor, the enterprising colleague of St. 
Romain. Or, if they turn from the world of cathedrals to rituals 
of other kinds, they can learn how the Chinese manage in the matter 
of rain. To end a drought a useful recipe, it seems, is to make a 
large dragon of wood or paper to represent the rain-god, carry it 
in a procession, and, if that fails, threaten it with violence, and, if 
necessary, beat it soundly; other punishments can follow, and fin- 
ally, if there is still no rain, the god can be publicly deposed and 
torn to pieces, Milder measures, however, are sometimes effective: 

‘“‘In April, 1888, the mandarins of Canton prayed to the god 
Lung-wong to stop the incessant downpour of rain, and when he 
turned a deaf ear to their petitions they put him in a lock-up for 
five days. This had a salutary effect. The rain ceased and the god 
was restored to liberty.” 

We in this country can only contemplate with envy such a satis- 
factory proceeding. Many other recipes from cures for toothache 
to the propitiation of dead whales are scattered throughout the book, 
the magic of which is in its authorship no less than its subject- 
matter. Š 


NOT LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 


Trial of Henry Fauntleroy, edited by Horace Bleackley, M.A. 
(Notable British Trials, Hodge, 10/6). 


The gentleman from Tellson’s Bank in A Tale of Two Cities re- 
marked that he spent his time turning an immense pecuniary man- 
gle. Henry Fauntleroy’s was a similar occupation. If this account 
of him has neither the legal nor the detective-story flavour of other 
volumes in the same series it has certainly an interest of its own 
as a record of circumstances that profoundly stirred the public a 
hundred years ago. England was then still experiencing the effects 
not only of a war that, on and off, had lasted a quarter of a century, 
but of the industrial revolution; the application of steam-power, the 
rise of the new iron and coal and engineering industries, the sudden 
vast expansion of the textile trades, the emigration of the popula- 
tion from the south to the north, the rapid growth of the manufac- 
turing areas: these were changes affecting the whole of society. 
But it is doubtful whether Henry Fauntleroy realized their sig- 
nificance; he was busily turning his mangle. 

Yet, as a banker, he was concerned with the speculation then rife. 
Colonial and Indian trade had led to large sums being available for 
investment; fortunes could be quickly made in ironworks and indus- 
try generally, and, with a host of new inventions daily, there were 
countless opportunities for every would-be Midas. One of the 
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reasons for England’s lead in manufacturing was the existence of 
its unique banking system, for capital could be easily invested in 
industrial enterprises, whereas, in other countries, such facilities 
were absent and land was the only form of investment. Fauntle- 
roy’s was a well-known bank of excellent reputation, whose de- 
positors were holders of Consols, annuities, Navy loans and other 
Government securities; the funds of the bank were mainly invested 
in building schemes, and it was the failure of a firm of specula- 
tive contractors that started the young Henry Fauntleroy down the 
slippery slope of fraud. He had only been twenty-three when he 
‘succeeded his father as managing partner. An amiable and gentle 
young man, a slave of business, the first to enter the bank in the 
morning and the last to leave at night, he was—by day—a paragon 
of virtue. Who was to suspect that this apparently estimable young 
gentleman, living with his widowed mother and sister in an atmos- 
phere of devout Nonconformist sanctity, was other than a candidate 
for a characteristically safe and solid nineteenth century career? 
Yet it is the lamentable fact that Henry was a knave who was 
‘spending thousands a year in the dissipations of what was, at first, 
a carefully concealed private life—a libertine who, as the existence 
of his secluded suburban villas became known, indulged his vices 
more and more lavishly until his dinners and his dances and his 
week-end parties up the river and at Brighton were amongst the 
most notorious of their kind. But with it all he never missed an 
hour at the bank, and it was said that every day he did the work 
-of three clerks. Indeed, it was necessary, for his pecuniary mangle 
was not only immense, but by this time it had taken on a character 
entirely its own. 

He had, in fact, started an extensive system of selling clients’ 
securities by means of spurious transfers. His first step in such 
transactions was to counterfeit a customer’s name and the signa- 
tures of two witnesses on a power of attorney, authorizing the 
transfer of the investment in question to his own brokers. This 
document was presented in the ordinary course to the Bank of Eng- 
land, the stock was transferred to the broker and sold, and the 
proceeds were placed to the credit of the bank. Up to this point 
‘the affair, though calling for a forger’s skill and amazing audacity 
was comparatively simple; but the subsequent stages were of ex- 
‘traordinary intricacy. For no client was ever allowed to suspect 
that his securities had been tampered with; his dividends were 
credited when due as usual in the pass-book; and, if he gave in- 
‘structions for the stock to be sold, Fauntleroy first purchased an 
equivalent amount to cover the previous sale. Similarly, if a client 
died he at once bought all the securities that the executors would 
-expect to find and registered them in the client’s name. This went 
on for ten years. It was a gigantic snowball; the constant neces- 
sity of sadn re-purchasing securities to avoid detection led in 
itself to losses of large sums; hence further transfers were forged 
and a larger mass of frauds piled up until, in the end, nearly 
£400,000 worth of stock had been embezzled, and £16,000 had to be 
found annually to pay dividends to the unsuspecting victims. Yet 
‘the whole vast system in all its intricate detail was under Fauntleroy’s 
and control, and, as none of his clerks and none of his 
partners apparently had the slightest suspicion of any irregularity, 
ithe book-keeping alone must have been a complicated and an arduous 
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task. It was no wonder that he was at the bank every day and did 
the work of three clerks. 

According to Mr. Voysey in The Voysey Inheritance, practices 
not very different from these are a commonplace of trusteeship. 
Fauntleroy, however, was no mere embezzler, but a forger; and 
forgery, although public opinion in such matters was beginning to 
change, was still a capital offence. Huis arrest shocked the whole 
country. The Press broke out into a tumult of abuse; grotesque 
stories were told of him; rumours were published of plans for his 
proposed escape; scandals of his private life were raked up, and, 
until long after he was hanged, an outburst of articles and para- 
graphs continued which may be commended for perusal to those 
who think that the Press is worse to-day than it has ever been. A 
hundred thousand people watched his execution outside Newgate. 
If some read this book in the spirit of that crowd they will be glad 
that Mr. Bleackley has carefully given such details as the names 
of the hangman and his assistant, and described minutely the in- 
cidents of the scaffold. It is not for such facts, however, that the 
volume is of value. Fauntleroy’s sentence undoubtedly influenced 
the movement for the abolition of the death penalty for crimes other 
than murder, and for that reason it will remain a landmark to the 
social historian. Mr. Bleackley has included accounts of fourteen 
other notable trials for forgery, and throughout shows his acquain- 
tance with the period and the thoroughness of his research. 


J. W. SYDENHAM. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Book of the Rat, by Mark Hovell, (Bale & Danielson, 10/6). 


This is an excellent book. It has been out some time, but, if not 
in booksellers’ windows, it is one which ought to be in a good many 
hands, The Rats and Mice Destruction Act has not resulted in 
making much headway against these plaguy vermin, because the 
axe of economy cut down the personnel of the department and 
closed the Government workshop. There are about fifty million 
rats in England, and a captive rat will eat the equivalent of forty 
quartern loaves a year; a wild rat may do more damage, because 
when an unlimited store of grain is available it prefers the germ of 
the grain and leaves the rest. Rats are the carriers of the plague- 
flea, and there are reasons to think that they may be carriers of 
foot-and-mouth disease. Mr. Hovell’s book wakes one up to a sense 
of the immense addition to our wealth which would be the reward 
of exterminating the rat, and it contains many practical hints as 
to the clearing of rats from houses, yards, outbuildings, pigsties, 
stables, henhouses, ships, ships, sewers. A useful book. 


The Fable of the Bees, by Bernard Maudeville, edited by F. B. 
Kaye, 2 vol., (Oxford Press). 


Mr. Kaye is a very entertaining and thorough editor, Maude- 
ville (1670—1733) is an author unduly neglected. He was one of the 
oddest of eighteenth century philosophers. His anti-moral paradoxes 
brought him into ill-favour, and his audacity, after making a con- 
temporary splash, has led to his being relegated to the dusty 
shelf where curiosities of speculation are kept. As a matter of 
fact, he is a writer of exceptional vigour and point. His point of 
view is not sound, but there will always be readers who share 
Maudeville’s glee in challenging the genuineness of virtue and 
questioning the value of ideals. 


Language. A Linguistic Introduction to History, by T. Vendries, 
Professor at the University of Paris, (Kegan Paul, 16|-). 


This is an important book. When man broke away from nature, 
he developed along two lines: as a practical animal and a thinking 
animal. Language deals with him as a thinking animal, who 
invents and uses spoken and written words. After a sketch of the 
Origin of Language, Part I treats of the material of words, sounds; 
Part II of the different kinds of words, grammar; Part III of the 
meaning of words, the different kinds of vocabulary different races 
have invented; Part IV with the characteristic structure of differ- 
ent languages; Part V with the origin and development of writing. 
The Conclusion deals with the progress of language. It is a stiff 
book, a deep book; one of a remarkable series Messrs. Kegan Paul 
are publishing whick will form, when complete, a history of 
civilization. 
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IV. 


Some twenty minutes later 
the vicar, congratulating him- 
self that he had changed 
his trousers, was picking his 
way along a squelching, deep- 
ly-rutted track that led from 
the Crowbridge road to no- 
where in particular. The after- 
noon was beginning to draw in, 
but the fading sunshine still 
glorified the russets and yel- 
lows of the trees beneath which 
he slid, skipped and tittuped 
cautiously through the mire. 
Frequently he raised his eyes 
to take the pleasure of those 
wonderful reds and golds and 
bronzes, warmer and more vivid 
against the mild blue of the 
sky. He possessed a tempera- 
ment sufficiently artistic to 
realize with regret the hope- 
less inability of even Messrs. 
Winsor and Newton’s most ex- 
pensive water-colours to com- 
pete respectably with the pig- 
ments with which the Almighty 
produced his autumn effects. 
But he hastened to remember 
that it was for our good that, 
in this imperfect life, we should 
ever have to work with instru- 
ments which we knew to be in- 
adequate. Was there not al- 
ways the consolation that we 
did know them to be inade- 
quate? 

The track ended abruptly at 
the edge of a vast chocolate- 
coloured field, which rose in a 
gentle incline against the blue 
sky, another delightful colour- 
effect, to a long, curving hori- 
zon a quarter of a mile away. 
Across this horizon two white 
horses rose slowly into view, 
followed by a plough, and, 


ultimately, a ploughman. Per- 
ceiving from the line of the 
newly-cut furrows the point 
to which the leisurely cortège 
was moving, the vicar made 
his way slowly towards it 
across the glistening, neatly 
rolled back clods. To mitigate 
a little, humanly, the harsh- 
ness of the duty which lay 
before him, he decided to light 
his pipe. The human touch, 
his Brighton experiences had 
taught him, was invaluable in 
the treatment of black sheep. 
The plough cut its tranquil, 
unerring path across the brown 
expanse, while the vicar 
smoked his pipe and reflected 
upon the miracle that would 
transform that sea of dark, 
dead mud into a field of wav- 
ing golden corn. Nine months 
of rural vicardom had enor- 
mously increased and sharp- 
ened his perception and ap- 
preciation of those activities of 
the Creator which concerned 
themselves with the lower 
organisms. Indeed, he had for 
some little time past meditated 
taking up nature study seri- 
ously, and had already invest- 
ed two-and-sixpence in a little 
manual entitled Country 
Walks. He watched the pro- 
gress of the plough with an 
enjoyable sense of the marvel- 
lous drama of which its pas- 
sage was the prologue; and for 
a little space this large and 
mysteriously significant view 
of the plough included its 
driver. Only when that indi- 
vidual had approached to with- 
in some twenty yards of him 
did the vicar most reluctantly 
remember that, for the practic- 
al purposes of the moment, he 
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was no miracle or mystery, 
but simply William Newman, 
the ploughman of Mr. Hocker, 
and the betrayer of Rose, the 
daughter of Henry Deane, the 
Long Stoke postman. 

At the vicar’s ‘‘Good after- 
noon, Newman,’’ the seducer 
touched his cap—a little de- 
fiantly, a little sheepishly, 
wholly _ wunencouragingly. 
Three times during the preced- 
ing fortnight, he was aware, 
the vicar had called at the little 
cottage where he lived with his 
widowed mother. His con- 
science had at once informed 
him of the purpose with which 
that black-clothed, unagricul- 
tural figure stood awaiting him 
at the edge of the ploughed 
field. When he had touched 
his cap he wheeled his great 
white horses with deep, curt 
adjurations and prepared to 
depart upon his next furrow. 

“Oh, Newman,” said the 
vicar, ‘‘I should like to have 
a word with you. I shall only 
detain you for a few minutes.”’ 

The man, a sturdy, burly 
young fellow with two china- 
blue eyes of oxlike gaze set in 
an immense face tanned to the 
ruddy chocolate of the clods 
upon which his gigantic boots 
rested, checked his team and 
stood, waiting indeed, but 
plainly prepared, at any 
moment, to depart. 

“I want to know,” said the 
vicar with pleasant frankness, 
‘‘when you intend to ma 
Mrs. Deane’s daughter.” He 
replaced his pipe between his 
teeth. “It’s about time that 

ou made up your mind, you 

now. You are causing a 

great deal of, I am sure, un- 
necessary anxiety to Mrs. 
Deane, her daughter and her 
husband. You are earning, I 
understand, forty-six shillings 
a week. You can afford to 
marry comfortably. Why not 
fix a date and get it done?” 


Newman considered the hori- 
zon. ‘‘I don’t know as ’ow I be 
goin’ to marry Rose Deane,” he 
said with calm moroseness. 
“That’s ’ow it is, see.” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear fel- 
low,” said the vicar. “You do 
know perfectly well that you 
are going to marry her. An 
honest, straightforward fellow 
like you can have no doubt as 
to what it is his duty to do.- 
Come, now. Let us decide upon 
the .. . What date is to-day? 
The thirteenth of September, 
Very well. Let us decide on the 
eleventh of October. I’ll read 
the banns for the first time next 
Sunday. Shall we regard that 
as settled ?”’ 

“I don’t know as ’ow I be 
goin’ to marry Rose Deane,” 
repeated the young man dog- 
gedly. ‘‘I don’t see as ’er ’ave 
any claim for I to marry she, 
s’far’s marryin’ goes.” 

‘You’ve got her into trou- 
ble,” said the vicar patiently. 
‘You are bound to get her out 
of it, and the only way you can 
do that, as man and a christian, 
is by marrying her.” 

Newman slapped a handle of 
the plough with his rope rein 
sullenly for a little while, 
raised his cap with infinite 
caution an exact hand’s thick- 
ness, inserted his hand beneath 
it, scratched his head longly, 
replaced his cap, and expector- 
ated, from respect to the vicar, 
over his shoulder, 

“Whatever trouble she be 
in,” he said surlily, ‘‘she got 
’erself into it, She were always 
runnin’ after I. I was none so 
’ot about ’er. There were 
others, an’ plenty, I liked bet- 
ter, an’ like better’n, an’ likes 
me better. But she kep’ after I. 
’T were ’er own fault, ’twere no 
plannin’ o’ mine she came by 
trouble.’’ 

“Oh, come, come,” said the 
vicar, not so patiently, ‘‘isn’t 
that rather a cowardly, rather 
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a shabby way to try to evade 
what you know to be your duty? 
Can you look your own con- 
science in the face and say to it, 
“This girl tempted me. Not 
she, but I was sinned against’’ ? 

William Newman’s conscience 
was, perhaps, not for the mo- 
ment easily accessible. But, if 
he did not look it in the face, 
he did look the vicar in that 
way with the most obvious 
frankness and conviction and 
said, with rising resentment : — 

“She did tempt I. She set 
’erself out to tempt I... with 
’er silk stockings an’ ’er low 
necks, an’ ’er pranks an’ tricky 
ways wot she picked up when 
she went for a ‘Wack.’ She 
did tempt I. An’ if anyone 
were sinned again’, it were me 
as much as ’er. Ah, an’ like to 
be a danged sight more sinned 
again’ if I be fool enough to 
marry’er, I know what like she 
be in ’er bottom. Ah, well, 
I do.” 

For an instant between the 
vicar and the huge simple face, 
which fronted him thus unre- 
pentantly, there intervened 
another face,—a face of cheap 
and copiously-powdered pretti- 
ness, bold-eyed and self-con- 
sciously smirking—the face of 
Rose, the daughter of Henry 
Deane, the postman. For an in- 
stant it seemed possible that 
William Newman reasoned, if 
not as a just and virtuous man, 
at least as a shrewd one. But 
swiftly as these misgivings had 
assailed it, so swiftly did the 
vicar’s clear perception of his 
own duty thrust them back to 
that shadowy hinterland where 
he kept all his unbecoming in- 
stincts and impulses. His eyes 
kindled, the sharp angles of his 
lips took on a righteous stern- 
ness, the firm lines of his lower 
maxillaries became more sa- 
lient. He knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and proceeded 
to give William Newman, as 


that gentleman narrated subse- 
quently to the bar of the 
“White Horse,’’ ‘‘not arf a 
proper old tellin’ off.’’ 

There is no need to set forth 
here at length that pastoral 
chastisement. The vicar used 
with this rural sinner the same 
arguments which he had em- 
ployed with, alas, many subur- 
ban ones during his career as a 
curate at Brighton. But, in 
view of certain subsequent in- 
cidents, in which William New- 
man was destined to play a 
part, the closing phrases of his 
telling-off may be recorded 
verbatim. 

‘You whimper that this girl 
led you astray . . . deliberately 
set herself to lead you astray 
... tempted you. You haven’t 
even got the pluck to admit 
that you made a beast of your- 
self, simply because you want- 
ed to make a beast of yourself. 
No. You try to shield yourself 
behind that miserable, coward- 
ly excuse .. . the excuse be- 
hind which all cowardly scoun- 
drels who wrong women try to 
shield themselves; she tempted 
me. I tell you, my good man, 
that will not go down with me. 
I tell you that it is nonsense; 
arrant, piffing, humbugging 
nonsense, blither, eyewash. It 
won’t go down with me. It 
won't go down with your de- 
cent, respectable neighbours in 
the village. It won’t go down 
with your employer. It won’t 
go down with your mother. It 
won’t go down with your God. 
No woman,’’ the vicar shook 
here a vehemently clenched 
hand, ‘‘no woman on earth can 
tempt a man... a man who 
has the decency, the self-con- 
trol, the honour of a man. If 

ou are determined to be a 
lackguard, be one, but for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t be a whim- 
pering hypocrite. Come, I can’t 
stay the whole afternoon argu- 
ing with you, You have your 
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work to do, and. I have mine.. 
Will you, or will you not, 
marry Rose Deane on the 
eleventh of next month?” Wil- 
liam Newman gathered up his 
reins. ‘‘I don’t say as I won’t 
marry ’er,’’ he replied, ‘‘nor I 
don’t say as ’ow I will. An 
’ipocrite or no ’ipocrite, Mr. 
Stopford, I know more about 
Rose Deane than you do, an’ I 
tell you she give me no peace 
or rest till I give in to ’er.”’ 

“Rot,” said the vicar. ‘‘Ab- 
solute, utter rot. Once more, 
will you marry her or will you 
not?’’ 

“I don’t say as ’ow I won’t,’’ 
repeated the black sheep once 
more, ‘‘an’ I don’t say as ’ow 
I will. An’ that’s ’ow it is. 
An’ if so be as ’ow I’m to quote 
Scripsher for’t, I’ll call up to 
you as ’ow it says as all wicked- 
ness is nothin’ by the wicked- 
ness of a woman. Hut. Goop. 
Hut.” 

The vicar slid and skipped 
and tittuped his way back along 
the muddy track with undimin- 
ished agılity, for his was a 
spirit not easily daunted. Once 
even, he found heart to raise 
his eyes to the autumn tints. 
. But the sun had declined now 
into the grey haze that was 
creeping up the western sky, 
and the glory of the reds and 
golds had chilled and faded. 
As he turned into the main 
road two farm labourers passed, 
hands in pockets, cigarettes 
drooping from their underlips. 
In response to the vicar’s 
cheery ‘‘Good afternoon,” one 
threw him a casual nod; the 
other took no notice of him 
whatever. To neither, it was 
evident, did it for a moment 
occur to remove his hands from 
his pockets or his cigarette 
from his mouth. The vicar’s 
smile as he followed more 
slowly in their lumbering wake 
was, he believed, stoically sar- 
donic. In fact, however, it was 


a smile of considerable annoy- 
ance. He had not yet grown 
quite accustomed to that splen- 
did insolence which is the pride 
of the enlightened English vil- 
lager of to-day. He began to 
regret that he had not taken a 
higher hand, and a heavier one, 
with the much-too-enlightened 
and casual William Newman. 

“Great mistake educating 
them,” he reflected, as he left 
the main road once more and 
began to climb the steep slope 
of the Downs. ‘‘They can’t 
stand it.” 

“These frothy, specious 
Socialist newspapers . . . fill- 
ing their heads with discontent 
and nonsense... ”’ 

*‘Deplorable, this breaking 
away from all the old, tried tra- 
ditions. Nothing to replace 
them with—no basis, no stand- 
ards, no code, sheer stupid, 
vicious iconoclasm. Hideously 
uncomfortable, and. upsetting 
moral and social chaos.” 
‘‘Great mistake all this promis- 
cuity of the sexes. It won’t 
work. It can’t work. They 
lose all respect for their women. 
Too many of these dances at 
the institute. And they go 
across to the ‘White Horse’ 
in between. Excitement... 
drink . . . opportunity . .. and 
then we have affairs like this of 
Rose Deane. They can’t stand 
it. Must try to pull those 
dances up a bit. Too many of 
them, far too many of them. 
Extremely awkward, of course, 
bringing the ‘White Horse’ 
into it . . . decent people run- 
ning it... supply us with but- 
ter and eggs and all that... 
still . . . what am I here for? 
Must try to pull up those dances 
a bit. . tactfully, of course. . ”’ 

You see the tallish, thinnish, 
black figure climbing steadily 
the steep chalk road that leads 
up to the Downs, on his way to 
Thomas Hopkins, lying in his 
little bedroom at Payne’s Farm, 
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three miles away or so across 
the Plain, waiting for a can- 
cerous throat to kill him. The 
sun has disappeared now; a 
chillish breeze comes down the 
hill and spreads over all the 
landscape a dull, unlovely 
monotone. Thinking such 
thoughts, the black figure goes 
on up the white road with 
down-bent eyes, a little sadly. 


Vv 


Nothing could have been 
more charming than the wel- 
come which Warpendene Tow- 
ers offered to the Rev. Harold 
Stopford upon his first visit. 
The house-party of the moment 
was not a large one, and con- 
sisted, in addition to the 
radiantly friendly Miss Craven- 
er, of her father, her mother, 
her fiancé, and her dearest 
friend of the hour, Lady Sybil 
Treffry, of her next dearest 
friend, Lady Diana Someray 
the Countesse de Luvignac and 
her husband, a sombre-hued 
but agreeable, youngish man 
whose name the vicar heard, but 
could not recall, and a face- 
tious middle-aged one whose 
name he never heard. Mr. 
Clements, that mediocre 
church-goer but trusty friend, 
had lent him an extremely 
smart pair of evening shoes. 
His hair had been most care- 
fully brushed and combed, and 
he had spent half an hour upon 
the special shaving, bathing 
and nail-trimming which had 
seemed appropriate to the oc- 
casion, He looked even more 
than usually like Forbes- 
Robertson that evening. Lady 
Diana declared at sight that he 
was a pet. 

He sat, to his intense pleas- 
ure, between that sprightly lit- 
tle lady and Miss Cravener, 
and contrived, during the ab- 
sorption of a considerable quan- 
tity of the most delicious food, 


to sustain with both of them, 
but more especially with Miss 
Cravener, a conversation not, 
he reflected on his homeward 
way, devoid of a gay, but 
thoughtful, brilliancy. The 
Hon. Wilfred Stonham, Miss 
Cravener’s future proprietor, 
faced him across some very 
beautiful orchids; an extreme- 
ly plain and _ unaristocratic 
young man to look at, with a 
receding chin and obviously 
false teeth, whom, privately, the 
vicar thought a little unworthy 
of his happy fate. He learned, 
however, from Miss Craven- 
er that, despite a monotonous 
exterior, the author of the 
Passtonettes stood, spiritually, 
with one foot in hell and the 
other in the infinite; and, 
learning it, smiled a little 
paternally, but wholly tact- 
fully and without surprise. He 
had ventured on a glass of 
sherry—an indulgence, with 
him, of extreme rarity—and 
was conscious all during the 
meal of a markedly widened, 
uplifted and emancipated point 
of view; a point of view toler- 
ant of the most violent spiritual 
gymnastics upon the part of 
minor poets. He announced his 
intention of reading the Georg- 
ians without delay. 

“We move on,” he said pro- 
foundly, ‘‘or we fall back; 
there is no standing still. 
Even a country parson must 
clutch at the skirts of Pro- 
gress.’’ 

The mayonnaise and prawns 
were followed by consommé aus 
pate d'Italie; sole à la soleil 
poré by bouchées à la reine. The 
vicar realized with amazement 
that he was eating chicken. His 
memory strayed to the vicar- 
age chicken of the preceding 


week, that seraggy, rubbery, 
bony fraud. Mrs. Stopford was 
not a good cook. Chickens 


emerged from her manipula- 
tions looking very old, very 
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naked and very yellow, with 
far too many legs and too much 
of them. The vicar glanced 
discreetly down the tenderly- 
lighted, gleaming table-cloth 
and thought of his wife, and 
wished that she could have sat 
with him at that graceful, 
sparkling, copious board, and 
enjoyed it as much as he was 
enjoying it. But in his heart 
he knew that these self-confi- 
dent, brilliant, distinguished 
people would have intimidated 
her dreadfully, and that she 
would not have enjoyed it in 
the least. Socially, Mrs. Stop- 
ford was shy and nervous and 
prone to difficult silences. Her 
stomach, too, was a little weak 
and liable to resent, at once, 
any but the simplest food. On 
the whole, perhaps, she was far 
happier by the remains of the 
vicarage kitchen fire, altering 
the hat that had been altered to 
a summer one to a winter one 
once more, 

Perdriz réties succeeded selle 
de mouton. A gently tyrannous 
butler compelled the vicar to 
a glass of claret. Miss Craven- 
er flitted lightly, if a little 
dazzlingly, from Nietzsche to 
psycho-analysis and thence to 
Lourdes. She had done 
Lourdes, it appeared, under 
the inspiration of Zola. While 
the vicar was still collecting his 
views upon pseudo-realism in 
art, she had fluttered via the 
moral significance of colour 
vibrations to her own portrait 
in the last Academy. The vicar, 
pursuing her valiantly along 
her intricate, nimble path, 
came to a pause, a little breath- 
less, before an invitation to in- 
spect her ‘‘Protests in Paint’’ 
one afternoon in the following 
week, 

‘‘Perhaps,? she suggested, 
“You will be able to persuade 
Mrs. Stopford to come with 
you. Does she do anything?” 

“She has so little time,” 


murmured the vicar. 

‘Yes, yes, of course,” said 
Miss Cravener kindly, and 
abandoning Mrs. Stopford 
forthwith, sprang to the island 
of Melakula, which she had ex- 
plored in the preceding year 
with a French missionary. 
The inhabitants had, it ap- 
peared, subsequently eaten that 
particular missionary; even in 
1919, the vicar learned, to his 
surprise, Missionaries were still 
regarded as a delicacy in cer- 
tain of the New Hebrides. 
But, apart from that slight 
drawback, Melakula had ap- 
peared to Miss Cravener the 
realization of her most vivid 
dreams of an earthly paradise. 
She spoke for a little while 
ecstatically of its turquoise 
seas, its lagoons, studded with 
green islets, so green, its forests 
of coco-nut palms, its idyllic 
youth and freshness, and its 
remoteness from a worn-out 
world. Her lovely grey eyes 
lost themselves dreamily in 
reminiscence of this distant 
Arcadia. The vicar, consoled 
imperfectly by créme de 
châtaignes, divined that for 
this beautiful, talented, fortun- 
ate young creature of twenty- 
four, or perhaps twenty-five, 
the rest of the world and its 
joys and delights had already 
exhausted their power to con- 
vey even the illusion of hap- 
piness. It seemed to him most 
regrettable, even tragic, that 
this should be the case. Yet, 
how manifest an instance, how 
signal an example of the van- 
ity of a merely material happi- 
ness. He emptied his glass 
thoughtfully; he had not ob- 
served that the mild tyrant of 
the decanters had just refilled 
it, 

For a space he became in- 
volved in a discussion of the in- 
fluence of the left-hand in the 
use of wooden clubs. The 
anonymous middle-aged hum- 
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orist emerged as a sometime 
amateur champion; his host as 
a six. The vicar, who had 
never been able to play to a 
fifteen, retired discreetly to 
caviare and Miss Cravener as 
soon as politeness permitted. 
“I doubt,” he said intim- 
ately, “‘if you . . . who are so 
entirely . . . if I may say so 
. modem ... so... to 
use your own word of yesterday 
. so complicated . . .”? 
am quite simple, really,” 
Miss Cravener assured him, 
with grave, absorbed eyes, that 
lingered in his with a candour 
of quite extraordinary sim- 


cc 


plicity. 
“Quite,” agreed Lady 
Diana. ‘‘All you want is to 


do exactly what you like.’’ 

“Still,” persisted the vicar, 
playfully, “I doubt whether 
the unsophistication of a canni- 
bal island would prove, per- 
manently, satisfying.’’ 

The conversation having thus 
reached the subject which in- 
terested her beyond all others, 
Miss Cravener discussed herself 
with impartial frankness for 
the remainder of dinner. The 
vicar grew a little drowsy over 
his pouding glacé, but, put- 
ting his trust in the now 
imminent coffee, listened with 
a smile which, if slightly fixed, 
was entirely kindly and sym- 
pathetic. The butler, caught 
in the act of a second replen- 
ishment of his glass, was gently 
but firmly repulsed. 

“No, thank you,” said the 
vicar, very distinctly. 

“We forge golden chains for 
ourselves and call them ours,” 
said Miss Cravener, ‘‘but in the 


end we are theirs. I am tired 
of my chains. I feel them 
growing heavy, imprisonin 


me. I want to shake them off. 
Tobe my own. . .” 

A dullish passage followed 
the disappearance of the 
women. Mr. Cravener contin- 


ued a species of soliloquy upon 
industrial trouble in genera 
and coal strikes in particular. 
His slightly fishy and most 
enigmatic eye collected from 
time to time the attention of 
the middle-aged humorist, the 
dark-complexioned, youngish 
man, and the vicar. (De 
Luvignac and the author of the 
Passionettes refused to be col- 
lected, and, having stared at 
the smoke of their cigarettes 
with fixed absorption for some 
little time, disappeared.) But 
it was clear that Mr. Cravener 
was really talking for and to 
himself. His monologue was a 
series of windy, indigestive 
eructations, inconsequent, spas- 
modically elliptic, vaguely 
apprehensive. Especially was 
a quality of vague, furtive 
apprehensiveness noticeable; it 
was as if he were trying to 
frighten himself. The vicar 
had never heard anyone talk 
just like that before, but he had 
Tead some of the more recent 
novels of Mr. H. G. Wells, and 
Mr. Cravener, after too much 
dinner had, it semed to him, 
precisely the effect of Mr. H. G. 
Wells after too much thinking. 
There was the same hope that 
he would stop talking, continu- 
ally disappointed. Abruptly 
the vicar pulled himself to- 
gether upon the very verge of 
a yawn, and all but said aloud 
in dismay, ‘‘Oh dear,” and 
took refuge in the Grand Mar- 
nier from which he had really 
decided to refrain, 

Suddenly the dark-complex- 
ioned young man, without 
warning, broke forth into boil- 
ers. Mr. Cravener’s fishily- 
enigmatic eye endeavoured to 
quell him, but he was plainly 
resolved to talk about boilers. 
He wanted, the vicar gathered, 
to preserve boilers. He was 
darkly and passionately re- 
solved to preserve boilers. 

‘Yes, yes,” said Mr. Craven- 
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er irritably. ‘‘But I only men- 
tioned corrosion in boilers as an 
instance ae 

But the preserver of boilers 
was not to be cowed; he came, 
audibly, from Lancashire; he 
owned, apparently, an immense 
number of boilers there. As 
neither Mr. Cravener nor the 
facetious golf champion would 
listen to him, he slewed about 
in his chair and attacked the 
vicar. 

“The idea is,” he said, ‘‘as 
you know probably, in the first 

lace to increase the life of 
oilers, and then to increase 
their thermal efficiency.’’ 

“Oh, yes?” said the vicar. 

‘‘Boiler scale, as no doubt 
you are aware, is mostly cal- 
cium sulphate. The ordinary 
soda softening outfit increases 
the speed of reaction by a rise 
of temperature, reduces the bi- 
carbonates of the alkalis to car- 
bonates, and so decreases the 
solubility of calcium sulphate.’’ 

“That,” said the vicar, ‘‘1s 
intensely interesting.”’ 

“It’s all right so far as it 
goes, but the feed water always 
carries some calcium sulphate 
into the boiler in solution, and 
so periodically blowing off is 
necessary. You probably know 
all this as well as I do.” 

“Well, no,’’ said the vicar. 
“I must confess that my chem- 
istry has always been deplor- 
ably weak, I...4in fact 
... erT... I fear that I 
know nothing whatever about 
boilers.” 

“Oh,” said the expert, and 
regarded him with dark disap- 
pointment for a little. He 
slewed round to estimate the 
chances of another assault upon 
his host. But Mr. Cravener 
was still eructating, windily 
and indigestively, his frag- 
mentary apprehensions with 
reference to industrial de- 
pression. So he slewed back 
again to the vicar. 


“It’s a most interesting and 
important problem,” he said. 
“You know what a degasser 
is 

But here Mr. Cravener, smil- 
ing enigmatically, pressed 
upon the vicar another cigar- 
ette, and, abandoning his 
soliloquy upon Labour, began 
another upon the unity of the 
churches. The boiler expert 
retired into silence, provision- 
ally; the vicar, however, sensi- 
ble that degassers hung like the 
sword of Damocles above his 
head, kept his eyes, as he fin- 
ished his Grand Marnier, fas- 
tened with earnest intelligence 
upon Mr. Cravener’s face—that 
face beloved of the caricatur- 
ists—and listened politely to 
his anticipations of a final uni- 
versal religion, whose dogmas 
would express themselves in a 
series of electro-chemical for- 
mulae. 

Suddenly, as he listened to 
Mr. Cravener and watched his 
face, a dismaying illumination 
descended upon him. His 

atriotism was of the bull-dog 
reed; with his mother’s milk 
he had imbibed the conviction 
of Heaven’s special interest in 
the British people. The 
reasonableness of that special 
interest, its perfect natural- 
ness, had never appeared to 
him to require demonstration. 
But this, his first close view of 
one of the British people’s 
leaders, awakened him abrupt- 
ly to its necessity. He per- 
ceived that Mr. Cravener did 
not know what he was talking 
about; and knew that he, the 
vicar, the facetious man, and 
the boiler expert knew that he 
knew that he did not know what 
he was talking about. 

sudden uncomfortable 
silence fell; a distrustful hush. 
The vicar averted his eyes from 
that enigmatic, flushed face, 
and half raised his empty 
liqueur glass to his lips. 
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“We were talking about 
degassers, I think,’’ said the 
man from Lancashire. 

The room had grown uncom- 
fortably heated; the lights 
seemed to require some sort of 
attention. 

“Oh, yes .. . degassers,’’ 
smiled the vicar. ‘‘Now, what 
exactly is a... degasser?’’ 

But afterwards followed some 
delightful music. The vicar 
sang one of his two songs in an 
unambitious but manly bari- 
tone, and then had a most in- 
teresting little talk with Mrs. 
Cravener about Jerusalem, 
which she had visited before 
the war. He was compelled, 
most reluctantly, to decline 
Mr. Cravener’s invitation to 
shoot next day, but accepted 
one for the following week. 
At half-past ten he declared 
that he must really run away. 
At eleven his hostess allowed 
him to do it, 

Warpendene Towers pos- 
sessed three avenues, each end- 
ing in a lodged entrance, and 
each a mile and a half in 
length. But the vicar returned 
by the short cut by which he 
had come, a pleasant path that 
skirted Warpendene Water, 
and led him out of the park by 
a postern-gate not a hundred 
yards from the first lamp of the 
village. Briskly he walked be- 
neath the stars and hummed 
the refrain of the song which 
he had sung an hour before. 
Mr, William Newman, busy at 
the edge of a plantation 
(every self-respecting sports- 
man in the village did a little 
mild poaching in Warpendene 
Park of nights), heard his hum- 
ming approach, and recognised 
it at once, the melody ‘being 
one which the vicar had per- 
formed several times in public 
since his coming to Long 
Stoke; and, peering forth from 
his lurking-place, watched the 
hummer clamber over a stile, 


and disappear amongst the 
trees at the lake-side. 

‘Seems blurry pleased with 
*isself,’’ he reflected, resent- 
fully, and returned to his 
snares, 

But in this William Newman 
did the vicar an injustice. He 
hummed beneath the stars be- 
cause he was pleased, indeed; 
but pleased simply because sev- 
eral extremely nice and charm- 
ing people had been pleased 
with him. He was still hum- 
ming as he emerged from be- 
tween the laurels of the vicar- 
age’s little drive and ap- 
proached its front door. It was 
twenty-six minutes before mid- 
night. 

A considerable delay followed 
his gentle knock, and then Mrs. 
Stopford, holding a candle with 
one hand, opened a very small 
quantity of the door to him 
with the other. 

‘‘How late you are,” she 
said; she had displayed a 
marked lack of enthusiasm as 
to his evening’s entertainment 
since Miss Clements’ visit of 
the preceding day. “Don’t 
make a noise, Helen has been 
very unwell.” 

“What?” inquired the vicar 
anxiously. 

“We think it must be the 
sardines at supper. They were 
rather strong. It was a new 
brand. We have only just got 
her off to sleep. Your slippers 
are in here.” 

She stood in the doorway of 
the dining-room while the vicar 
found his slippers and began to 
remove Mr. Clements’ shoes. 
On the stained tablecloth the 
debris of supper remained as 
the end of the meal had left 
it—oily plates, each with its 
little deposit of sardine skin, 
stained tea-cups and saucers, a 
Jaggedly-ruined loaf, a man- 
gled remnant of margarine, 
and an empty sardine tin. 

The vicar, in one slipper and 
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one boot, advanced to the table, 
took up the sardine tin and 
sniffed it. 

“There is,? he said, ‘‘a 
slightly rancid odah.” 

“I haven’t had time to clear 
the things away,’’ said his 
wife, and surveyed the table 
through the tearfulness result- 
ing from an unreserved yawn. 
“<I suppose I cught to. They 
look so awful.” 

Her husband’s knock had dis- 
turbed her in her final prepar- 
ations for bed. Her meagre, 
mouse-coloured hair was drawn 
back from her high forehead, 
and plaited into a little hard 
pigtail, Her rather dumpy 
figure was enveloped in an 
ancient dressing-gown faded b 
many washings. She had al- 
ways been rather good than 
beautiful. Just then—there 
was no help for it—the vicar’s 
bodily eyes perceived that she 
looked extremely plain. 

In one slipper and one sock 
he crossed the room to her, 
kissed her, and patted her pig- 
tail with gentle tenderness. 

“Don’t bother, dear,’’ he 
said. “ʻI will do them. Get 
off to bed.” 

His wife withdrew herself a 
little. “I can tell that you 
have been drinking wine,” she 
said. 

“A very little,” said the 


vicar. ‘‘One has to... 
“Very well. Cover a the 
margarine. And put the bread 


in the crock. There’s a mouse in 
the larder. Don’t make a noise 
coming up.” l 

“No, darling. I... I 
have had a most delightful 
evening ... most charming 


“Oh,” said Mrs. Stopford, 
“I hope you won’t have a head- 
ache in the morning. You know 
wine never agrees with you.’’ 

“I took a very little,” said 
the vicar. ‘‘One really has to, 
my dear. . .”’ 


When she had gone he stood 
for quite a long time, on the 
spot where she had left him, 
holding the candle with one 
hand, and stroking his square 
cleft chin with the other, re- 
garding the cloth and its litter 
with abstracted eyes. 

Then he put on his other 
slipper, took off his coat and his 
cuffs, and began carefully, as 
he had been taught, to scrape 
all the little mounds of sardine 
skin on to one plate. 


VI 


At a quarter past seven on 
the evening of the 27th of Sep- 
tember the vicar, already over- 
coated and holding in either 
hand his hat and the rolled 
music of the two songs which 
he was to contribute to the 
programme, stood waiting in 
the hall of the vicarage for 
Mrs. Stopford, whose toilet 
was still in that penultimate 
stage of feverish misfortune 
which invariably made her 
final readiness to go out for any 
purpose five minutes later than 
it should have been. He could 
hear her moving rapidly to and 
fro above his head, opening and 
shutting recalcitrant drawers, 
and maintaining across the 
landing with her mother, who 
was remaining at home to look 
after the children, a conversa- 
tion of spasmodic and anxious 
breathlessness, She uttered an 
exclamation and hurried across 
the landing. ‘‘Do put a stitch 
in this for me, mother.” 

The vicar decided to write 
then a postcard ordering an 
urgently needed half-ton of 
coal, and turned to enter his 
study. <A timid knock at the 
hall door diverted him from 
that intention. He went to the 
door, opened it, and beheld a 
small boy leaning against a 
bicycle. His heart sank. 

“Oh. . . . It’s my friend 
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Tommy Hopkins,” he mur- 
mured, 

“Please, sir, doctor ’e says 
my father’s just off. ’E says ’e’s 
very bad. An’ mother sent me 
to ask you to come at once, 
please, before ’e goes.” 

“To-night?” murmured the 
vicar; and his murmur, though 
he did not know it, pleaded for 
respite, But the small boy was 
timidly inexorable. 

‘‘Mother said if you could 
come at once before ’e goes off,” 
he repeated. ‘‘Doctor says ’e 
might go off before you come if 
you didn’t ’urry.’’ 

There was a long silence. 

“It’s raining,’’ said the 
vicar, ‘‘pretty heavily.’’ 

“Tt’ll rain a main to-night,” 
said the small boy, cheerfully. 

“Very well, Tommy,” said 
the vicar, ‘‘go back and tell 
your mother that I will come 
as quickly as possible.’’ 

The boy disappeared, stand- 
ing on one pedal of his bicycle. 
Fathers may die, but the joy of 
riding a bicycle in any other 
than the proper way is for 
small boys perennial. The vicar 
shut the hall door, and went 
into his study and laid his hat 
and his roll of music on the 
writing-table. He raised one 
hand above his waving hair 
and performed upon it, with 
the hand’s two middle fingers, 
a little tattoo of consternation. 

“Dear me,’’ he said, ‘Show 
unfortunate.”’ 

And, after a long time, again, 
“How extraordinarily unfor- 
tunate.” 

_ His disappointment was in- 
tense. There were obvious rea- 
sons why it should be. 

In the first place, it was hbis 
concert. It had been conceived 
by him, mooted by him, pro- 

ed by him, advocated by 
m, organized by him, adver- 
tised by him, carried by him 
into realization . . . to within 
three-quarters of an hour from 


its actual performance. And, 
now, he must abandon it. 

His own name appeared in 
the programme, multiplicated, 
indeed, by the Multiplicator of 
a Crowbridge stationer, but 
originally written out with his 
own hand in multiplicatin 
ink, for two songs. He ha 
hoped to cause quite an estim- 
able amount of pleasure to the 
audience by singing to them. 
He had hoped that the posses- 
sion of a vicar who could con- 
tribute two songs to a concert 
programme sodi bind the par- 
ishioners of Long Stoke in 
some small degree, more close- 
ly to their church. And now, 
he could not sing his two songs. 

Then there was the Warpen- 
dene Towers party. Not mere- 
Iy were Miss Cravener and Lady 
Sybil Treffry to perform. Mrs. 
Cravener, the De Luvignacs, 
Lady Diana Someray, the Hon. 
Wilfred Stonham, and some 
other cheerful—and aristocratic 
young people, whose acquain- 
tance the vicar had made with- 
in the preceding week, were 
coming to support them. They 
were to sit in special chairs, 
which the vicar had borrowed 
from old Miss Lippincott, of 
the Manor House, as a personal 
favour, and on his personal as- 
surance that no less disting- 
uished persons should sit on 
them. Who was to receive Mrs. 
Cravener and her guests? Was 
it seemly, was it in any sense 
fitting, that any person but the 
vicar, upon whose warranty 
they had come, should greet 
them in the porch of the insti- 
tute, and guide them to those 
select crimson-and-gilt Louis 
Quinze chairs, and distribute 
programmes to them, and thus, 
as it were, bridge the gulf 
that separated them from the 
rest of the audience? Who but 
he should becomingly point out 
to Miss Cravener and to Lady 
Sybil, when the proper moment 
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arrived, the way that would 
lead them from those chairs to 
the platform? The threadbare 
carpet of the vicar’s stud 
answered to him blankly, ‘‘No 
one.’’ 

For who else in Long Stoke 
had dined at Warpendene 
Towers, had lunched there, had 
teaed there, all in one fort- 
night; had shot, quite credit- 
ably, Mr. Cravener’s par- 
tridges; had discussed psycho- 
therapy with Mrs. Cravener; 
had been permitted to criticize 
Miss Cravener’s ‘‘Protests in 
Paint”; had seen the Hon. 
Wilfred Stonham actually com- 
posing a triolet; had been com- 
plimented by the De Luvig- 
nacs, those fastidious amateurs, 
upon the atmosphere of his 
water-colours; had played 
bridge, tennis, croquet, bil- 
liards and a delightful four- 
some with the daughter of the 
house and her young friends to 
their apparent satisfaction? 

Again, the study carpet, or 
rather that hole in it of which 
the vicar asked these blank 
questions, answered to them as 
blankly, ‘‘No one.” Was it 
not then not merely becoming 
but his duty that he should be 
at the institute at five minutes 
to eight to receive Mrs, Craven- 
er and her party? 

If he started at once for 
Payne’s Farm he would reach 
it just as the Warpendene 
people would arrive at the in- 
stitute. If poor Hopkins had 
died before he arrived at the 
farm, ... Well, of course, it 
would be necessary to stay for 
a little while, to say a few 
words of comfort to Mrs. Hop- 
kins. One could get back by 

. say, nine. But it would 
be necessary, in view of a five- 
mile walk in what was now 
audibly heavy rain, to change 
one’s lothes before setting out 
and upon one’s return, before 
exhibiting oneself to the insti- 


tute. At the earliest, one could 
hope to overtake the concert at 
halt past nine. Of course, that 
would give one half an hour or 
so for regretful apologies, and, 
perhaps, one song. ... 

But if poor Hopkins had not 
died before one arrived at 
Payne’s Farm, then quite 
probably one would not get 
back until after ten, perhaps 
later; in either case, hopelessly 
late. 

It... Really it was extra- 
ordinarily unfortunate. 

One could have the profound- 
est sympathy with that poor, 
decent fellow struggling 
against inevitable fate in 
agonizing pain, Conscious, too, 
. . . though perhaps the doctor 
had given him morphia. But 
at the same time one could feel 
that one could do so little for 
him, so little, of course, of 
earthly avail and succour. One 
could but pray; in Christian 
charity one could but pray 
that as soon as the Divine 
Mercy permitted he might be 
released from his dreadful 
travail; a prayer which, of 
course, could be offered, say, on 
one’s way to the village insti- 
tute, just as well as at Payne’s 
Farm. 

One had, of course, to think 
of the danger of offending Mrs. 
Cravener. It would be of great 
importance to be able to count 
on the support of Warpendene 
Towers in future projects for 
Long Stoke’s recreation and 
improvement. It would be ex- 
tremely unfortunate if one 
were to alienate such goodwill 
as she had already been won 
to. She was, it was well 
known, a touchy, huffy woman. 

Of course, the excuse for his 
non-attendance was one which 
everyone ought to accept as 
good and suficient. But ought 
not one at least to be at the in- 
stitute at five minutes to eight, 
to explain, to put in an appear- 
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ance, to make sure that up to 
the last moment all was going 
well? Yes. That was, perhaps, 
the best solution of the diff- 
culty. 

Leaving the institute at 
eight, by hard walking, and, 
perhaps, a little trotting, when 
one had reached the level of 
the downs, one could possibly 
reach Payne’s Farm, say, about 
half-past eight. Yes... that 
was undoubtedly the best solu- 
tion of the diffculty. 

The vicar walked over to the 
writing-table and took from it 
his hat. 

Then he hesitated for, per- 
haps, forty seconds. 

And then his hand descend- 
ed again to the writing-table 
and closed about the neatly- 
rolled songs. 


But instantly the scales fell. 
from his eyes. His hand 
snatched away from the roll as 
if it had been one of white-hot 
metal. He hastened—nay, he 
fied from his study into the 
hall. 
“Winifred,” he called. 

‘‘Coming,’’ replied Mrs. 
Stopford, desperately. 

“I must go up to Payne’s. 
Farm at once. Mrs. Hopkins. 
has sent down for me... I 
don’t know what time I shall 
get back. Ask someone to ex- 
plain to Mrs. Cravener.. .”’ 

‘But your clothes. It is sim- 
ply pouring with rain, Har- 
old. Won’t you change them 
before you go?” 

But only the slam of the 
hall door answered. 


ANTHONY WHARTON. 


(To be concluded). 


RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE 


Uses of Cuttlefishes 


The anthropocentric myth 
dies hard, but the zoologist is 
not pestered as he used to be by 
demands for information in re- 
gard to the uses of wasps and 
house-flies and daddy-long- 
legs, and so on up to cuttle- 
fishes and beyond. The truth 
in the myth is, no doubt, that 
man is the crown of creation— 
giving additional meaning to 
the great work of art—and that 
deep and extensive foundations 
have, as a matter of fact, been 
laid that have made the human 
superstructure possible. It is 
beyond science to say that the 
myriads of water-fleas in the 
ocean, more in a bucket than 
we can see of stars on a clear 
night, are there in order to feed 
the fishes; but it is a fact that 
they make the continuance of 
fish-life possible, just as fishes 
do the same for fishermen. The 
misleading part of the myth is 
the idea that every living crea- 
ture must justify itself at the 
tribunal of man’s needs and 
desires, comforts, or even 
luxuries. Every organism has 
its place in the systema 
nature, but it does not follow 
that the circle of its life will 
intersect man’s, either for good 
or ill, 

Yet, with increasing know- 
ledge of the importance of even 
slender threads in the web of 
life, we see that many creatures 
have an unsuspected utility. 
‘Thus Gilbert White’ and 
Charles Darwin proved that 
earthworms have been the most 
useful animals in the world; 
and so, to mention little things 
after great, it was not till the 
‘other day, when we read Sir 
Arthur Shipley’s picturesque 


book on Islands (1924), that we 
realized the manifold utility of 
cuttlefishes. 

No doubt cuttlefishes, which 
are moluscs, sometimes devour 
true fishes, but they do not 
confine themselveg to the kinds 
man likes. Much more import- 
ant is the fact that cuttlefishes 
are edible—sometimes even 
palatable. They are handy at 
Lent, when fish is forbidden as 
well as flesh. Sir Arthur Ship- 
ley, who re-sampled them re- 
cently, quotes Plutarch to the 
effect that ‘‘both the octopus 
and poetry are delicious food, 
but must be partaken of with 
moderation, for they are both 
apt to cause bad dreams.”’ The 
sepia-bone or cuttle-bone, a 
vestige of an ancestral shell, 
often given to cage-birds to 
peck at, is made into pounce 
and tooth-powder and mould- 
ing-material for casting prec- 
ious metals, 

In one of his charming essays 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton wrote of 
the service done by the pig to 
the fine arts, for the bristles 
make good brushes for oil-paint- 
ing; and we may include the 
cuttlefishes in the same honour- 
able service, inasmuch as they 
produce sepia in their ink-bags. 
They use it to throw dust in 
the eyes of sharks, but the 
material is still prepared for 
the painter who makes light 
out of its darkness. We sus- 
pect, however, that most of the 
modern sepia has no flavour of 
the sea. 

We are lingering too long 
over cuttlefishes, but Sir Arthur 
Shipley tells us two extraordin- 
ary things about them that we 
must pass on. “ʻA former 
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British Chaplain at Yokohama 
states that these molluscs are 
apt to make inland raids on the 
potato patches, for they are 
said to be extremely fond of 
this tuber.’’ Well, well. The 
other story is that the Cretans 
use the octopus to pick u 
lumps of coal from the ad- 
jacent waters where deposits 
accumulated during the war. 

“Not being mechanically 
minded, and a devoid of 
dredging apparatus, the Cretans 
retrieved this treasure by at- 
taching an octopus to a string 
and lowering the mollusc over 
the coal-dump. As soon as it 
had attached itself by its ten- 
tacles to its resting-place, they 
gently pulled it up; the adher- 
ing lump of coal was then de- 
tached, and the octopus dropped 
in again.” The cuttlefish as 
coal-heaver! What was it Epi- 
menides said about the Cre- 
tans? 


The Sargasso Sea 


It is good news that Mr. Wil- 
liam Beebe, travelling natural- 
ist to the New York Zoological 
Society, is organizing an expe- 
dition for the intensive study 
of the Sargasso Sea. For Mr. 
Beebe, not long home from the 
“Enchanted Islands,” now 
called Galápagos, has a genius 
for collecting and observing, 
and a quiet way of makin 
things hum. The so-calle 
“Sargasso Sea’’ is the centre 
of a great “Gulf Stream” 
whirl in the North Atlantic, 
and its almost resting waters 
are thick with sea-weed. Most 
of this weed seems to be torn 
from the shores of Florida and 
the like, and, as a matter of 
fact, there are several ‘‘Sar- 
gasso Seas’’ and several ‘‘Sar- 
gasso weeds.” Some species 
are actually at home in the 
open sea, and have long 
branched stems furnished with 


gas-bladders that act as floats 
and keep the plant within the 
light. The particular point in 
making a thorough exploration 
of the Sargasso Sea is that it 
represents an ‘‘association.”? 
There are numerous animals 
among the weed that have be- 
come specially adapted to this 
vast floating meadow, and are 
not found anywhere else. Some 
of them, instead of being trans- 
lucent, blue, or greyish, like 
many pelagic animals, are 
clothed in reds, browns, and 
dull greens like the weed amid 
which they hide. The vessel 
that is being fitted up is to 
have special arrangements for 
observation under water. Bon 
voyage, if voyaging it can be 
called ! 


The Hip-Girdle in Snakes 


The comparative anatomist 
can make dry bones live, the 
evolutionary anatomist makes 
them eloquent. Take, for in- 
stance, a recent paper by Pro- 
fessor J. E. Duerden, of Gra- 
hamstown, and Mr. R. Essex on 
the hip-girdle of a little black 
snake called Glauconia. It is 
a burrowing,  insectivorous 
creature, about six inches long, 
often found under stones in 
South Africa. Everyone knows 
that snakes are limbless; they 
row on the ground with their 
ribs and ventral scales, Though 
their pedigree is unknown, they 
are usually believed to have 
been evolved from somewhat 
lizard-like limbed ancestors. 
But they have been limbless 
for so many millions of years 
that most of them have lost all 
trace of limbs or girdles. There 
are exceptions, however, and 
in the pythons there are two 
pa that project through the 
skin on each side of the end 
of the food-canal, and are big 
enough to be of possible service 
to the snake in its creeping. 
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They can give an ugly scratch, 
and they are internally con- 
nected with vestigial hip bones. 
In the little black Glauconia the 
state of affairs is even more 
interesting. There are two 
spurs, each supported by a 
bone corresponding to the thigh 
bone or femur; but these spurs 
are buried in the tissues and 
never project. So we may as- 
sume that they are of no use. 
Yet they are connected with a 
minute hip-girdle, showing the 
usual three component parts— 
ilium, ischium, and pubis. 
This girdle is not connected 
with the backbone and is 
probably quite useless. But is 
it not eloquent of the inertia 
of life that this miniature hip- 
girdle should have persisted in 
its anatomical integrity 
through millions of years of 
uselessness? The entire girdle 
is only two millimetres across 
from side to side—a little over 
a twelfth of an inch. We hope 
Professor Duerden and his col- 
laborateur will take perfectly 
recise measurements of the 
ength and thickness of each 
part, for it would be interest- 
ing to measure them again in 
a thousand years to see if they 
have dwindled further. But 
perhaps that would be im- 
patient, 


A New Chemical Element 


Professor Lapp, of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has just an- 
nounced his discovery of a new 
chemical element. It is cer- 
tainly a rare one, and most 
probably unimportant, but the 
manner of its discovery is 
significant of the rapid advance 
of chemical and physical 
science, It has long been known 
that the chemical elements 
fall into families, more or less 
sharply defined. Fifty years 
ago Mendeléef developed the 
earlier work of Newlands and 


was able to draw up a table of 
the chemical elements in which 
these relationships were ex- 
pressed. If the elements are 
written in order of their atomic 
weights, then the second is like 
the tenth and eighteenth; the 
third, eleventh and nineteenth 
form another family, and so 
on; this is the essence of the 
“‘periodic’’ classification. Men- 
deléef was able to foretell suc- 
cessfully the properties of ele- 
ments which have been discov- 
ered since, in this way confer- 
ring on chemistry something of 
that power of prediction long 
enjoyed by the sister science of 
astronomy. 

Related elements resemble 
each other in their chemical 
character, as well as in certain 
physical properties such as com- 
pressibility and melting-point, 
and in the wave-lengths (spec- 
trum) of the light they emit 
when white-hot. All these 
properties are now recognized 
as characteristic of the outer 
layer of that complex system 
of sun and planets which is the 
ae 

ere was, however, a grou 
of elements known as the Rare 
Earth Metals,” which refused 
to fit the systematic table of 
Mendeléef; they formed a 
block in the middle of the list 
of the elements (from 57 to 
71) and they were all closely 
related. So long as only the 
outside of the atoms was con- 
sidered, it was impossible to 
make very much sense of these 
rare earth metals. In 1913, 
however, Moseley discovered 
that each element could not 
only emit a spectrum of visible 
light, but also, when attacked 
by an electric discharge, a 
spectrum of X-rays. This new 
spectrum, though at first diffi- 
cult to measure, was much sim- 
pler than the visible one; it 
was at once seen, too, that it 
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did not depend on the ‘‘family’’ 
of the element at all, but direct- 
ly on the number of the ele- 
ment’s place in the list 
in order of atomic weights. The 
X-ray spectrum is an wternal 
property of the atom dependent 
on the size of the orbits of the 
innermost planetary electrons, 
which revolve close to the cen- 
tral ‘‘sun’’ or nucleus of the 
atom. From the X-ray spec- 
trum the element can be recog- 
nized with the greatest certain- 
ty, even if it is one previously 
unknown. It is also possible to 
detect gaps in the series where 
elements are missing. Last 
year the discovery of Haf- 
nium, number 72, filled one 
of these gaps, and now number 
61, one of the rare earths, has 
been found. Only four—43, 
76, 85 and 87—remain to com- 
plete the entire series of nine- 
ty-two. All these, it should be 
noticed, are odd numbers; for 
some reason unknown, the 
even-numbered elements are, in 
general, commoner and more 
widely distributed. How satis- 
factory it will be when the four 
‘mlissing elements are found, 
but how awful if the chemists 
should find one too many! 


Edison’s Genius 


We were reading the other 
day a very interesting and pic- 
turesque life of Edison by Mr. 
F. A. Jones (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1924); and we were 
impressed afresh by the differ- 
ence between the inventive and 
the discovering genius. For we 
regard Edison as a genius in 


the strict sense. He is a man 
with a high degree of con- 
structive or creative imagina- 
tion, with supernormal] visual- 
izing power, with extraordinary 
rapidity and ingenuity of men- 
tal experiment. He suddenly 
sees a new device as a mathe- 
matician suddenly sees (so 
Poincaré tells us) the solution 
of a difficult problem. Of 
course, this is not in the least 
inconsistent with his methodi- 
cal way of keeping a ‘‘sugges- 
tion book’’ in which he regis- 
ters arrows shot at a venture. 
The path of these arrows is 
afterwards followed with pa- 
tience, and many lead nowhere. 
But to do this sort of thing 
requires merely talent, and it 
was not thus that Edison made 
his great inventions, No doubt, 
he is always ‘intending his 
mind thereunto,’’ as Newton 
said: but it seems to us idle 
to deny flashes of sheer genius. 
He himself used the word 
‘‘scratch’’ as a synonym for 
‘‘discovery,’’ but he was think- 
ing simply of chance disclos- 
ures, for which no one deserves 
any particular credit. This is 
not a good usage, for the true 
discoverer is the maker of new 
knowledge,—of knowledge that 
makes things new. Everyone 
is familiar with the exploits of 
Edison—he is already the cen- 
tre of multitudinous myths— 
but. relatively few know even 
the name of Willard Gibbs, an 
American discoverer as dis- 
tinguished as Edison, the in- 
ventor. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


MEDICAL NOTES 


Golf as an Exercise 


During the holidays, and, 
perhaps eee of them, there 
was a recrudescence of sudden 
deaths of middle-aged men on 
the golf links. It is probable 
that even more such men, after 
their game of golf, go home to 
die quietly in their beds the 
same night. In the case of those 
dying actually on the links, 
death has certainly been due to 
some structural disease in the 
circulatory system — heart, 
arteries, kidneys — and the 
death in each case would have 
been prevented if the victim 
had been medically forbidden 
to play golf. People do not suf- 
ficiently realize that golf is a 
very strenuous game. It is often 
spoken of as though it were a 
mere stroll round the links. It 
is, of course, nothing of the 
sort. On crowded links there is 
no question of strolling. You 
are often pressed from behind 
in such a manner as to cause 
you a sense of bustle; and as 
soon as you have played your 
shot, you feel you must hurry 
after the ball. Then there is 
the swinging of the arms en- 
tailed by all full shots, and the 
heavy pounding to which a 
bunkered ball too often leads, 
to say nothing of the ‘‘tensing’’ 
of the muscles while addressing 
the ball even for a putt. 


Physical Effects 


All these things, and others, 
mean a degree of physical ex- 
ertion which is quite consider- 
able to an untrained man, and 
when that man has diseased 
arteries they come to constitute 
a serious danger. Before 
adopting the advice of friends 
to ‘‘take up golf” an elderly 
man should therefore subject 


himself to a thorough examina- 
tion by a competent physician; 
such an examination, for ex- 
ample, as he would have to 
undergo were he about to in- 
sure his life. It is said that a 
young man with indigestion 
thinks he has heart disease, and 
that an old man with heart 
disease thinks he has in- 
digestion. There is enough 
truth in this to serve as a warn- 
ing against elderly men adopt- 
ing golf as a pastime without 
ascertaining beforehand that 
they are physically fit to do so; 
for the game must be regarded 
as a vigorous and sustained 
form of muscular exertion, de- 
manding a degree of pliability 
and facility of adjustment 
which (to our shame be it said) 
is not by any means common 
after fifty. In the view of an 
increasing number of medical 
men, lawn tennis is a_ better 
game for elderly people than 
golf. It is at any rate certain 
that the mental effect of play- 
ing badly at lawn tennis is 
nothing like as disturbing and 
irritating as the mental effect of 
playing badly at golf; and those 
who cultivate games for 
health’s sake should pay very 
particular attention to the 
psychic side of the health 
question. Brain is just as im- 
portant as brawn. 


Mental Effects 


The game of golf was born in 
Scotland, and is peculiarly 
suited to the Scottish tempera- 
ment. The dour unemotional 
attitude of the ordinary Scot 
towards life in general is re- 
flected in the qualities demand- 
ed by his national game. Golf 
is less well suited to the typi- 
cal Englishman, and suited 
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hardly at all to the Irish or the 
Welsh. It is a question of 
racial temperament; it would, 
for example, be difficult to 
imagine a really great golfer 
who was a Frenchman, an 
Italian, or a Spaniard. To be 
a golfer, you must be able to 
produce a consistent ‘‘game’’; 
your form, whether its level be 
good or mediocre, must above 
all things be ascertainable and 
reliable. If you play a scratch 
game to-day and one of handi- 
cap ten to-morrow, you are not 
a golfer; you are that thing 
which the Scot most distrusts, 
a harum-scarum flibbertigibbet, 
as likely to break your clubs 
across your knee at the twelfth 
hole as you are to drive 250 
yards on to the green at the 
fifth. It is a matter of tem- 
perament. 


Temperamental 


Now temperament should be 
very carefully considered in 
selecting a game for any par- 
ticular individual. For elder- 
ly people games no longer con- 
stitute the serious business in 
life, as they do to the young. A 
game to the middle-aged 
should be a recreation, a pas- 
time, from which he returns re- 
freshed in mind as well as body. 
Of golf, considered as a bodily 
exercise, I have said enough; 
but lest I should be accused of 
attacking or condemning it, let 
me add that, for the healthy 
person of the right age and the 
right temperament, I regard it 
as a most admirable pastime; 
but even for a healthy person 
of the right age but the wrong 
temperament, it is liable to be 
the reverse of admirable. 


Fitfulness 


A man of the sanguine tem- 
perament goes out to play golf 
on Sunday. He has had busi- 
ness or domestic worries durin 
the week, and he is so muc 


below top form that, playing 
level with old Jones, to whom 
he can usually give a third, he 
loses the match by 5 and 4. In 
the afternoon, fortified by his 
luncheon, he takes on young 
Brown, who is brute enough to 
chaff him for topping his first 
tee-shot, and again he loses the 
match badly. He returns home 
sore and irritable, hating every- 
body and everything, to suffer 
from indigestion at once and 
insomnia for three days. Until 
his next game he keeps on re- 
peating to himself ‘‘If only I 
had not missed that short putt 
at the tenth.’’ Now careful in- 
quiry convinces me that this 
kind of thing is very far from 
uncommon, especially in the 
case of those who play golf 
once a week from London and 
other large centres; and I pro- 
test that in such circumstances 
as I have sketched the outing 
does far more harm than good. 
A man should so select his pas- 
time that he returns from the 
muscular exercise, in which he 
wisely indulges at the week- 
end, if not in a state of mental 
exhilaration, then certainly in 
a state of equanimity. If he 
fails to do this habitually he 
should change his pastime. 
Games which do not make for 
serenity of mind are capable of 
little good to the body. Golf 
is an exacting game: it de- 
mands from its votaries that 
they shall be in good training, 
shall be of the right tempera- 
ment, and, above all things, 
that they shall play regularly. 
Fitfulness leads to frightful- 
ness, 


Dancing 


The deaths of elderly gentle- 
men on the golf links is serious 
and dramatic enough, but it is 
less serious and much less 
dramatic than the recently an- 
nounced cases of sudden death 
among young ladies in the ball- 
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room. If this had happened in 
Victorian days, it would cer- 
tainly, and rightly, have been 
attributed to tight corsets, but 
the girl of the present period 
does not wear tight corsets; un- 
less indeed the rubber stays re- 
cently so roundly condemned 
by Sir Bruce Porter can be 
placed in that category. The 
reason suggested for the unfor- 
tunate deaths of these young 
ladies is over-smoking. This is 
not a very probable cause, even 
when we admit the very exces- 
sive indulgence in cigarettes 
which is common among birds 
of this particular feather. I 
am, however, by no means sat- 
isfied that these young ladies 
were all really young. There is 
in the latter-day ballroom so 
much mutton dressed to look 
like lamb, gambolling about on 
a well-filled but tightly trussed 
stomach, that these deaths 
while dancing can probably be 
brought into the same category 
as the deaths of middle-aged 
men on the golf links. And, 
given the well-filled stomach, 
the stu atmosphere which 
usually obtains in ballrooms 
and the age of many of those 
who frolic therein, the wonder 
is that there are not more ac- 
cidents of this kind, both in 
men and women. Dancing, 
like golf, is excellent in its way 
for those of the right age who 
are in good training. Other- 
wise, it has its drawbacks and 
even its dangers. 


Reading in Bed 


Towards the end of last year 
there was some discussion in 
The Morning Post on the sub- 
ject of reading in bed. ‘‘A dis- 
tinguished authority, lecturing 
to laymen, indulged in severe 
condemnation of this practice, 
which is fairly general and 
usually regarded as harmless.’’ 
The Morning Post replied with 
a very sensible leader deprecat- 


ing the condemnation. There- 
upon ‘‘an oculist of many years’ 
experience,’’ who is obviously 
another ‘‘distinguished author- 
ity,” writes a letter strongly 
supporting the views expressed 
by the leader writer in The 
Morning Post. The reason, he 
says, why reading in bed has 
acquired a bad reputation is 
that our forefathers were de- 
endent on very indifferent il- 
umination. A candle or two at 
the side of the bed was the best 
they could hope for, and it is 
more than probable that the 
elderly among them wore 
glasses which were very unsuit- 
able. Even to-day, it is not 
unusual to find a person in day- 
time lying reading in a bed 
which faces the window, with 
no illuminant behind him. 
With a sufficient illumination 
of the page, coming from well 
behind the reader, reading in 
bed is, as far as the eyes are 
concerned, a perfectly harmless 
pastime, and, so far as the rest 
of the body is concerned, the 
recumbent has many outstand- 
ing advantages over the sitting 
sture. Arbuthnot Lane has 
rought home to us that the 
genus homo at his best is but 
partially adapted to the erect 
posture, so that as he gets older, 
if he is wise, he seizes every 
suitable opportunity of lying 
prone. Whether he adopts the 
prone position on a couch or 
in his bed, matters nothing; 
and, if in this position he wants 
to read, he can do so without 
any detriment to his eyes, pro- 
vided always that his illumin- 
ant is sufficiently in degree and 
properly placed. 


Harmlessness 


In making out a case for 
reading in bed. it would in 
reality be possible to go a great 
deal further than our friend the 
oculist has done. There are 
several people who, as soon as 
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they get into bed, begin to 
read, believing that in so do- 
ing they are inviting sleep. 
They are probably right: cer- 
tainly there is not the slightest 
objection to this practice pro- 
vided the literature is of the 
right quality. An exciting de- 
tective story, or what is called 
a ‘“‘blood and thunder” novel 
are neither of them at all suit- 
able. What is required is a 
book which is either dull or 
familiar, or both. I do not sug- 
gest the Bible, though I have 
often thought that its not in- 
eg baie presence on bedside 
tables suggested not so much a 
moral stimulant as a physical 
soporific. A book of the right 
kind tends to tire the eyes with- 
out riveting the attention. As 
the eyes tire, the upper lids 
tend to droop, and this of itself 
is highly conducive to sleep. 
The explanation of this is to be 
found in a purely sub-conscious 
association of ideas. When two 
conditions are juxtaposed in 
time and place, either will re- 
vive the other. Sleep being 
habitually accompanied by 
falling of the upper lids, any- 
thing which causes the upper 
lids to fall will induce sleep. 
Habit and memory are based 


upon the same fundamental 

principle, but that is too com- 
licated a matter for discussion 
ere, 


Advantages 


Another consideration, and a 
very important one, which may 
be advanced in favour of read- 
ing in bed is that suitable 
literature at the very end of the 
day tends to take the mind out 
of the grove in which it has 
been gyrating during the work- 
ing hours. Unless the circuit is 
broken by some means, in- 
somnia is a frequent result, and 
once a person has tasted in- 
somnia of this semi-nervous 
type, he learns to live in dread 
of it. As the darkness falls he 
asks himself whether he will 
sleep that night, and the mere 
asking the question conveys a 
suggestion of the negative. 
Some people are, of course, 
more suggestible than others. 
Those with imagination are 
more suggestible than those who 
are devoid of that doubtful ad- 
vantage, and it is, therefore, to 
the former that the practice of 
reading in bed should make the 
strongest and most beneficial 
appeal. 


LEONARD WILLIAMS. 


EMPIRE TRADE AND FINANCE 


The outstanding feature in the 
world of finance in the last few 
weeks has been the appreciation 
of the pound-dollar exchange 
which, at the time of writing, 
has touched 4.79 to the £, and 
is now but little under that fig- 
ure. This movement to with- 
in 14 per cent. of parity has 
been accompanied by a grow- 
ing feeling, notably in 
America, that Great Britain 
will shortly return to the 
gold standard. Indeed, a de- 
cision on monetary policy 
must, in any case, be made in 
1925 inasmuch as the gold em- 
bargo expires at the end of 
the year. To renew it would 
suggest to the world that the 
arguments of those who have 
argued against gold in recent 
years have prevailed, and that 
the return to a gold standard 
had been postponed until the 
Greek Kalends. The general 
opinion, however, is that this 
will not be done, or, at all 
events, that any steps taken 
after 1925 to restrict the free 
gold market will be of such a 
limited or temporary charac- 
ter as to rule out the possibility 
of another fall in the pound 
sterling exchange, and ensure 
that movements are kept within 
narrow limits. 


The Case for Gold 


The case for gold does not 
rest primarily on the argument 
that it is a perfect or stable 
standard of value (though it 
may well be claimed for it that 
it is far more stable than the 
paper standard with which 
Europe has been tormented in 
recent years), It rests rather 
on two arguments. First, 


that no practical alternative 
has been suggested that would 
be understood and serve as a 
basis on which to rebuild that 
structure of credit and mutual 
business confidence that the 
world so badly needs, and, sec- 
ondly, that gold—even if 
sometimes unstable in value— 
will have the supreme merit of 
tying up the exchanges of all 
gold using countries, and thus 
eliminating the wild exchange 
movements that have played 
such havoc in recent years with 
international trade. To achieve 
this, it would be worth runnin 
very considerable risks an 
taking steps that might involve 
the possibility of some disturb- 
ance, for there is little doubt 
that if the task were success- 
full accomplished, there 
would be a prompt improve- 
ment in the psychology of the 
business world, with effects 
second only in importance to 
the settlement of reparations 
and other outstanding prob- 
lems. 


An Empire Problem 


The matter is one of much 
greater interest than that of 
Great Britain alone; for it is 
almost certain that if this 
country goes back to gold, it 
will shortly be followed by 
some of the sound money coun- 
tries of Europe, such as Hol- 
land and Switzerland, and by 
the Dominions. 
Austria and Hungary are al- 
ready linked to gold on the gold 
exchange standard. So that 
before long we should have a 
large pope of the com- 
mercial world once again on a 
fixed exchange basis. 


Germany, ` 
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Some Difficulties 


But there are difficulties— 
some temporary, others more 
far-reaching. Among the for- 
mer is the fact that the recent 
rise in sterling has to a con- 
siderable extent been due to 
the transfer of funds from 
America to England and part 
of this has come here merely 
because the restoration of the 
pound is expected, and specula- 
tors have invested for the sake of 
making an exchange profit. 
When that aim is achieved— 
i.e., when parity is reached— 
these funds will be withdrawn, 
and the withdrawal will tend 
to drive down the exchange 
again. The new régime will 
thus be subjected to a strain 
at the very outset, the nature 
of which depends on the extent 
to which the funds invested 
here have been so employed as 
an exchange speculation and 
how far for other reasons. On 
this point, which is being 
anxiously discussed in the 
City, there can be no firm 
answer, but it is to be observed 
that the exchange had im- 
proved this summer very con- 
siderably before ever the idea 
that parity was a near possi- 
bility became at all wide- 
spread. Again, in the case of 
investments made here, Ameri- 
can banks have in many cases 
bought ‘‘forward’’ dollars—a 
procedure which deliberately 
eliminates the effect of the ex- 
change movement, and proves 
that the investment is made 
purely for the sake of the high- 
er money rates prevailing in 
England. Finally, large sums 
have been brought back to Lon- 
don from America by Euro- 
peans who invested in dollars 
a year ago during the “‘flight 
from the pound” last winter. 
There is thus reason to be con- 
fident that the speculative ele- 
ment in the recent movement 


of the pound is only to a limited 
extent responsible for the rise. 
In any case, the strain which 
would be caused by sales of 
sterling could, undoubtedly, be 
checked by the placing of a 
substantial credit in America 
at the disposal of the Bank of 
England. There is no doubt 
that the discussion of this or 
some other plan of Anglo- 
American co-operation for 
meeting the initial ‘‘strain’’ 
was the object of Mr. Norman’s 
hurried visit to America at 
Christmas time. 
Parity of Prices 

A more far-reaching diff- 
culty is the question of prices 
in England and America. If 
sterling is to remain at par it 
means that the value of money 
in England and its value in 
America must broadly bear 
the same relation as in pre- 
war days. In other words, the 
pure level of the two countries 
must be somewhere about the 
same distance above the pre- 
war level. At present English 
rices are too high, and in the 
ong run must either drop 
to the American level or 
American prices must rise. 
The former change would have 
a seriously depressing effect on 
trade at a time when the coun- 
try is still burdened with a 
large volume of unemploy- 
ment. There is, however, rea- 
son to think that the problem 
will be solved by a rise of 
American prices. This has al- 
ready begun. It is true Eng- 
lish prices have also risen, but 
the condition of trade expan- 
sion which is likely to carry on 
the movement is more pro- 
nounced in America than in 
England. If this American 
movement developed into a big 
boom, followed by a severe 
slump, Great Britain would to 
some extent share in the fluctu- 
ation and would, perhaps, re- 
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gret having tied her currency 
to the dollar. But American 
business men still have a very 
vivid recollection of the history 
of 1920, 1921 and 1922, and are 
very anxious not to repeat the 
experience. One hears in con- 
sequence a note of caution 
which suggests that the trade 
and price movement will be 
much more deliberate than five 
years ago. A return to gold, 
however, undoubtedly means 
that the trade cycle will tend 
to become, as it did before the 
war, international in charac- 
ter. This is one of the condi- 
tions to be accepted in return 
for securing exchange stability 
and is one of the risks to be 
faced. 


Future of Gold 


Taking a still longer view, 
the return of gold means that 
our future price level will be 
determined by the value of 
gold. If gold is going to rise 
as a result of the general re- 
sumption of the gold standard, 
that also means that in the lon 
run our price level will end 
downwards. This is a serious 
prospect for Great Britain, for 
it means that our war debt, 
both internal and external, 
which is fixed in terms of 
money, will represent more in 
terms of commodities, and the 
annual charge will constitute 
an increasing proportion of our 
annual production. We have 
no wish to add in this way to 
the already heavy burden of 
taxation. Fortunately, it is by 
no means certain that the re- 
turn to gold would raise its 
value. Gold production has 
been steadily proceeding since 
1914, while the nations of the 
world have learned to econo- 
mize in its use, and it is quite 
possible that by concentrating 
if as a reserve and not using it 
as actual currency, we can get 


back to a gold basis and main- 
tain a normal volume of trade 
at about present price levels 
with existing supplies of gold. 
Existing prices could not 
maintained, however, if gold 
were widely used once more as 
currency, and careful thought 
will have to be given to the 
problem of the best use of the 
world’s gold, if we are to avoid 
the difficulties that would be 
involved in a substantial and 
long continued rise in the 
value of gold. This difficul 
is some way ahead, and wi 
have to be faced if it arises, At 
present British opinion appears 
to be ripe for taking the only 
step which seems capable of 
eliminating the wide exchange 
fluctuations of the last few 
years. 

It is, however, not without 
significance that the first 
definite step has been taken by 
South Africa, whose economic 
interests are so intimately 
bound up with gold production. 
Recent cables from South 
Africa state that the Currency 
Commissioners have recom- 
mended that gold payments 
shall be resumed on July Ist 
next by allowing existing legis- 
lation to take its course and 
that the Government should 
make an immediate announce- 
ment with a view to assistin 
the restoration of the cold 
standard and maintaining it. 
The decision, which has appar- 
ently been approved by the Gov- 
ernment, will be a strong in- 
ducement for the Mother Coun- 
try to take action in the same 
sense this year. 


Record Rand Output 

But South Africa does not 
merely give us a lead. It pre- 
sents facts which should help 
to allay fears as to the future 
value of gold. The final figures 
of the output of gold from the 
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mines of the Transvaal show 
that the 1924 production was a 
record in the history of the 
field, the total amounting to 
no less than 9,597,634 fine 
ounces, which compares with 
9,133,060 fine ounces in 1923 
and 9,296,618 fine ounces in 
1916, the best previous year. 
The value of the 1924 output 
amounted to £44,601,900 as 
compared with £40,815,800 in 
1923. In 1920 and 1921, when 
the output was only just over 
eight million fine ounces the 
value was nearly as high 
as in the past year, being 
£48,183,100 in 1920 and 
£42,588,500 in 1921, thanks to 
the high premium on gold 
which then obtained. The 
profits of the Rand mining 
companies also broke fresh 
records last year and nearly 
£10 millions was distributed 
in dividends, a sum which ex- 
ceeds the previous best by half 
a million, With the rise in 
the dollar exchange rate dur- 
ing the past six months the 
premium on gold has steadily 
dwindled almost to vanishing 
point, and some of the mines 
may, consequently, find it diff- 
cult to maintain profits in 1925 
at so high a level. But there 
is no reason to anticipate a re- 
duction in the aggregate out- 
put, for the productive capacity 
of some of the older mines is 
expanding. Moreover, the com- 
panies are now reaping more 
fully the benefit of greater 
efficiency in working and lower 
costs achieved in the past two 
or three years. 


Australian Borrowing 

The successful issue in 
November in Australia of the 
Commonwealth 6 per cent. 
loan, 1930 or 19385, for 
£10,300,000 at 984 on behalf 
of the six States, moves the 
Australasian Insurance and 
Banking Record to utter the 


hope that this success ‘‘will not 
encourage the various Govern- 
ments to continue to borrow 
too freely, as in doing so they 
tend to compete unduly 
against private employment for 
capital, which can usually be 
used to greater advantage by 
private enterprise than by Gov- 
ernment methods.’’ Under ar- 
rangements made by the Loan 
Council, the States will not 
come upon the Australian mar- 
ket for fresh money during the 
year 1924-25, though certain 
maturities will have to be met. 
At a Conference last summer 
the loan requirements of the 
six States were estimated at 
£443 millions, but this was re- 
duced to £38 millions, of 
which £10 millions was to be 
floated locally, leaving £28 
millions to be borrowed in Lon- 
don. 

Since June 30th last Queens- 
land and Victoria have raised 
loans in London aggregating 
£10 millions. Such figures as 
these call attention to the 
rapidity with which the State 
debts have been growing in re- 
cent years. The journal men- 
tioned above gives the follow- 
ing interesting table :— 

Million £’s 


1918.19 1923-24 Inc. 
State debts ....... 400.6 585.0 184.4 
Interest for year 15.3 24.8 9.4 
State taxation ... 12.0 19.9 7.9 


The increase in State debts 
has been at an average of £36 
millions per annum, while in- 
terest paid has been increas- 
ing at an average rate of near- 
ly £2 millions per annum, The 
figures do not include the 
Commonwealth war debt of 
£350 millions, which, with 
other items of Common- 
wealth debt, would make 
the total debts of the Com- 
monwealth and States ap- 
proximately £940 millions, 
after allowing for duplication 
of figures. The increase in 
debts is not being accompanied 
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by a similar rate of increase 
in population, which from the 
end of 1919 to the end of 
1923 rose from 65,803,600 to 
5,749,800. The ability of Aus- 
tralia to shoulder the increas- 
ing weight of debt imposed by 
heavy loan expenditure in re- 
eent years is attributed to the 
generally favourable seasons 
and the good prices obtained 
for wool and wheat. 

America has recently evinced 
readiness to lend to Austra- 
lia, but the Record remarks 
that ‘‘past experience has 
shown that Australian borrow- 
ing requirements can be easily 
supplied by British investors 
on terms advantageous to Aus- 
tralia, and there is nothing to 
be gained by looking else- 
where.” 


Imperial Trade Progress 


The Board of Trade’s figures 
showing the direction of our 
overseas commerce are particu- 
larly interesting at the mo- 
ment, since the present Govern- 
ment has put the development 
of Imperial trade in the fore- 
front of its policy. The follow- 
ing table shows a computation 
made by the Board of Trade of 
the way in which our imports, 
exports, and re-exports were 
divided, as between the Empire 
and foreign countries, in 1913 
and in the twelve months end- 
ed September 30th, 1924, respec- 
tively. In order to arrive at 
comparable figures, our trade 
with the Irish Free State has 
been omitted from the 1923-24 
returns, while Palestine, Iraq, 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
have been treated. as ‘‘foreign 
countries” at both periods. 


In estimating the importance 
of the several totals shown, it 
should be borne in mind that, 
in the twelve months ended 
September 30th last, import 
prices were, on average, 52 per 
cent. higher than in 1913, while 
exports showed an enhance- 
ment in price of 88 per cent., 
and re-exports of 28 per cent. 

The volame of our export 
trade was, in point of fact, no 
more than 80 per cent. of that 
of 1913, which was, however, 
an unusually favourable year 
as pre-war years went, Our im- 
ports in 1923-24 were about 106 
per cent. of the 1913 volume. 


The Empire’s Share 


The most striking feature in 
the table is the comparative 
stability of the Empire’s share 
in our total trade, despite the 
vicissitudes of a decade which 
included the world-war and the 
difficult years succeeding that 
catastrophe. This stability 
does not extend, however, to 
our dealings with all the in- 
dividual Dominions and Colon- 
ies. Thus we obtained 5.14 per 
cent. of our total imports from 
Canada in 1923-4 against 3.96 
per cent. in 1913, and 4 per 
cent., against 2.64 per cent. 
from New Zealand. The con- 
tribution of the Straits Settle- 
ments and Malaya fell from 
2.62 per cent. in the pre-war 
year to 1.18 per cent. in 1923- 
24. Our most important cus- 
tomer in the latter period was 
Australia, which took 8 per 
cent. of our total exports, as 
compared with 6.56 per cent, in 
1913, while Canada’s share de- 
clined from 4.53 per cent. to 
3.71 per cent. 


(In Million &’s). 


From Imports Re-Exports Exports 
1913 1923-24 1913 1923-24 1913 1923-24. 
British Empire .....cccccccccsces 192 310 14 16 195 281 
Foreign Countries _............... 677 859 96 109 
Total —...sessssesssssseosssesosse 769 1,169 11 124 525 748 


Percent. of Empire to Total Trade 24.9 


26.5 12.4 12.2 37.2 37.6 
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Price Movement of Leading Empire Securities 
Quoted on the London Market 


Colonial Rat f D f Prices of 1924 Price Price Ris P 

Coreromenii [aieiai Matarity oneal sean T DE m 5 Fell Yaa 

% ee ee oe £ S. d. 
India 34 |After 1931 68 | 614 | 66}x| 68 |+14 530 
a 54 |Jan. 15, 1932 | 1043 | 99 | 1034 | 102x|+1ł 5 3 0 
it 43 1950—May 89 82% | 87 88 {+1 5 6 8 
1955 
Ceylon 6 1936—1951 110} | 1054 | 108x | 108 | ... 5 8 6 
Sudan 54 |By yearly draw-] 1094 | 106 | 107 | 108 |+1 § 29 
ings after 1929 
Australia 6 1931—Mar. 1, | 107 | 103 | 106 | 107 |+1 § 12 6 
1941 
‘New S. Wales | 4 1942—July 1 | 38} | 82 86x | 86 416 8 
1962 
N. Zealand 4 1948—Feb. 1 | 914 | 824] 91 89x 412 6 
1963 
Queensland 4 1940—Oct. 1| 874 | 764| 87 | 87 418 0 
1950 
Victoria 34 1929—Oct. 1] 802| 77 80 80 5 00 
1949 
W. Australia | 4 1942—Jan. 1 88 | 82 86x | 86 416 3 
1962 
Canada 34 1930—July 834 | 78 8lx | 81 eee 416 6 
1950 
S. Africa 4 1943—Mar. 1 913 | 832) 91 91 412 0 
1963 7 
Cape of Good | 34 1929—July 1| 82| 77 | 80x} 81 |+1 418 0 
Hope 1949 
Natal 3} 1934—Aug. 1! 83%] 79 83 82x | +1 510 
1944 
British East | 6 Sept. 15, 1956 | 1153 | 109 | 114 | 114 ses 520 
Africa 
Nigeria 6 1949—1979 | 1152 | 1102 | 114 | 114 ss 5 46 
Southern 34 1930—1955 81 733 | 80 80 ae 415 0 
Nigeria 
Southern 5 1934—49 1023 | 98 | 101 | 102 |+1 419 0 
Rhodesia 
Gold Coast 6 1945—Feb. 15 | 115 109 114 114 eee 5 3 0 
1970 
Sierra Leone | 4 1938—1963 89 84 87 87 Wi 4149 
Straits Settle- | 34 1937—1967 80 744| 79 79 ae 414 9 
ments 
British Guiana] 53% 1942—1972 | 107 | 1004 | 106 | 104x 1+? 5 4 0 
Trinidad 4 1917—1942 923 | 86 92 92 wae 417 0 
Jamaica 33 1919—Jan. 24 | 83% | 76 83 82x | +1 417 0 
1949 
British Govt. 

Consols 24 |AtGovt. Option) 583 | 548 | 574x| 58 |+} 46 8 
War Loan 5 1929—1947 | 103 | 984 | 1013 | 1014 [+3 418 0 
Conversion 33 After 1961 soz | 744 | 79 772 |—13 410 0 
Local Loans | 3 After 1971 68} | 62% | 66ł}x| 664] ... 410 6 

‘Colonial Corporations REONE E PEST E N es 
Calcutta (Port)| 6 1952 105 | 100 | 103 | 102x {+2 517 0 
Bombay (Port)| 4 1939—1940 81 784 | 793 | 784xi+1 636 
Johannesburg | 4 1933—1934 924 | 88 92 92 pN 5 10 
Montreal 44 1951—1953 | 94 | 89$| 92 | 92 | ... 5 2 0 
Can. Pac. Rly. (Dividend 10%)| 1764 | 1598 | 161x | 158 |—3 6 6 6t 


In calculating the yields in the above table allowance is made for profit or loss 
on redemption in the final year of maturity; accrued interest is alse deducted from 
the price of stock. {Without allowing for rate of exchange 
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CUNARD LINE 


Regular Passenger Services 


SOUTHAMPTON - CHERBOURG - NEW YORK 


s: Fastest Ocean Service in the World :: 


Liverpool - Queenstown - New York. Liverpool - Queenstown - Boston. 
Liverpool - Queenstown - Halifax, N.S. 


Liverpool - Quebec - Montreal. Liverpool - Belfast - Quebec - Montreal. 


Southampton - Cherbourg - Queenstown - Quebec - Montreal. 
Southampton - Cherbourg - Halifax, N.S. Hamburg - New York. 
Mediterranean - New York. 

Regular Freight Services to United States, Canada, France, 
Mediterranean, Levant, and Black Sea Ports. 


Sailings to Australia, New Zealand, India, China and Japan. 


LIVERPOOL : Cunard Building, Pier Head 


LONDON, E.C.2 - 51, BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, S.W.1 - 26-27, COCKSPUR ST. 
SOUTHAMPTON CANUTE ROAD. 


CHESS 
(By Brian Harley) 


Problem No. 22. By C. R. B. Sumner. 
BLACK 


DEEE 
mE E 
EO Ne 
mon Se a 


4 7 et 


a: 


WHITE 
White plays and mates in 2 moves. 
A game from the London Chess League’s Congress—Alekhin’s Defence. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
A. M. EWBANK. W. WINTER. A. M. EWBANK. W. WINTER. 


P—K4 Kt—KB3 17. Ktx R QxP 

P—K5 Kt—Q4 18. Kt—B3(g) B—Ka2 
P—Q4 $P—QBa4(a) 19. B—Q3 B—B3 
P—QB4 Kt—B2 20. B—Kt5! P—K4 
P—Q5 P—Q3 21. B x Bch(h) Px B 

PxP QxP 22. Castles Q—R3 
Kt—QB3 P—K3 23. B—Bs5 Q—B3 


Q—Kt4! Q—Q1(b) 24. R—Qz2 K—K2 
Q—K4 Kt—Q2(c) 25. KR—Q:r Kt—Br(i) 
. B—B4 Kt—B3 26.BxB QxB 
.Q—Ks(d) Kt—R3 27. R—O8 QOxR 
.R—Qr(e) Kt—Kts5 28. RxQ KxR 

13. Kt—Kt5 Q—R4 29. Q—Q2ch Kt—Q2 
14. Kt—Bych K—Qr 30. O—06 Kt—R3 
15.PxPch Kt—Qs2 31. Kt—R4 K—Br 

16. QO—B3(f) PxP 32. Kt—Bs Resigns (j) 


[Continued Overleaf. 
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E.W. TARRY & Co., Ld. 


Gold and Diamond Mining Supplies. 


PUMPING MACHINERY. 
Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


IRON & STEEL BARS, STEEL PLATES, 
BOLTS & NUTS, RIVETS, ETC., ETC. 


HARDWARE 


BRANCHES: 
KIMBERLEY, JOHANNESBURG, 
PORT ELIZABETH, JAGERSFONTEIN, (0.F.S.), 
BULAWAYO, SALISBURY (RHODESIA), 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 & 8, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


ENGINEERING WORKS, 


WITH UP-TO-DATE PLANT, 


KIMBERLEY - JOHANNESBURG. 
(AUSTRAL WORKS), 


AGENTS for 
“EVANS” PUMPS, 
“HYPER AOME” PULLEY BLOOKS, 
“STAR” WINDMILLS, 
“BRUNTONS” WIRE ROPES, 
“LISTER” PETROL ENGINES, 
“TOLEDO” MINING STEELS (Rhodesia), 
“RANSOME'’'S” AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
(Bulawayo and Northern Rhodesia). 


Machinery, Tools, and all descriptions of Hardware stocked and READY FOR 
INSTANT DELIVERY at the above Branches on the most economical terms. 
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(a) To get the Kt on B2, but there it is badly placed, and the usual 
Kt3 is preferable. 

(b) No doubt fearing 9. B—B4 and Castles. , 
(c) Development is difficult; if B—K2, 10. B—Q3 prevents Castling 


(d) ` Determined to keep Black’s KP pinned, until he is ready to cap- 


(i) He has done his best to catch the Kt on R8, and now all hope goes. 
If 25. . R—Qr1, the Q side is stalemated. Black should resign here. 

(j) Kt—K7, and thence to Qs, helping his stable companion out, can- 
not be prevented. Very finely played by the winner. 


Solution of Problem appears overleaf, 


ACROSTIC No. 22 


Night-club, gambling-hell, and bar— 
What is this? (Well, there you are !) 
Stag and moorhen, fox and hare— 

This is theirs. (Well, aren’t you there ?) 


1. There’s nothing in it, nothing. But, you see, 
Without it rather chilly you might be. 


2. In spring, we’re told, the ‘‘burnish’d dove’’ 
(Or so the poet meant) 
Is this : perhaps on branch above 
It mourns its lost descent. 


3. Blank: at beginning often found, 
And has none here, although ’tis bound. 


4. A little beast. You must not fail 
To catch it by its hairy tail. 
(No other method will avail !) 


Solution of last month’s Acrostic appears overleaf. 
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B UCHANAN’ S 


“Black & White” 


= =- e,- er M lM 


“BLACK & WHITE” has a world-wide reputation based on “quality, 
and quality alone. The largest stocks of the finest Scotch Malt 
Whiskies ensure its maintenance. | 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


CHESS 
Solution of Problem No. 22—Key move B—Kt4 
Black. White. Black. White. 
1. Kt—B5 a. Kt—Bs5s r. QKt any a. R—Q4 
1. Kt—K6 2. P—B3 1. P—Kt6 2. Kt—B3 
1. KKt else 2. R—Kı 1. KP any 2. Kt—Q6 


A neat suay on the change-mate theme, the B key making room for 
R—Kı after KKt else, instead of R—Kt4, and introducing R—Q4 after 
QKt moves, instead of R—Ks. The setting is open and attractive, the 
only ‘‘dud” units being the P’s on the R file, which control the White K 
and prevent a second solution by R x Kt. 


ACROSTIC SOLUTION No. 21 


A  leẹþp oO 
L inoleu M 
P  rimros E 
H idin G 
A toss A 


NoTes.—1. Macbeth 1, 3. 3. Herrick. 5. Matthew Arnold, 
on his cat. i 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The Young Giant State of the Commonwealth. 


LAND SETTLEMENT. 


Unequalled Opportunities for Farmers and Land Workers. 
Immense Areas of Land admirably suitable for PASTORALISTS, 
WHEAT GROWERS, ORCHARDISTS, VIGNERONS, DAIRY- 
MEN, and Mixed Farming. 
Millions of acres of abundantly productioe land awaiting development. 


THE FIRST AND LAST AUSTRALIAN PORT UF CALL 
. TO ANB FROM THE HOMELAND. 


Fer further particulars apply to the :— 


AGENT GENERAL FOR WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
Savoy House, 115-116 Strand, W.C.2. 
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Parliament Again 


The ‘‘resumption of Parliamentary activity’’ (to quote a con- 
temporary) was undistinguished and dull. M.P.’s are assured in 
their minds that nothing serious will disturb their balance, and 
they are not even going to attend a Parliament of certainties 
and safety. Only when his pocket may be in peril will the 
opulent legislator stroll across Palace Yard for a ‘‘look-in.’’ 
This will be about Budget time next April, when a crowded 
House will hoarsely cheer any relief wrung forth for the business 
community. Thereafter and there-before our Senate will be dry 
and derelict as the Sahara. 


Coming Events 

Still, times are pathologically interesting, if not positively out 
of joint. Trouble in the Labour world is simmering up for the 
summer, and house construction is not the breezy business we 
were led to expect. The railway workers are demanding more 
wages, and railway management is simultaneously claiming the 
right to pay less. This, at a time, too, when railway directors, 
fearing Socialist inroads upon their reserves of thrift, are paying 
out larger surplus dividends. Amid which the pitiful consumer 
is being sadly mulcted, having now to travel less comfortably 
than ever at three times the pre-war price. As for houses, where 
are they? Not even in the offing! Mr. Wheatley has turned 
upon the very metal Weir dwellings which he once lauded to the 
empyrean, and his party refuse to speed up construction by 
diluting labour by one jot or tittle. 
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The Poor Protocol 


Only in foreign affairs are the skies less inky. There is a 
tide in the Continental affairs of men which seems definitely on 
the turn. The Protocol is dead, nay, it stinketh. Conceived in 
the best of spirits, its logical reasonableness has proved prac- 
tically hopeless. It was to commit our nation to unforeseen and 
incalculable chances and vendettas, so that in one flash we might 
be asked to flout the United States and risk the certain dissolu- 
tion of our Commonwealth. If this was all the League of Nations 
could do, then it stood for anarchy, not order, for bloodshed 
rather than goodwill; and one thousand times rather would we 
back the British Empire as a factor, historic and living, for peace 
than this mushroom formalism with all its idealism. 


Where are We? 


But the repudiation of the Protocol cannot be allowed to 
end matters. It would be fatal and false indeed to permit any 
mistake to excuse further struggles for salvation. Something 
must be done to restore Europe, and to realign its irrational 
unions. England of all nations cannot sit tight upon the Treaty 
of Versailles and expect profit and security from its bewildering 
engagements. Where do we stand? What are our commite 
ments? Who shall be our friends? None dare confidently 
answer these questions. 


Common Sense Counsels 


It was therefore a breath of fresh air to read Mr. Churchill’s 
note to France and to know at last that the request to France 
to pay us her debts was consequent on and in quantitative relation 
to America’s insistence upon our repayment of her loan. It 
was also heartening to hear that our Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Chamberlain, had determined to make the Protocol not the ab- 
ject finale of an unhappy ending, but the jumping-off board for a 
fresh formulation of policy and the adumbration of new alliances. 
The old pact with France remains. It must remain. What- 
ever our bickerings and differences, that must be the anchor of 
our lives in port. If it was worth while helping to save France 
once, then it must be worth while keeping her safe against a 
troubled future. Her security is ours, and it must be guaranteed 
by us, at least. Only, the guarantee of French soil must not 
carry with it commitments far beyond that solid object. If 
undertakings to defend France from aggression involve our em- 
broilment in distant Latvia, or our countenance of strange Polish 
plottings, then, unhesitatingly, we must hold our hand. Not 
a cent can be spared, nor a dragoon risked for remote and 
alien causes outside our interests and control. 
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Get Together 


But Italy, France and England can, nevertheless, agree, and 
form the foundation of a wider diplomatic synthesis. The Peace 
Treaty is not such holy writ that its clauses can never yield to 
Higher Criticism. The world aches for unity and goodwill. Mil- 
lions of men rage to-day under arms across the Continent where 
a war to end war was won only five years ago. Already, econ- 
omically, under the Dawes scheme, the principle is clearly recog- 
nized that you can only restore Europe by treating her as a 
financial whole, and by including former foes in your account. 
If economically, then why not politically, too? Is not the good- 
will of 80 million Germans and 200 million Russians worth secur- 
ing, if conflict is indeed to be barred and if concord is really to 
prevail? They need not ‘‘come in’’ all at once as equal partners 
in the Grand Combine, but they can co-operate from the start 
and learn how to win fuller, richer status as the chances grow. 


Disarmament in Sight 


‘Lord Balfour has written a Note on foreign policy which is 
spoken of as a masterly culmination to his former Memorandum 
upon our debt to America, and which may yet be the ‘“‘growing 
spot’’ of our Imperial designs. He has drafted it in his capacity 
as an ordinary citizen who is outside the Cabinet, although, in- 
deed, he is the life and soul of the Committee of Imperial De- 
fence. Political schemes for future security cannot be ‘‘torn 
from their historic context’’ ; they march alongside reparations. 
Both must be considered and settled simultaneously, even if it 
means another Conference and the presence of the United States 
at the board. But we cannot expect our trans-atlantic cousins 
to send forth her envoys or to unlock their coffers solely to con- 
firm our latest prejudices or to subsidize the selfishness of par- 
ticular nations in Europe. If America takes the solemn step 
of active European aid again, then it must be really to round a 
circle which is otherwise full. In the meantime the announce- 
ment of an early meeting in America to discuss further this 
disarmament is a tonic to nerves which are all on edge with war 
and the rumours of war. 


Opium and Porter 


One result of Prohibition in America has been the increase 
of drug-taking. Morphia and heroin are derivatives of the 
poppy, and the sale of these drugs has increased there. They 
are highly deleterious, and strong moral feelings are roused 
against those who indulge in them. Mr. Stephen G. Porter, 
the American delegate at the Geneva Conference which has been 
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discussing the possible suppression of the world’s opium traffic, 
is so charged with moral indignation that it has been difficult 
to reach any agreement with him as to practical steps. In 
America, wild accusations have been levelled at the British Gov- 
ernment for allowing the manufacture of opium in India and a 
definitely limited quantity to be exported to Hong Kong and 
Singapore. A great deal of this violence can be excused if we 
remember how pleasant it is to find another nation, even a 
friendly nation, doing something which looks wrong. Our 
Press, or parts of it, have, we must remember, indulged, on 
occasions, in orgies of moral superiority at the expense of our 
neighbours. In this case there is, however, a misunderstand- 
ing which must be cleared up. 
Drug-Taking 

The morphia and heroin, which, according to observers, 
are working such evils in America, do not come from 
India. Indian opium is not suitable for the manufacture of these 
derivatives ; it is the best opium in the world for smoking, but 
otherwise it is without value. We are perfectly ready to pro- 
hibit the export of Indian opium for Chinese consumption into 
British territory, Hong Kong or Singapore, provided that the 
Chinese Government agrees to prevent the cultivation of the 
poppy in China; but it would be useless to do so as long as 
inferior and more potent opium was smuggled in from China. 
In 1907, we did come to an agreement with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that they should reduce their cultivation of the poppy, 
and we our export of opium. It worked very well till 1917, 
when revolutions in China destroyed central authority, and 
opium was produced on a larger scale than ever. The Chinese 
are, at present, helpless ; it is from China that the heroin and 
morphia consumed in America come. The sooner America 
realizes this, and that we are not the origin of their social 
trouble, the sooner are we likely to find together some solution 
of the problem. Opium is also a medicinal plant. We are not 
disposed to forbid its cultivation in India, in order to encourage 
smuggling from Persia and Turkestan; nor are we inclined to 
interfere beyond a mild point with the habits of Indian subjects. 
Strong moral crusades always create undesirable reactions, as 
America should know. We have put forward practical pro- 
posals for the strict control of the manufacture of derivative 
drugs and for restricting, to some measure, the smoking of 
opium by our subjects. 


The Earl and the Earldom of Oxford 
As all the world knows, the King has been graciously pleased 
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to bestow upon Mr. Asquith the Earldom of Oxford. It is a 
title with venerable associations, and, in the course of history, 
it has lapsed twice. The King’s object was, of course, to do 
him special honour. It was originally the title of the De Vere 
family, whose origin can be traced to the Conquest and beyond. 
It lapsed, and was given to Queen Anne’s Prime Minister, 
Robert Harley ; the Harleys kept it for nearly a hundred and 
fifty years. It lapsed again in about the middle of the last 
century. Naturally enough, the De Vere family and the 
Harley family do not like its being bestowed on another family, 
nor is the elevation of Mr. Asquith to the Earldom of Oxford 
agreeable to others who put a higher value upon pedigree than 
achievement. Mr. Asquith’s services to his country have been 
eminent ; other recent Prime Ministers have been more popular, 
but none more respected ; he is, therefore, a man whom it is 
natural and proper King and Country should honour, and hon- 
our in rather a special way. But, there is no doubt about it, 
his pedigree is short and humble. Ought this to have restrained 
the King from bestowing on him this title ? 


Snobs and Jobs 


The question is merely rhetorical, and the answer isin the nega- 
tive. Though one lady, who bears an ancient name, has compared 
the procedure to calling a new villa ‘‘Versailles,’’ the general con- 
sensus of sensible opinion is that Mr. Asquith himself reflects as 
much honour upon the title as any De Vere or Harley who has 
ever held it, and incomparably more than most of them. We 
should like to know what the collateral De Veres think of the 
collateral Harleys and their claims. The public will never hear, 
for, at the moment, the two families are agreed that the title 
should not be revived in the person of Mr. Asquith. To have 
an extinct title in your family is a possession, a shadowy one, 
it is true, but still a possession. A Harley or De Vere mother 
can say to her little son, ‘‘Johnny, if you work and are good, 
perhaps some day you will become a man and then, per- 
haps, the King will make you an Earl of Oxford like your ances- 
tors.” But, after all, other mothers can now say, though per- 
haps it is not a very wise method of education, and one too en- 
couraging to day-dreams and snobbery, to thety small sons, 
‘‘Be good, and perhaps you will become something like an Earl 
of Oxford like Mr. Asquith, who had no peerage in his family.’” 
No: there is not much in these objections, unless you have a 
sneaking belief that it is more splendid to have famous ances- 
tors than to be famous yourself. The Chinese have met the 
difficulty by ennobling a man’s ancestors as well as himself. It 
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works beautifully. We might try it, and save the expenses of 
the Heraldry Office. 


Go and See Livingstone 


It is a law of society that new forms and arts pass through 
a debased stage before they ripen to reality and truth. The 
Cinema is no exception. It has hitherto been mainly frivolous 
and sensational, and moralists as well as zsthetes must have 
wept at its crude commercialism. There is now a sure swing 
away from these tendencies, and in the Livingstone film, at pres- 
ent ‘‘showing’’ at the Philharmonic Hall, audiences have at 
last the chance of a common sense and virile interest. It is a 
vivid and unique representation of one of the most extraordinary 
careers ever led by man; and for romance, courage, adven- 
ture and nobility, the life of the ugly old Scotch doctor, who 
slaved and died in darkest Africa, is hard to beat. Why do 
not sensible people support this film and make decent art a 
financial proposition? If they do, I hear that we may soon 
witness similar pictures revealing the lives of Gordon, Nelson 
and Drake. Anyhow, one would far rather fight Trafalgar over 
again with manful Horatio in one of the ‘‘movies,’’ than sub- 
sidize Charlie Chaplin, (who did not fight in the great war) to 
make love to his latest wife in some slushy sob-stuff scene. 


Cancer Research 


Many correspondents have written to us thanking us for con- 
centrating attention upon the malady of cancer, and begging 
us to continue to discuss its investigation and treatment. We 
hasten to assure them of our abiding preoccupation in the cause 
and cure of this and other diseases, and, we hope, in our small 
way, to be helpful in promoting research and discovery. Al- 
ready cancer is a less formidable disease than it was. It is 
known to be purely local at first, and if operated upon early 
to be often permanently “‘cured.’’ Of late, too, profound and 
intricate investigations have necessarily cleared considerable 
ground. So much so that some recent researches upon a kin- 
dred disease seem as if they might ultimately illuminate the 
cancer problem, too. The particulars of these researches are 
to be published authoritatively this month, and we shall reserve 
comment upon them until then. 


Dr. Marie Stopes 


The article in a recent number upon Dr. Marie Stopes has 
drawn a shower of letters upon the ‘‘conductor’’ from this 
lady’s supporters. They abuse, challenge and exhort him. 
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Some incidentally mistake him for another of his name. Others 
urge him instantly to read the Life of Dr. Stopes, but do not 
(as, indeed, they might) send him a copy for the purpose. In 
reply, he can but state that his views of Dr. Stopes’ work and 
books are much those of the judges in her case; and that, 
however blameless her life may be, what she has written re- 
mains much of it blameworthy and mistaken ; while her gospel 
of birth control seems sketchy and premature. 


What the Judges Thought 


These views may not, of course, be valid, but they have the 
support, in the main, of the arbiters who recently tried the 
action of Sutherland v. Stopes. And if our correspondents 
really wish for a reply—well, briefly, this is ours. Ignoring any 
moral issue in considering birth control, we feel certain that, 
medically, it is a problem of such complexity that as yet no 
accredited expert can dogmatize safely one way or the other. 
Still less can a layman. Yet Dr. Marie Stopes is not an 
expert. She is medically not even a “‘doctor,’’ and, as the 
Lord Chancellor declared, she has no medical qualification. 
Lord Finlay went further. He said that it was unfortunate that 
she should use in connection with her clinic the title of ‘‘doctor’’ ; 
since many who use the clinic must come to believe that she was 
a doctor of medicine. So that we have here an unqualified 
practitioner engaged in highly technical work, concerning which 
no one as yet is fully qualified to act or speak. Is this right ? 


Science v Slush 

Our next objection to Dr. Marie Stopes is this : Although her 
books profess to be scientific they are not. They are written 
(as we have said) by someone who is not a doctor of medicine, 
and in a spirit which is the reverse of scientific. Sex (after 
all) is a besetting mystery, remorselessly interesting to young 
and old. It is generally agreed that no one should withdraw 
the curtain which covers it in the presence of youth, either crude- 
ly or rudely ; and that the worst of mistakes is for knowledge to 
fan the interest of innocence in elucidation. As the Lord Chief 
Justice said, if there must be sex teaching, let it be ‘‘in cold 
scientific language, not mixing up physiology with emotion, not 
teaching such truths as need to be taught in the language of 
adjectives and rhetoric, but with austerity, with coldness, stat- 
ing the facts, and no more.’’ There should be nothing, he 
says, in the shape of ‘‘romantic emotional rhetorical rhapsody.”’ 
Few people, says Lord Finlay, will be found to say that these 
canons have been observed by Dr. Stopes in her treatment 
of these very delicate questions. 
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What would Harvey or Jenner Say ? 


Had we not better leave the matter there, as our most learned 
judge and our Lord Chief Justice have put it. For ourselves, 
we cannot read passages in Dr. Stopes’ books without shame 
at the thought that any misguided seeker after truth should 
treat them as scientific ; and that any educated woman writing 


‘English should so debase her talents and our tongue. Quite re- 


cently, too, we read in The Sunday Express an article by Dr. 
Stopes upon the birth of her child in which she lyrically de- 
scribed its conception in the open air. What scientific purpose 
did it serve? This sort of rhapsody does harm as well to the 
cause of women, whom Anti-Feminists have always charged with 
being unable to tread the narrow, icy, scientific path alongside 
man in his vocations. 


The Cross-Word Puzzle 


The origin of the cross-word puzzle, like the origin of evil, is 
obscure. Exact information is so scanty that we must guess 
facts or ignore them. It would appear, however, that America 
is the land of its birth and infancy, and that it is living such a 
fast life as to ensure its early decease. Parents and 
others who have been assailed with queries about the name 
of Herod’s wife, or a four-lettered synonym for Cupid, 
have indulgently assigned an educational value to such scraps 
of useless information. They have not reflected that one half- 
hour of consecutive reading would furnish more information than 
a score of puzzles, and that it would be coherent information, 
with a fair chance of being remembered. An actual trial of a 
few puzzles taken from daily newspapers seems to show that, 
where the clues are ingeniously described, and the words dis- 
covered by a ransack of one’s general knowledge, the solution 
of puzzles may, as a pastime, be as entertaining as the game 
of patience. This type of puzzle, however, has become rare; 
the composers, with maps and dictionaries before them, more 
often lead the chase into ways not worth following, and are 
caught up by labour rather than skill. It is conceivable that a 
resourceful teacher of chidren might add cross-words to the 
existing modes of testing class-work, the clues serving as ques- 
tions, and the words the answers with which the children ought 
to be ready. It is possible, too, that a selection of puzzles 
might deserve a place amongst parlour-games. The debauch 
of cross-words, however, into which we have lately sunk, is not 
likely to lead to anything more than irritation and fatigue ; the 
futility of it cannot much longer evade discovery, and when all 
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is over, the Post Office will prove to be the chief gainer. It has 
not yet been hinted that these competitions are devised and 
launched by State officials in the interests of revenue. 


“A Little Learning” 

There arises periodically a complaint, from those who employ 
children just out of school, that these children are found to be 
ignorant of everything the employers think they ought to know. 
The desideratum of knowledge is seldom defined, but it begins 
with what the employers have expected and failed to find. It 
would be of more value to be told what the boys and girls had 
proved to be worth after a period, say of three months, during 
which they had had the opportunity of showing some of their 
positive qualities. The negative, however, as they have re- 
cently been reported, are sufficiently disquieting. It cannot be 
denied that the children from our costly elementary schools 
astonish us more by what they do not know than by what they 
do know, and that the former things are often the more im- 
portant. The writer of these notes, early in the present year, 
met with the name of Jack Straw, and failed to recall anything 
about him ; he entered a school near at hand, and found himself 
in a roomful of boys of eleven, who readily furnished him 
with the date and achievements of the rebel. This was in a 
small midland town. On the other hand, a medical friend in 
London acquired a prize boy from a Council School for service 
in his house, and the boy began his career by announcing a 
patient as “‘Johnson,’’ repeating the name as the owner had 
given it. When the doctor sharply ordered his boy to use the 
prefix ‘‘Mr.” he said, ‘‘Please, sir, I didn’t know he was mar- 
ried.’’ These observations do not, of course, show which was 
the better school, but the last shows a defect in the London 
school which ought not to have been possible. 


“Quis Custodiet Ipsos Custodes ?” 


Any newspaper might fill any number of columns with ex- 
periences of such defects, since nearly all people have met with 
them, and most enjoy telling them. They are not limited to 
elementary school-children. The examiners of public school 
boys at the Universities could contribute their quota. If the 
writers of complaints could themselves be examined they would, 
in their turn, afford matter for derision. All education is partial, 
and interleaved with blank pages. It is, nevertheless, undoubt- 
edly true that we do not get our money’s worth for the immense 
sums spent upon elementary education ; the blank pages are far 
too many. Nor is our money’s worth possible until we can 
improve the quality of the teachers, nearly eighty per cent. of 
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whom are women. Many of them are unexceptionable, but some 
are persons of very meagre attainments ; a fraction ought not to be 
in the teaching profession at all, and are there only for want of bet- 
ter. The scales of salary now in operation treat better and worse 
exactly alike, and give a security to indifferent teachers which 
makes it practically impossible to mend or end them. Their best 
friends will hardly plead that they are worth the salaries as- 
signed to them ; the only plea that can be urged is that the re- 
muneration will attract better qualified persons when the places 
fall vacant. No matter how high the salaries of such teachers 
may rise, their work remains even, at its best, stationary, and 
no immediate return for the outlay is possible. Its function is 
largely that of bait, and it fails even there. 


A Poor Half-Century 

The correspondents of The Daily Mail who have concerned 
themselves in this matter do not say anything that has not 
been said before. A periodical examination of teachers 
is suggested as a purgative by one correspondent, who 
is simple enough to believe that it would test the 
teachers’ ‘‘qualification to impart knowledge.” Such an 
examination, even if practicable, would be useless as a means 
of eliminating ineffective teachers. Another correspondent de- 
clares that education has made no progress since 1870, when 
so many people were sanguine enough to believe that it would 
advance by leaps and bounds. Had the ‘‘Associated News- 
papers, Ltd.’’ examined its boys in reading and spelling as one 
might have expected it to do, any printer old enough to recall 
the boys of the ’seventies would certainly deny that they had 
been improved upon. No educationalist wants to return to the 
three R’s and payment by results, but at the same time none 
is satisfied with what has been done since these things were 
abolished. The teachers, as a body, have not made adequate 
use of the large freedom they have enjoyed, and it cannot be 
denied that some have found the absence of supervision to be 
pleasantly relaxing in its effects. There are teachers who have 
themselves had no education worth speaking of, and others who 
have no real belief in it. Anyone who will make a tour of schools 
and examine the time-tables will see how often they contain 
more subjects than the staff of the school is competent to teach. 
Children pass out of these misgoverned schools unable even to 
read, except as a fourth-form boy reads ‘Latin, and so are de- 
prived of the chief means of self-instruction. It is gravely un- 
‘satisfactory. 


ENGLISH JUDGES (VII): 
LORD CHANCELLOR SOMERS 


The career of Lord Somers may be counted, even in a law- 
yer’s heaven, as almost ideal. Born of parents whose position, 
though not exalted, was very respectable; drawing strength 
alike from intellect and industry, he was enabled by his own 
merits, by the attraction he exerted over men of position, and 
by the generous affection of his colleagues at the Bar, to at- 
tain in early manhood a position where his instinct for Consti- 
tutional Law, and his aptitude for high business, were exercised 
in the settlement of the affairs of a nation upon principles which 
accorded with the genius of that nation. Profundity and 
subtlety of knowledge, the favour of friends, the chances of 
politics, all combined to associate the occasion with the man. 
Those who value Parliamentary government in a Constitutional 
Monarchy owe a debt of gratitude to the shining memory of 
John Somers. 

He sprang from a family belonging to the small landed gentry. 
One of his ancestors, in very early days, against every appar- 
ent interest, embraced the Protestant religion. His grand- 
father secured material advantage therefrom on the overthrow 
of the Roman faith in the grant of Whiteladies at Claines in 
Worcestershire, when the convent there was dissolved. His 
father, also John Somers, was an adherent of the Parliament 
against Charles I, and commanded a troop of horse in the Civil 
War. After the fighting was over, he settled down as a pros- 
perous country attorney who gained the confidence of the great 
landowners, among them the Duke of Shrewsbury, whose factor 
he became. 

A great thread of consistency, it will be found, ran 
through this family. John Somers, the elder, had three child- 
ren ; one son, the subject of this article, and two daughters, of 
whom one became the mother-in-law of the famous Lord 
Hardwicke (himself the son of an attorney), and the other 
married Sir Joseph Jekyll, who attained the office of Master 
of the Rolls. The son who concerns us was born at White- 
ladies on 4th March, 1651 ; and, consequently, was old enough 
to remember the Restoration. He was educated at the Cathe- 
dral School at Worcester and at private schools at Walsall and 
Sheriff Hales. On the 23rd of May, 1667, he matriculated at 
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Trinity College, Oxford, but did not remain in residence long 
enough to take a degree. He did not, however, waste his time 
there, but devoted himself, in rather a miscellaneous way to the 
study of languages and literature, both classic and modern. He 
had an aptitude for languages, of which, indeed, he is said to have 
mastered seven. While at Oxford he decided to be called to 
the Bar; probably the length of time which was then 
necessary to pass as a student influenced him in leaving Oxford 
so soon. 

On 24th May, 1669, he entered as a student at the Middle 
Temple and went into chambers in Elm Court. His life there 
calls for little special remark. He studied law in general, in- 
cluding that of Rome, but did not pretermit his pursuit of 
languages. He was not over-addicted to social life, holding 
a little aloof, and choosing rather to read in his study. And 
thus he began to acquire considerable knowledge of politics and 
of constitutional history. He was called to the Bar on 5th May, 
1676. It was his good fortune to attract the attention of two 
men of established position—of Sir Francis Winnington, who was 
Solicitor-General from 1674 to 1679, and of the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, who manifested a sustained interest in his agent’s 
promising son. Through the latter he became acquainted with 
the Whig group, of whom the ill-fated Lord William Russell 
and Algernon Sidney were conspicuous members. His learning 
was soon harnessed to their political chariot. In 1680 he wrote 
a small work on the Succession to the Crown, designed to 
further the Exclusion Bill. In 1681 he wrote three more: A 
Fust and Modest Vindication of the Proceedings in the Last 
Two Parliaments (a reply to Charles II’s Declaration of 8th 
April, 1681) ; The Case of Denzil Onslow, 2oth July, 1681, 
touching his election at Haslemere (directed against faggot 
voting) ; and The Security of Enghshmen’s Lives. This last 
work was written to defend the Grand Jury, which had thrown 
out a bill of indictment against Lord Shaftesbury for treason. 
The feeling that, even now, a Grand Jury may be called upon 
to perform a similar service contributed, as I have reason to 
know, to the retention of the Grand Jury system after its recent 
suspension during the Great War. 

Although Somers enjoyed a great reputation in his own branch 
of the profession, and among his political associates, he never, 
oddly enough, gained a lucrative practice. In 1688, however, 
he turned the tide when he was retained as junior counsel for 
the Seven Bishops. The nation was almost unanimous in their 
favour ; and they had the advantage of the advocacy of the most 
eminent lawyers of both political parties. It is said (I know 
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not with what truth) that the Bishops did not desire Somers to 
be retained, and that he was only briefed because Pollexfen 
refused to act without him. He did little in Court until the end 
when he made a short but telling speech for the defence, which 
contributed in no small measure to an acquittal which made the 
nation delirious with joy. 

As the Revolution followed almost immediately, Somers’ 
career was assured. At the end of the year he was elected 
Recorder of London, but declined the office. In the Conven- 
tion Parliament he was returned for Worcester and took a lead- 
ing part in the debates and negotiations which resulted in the 
vacancy of the Throne, and in the consequent accession of 
William and Mary. On 2oth March, 1689, he was elected a 
member of the Committee of the Commons to draw up an 
address of thanks for William’s declaration in favour of the 
Church of England. He succeeded in bringing about the prac- 
tical compromise of the religious settlement. Toleration was to 
pass ; the Oaths and Tests to remain ; and Comprehension to be 
abandoned. It was during this period that he showed his wizard 
skill in arranging the practical compromises which are essential 
in a supreme crisis to the working of constitutional government. 
He was chairman of the committee which drafted the Declara- 
tion of Right, and, it may be assumed with some confidence, 
that he was the main craftsman of this landmark of the Constitu- 
tion. A man of learning who shows intuitive skill in the hand- 
ling of affairs does not usually beat long or vainly at the door of 
promotion ; and it is not surprising that on 4th May, 1689, he 
‘became Solicitor-General. Six days later he was elected a 
Bencher of his Inn, and on 31st October of the same year he 
was knighted. In 1690 he became Treasurer of his Inn, a very 
exceptional compliment to a Bencher of a year’s standing. In 
this year appeared a political tract, entitled A Vindication of the 
Proceedings of the Late Parliament, A.D. 1689, which is at- 
tributed, though not with complete certainty, to his pen. As 
‘Solicitor-General he prosecuted, before Chief Justice Holt, the 
Jacobite, Lord Preston, for treason. On 2nd May, 1692, he 
succeeded Sir George Treby as Attorney-General, and, in that 
capacity, prosecuted Lord Mohun for the murder of Will Mount- 
ford, the actor whom Mrs. Bracegirdle, the beautiful actress, 
had preferred to her sinister and formidable protector. 

A law officer could, of course, then act for private clients, and, 
in this year, he appeared for the plaintiff in an action, Duke of 
Norfolk v. Germain, for criminal conversation. During the win- 
‘ter of 1692 he supported a Bill for the better protection of their 
Majesties ; but this effort was stillborn. He sat in Parliament, 
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though Attorney-General, without question. It will be remem- 
bered that when Bacon became Attorney-General the Commons 
made an exception in his favour, but resolved that no other 
Attorney-General should sit in the House. Soon after the 
Restoration the rule was broken and succeeding Attorneys-Gen- 
eral have sat in the Commons without question. 

Until 1693 William had kept the Great Seal in commission, 
but he made a change on 23rd March of that year by entrusting 
the Great Seal to Somers as Lord Keeper. The King had 
hitherto insisted on exercising the judicial patronage of the 
office, but Somers resolutely, and with success, asserted his 
right to appoint judges. In August, 1693, he, with others, 
succeeded in securing the dismissal of Sir Richard Temple from 
the Commission of Customs. In 1694 he incurred great odium 
by purging the lists of Justices of the Peace. The ostensible 
object was to dismiss those who refused to sign the Association 
for the Protection of the King and Queen, but the real purpose 
was to drive out the Tories. Justices who were known to belong 
to that Party were ruthlessly extruded, even after they had 
signed the Association. For some time Somers declined to ac- 
cept the higher rank of Lord Chancellor, though the duties were 
the same as those of the Lord Keeper. Probably the reason 
was that his means would not support a peerage, for, when on 
23rd April, 1697, he became Lord Chancellor, and subsequently 
was created a peer, he was granted two royal manors and a 
pension of £2,100. He remained in office until 1700 when, in 
circumstances which we shall examine, he was dismissed. 

During the period he was engaged in matters of High State. 
From 1694 to 1699 the wars frequently called William abroad, 
and the administration of England was entrusted in his absence 
to a body of persons called Lord Justices, of whom Somers was 
the head. So much did this identify him with the King’s 
policy that he incurred odium for measures which he actively 
opposed in council. It was not then (or for years afterwards) 
the practice to leave the government in the hands of a Cabinet ; 
nor were Ministers in theory bound to support each other. 
William acted as his own Foreign Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief, and only gradually, and a little unwillingly, felt his way 
towards party government. Somers was one of his most trusted 
advisers, but he was only an adviser. One example occurred on 
the conclusion of peace, when it was proposed to limit the Army 
to a small force entirely composed of Englishmen. The King, 
deeply wounded, threatened to leave the country altogether, 
and Somers shared the unpopularity that resulted, though, in 
fact, he was advising William in the contrary sense. He did, 
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in fact, most noble service to his King. In August, 1693, after 
the defeat of Neerwinden, he went to the Guildhall and raised 
£300,000 for the continuance of hostilities. In 1694 he per- 
suaded William to accept the Triennial Act. In the same year, 
after the death of Queen Mary, he brought about a reconcilia- 
tion, more apparent than real, between the King and Princess 
Anne. 

But, in the course of time, the nation began to weary of Whig 
Administrations. In 1698, as Somers reported, the people were 
‘‘tired out with taxes’’ and showed ‘ʻa strange spirit.’ He is 
credited with having prevented a dissolution in 1699, in which 
year a vote of censure was defeated. He was attacked by 
Davenant in the same year ina work entitled Discourse on Grants 
and Resumptions, which aimed with shrewd direction at the re- 
lations between the King and his Lord Chancellor. William 
exercised freely the right to make grants of the Royal domains, 
and, as we have seen, Somers had been one of the beneficiaries. 
The system of Crown grants had always been disliked. Even 
Jeffreys had criticized the freedom with which the Royal patri- 
mony was dissipated. The practical result was that the de- 
ficiency in the Royal revenues had to be made up by taxation, 
and the people who paid the taxes felt, somewhat sensitively, 
that these lavish grants were at their expense. Looking back- 
ward over the centuries, one realizes the truth that Constitutional 
Monarchy really came about by reason of the need for taxation. 
The King and the Lord Chancellor acted on the assumption that 
the affixing of the Great Seal to these grants was a ministerial 
act, which could not be refused. Probably, as things then were, 
this view was correct; but, in a period of transition towards 
Cabinet government, the practice ran counter to the trend of 
events. If limited to grants, it might stand scrutiny, though, 
even there, a legitimate object of criticism, but it went further. 
William concluded treaties without consulting his advisers and 
secured the affixing of the Great Seal, though his Lord Chan- 
cellor neither was aware of the contents, nor recorded the fact 
of the sealing. Such a practice could not consist with -minis- 
terial responsibility, then in the stage of embryonic development. 
Legally, the King could, as he still can, make such treaties as 
he pleases, but the practice was already otherwise. In the case 
of the First Partition Treaty, 1698, Somers had been asked to 
advise on the draft. He criticized it on the ground, which 
events showed to be fully justified, that it left too much to the 
honesty of Louis XIV. William, however, though shaken by 
the criticism, thought he could not in honour draw back, and, 
therefore, signed the Treaty. Both the Treaty and the ratifi- 
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cation were sealed by Somers, without knowing the actual con- 
tents ; and neither was enrolled in Chancery. The same pro- 
cedure was adopted with regard to the Second Partition Treaty 
of 1700, though here it is probable that Somers was never con- 
sulted at all. He was being violently attacked by the Country 
Party for his conduct in office, and that Party sought to impli- 
cate him in the piracies of Captain Kidd. Somers and others 
had formed an association, procuring a commission to Kidd to 
pursue pirates and to carry on trade. Instead of carrying out 
his duties, Captain Kidd, appraising the valuations a 
little wrongly, joined the pirates, and was eventually 
captured, tried and executed. His patrons lost heav- 
ily through his malpractices. The attacks on Somers 
in the Commons culminated in 1700 in an address to the 
King to exclude him from his counsels for ever. William de- 
sired Somers to resign, but he refused, lest resignation should 
be construed as an admission of that misconduct which he stoutly 
denied. But in April, 1700, the Great Seal was taken away 
and he never afterwards held judicial office. 

The Commons were not appeased, and next year an im- 
—— was proposed. Somers asked leave to address the 

ouse, and did so on the 14th April, 1701, in a speech so 
cogent that his adversaries were forced to adjourn the debate 
to avoid defeat. It is said that they would not have succeeded 
even to that extent, but for a mistake in the tactics of his sup- 
porters. | Harcourt made a speech reflecting upon Somers 
which Cowper answered so intemperately that heat was en- 
gendered and the debate was prolonged. Soon afterwards, the 
effect of Somers’ speech having worn off, impeachment was 
voted. The managers produced 14 charges ; six related to the 
Partition Treaties ; six alleged malversation in passing grants 
under the Great Seal ; one alleged complicity with Captain Kidd ; 
and one asserted that he had been guilty of delay in equity suits. 
The last two were manifestly unfounded. He was a heavy 
loser by Kidd’s treachery, and he had impaired his health, as 
many Lord Chancellors have done, by discharging his judicial 
functions, while bearing heavy burdens in the administration of 
government. He countered with an effective reply, and the 
Commons became solicitous for an excuse to abandon the 
charges. This they found in a dispute with the Lords on a 
question of detail. They claimed to have an equal voice with 
the Lords in settling the procedure to be adopted. Constitu- 
tionally and properly, this was not admitted, so, by way of 
protest, the Commons did not appear to support the impeach- 
ment, and Somers was acquitted on 17th June, 1701. To save 
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their faces, the lower House passed a resolution alleging that the 
Lords had been guilty of a denial of justice and had invaded the 
liberty of the subject. Their treatment of Somers led Lord 
Shrewsbury to remark, “‘Had I a son I would sooner bind him a 
cobbler than a courtier, and a hangman than a statesman.’’ 
Within a fortnight, bland and undefeated, Somers was back at 
Court. 

Sunderland had advised the King to consult the ex-Lord 
Chancellor as ‘‘the life, the soul and the spirit of the party.” 
The old lawyer advised William to dissolve Parliament so as to 
take advantage of the reaction caused by ‘Louis XIV’s recogni- 
tion of the Pretender on the death of James II, and is believed 
to have composed the King’s Speech at the opening of the new 
Parliament on 30th September, 1701. War was inevitable, and 
William made on this, his last public utterance, a solemn and 
eloquent appeal to the patriotism of the nation. But before hos- 
tilities began the King died on 8th March, 1702. And so there 
perished prematurely a stubborn, if harsh, personality which had 
played no small part in determining the Constitution, and even 
the destiny, of Great Britain. During the reign thus ended 
Somers had advanced in position from arising young barrister to a 
tried and experienced statesman. He used his influence to en- 
courage literature and the other arts, by a vigilant patronage 
which continued during his life. | He offered to contribute 
towards the expenses of Bayle’s work. He brought virtu and 
its objets into vogue. He was a member of the famous Kit- 
Cat Club and produced a very helpful pension for Addison. In 
1699 he became President of the Royal Society, and held that 
office until 1704, when he was succeeded by Sir Isaac Newton. 
He assisted and encouraged Rymer and Madox, the antiquar- 
ians, and in minor ways became the mezcenas of that efflores- 
cence of literature which made the reign of Queen Anne illus- 
trious. He was even for a time friendly with Swift, who, in 1704, 
dedicated to him his Tale of a Tub, but the misanthrope after- 
wards quarrelled with, and made truculent attacks upon, his 
former friend. 

The accession of Queen Anne for a time curtailed Somers’ 
influence. He was excluded from the new Privy Council, but 
as a member of the Whig Junta he still had great weight, and, 
throughout the reign, supported the Protestant succession. He 
assisted to procure and defend the Act of Union with Scotland. 
He became a member of the Privy Council in 1705. On the 
20th December, 1707, he carried a motion ‘‘that no peace could 
be honourable or safe which left any part of the Spanish 
Dominions in the hands of a Bourbon.’’ This motion led to the 
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fall of the Coalition in 1708, and the accession of its mover to 
office at the moment, or a little later, became inevitable. He 
was placed on a committee to examine a clerk named Gregg to 
see if any charge could be made against Harley. The inquiry 
proved a scandalous lack of care in the custody of secret docu- 
ments, but did not yield any tangible charge against the Min- 
ister. In March, 1708, pressure was brought to bear on the 
Queen to readmit Somers to office, but he was her bête noir as 
a politician. She disliked him even more (and she had far more 
power) than Queen Victoria did Mr. Gladstone. It was not 
until 27th November, 1708, that the Queen yielded and Somers 
became Lord President of the Council. His want of means ap- 
parently had continued, and in 1709, and again in 1710, he 
received £1,000 from secret service money ; payments plainly 
indefensible in the modern view. In 1710 he assisted Harley to 
eject Godolphin from the Ministry, and began to withdraw sup- 
port from Marlborough. He ranged himself against the great 
soldier’s refusal to give a regiment to Colonel Hill, the brother 
of Abigail Hill, who had supplanted the Duchess of Marl- 
borough as the Queen’s favourite. The Whigs were on the 
brink of dismissal, but Anne, paradoxically enough, now wished 
to retain Somers. He considered that he was bound to follow 
his friends into retirement, and on their fall he resigned on 19th 
September, 1710. He had, during the period taken part in 
notable legal reforms, being the principal promoter of the statute 
for reforming legal procedure which was not superseded for over 
a century. He had supported the view of Holt in the debates 
on the Aylesbury election case, and voted for the reversal of the 
majority decision against Holt in the King’s Bench. After 1710 
party cleavage became more marked, and Somers was, for the 
first time, found supporting measures merely for factious pur- 
poses. Thus in 1713 he led the Whig attack on the Acts of 
Union which he had done so much to bring about ; so formid- 
able was the assault that the statute was only saved by the use 
of proxies. The Queen’s health at this time was giving rise to 
anxiety, and the uncertainty of the succession led politicians of 
all parties to enter into communication with St. Germain. Al- 
though Somers had procured the statutes which ensured the 
Hanoverian succession he was not exempt from the prevailing 
impulse to effect insurance, and he, too, established a Stuart 
liaison. ‘*‘Who would not laugh if such a man there be? Who 
would not weep if Atticus were he?’’ Still, the accession of 
George I in 1714 brought him once again into power. He was 
sworn of the Privy Council and became a member of the Cabinet, 
though holding no office. He was granted a pension of £2,000, 
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was appointed Custos Rotulorum of Worcestershire and a Com- 
missioner to try Coronation claims. His health, which had 
caused serious anxiety from time to time, had been aggravated 
by anxiety, and he became so infirm that he seldom left his 
residence for a long time before his death in 1716. He was a 
bachelor, and the title, on his demise, became extinct. 

It is not easy to sum up his merits. He was a man beyond 
believing adroit and subtle, of vast erudition and culture, 
with incredible knowledge of affairs. His services in the diffi- 
cult days of the Revolution, and the transition from the arbitrary 
personal government of James II to the Cabinet system which 
became the rule under George I, cannot be over-estimated. It is 
to him and to his colleagues of all parties that we owe the happy 
settlement of so many grave constitutional problems, which, be- 
cause they exceeded the skill of the rulers under the Common- 
wealth, had produced (quite unnecessarily) a second Revolution. 
He was a master of close reasoning, capable of great eloquence, 
which was much assisted by his musical voice, but not a brilliant 
talker, nor able to shine conspicuously in social intercourse. As 
a rule, he was above party, though, in the course of years, the 
growing acerbity of political life led him on occasion to confuse 
party craft with statesmanship. His morals did not escape the 
breath of scandal. Few men who rise to high office ever do so 
escape ; and the reflections upon him, whether true or false, may 
be disregarded, for they did not in any way affect him as states- 
man or as judge. Though willing and even avid to acquire a 
sufficient fortune, he was neither selfish nor miserly, but was, on 
the contrary, a generous patron of the arts and sciences. 

There is not sufficient material extant to judge of his early 
efforts at the Bar. When he appeared as junior for the Seven 
Bishops he was thirty-seven years old, and had been called 
twelve years. Many men have built up a substantial practice in 
that time. He was neither then inexperienced, nor was treated 
as being so by the Court. When he was forbidden further 
argument of the point that there was no proof of publication in 
Middlesex, the Lord Chief Justice was careful to put it on the 
ground that they would not hear a multiplicity of argument on 
a single point ; and to add that he was always willing to listen 
to Somers. His final speech was a model of what a short, clear 
statement of the defence should be. He cited the two recent 
and very relevant cases on the dispensing power, viz., Thomas 
v. Sorrell and Godden v. Hales, and then took the leading 
points of the indictment and gave his reasons for contending 
that they had not been established. His principal reason why 
the Bishops’ petition to the King could not be a seditious libel 
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was curious. It was because the petition was presented to the 
King in private and alone, and, therefore, could not have acted 
upon, or been intended for, the mind of any subject. The 
State trials in which he appeared as a Law Officer call for no 
special remark. He was throughout a competent and courteous 
prosecutor. Inthe Duke of Norfolk’s case, already mentioned, 
he had to deal with a mass of revolting detail, and did so with 
restraint, even with delicacy. 

His elevation to the Bench was generally approved. Evelyn 
commented that he was “ʻa young lawyer of extraordinary 
merit.” The first case of his that is reported in Vernon was 
heard on roth March, 1693, (Sheldon v. Donner, 2 Vern. 311). 
The point was whether trustees were debarred by the terms of 
the trust from raising portions in a particular way. The Lord 
Keeper held that they were not, remarking : ‘‘Courts of Equity 
have always in the case of trusts taken the same rule of 
expounding trusts and of pursuing the intention of the parties 
therein as in cases of wills...... >? 

Peyton v. Ayliffe, (2 Vern. 312), arose on these facts. Sir 
Robert Peyton held the equity of a number of long leaseholds 
in the City. He was outlawed for high treason in James II’s 
reign, and the leaseholds were seized into the King’s hands and 
then granted to the defendant, who later obtained a transfer of 
the mortgage. Under William the outlawry was reversed. 
Ayliffe claimed that the leaseholds were his absolutely, but 
Somers held that he was merely mortgagee, and Peyton’s exe- 
cutor was allowed to redeem. 

In Hale v. Hale, (1693, Prec. ch. 50), the Lord Keeper 
decided the rights of an unborn child. Property had been as- 
signed to trustees upon trust to raise £1,500 for such child of A 
as should be living at his death. He died without issue, but 
his wife was enceinte of a daughter who was afterwards born 
alive. It was held that she was entitled to the £1,500. 

Pilkington v. Stanhope, (1694, 2 Vern. 317), was an ordinary 
claim to redeem a mortgage. The defendant, however, was 
the British Ambassador in Spain, and he was held entitled to a 
stay until he returned from his embassy. 

In Harrison v. Forth, (1695, Prec. ch. 51), a point arose on 
the doctrine of notice. A had sold lands to B who had notice 
of certain incumbrances. B sold to C who had no notice, and 
C sold to D who had notice. The question was whether a 
purchaser with notice from a former purchaser without notice 
can claim to be treated as not having had notice. The Master 
of the Rolls said he could not, but, on appeal, Somers held that 
he could, and directed that an issue was to be tried to settle 
who actually had had notice. 
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In Walsh v. Williams, (1695, Prec. ch. 54), he held that if a 
man dies intestate, leaving only nephews and nieces, they divided 
the personalty by heads and not by families (per capita, not per 
stirpes. 

a v. Bertie, (1696, 2 Vern. 333), is an instance, then 
quite common, of the Lord Chancellor calling upon Common Law 
judges to sit with him. Holt and Treby, the two Lords Chief 
Justice, assisted in this case. A testator had devised property 
to trustees upon trust for his niece (who was also his heir-at-law) 
if, within three years, she married a named individual. If she did, 
then there were elaborate trusts for her, her husband and issue. 
If she did not, then the property was to be held for other persons. 
All three judges agreed that, as she had not married the par- 
ticular individual within the time given, the property went away 
from her. Otherwise she would be better off by disobeying the 
condition. There was an appeal to the House of Lords, where 
the case was compromised. 

Bristol v. Hungerford, (1697, Prec. ch. 81), turned on a 
devise of freeholds‘to be sold to pay debts. The will directed 
that any surplus was to be paid to the executors, who were given 
legacies by another clause of the will. Lord Somers held that 
the executors must divide the surplus among the next-of-kin, 
taking the view that the direction to pay the executors merely 
meant that the heir-at-law was not to have the surplus. 

Stratton v. Grymes, (1698, 2 Vern. 357), concerned a legacy 
toa daughter. The testator added a condition that if she mar- 
ried without her mother’s consent £500 of the legacy was to go 
to someone else. She did marry without consent, and it was 
held that she lost the £500 because it was not a mere clause 
in terrorem, but there was an effective gift over. 

Bayley v. Powell, (1698, 2 Vern. 362), also concerned gifts 
to executors. The will gave to the next-of-kin and to the 
executors by name certain legacies, but did not dispose of the 
residue. The Lord Chancellor decreed that it should go to the 
next-of-kin and not to the executors. | 

Cowslad v. Cely, (1698, Prec. ch. 83), is only interesting 
because, on Lord Somers doubting whether a subpcena (writ in 
Chancery) could be served on a foreigner abroad, Mr. Hutchins 
mentioned that the Grand Duke of Tuscany had arrested the 
persons concerned in carrying out a commission issued by the 
Court for the examination of witnesses in the Grand Duke’s 
dominions. 

In Kirk v. Webb, (1698, Prec. ch. 84), the Lord Chancellor 
held that if a trustee purchased lands for himself out of the 
profits of the trust they are not held in trust for the cestui que 
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trust. This decision was affirmed in the House of Lords in 
1699, but perhaps requires some qualification with distinction. 

Lawrence v. Lawrence, (1699, 2 Vern. 365), 1s an illustration 
of the length of time for which litigation could in those days per- 
sist. A testator had by his will given a legacy to his wife, and 
had also devised part of his freeholds to her during widowhood. 
The rest of the freeholds he devised to someone else. In 1699 
Lord Somers held that she must elect between the devise and 
her dower. He said, ‘‘Although what was given to the wife was 
not declared to be in lieu and satisfaction of dower, and although 
no estate for life was devised to her but only during widowhood, 
yet in equity it ought to be taken that what was so devised 
was intended to be in lieu and satisfaction of dower, and the in- 
tention collected from the will, because the lands were given to 
other uses.” In 1702, Lord Keeper Wright reversed this 
decree. In 1715 Lord Chancellor Cowper refused to interfere 
again because the decree (of Wright L.K.) had stood so long, 
and in 1717 an appeal to the House of Lords proved unsuccess- 
ful 


In Allen v. Sayer, (1699, 2 Vern. 368), Lord Somers laid 
down the rule that equity will not suffer an infant to be barred 
by laches of his trustees, nor to be barred of a trust estate during 
his infancy. 

Draper v. Borlace, (1699, 2 Vern. 370), revealed a state of 
mind, I hope, unusual in a barrister. Mr. Hill, a practising mem- 
ber of the Bar, had advanced money upon a certain security. 
He was afterwards consulted by some people who were negotiat- 
ing to advance money on the same security. He advised that 
that money should be lent and drew the mortgage deed, includ- 
ing in it a covenant ‘‘free from encumbrances.” He omitted to 
mention his own security. He was held to be postponed to the 
mortgage of his clients. The Lord Chancellor said: “‘If he 
who only conceals his encumbrance shall be postponed much 
more ought Mr. Hill who was entrusted as counsel by the mort- 
gagees.”’ 

Yackson v. Farrant, (1699, Prec. ch. 109), was a curious 
case where Lord Somers tried to supply an omission. A testa- 
tor devised a portion to his daughter, to be paid at twenty-one, 
without saying anything about marriage. She married and died 
without attaining that age. The ‘Lord Chancellor held that, 
nevertheless, the portion was due, marriage being the cause of 
portion. This decision was reversed in the House of Lords on 
the particular facts without prejudice to the general question. 
As the law stood at that day, I suspect that the Lord Chancellor 
was right. 
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In Somers’ day the House of Lords sat as a whole to hear 
appeals, the convention whereby only such Lords as have special 
legal knowledge sit to hear appeals being undeveloped. He im- 
proved the arrangements for the judges to attend and give the 
House the benefit of their advice, and thereby greatly improved 
its efficiency as the ultimate Court of Appeal. As Lord High 
Steward he presided over the trials of the Earl of Warwick and 
of Lord Mohun for murder in a duel. He had already prose- 
cuted the latter peer for the murder of Will Mountford. 

I have left till the end the most important case that Somers 
decided because it illustrates at once the strength and weakness 
of his legal knowledge. Under Charles II it had become the 
practice for the Government to obtain from the public, usually 
the goldsmiths, who were developing into bankers, short loans on 
security of the taxes or of the Crown revenues. The method 
was to give tallies and issue orders to the Exchequer to pay the 
principal and interest as a first charge upon the taxes or revenues 
hypothecated to meet them. These advances were a favourite 
means of temporary investment. In 1667 the King declared 
that he would not suffer on any occasion an interruption of pay- 
ments. By an Act of Parliament, (19 Car. II c. 12), these ad- 
vances had been made transferable. In 1671, on the advice of 
Clifford, Charles II suspended the Exchequer payments. It 
is said that Shaftesbury conceived the idea, but let it out over 
a bottle of wine, so that Clifford, always alert, stole a march on 
him. It was announced as a temporary measure, but was con- 
tinued for a long time. The profit to the State in 1672 was 
£1,328,526. The consequences to the public were disastrous. 
Many of the goldsmith-bankers were forced into bankruptcy, 
and many of their customers were ruined with them. In 1677 
an attempt was made to put matters right by the grant of an- 
nuities. These were annuities in fee granted by letters patent 
under the Great Seal, and the annual amount was calculated at 
6 per cent. of the moneys detained. The security was the 
hereditary revenue of the excise. Great care was taken to make 
the grants as binding as possible. They contained a covenant 
by the King for himself, his heirs and successors, that due pay- 
ment should be made ; and that, if any defect should be found 
in the grant, the King or his successors would make a further 
grant ; and the Treasurer and his officers were directed to give 
the grantees the necessary tallies and to pay them. In 1683 
payments ceased ; but no steps were taken to enforce the an- 
nuities until 1689 when, as ‘Lord Somers suggested, it had be- 
come safe to sue the Crown. If the only remedy was a declara- 
tion obtained by petition of right it would not be of much use, 
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as the annuities themselves were grants under the Great Seal. 
In Wroth’s Case, (Plowd. 452), the Court of Exchequer had, on 
a petition, directed execution to issue by a writ commanding 
the treasurers and chamberlains of the Exchequer to pay the 
amount due. This precedent was now followed. Instead of a 
petition of right, the bankers presented a petition to the Barons 
of the Court of Exchequer. The Law Officers (Treby, A. G. 
and Somers, S. G.) filed a demurrer, which was overruled, and 
the Court gave the relief claimed. Then the matter was 
brought by error before the Lord Keeper, assisted by the Courts 
of King’s Bench and Common Pleas. Somers had become 
Lord Keeper and Treby was Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. The fact that both had taken part in the case as 
counsel for the Crown was not, in the practice of that day, con- 
sidered to be a bar to their sitting on the appeal. The six 
puisne judges agreed with the Court of Exchequer, but none of 
these judgments has been preserved. In June, 1695, Treby, 
C. J., delivered an opinion in favour of the Crown, and this is 
reported, though not adequately. In November, 1695, Holt, 
C. J., delivered his opinion agreeing with the nine out of ten 
judges who had found against the Crown. It was in part a re- 
ply to Treby, and has been printed in two reports, though neither 
is very informative. Lord Somers took a long time to consider 
his judgment, which was not delivered until June, 1696. It is 
said that he spent (and this he must have disliked) several hun- 
dreds of pounds in searches and books in order to get to the 
bottom of the case. This judgment is the only one which has 
been preserved in full. He agreed with Treby, so that three 
judges held one way and ten the other. (One of the Barons of 
the Exchequer had taken the same view as Treby and Somers). 
The question then arose whether the Lord Chancellor and the 
Lord Treasurer were concluded by the opinion of the majority in 
the Exchequer Chamber. The judges were consulted, and de- 
cided, by seven to three, that they were not so concluded. Upon 
that Lord Somers, there being no ‘Lord Treasurer at the time, 
gave effect to his own opinion, and, reversing the Court of 
Exchequer, dismissed the petition. The matter was taken to 
the Lords, who reversed Somers’ and restored the original judg- 
ment. Even this did not produce the desired result, and, event- 
ually, the petitioners had to accept 10/- in the £ granted to 
them by 12 and 13 Will III c.12 s.15. The reasons given 
by the Lords were then never reported (reporting of Parliament- 
ary proceedings being treated as a breach of privilege), so that 
the only material available is Holt’s judgment to the same effect. 
There is a full account of the case in 1 State Trials at p. 1, 
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where it is called The Banker’s Case. Somers’ action in this 
ease was one of the grounds of his impeachment, but it is un- 
doubted that he took the utmost pains to arrive at a nght de- 
cision. 

There were two points involved. The first was whether the 
King could alienate the hereditary revenues. All the judges 
agreed that he could. The second was a technical one, viz., 
whether the only remedy was a petition of right, or whether 
there was an alternative remedy by petition in the Court of Ex- 
chequer. It was on this second point that three judges were in 
favour of the Crown. Somers’ very elaborate and learned dis- 
cussion of the whole matter was summed up by him in three 
propositions, viz., (1) That no authors have ever mentioned 
any such remedy as was there suggested ; (2) That there is no 
record to support its existence; and (3) That there is no 
authority in any law book to favour its existence. He sets out 
a vast number of cases and instances, and discussess their rele- 
vance to the matter. He dwelt upon one point which seems to 
be accurate historically. The Barons of the Court of Ex- 
chequer were inferior and subordinate to the officers of State 
against whom relief was sought. There can be little doubt that 
the contemplation of such a remedy would have astonished the 
early Exchequer officials. On the other hand, the Court of 
Exchequer had developed into a true judicial body, though the 
historical connection with the Exchequer or Treasury was pre- 
served in a variety of ways. What would be unthinkable in a 
mere revenue court is not so extraordinary for one of His 
Majesty’s Courts of Common Law. Moreover, the purely his- 
torical view of the case obscured the fact that the right was 
admitted, the only dispute being whether there was any ade- 
quate means of redress, and it could not be denied that a petition 
of right, as it then existed, was an entirely illusory remedy. In 
Ashby v. White Holt and Somers later agreed, upon an abstrac- 
tion of profound importance, that where there was a right there 
was a remedy. As a piece of historical investigation, Somers” 
judgment is deserving of high praise and careful study, but as 
a contribution to the living science of law, the handmaiden of 
Justice, it is inferior to Holt’s. Both agreed that there was a 
wrong. They merely differed as to the remedy, but in the cir- 
cumstances Somers’ solution was derisory, giving no substantial 
relief. The case, however, has always been considered one of 
great weight, and wherever Holt and Somers agreed (and in 
the main they did agree) their authority has been held conclu- 
sive. Thus, in Thomas v. The Queen, (1874, L.R. 10, Q.B. 
31), it was held, on their authority, that a petition of right (as re- 
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modelled under Queen Victoria) lay against the Crown to enforce 
payment of damages for breach of contract. The numerous 
suppliants who have availed themselves, and are availing them- 
selves, of this remedy at the present time have to thank the 
memory of these two great judges for the right which they 
enjoy. 

he did not seek to earn a reputation as a legal writer. 
Most of his writings which touch upon law are in the nature of 
political pamphlets, and to-day have only a historical interest. 
He did, however, form a great collection of tracts, records, and 
documents bearing upon English history and Constitutional law. 
These passed into the possession of the Yorke family, and many 
were published under the title of Somers’ Tracts from 1748 to 
1752. A modern edition was brought out by Sir Walter Scott 
between 1809-1813. Unfortunately, most of Somers’ manu- 
scripts perished by a fire at the chambers of the Hon. Charles 
Yorke at Lincoln’s Inn on 24th June, 1752. 

His judicial career was short, far shorter than it would be 
now, since he resigned the Great Seal in 1700 and lived till 1716. 
In modern conditions he would have had the opportunity, during 
these years, of sitting to hear appeals in the House of Lords, 
often of presiding there and in the Privy Council, so that his 
judgments would have been available for the elucidation of 
difficult law. There are some indications that he did sit on such 
appeals, but there is no record of his judicial speeches on those 
occasions. We know that he supported Holt’s decision in 
Ashby v. White. When he ceased to be Lord Chancellor, 
Evelyn wrote of him: ‘It is certain that this Lord Chancellor 
was a most excellent lawyer, very learned in all polite literature, 
a superior pen, master of a handsome style and of easy conver- 
sation; but he is said to make too much haste to be rich, as 
his predecessor and most in place in this age did.” 

He was a great man who spent himself lavishly, and died 
worn out in the service of a nation which, on the whole, in his 
life and after death, did him justice. 


BIRKENHEAD. 


BIRDS IN THE BUSH 


There are many proverbs about birds, but, for the most part, 
they are not good ones. There is that, for instance, which 
tells us that you cannot catch an old bird with chaff. No, you 
cannot, or a young bird either, which leaves the proverb without 
much meaning. But of all the bad proverbs about birds perhaps 
the worst is that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. A 
proverb could hardly tell a bigger falsehood. A bird in the 
hand is a sad object, and worth nothing at all. If it is alive it 
is terrified, unless it is a domestic fowl, which is not in any case 
an interesting bird. If it is dead it is draggled and ugly. It is 
only while it is in the bush that a bird is worth anything. The 
proverb, indeed, can be true for those only whose love for birds 
is cupboard love, to whom a bird means the course that comes 
between the fish and the joint, and who can tell a mallard from 
an Aylesbury duck by its cayenne pepper and its orange salad 
only. 

The truth is that the greatest charm of a bird is that it is so 
clearly the outcome of its surroundings. That is a charm which 
we men and women have long since lost. What with our up- 
right posture that spurns the earth, and our boots, and our 
clothes, we have become so wholly divorced from nature that 
we look no more at home in one landscape than in another. 
Amongst rocks, or trees, or meadows, in the water or on dry 
land, we look equally in place, or equally out of it. We have 
lost all visible relation to our environment. But with birds it 
is quite otherwise. Their relation to their environment is at 
once intimate and obvious. Their forms and colours suggest 
the influence of their surroundings, and that it is the variety of 
those surroundings which accounts for the variety of the birds. 
The many differences that there are in the face of nature have 
moulded the single, primitive type of bird life into many shapes, 
making of that type an instrument for the expression of their 
own variety. 

Birds were begun, they say, by a lizard, more original than 
its fellows, who took it into his head to swoop from tree to tree, 
instead of following the usual route round by the ground ; and 
the song of birds had its origin in the reptilian squeak of satis- 
faction with which he celebrated his achievement. Since that 
lizard’s time, nature has kneaded and moulded his descendants 
to express for herself, and for us, the spirit of the trees and the 
bushes, the crags and the snow-fields, the grassy uplands and 
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the marshes, the deep waters, the shallow, and the open sea. 
In the course of time birds have become so expressive of the 
surroundings that made them that the nature of the surround- 
ings of a bird can often be inferred from its form. The inhab- 
itant of another planet, were he gifted with pictorial imagination 
of the more vivid sort which might be possessed by some 
higher race, after a walk through the bird-gallery in a museum, 
could re-create the principal types of landscape of our earth. 
Show him a stilt, with its long legs, and he would paint the shal- 
low waters and the reedy shores of our marshes. Show him 
the wings of an albatross, and he would paint the open sea with 
its landless horizon. From a bustard he would reconstruct a 
level plain, and from an eagle the rocks. A humming-bird 
would suggest to him the fragility and brilliance of the flowers 
of our tropical forests, hiding some store of desired nectar in 
the deep recesses of their bells. 

According to Mr. Thayer, who has such ingenious ideas 
about protective imitation in animals, a flamingo disguises itself 
with streaks of scarlet in order that the little shrimps may take 
him for the sunset, and thus be lulled into that peaceful mood 
which is familiar to us all at the evening hour, and in which 
they may be expected to fall a ready prey. It is, no doubt, too 
much to say that a single glance at a flamingo would enable 
an artist from Mars to reconstruct the sunsets of Turner ; but 
its long legs and its bright colours should certainly suggest to 
him the look of an African lagoon, with its splendours of fiery 
light. 

A bird suggests its appropriate landscape ; and, conversely, 
a landscape suggests its appropriate bird. If one were to lie 
for a space amongst the furze-brakes of a rough common, and 
if, after soaking oneself in its strong, bright atmosphere, one 
were to imagine the sort of bird that the common should pro- 
duce, I think that one would imagine a brisk little bird, com- 
pactly built, with some clear markings of light and dark about 
it, erratic in its ways, to suit the untamed nature of the place, 
and with a voice sharp and harsh as the prickles of the gorse. 
Presently, one would hear someone scolding in just such a voice 
from a bush near by, and one would look up, and there would 
be the very bird, a stone-chat. Or, if one were wandering in 
the woods at evening, surrendering oneself to the influence of 
their soft shadows, one would say to oneself, ‘‘The bird born of 
this place should be a mysterious bird ; in its shape there should 
be something uncanny ; its colours should be soft and dusky ; 
its flight should be the wavering flight of the moth that 
seeks a star ; its voice should be full of dreams.” Soon there- 
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after one would hear a voice that seemed not, like other voices, 
to proceed from a single point of radiation, but a voice that 
filled equally all the spaces of the wood, as the night fills them. 
It would be a low, persistent droning that swayed up and down, 
as the shadows sway when the evening wind moves the branches. 
Something would flit across the glade, half seen, on noiseless 
wings, and one would find that in the night-jar the spirit of the 
twilit woods had found its perfect expression. 

If one gets into the habit of noticing the intimate relationship 
between birds and places, one actually loses, I find, the power 
to see a place with an intelligent eye unless it is interpreted to 
one by its appropriate bird. Early last March, for instance, I 
was walking in the Cotswolds, from Cheltenham, by Bourton-on- 
the-Water, to Burford. The beginning of March, by the way, 
is a very good time for birds. The trees are still bare, and 
things are easier to see. The spring migrants have not yet ar- 
rived, and, with the smaller field of choice, identification is easier. 
The resident songsters are already in full chorus, and one can 
hear without trouble songs that are overwhelmed later by the 
more accomplished strains of the musicians from the south. 
There is the hedge-sparrow, for instance. To hear his simple 
English ballads—well, one must hear them in March, before he 
is put out of countenance by the black-caps. As I walked 
towards Bourton, I came upon a deep green valley in the hills. 
At the bottom of the valley there was a runnel of water, over- 
shadowed by a hazel hedge. There were crystals of ice upon 
the water, and snow in the shady places of the bank. I looked 
at the place ; but I did not really see it until a small bird dashed 
into the water, fluttered for a moment in a mist of sparkling 
drops, and flitted up to a twig within a few feet of me. It was 
a marsh-tit, a sober little bird, with nothing more distinguished 
about it than a black velvet cap. But, undistinguished as the 
bird was, the place, by its presence, at once became noticeable. 
The green slopes, the hazel-hedge, and the runnel of water all 
joined together into one, and assumed a common character, 
as the haunt of the marsh-tit. A scene that would have been 
forgotten in a moment, or that would, rather, never have been 
noticed at all, became stamped in memory, never to be obliter- 
ated. Later on in my walk I came down from the hills into the 
valley of the river Windrush, where it flows from Bourton 
towards the village that bears its name. The emerald green of 
the meadows was streaked with the silver of standing water, 
and a cold, grey mist, that floated in layers above the valley, 
made the place look desolate and strange. Here was a scene 
that needed interpreters very different from those of an upland 
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dene, and at once it found them. As I splashed through the 
grass, wild duck kept rising in pairs from the river with forlorn 
outcries, and swinging round and round above my head. Now 
and then, with twinkling wings, a little company of teal would 
sweep out of the mist and back into it again. A solitary heron 
said ‘‘honk,’’ and departed into the unseen. The circling 
water-fowl made the solitude of the place visible and all but 
tangible. The heron made it audible. They were its best pos- 
sible expressions. Further on, towards Barrington, the valley 
of the Windrush changes its character. The hills draw in, and 
the river runs amongst scenery that is less solitary and more 
friendly. There are neat lawns, crowned with oak and elm, 
and picturesque banks on which the trees group themselves 
decoratively. Here wild fowl would have been quite out of 
place, and there were none. But there were flocks of birds 
feeding and flying about on the lawns, and they were of just 
the right sort. About half of them were starlings, which are 
very neat birds, and quite decorative if they be looked at close- 
ly. The other half were red-wings. I recall that this was the 
first time that I had, knowingly, met that fragile wanderer, and 
I pause to celebrate it. For years I had read in my books 
about this thrush that visits us in winter from the north; but 
I had never succeeded in identifying it. The books said that it 
was to be found in flocks in the meadows. Certainly there were 
plenty of flocks in the meadows in winter ; but they seemed al- 
ways to be starlings or fieldfares, or, if they were neither of 
these, I had been accustomed to call them meadow-pipits. But 
here was a flock that was red-wings, and no other thing. The 
sun shone brightly in the right direction, from me to the birds 
and all the recognition signals were clearly visible : the thrush- 
like shape, the white bridle on the head, the reddish glow under 
the wings. Presently, one of the flock alighted within a few 
yards of me, and I saw with wonder that the dull, brown bird of 
a distant view was, to a nearer view, a miracle of splendour. In 
describing its plumage the books talk of olive brown and dull 
white and other drab effects. The books are not just. What 
I saw was a shimmering coat of mingled blues and greens, of 
tints that nature uses elsewhere in the rarer sorts of jade only. 
These tints were laced with bold streaks of glowing ivory white, 
and they were set against tints of rose, that faded out into the 
cream and chocolate of Egyptian jasper. The shape of the bird 
was slender and delicately poised, the shape of an aristocrat 
amongst thrushes. The shape of the redwing is to that of the 
song-thrush as a racer is to a cart horse. Its manner was ap- 
propriate to its appearance : it was reserved, but rather highly 
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strung, with none of the stupid, I had almost said the vulgar, 
stolidity of the song-thrush. The general effect of its appear- 
ance was that of some subtly-drawn and brightly-painted work 
of Chinese art that had been brought to life from a painted fan 
or mirror. 

How curious it is, I thought, that for several years I should 
have known that these birds were to be seen in England in 
winter, and that I should never yet have been able to see them. 
Nay, for cycles of time, as I suppose, these delicate and splendid 
creatures have been flying here in hundreds of thousands, year 
by year, animating our cold landscape with vital form and 
glorious colour, and how few have recognized them, or have 
been aware of their presence! Year by year they have lived 
with us. The fields which are familiar to us have been familiar 
to them. The lawns and the trees which we know so well, and 
which we think belong to us, they know them better, and think 
that they belong to them. They are partners with us in our 
ownership of England, and all the time we are ignorant of 
their existence. They bring life and colour to our lifeless fields 
from the most unlikely regions, from Scandinavia and Siberia, 
and we look at the fields which are full of them, and say how 
empty and dull they are in the winter-time! There must be 
some mechanism in nature by which our eyes are blinded to red- 
wings. Perhaps we are capable of a fixed quantity only of 
observation, and nature sees to it that we use it for useful things 
only. But, surely, it would not be useless that we should notice 
the red-wings. It would help us to endure the grayness and 
the emptiness of our fields in winter. But, after all, I was not 
the one to comment upon the blindness of my fellows—I, who 
had been on the look-out for red-wings for several years, and 
had only just succeeded in finding them. 

Our blindness to red-wings is but a particular case of our 
general blindness to all birds alike, save those, such as rooks 
and canaries, that actually thrust themselves upon our attention. 
The bird-nations live amongst the nations of men, have their 
established homes in town and country next door to ours, get 
their living and bring up their families there as we do, and we 
ignore them. They do not ignore us. They recognize our co- 
ownership of the earth by getting out of our way as much as 
they can. There is little of that generous spirit of toleration 
in our behaviour towards them. We do not recognize that they 
have any legal rights at all. Many a robin could show a good 
title by prescription to his hole in the bank. Many a martin 
has occupied his house long enough to enjoy the benefit of the 
Rent Restriction Acts. But what human being would admit their 
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claims inlaw? I fear that it would be idle for either of them to 
bring an action of trespass or ejectment in any of our courts. But 
the day may yet come when a bird will be recognized to have 
legal personality, and to be the subject as well as the object 
of rights. The leading case of Chelidon urbica versus 
Passeram domesticum will then settle the right of occupation 
in nests, without that regrettable personal violence below the 
eaves which is now the customary method of deciding the 
point, and the magpie whose leg is broken by a stone will be 
able to bring its action for assault and mayhem. 

The red-wings were the appropriate interpreters of the garden- 
like lawns of the narrower part of the valley of the Windrush. 
By way of contrast, soon after seeing them I saw a little owl 
that was sitting with a sinister expression on the bare branch of 
an oak. I thought, ‘‘How odd and out of place it looks. It 
does not express its surroundings, as the marsh-tit, the ducks, 
and the redwings did. It does not seem to belong to them at 
all.’ Then I reminded myself that the little owl is an alien 
immigrant, and not a native British bird. It was no wonder that 
it did not express its surroundings. It was not shaped by the 
forces of the soft British landscape, but by those of the harder 
landscapes of the continent. It was natural that it should make, 
as it were, a hole in the picture. It has a bad reputation, I 
thought, and I wish that the police would deport it as an unde- 
sirable. There would be no questions in Parliament about that. 

The relation between birds and their environment, as far as 
form and colour are concerned, has, I believe, a scientific ex- 
planation in the laws of evolution. The heron, they say, got 
its long legs because they give it an advantage over its com- 
petitors for frogs. Some say that the actual process by which 
it got them was that of spontaneous variation and natural selec- 
tion ; the longer legs that a heron had, the easier it found it to 
support a family. Others say that the process consisted only 
in the heron giving its serious attention to the situation, and 
adding a cubit to its stature by taking thought. The heron, 
we are to suppose, sat and sighed over its short legs until they 
began to grow. Although either explanation ought, no doubt, 
to satisfy the uninitiated, he must still wonder why it is that 
different birds have been led to solve identical problems in differ- 
ent ways. Why, for instance, does the spoon-bill go shrimping 
with a bill flattened one way, and held the right way up, while 
a flamingo does so with a bill flattened the other way, and held 
the wrong way up? Why does a cormorant swim after fish 
with its legs, and a penguin with its wings? The forces making 
for evolution were the same in both cases: why have they not 
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produced the same result? Variation and selection might ac- 
count for there being one sort of wader, one sort of hawk, one 
sort of warbler, and so on. But how can they account for there 
being so many different sorts of each? Selection ought to 
eliminate all types of wader, for instance, except one—the best. 
But the types are many. It certainly does seem as if Nature 
exercised its control as to the end only, and not as to the means. 
Nature says, as it were, ‘‘Here are shrimps to be caught, and a 
marsh to catch them in. See which of you can catch them 
best. One, two, three, go!’’ But the birds are free to choose 
according to their fancy the way in which they will set about 
catching them. It is a go-as-you-please race, in which char- 
acter tells ; and who would deny character to a spoon-bill or a 
flamingo ? | 

All that the scientists have to tell us about the mechanism 
of evolution still leaves us with a sense of mystery in the per- 
fection with which the innumerable types of birds are adapted 
to their surroundings. It is so mysterious that sometimes the 
uninitiated must wonder whether this mystery is not like some 
other and greater mysteries, and whether it is only mysterious 
because the question which it involves is put the wrong way 
round. Does it, indeed, need any explanation that the differ- 
ent parts of the system of nature, such as birds and their sur- 
roundings, happen to fit? Would it not need explanation only 
if they happened not to fit? The bird and its bush have grown 
up together through the generations. The bush has made the 
bird, and the bird has made the bush. It may be that there is 
no More meaning in the question, Why do they fit each other ? 
than there is in the question, Why do two and two make four ? 
In the mathematical kingdom it is the rare cases in which two 
and two appear to make five that alone are capable of analysis 
and explanation. So, it may be that, in the biological kingdom, 
analysis of the harmonies of nature is meaningless, and it is the 
rare cases only in which things appear not to fit that need, or 
are capable, of explanation. After all, it is not remarkable 
that a Dartford warbler, which lives in the closely-knit furze- 
brake, should have short legs. What would be remarkable 
would be if it had legs like a stilt. 

It may be, then, that the search for an explanation of the 
harmony between birds and their environment is a wild-goose 
chase. It may be that all that can be said about it is that the 
forms and colours of birds and those of their environment are 
parts of a single whole, and that they fit because they are un- 
able not to fit, just as two and two make four because they are 
unable to make anything else. 
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One might find an argument for this point of view, although 
it is perhaps rather a romantic than a scientific argument, in 
the voices of birds. However effective natural selection may 
have been in influencing their form and colour, how can it have 
influenced their voices? In the first place, some birds have 
voices that must surely be a serious handicap to anybody. One 
cannot but think that a yaffle, for instance, would have made 
its way better in the world by singing beautifully rather than 
by going about with an unpleasantly cynical laugh that must 
certainly make it unpopular with the woodland folk in general, 
and positively odious to its mate. In the second place, there 
is an obvious suitability to their haunts in the voices of most 
birds, which the mechanical process of natural selection seems 
inadequate, satisfactorily, to explain. There does not seem to 
be any scientific reason why living in a sheltered thicket should 
make a nightingale sing, and living in a reedy marsh should 
make a bittern boom. Nevertheless, there is an obvious harmony 
between voice and habitat in the method that each has chosen 
to express its emotions. It cannot be wholly the force of as- 
sociation that makes us think so. Even our wanderer from 
Mars, on his first visit to earth, could not fail to be impressed 
by a sense of the inappropriate were he to hear a solemn boom- 
ing from the scented shades of a suburban back-garden, or a 
joyous and impassioned melody from the sombre and limitless 
wastes of Hickling Broad. He would think at once, ‘‘these 
voices should change places.” There would be something in- 
trinsically absurd in hearing a black-cap whistling like a widgeon, 
or a widgeon warbling like a black-cap ; and yet what scientific 
reason is there why it should be the widgeon that whistles and 
the black-cap that warbles? Here, if anywhere, it must be 
character that tells. The widgeon and the bittern, the black- 
cap and the nightingale—all must have a sense of what is due 
to their surroundings. We humans have that sense, and it is 
not based on reason. It is not reason that makes us gloomy on 
a marsh, or cheerful in a garden. It is an instinctive sympathy 
with the character of the place in which we find ourselves ; and 
if the sympathy be instinctive, and not reasonable, there is no 
reason why a bird, which is a creature of instinct, should not 
feel it too. So let us believe that it is nothing more scientific 
than a susceptible temperament that makes the widgeon whistle 
during the innumerable generations for which widgeons have 
lived in desolate places ; desolation has entered into their souls, 
and it is for that reason that they cry desolately. The birds 
and their voices and the water waste are part of a whole. They 
are one ; and so it is not remarkable that they should be related, 
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for, if they were not related, then they would not be one, but 
many. 

ree I fear, be confessed that there are occasions on 
which birds do violate the laws of natural harmony, and make 
noises that are by no means in keeping with their surroundings. 
I remember one such occasion on which the breach of those 
laws was particularly gross. It was at a place no less cele- 
brated for its atmosphere than the Taj at Agra. I was linger- 
ing one evening in its lovely garden, and the spells of. kings 
and queens, long dead, were woven round me in webs of en- 
chantment that grew ever denser with the gathering dusk. The 
marble dome became a wreath in the shadow of the cypress 
trees, and the long, white fingers of the minarets were folded 
and lost in the scented hand of night. What was needed by 
the ear was a threnody from a bulbul, or at least the melancholy 
hooting of a far-off owl. But there was neither hooting nor 
threnody. Instead, two large and ugly brown birds came and 
sat in the most mysterious recess of the cypress-grove, and began 
a performance that would have been very entertaining at a 
music hall, but was quite out of place at the Taj. They gave 
a series of imitations of some of the ugliest noises that man can 
make. First, one made a noise like a man dropping a number 
of planks one upon the other with a volley of clattering bangs. 
The other took up the joke, and finished it with a big plank that 
came rattling down from the top of the pile to the bottom. Then 
the first imitated the noise which a train makes when it is 
shunting. It uttered a number of deep snorts or puffs, just as 
a shunting engine does when it is starting, and the other wound 
up with a hurricane of snorts, accelerando, as the engine does 
when it is letting off steam. Pleased with these efforts, they 
closed the act with a duet of subdued and crooning caterwauls, 
in the manner of two tom-cats that are about to engage. They 
were birds of the night-jar kind ; and one wondered at first what 
strange perversion their characters could have suffered that 
the influences of the most beautiful place in the world should 
have led them to prefer these hideous outcries to the magical 
voice, so suited to that scene of their English relation? Here, 
certainly, was a case in which things did not fit, and which 
should, therefore, be capable of explanation. Perhaps the ex- 
planation is that this nocturnal race saw a side of the character 
of Shah Jehan, while he was building the Taj, of which we are 
ignorant, and that, in consequence, it associates with the place 
ideas that are different from ours. In that case it may be that 
the discordant clamour of this outrageous caprimulgus expresses 
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the true inwardness of the Taj better than, at first hearing, we 
might suppose. 

In any case, it is pleasant to observe the harmonies of nature, 
as revealed by birds in their bushes, even though they cannot 
be explained; and to seek the explanations of the apparent 
discords, even though the explanations have to be fetched from 
far. Such observation fills the country-side with fresh interest 
and beauty ; and, even in our cities, the close relation between 
a sparrow and its house-top can give pleasure to the seeing eye. 


E. HILTON YOUNG. 


OVER THE PLAIN 


Over the misty plain to the blue hills, 

Beyond to fascinating mystery, 

Where many unknown things and fairy tales 
Make pageant for imagination’s eye— 

There Future lies, things happy, strange and sad, 
Waiting for Time’s slow hand to bring them forth ; 
There my thoughts in Adventure’s armour clad 
Wander from the dull commonplace of earth 
Drawn by the magic spell of things, unseen, 

And held by the mystic power of their charm ; 
And I would tear aside the misty screen, 

And follow where my thoughts have led, the arm 
Of distant hills not now dividing me 

From Fancy’s Land, and all I long to see. 


BETTIE WILLIAMS.* 


* The authoress, a New Zealander, is only 16. 


ARISTOPHANES AND GILBERT 


Comparisons between authors of the same type and of the 
same country are rightly regarded as odious: they savour of 
the examiner and the class-list and frequently connote a sense of 
superiority in the critic. A comparison between a comic dramatist 
of the Victorian age and the greatest and most ancient of his pre- 
decessors is not open to these objections : from a literary point 
of view its value is to emphasize the similarities and the differ- 
ences between two civilizations, and, from the personal point of 
view, it is to pay the highest conceivable compliment to the 
modern writer. It will be the purpose of the present article 
to maintain that Gilbert has high claims to be regarded as 
dimidiatus Aristophanes, and it may, at least, be doubted 
whether any other nation can produce a writer whose merits can 
be represented by so large a fraction. 

The operas of Gilbert and Sullivan are one of the really great 
creations of the later Victorian age, and at least three genera- 
tions of their countrymen owe to them much of their pleasure in 
metre and many of their happiest moments. This is a very 
great achievement, but it is necessary at the outset to add a 
word of warning. To compare Gilbert with Aristophanes as an 
author is frankly absurd. Aristophanes was a great poet: it 
may be doubted whether Gilbert ever wrote anything which de- 
serves serious consideration as poetry. Again, the conditions 
under which Aristophanes worked admitted of a comic drama 
infinitely more various and infinitely greater than anything Gil- 
bert could attempt. We, of course, suffer under two great dis- 
qualifications for an unbiased judgment. We are unable, and 
do not wish, to put Sullivan’s tunes out of our heads, and it is 
probable that the plays owe their immortality at least as much 
to the composer as to the author. But such a division of glory 
is needless. We may be content to say, like the French critic 
of Homer and Virgil : ‘‘Gilbert has made Sullivan, and it is with- 
out doubt his greatest work.’’ 

Once more, Aristophanes revelled in local allusion, and local 
allusions that come down to us through a mist of comment 
have lost their sting. Gilbert, wiser in his generation, or with 
reason more fearful of the law, has very little that is merely 
occasional in his wit. He gains thereby an advantage which 
does not really belong to him, or, rather, Aristophanes suffers 
an illegitimate handicap. He wrote for his own age and was 
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right todo so. There is wisdom, though perhaps exaggeration 
also, in Schlegel’s saying that one half of the wit of Aristophanes 
is wholly lost to the moderns. 

Before leaving this point it may perhaps be permissible for the 
writer to quote here some sentences in which he has elsewhere 
tried to sum up the essential qualities of this greatest of comic 
writers :— 

An age when all might be said on every subject; an audi- 
ence anxious for nothing so much as novelty, dissatisfied with 
` its old conceptions of theology politics, science and art; and, 
finally, a season set expressly apart for the indulgence of 
irresponsibility—no comic writer ever had so great a chance. 
How nobly Aristophanes took it the world is witness. ‘‘Buf- 
foonery carried to the point of paradox, wisdom disguised as 
insanity, and gaiety concealing the whole sum of human dis- 
appointment, sorrow and disgust, seem ready to escape those 
open but rigid lips, which are moulded to a proud perpetual 
laughter. Itisa laughter which spares neither god nor man— 
which climbs Olympus only to drag down the immortals to 
its scorn and trails the pall of august humanity in the mire, 
but which, amid its mockery and blasphemy, seems everlast- 
ingly asserting, as by paradox, that reverence of the soul 
which bends our knees to heaven and makes us reverence our 
brothers.” Truly, there is but one Aristophanes, and 
Symonds is his prophet; and, if he does not quite convince 
us of the justice of his latter claim, we shall at least agree to 
see in Aristophanes the ‘“‘voice of the superabundant youthful- 
ness of the world’ and to own him ‘‘far too naked to be 
shamed.’’ 

Those who hold that humour lies essentially in the misuse of 
logic, whether it be the logic of words or of situations, will find 
in both our authors ample grounds for their belief. The key 
to the greatest of their triumphs is. the success with which they 
remorselessly apply a formula and compel us for the moment 
to believe in it. It is reasonable, and up to a point true, to 
suggest that all men are equal, but when that point is passed 
logic gives us the humorous vision of the Gondolier kings run- 
ning on little errands for their Ministers of State and insisting 
that the Lord High Coachman is as great a man as the Lord 
High Chamberlain. It is reasonable, and within limits true, 
to maintain that women think alike ; once pass those limits and 
you reach the women of Aristophanes who do all think alike and 
whose thoughts are uniformly discreditable. In The Lysistrata, 
for example, the ladies are so fond of drink that the one 
formula which is adequate to prevent female perjury is: ‘“‘If I 
fail to keep my oath may the bowl be filled with water.’’ 

_ This form of logic leads us directly to the chorus, a necessity 
which both authors have turned to glorious gain. There is 
not the least reason why two or more people should not do or 
say the same thing: they very frequently do; but when many 
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people do or say exactly the same thing it rapidly becomes ab- 
surd, just as a foolish catchword becomes inexplicably amusing 
at the seventh or eighth repetition. Military discipline, for in- 
stance, is an admirable thing: it ensures complete uniformity 
of motion, and it is only a short step to insist on an equal uni- 
formity of ideas. A short and easy step, but when you have 
taken it you arrive at the glorious soldiers of Patience who fall in 
love as at the word of command, and weep by numbers as 
readily as they form fours. 

The logic of the Aristophanic drama proceeds on rather more 
imaginative lines and centres more round the chorus. The 
analogy between a juror and a wasp is simple: when it is logic- 
ally worked out you get a chorus and a play: the same logic 
personifies the misty thoughts of Socrates into The Clouds which 
inspire them. The line of thought is simple, and recalls the 
saying of Dr. Liddon that, when he read a dedication of a book 
to Dr. Westcott by a disciple, he thought it ought to read: ‘‘To 
the Great Fog from a Little Fog.” 

In this fundamental misuse of logic Aristophanes and Gilbert 
agree ; it is shown in the detailed experiences of their characters 
as it is in the general conception of their plays. Logic leads 
Aristophanes to the trial of the merits of poets by a pair of 
scales, for everyone agrees that words can be weighty ; logic 
suspends Socrates in a basket, for he is that much nearer to 
heaven. In The Knighis, the simple theme is that the greatest 
blackguard is inevitably the best statesman, and Cleon yields, 
as the sausage-seller brings out proof after proof of his entire 
worthlessness. We must not omit to mark the note of parody 
on which the passage ends :— 


Cleon: I wee to try a test or two before I yield, my 
riend. 
First, when you were a little boy what school 
did you attend? 
Agoracritus: My comrades licked me into shape; my school- 
room was the gutter. 
Cleon : What say’st thou? ah, the oracle! ah, thoughts 
I dare not utter! 
And after that when you began your lessons to 


apply 

Agoracritus: I learnt a man should never blush who wants to 
earn to lie. 

Cleon: Alas! what will become of me! And when you 
were a man? 

Agoracritus: I took up selling sausages, as any blackguard 
can. 

Cleon : Alas! I see no hope at all. His answers strike 


me dumb. 
Where did you ply this horrid trade—don’t say 
’twas in a slum 


er 
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Agoracritus: Of course it was—the slummiest of slums in 
Athens town. 
Cleon: Ah me, the oracle is true! farewell, my dear, 
dear crown ! 
Farewell, my crown! Another head shall wear 
you from to-day. 
Farewell! but keep my memory green. And, as 
he wears you, say 
A greater thief he cannot be; more fortunate 
he may. 


A similar logic runs through the plays of Gilbert ; Patience, 
knowing that true love must be unselfish, dared not love Gros- 
venor till she was certain he was unattractive. Strephon, the 
Member of Parliament, being half man and half fairy, was Con- 
servative to his waist, though his legs carried him into the wrong 
lobby : the Captain of the Pinafore immediately becomes a 
foremast hand when it is proved that he is the other twin and 
rot the one he supposed: Koko, the next criminal to be exe- 
cuted, is made Lord High Executioner to discourage capital 
punishment. 

The difficulty is to select an example: one may be given 
from Ruddigore as being among the less familiar of the plays : — 


Robin: I’ve only been a bad baronet a week, and I’ve com- 
mitted a crime punctually every day. 

Sir Roderic: Let us inquire into this. Monday? 

Robin: Monday was a Bank Holiday. 

Sir Roderic: True. Tuesday? 

Robin: On Tuesday I made a false income-tax return. 

All: Ha! ha! 

Ist Ghost: That’s nothing. 

2nd Ghost: Nothing at all. 

3rd Ghost: Everybody does that. 

4th Ghost: It’s expected of you. 

Sir Roderic: Wednesday? 

Robin (melodramatically ): On Wednesday I forged a will. 

Sir Roderic: Whose will? 

Robin: My own. 

Sir Roderic: My good sir, you can’t forge your own will! 

Robin: Can’t I, though! I like that! I did? Besides, if 
a man can’t forge his own will, whose will can he forge? 

Ist Ghost: There’s something in that. 

2nd Ghost: Yes; it seems reasonable. 

3rd Ghost: At first sight it does. 

4th Ghost: Fallacy somewhere, I fancy! 

Robin: A man can do what he likes with his own? 

Sir Roderic: I suppose he can. 

Robin: Well, then, he can forge his own will, stoopid! 


Verbal logic is naturally more easy to illustrate from our 
native language, for many of Aristophanes’ most brilliant verbal 
jests turn on proper names which have lost their meaning for 
us. In Gilbert the crucial instance occurs in The Pirates where 
the nurse, being hard of hearing, understood her master to say 
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that he wanted his boy apprenticed to a pirate, whereas pilot 
was in fact the word he used. There is probably no reason why 
pirates should not have apprentices, but the idea is a logical and 
humorous extension of a respectable practice. 

It is needless to illustrate the use which both writers make 
of the usual stock-in-trade of the humorist ; the pun Aristo- 
phanes uses interminably, Gilbert sparingly, out of deference, 
no doubt, to the late Victorian superstition that it is a low form 
of humour.? The mrapa zpocdoxiay, the double entendre? and 
the intentional bathos are commonplaces of all humorists : one 
illustration of the last may be given from Aristophanes because 
it occurs at the end of a beautiful piece of poetry :— 

O Sovereign King, immeasurable Air, who keepest the earth 
balanced, and blazing Ether, and sublime goddesses, ye Clouds 
of lightning and of thunder, arise, appear, dread queens in 
mid-air to your Reflector! 

This trick, it may be noticed, is commoner in Calverley than in 
Gilbert, and is, indeed, the foundation of much of his best verse. 

Parody is a weapon frequently employed by Aristophanes, 
and Euripides is, of course, the constant butt. We have had one 
instance, and another is perhaps worth giving as a specimen. 
Euripides had made Admetus cry :— 

neither in death nor life 
May I be parted from my faithful wife. 
Diceeopolis in The Acharnians echoes the cry: — 
neither in woe nor weal 
May I be parted from my pickled eel. 
Such verbal parodies have lost much of their point, but we can 
realize that both Euripides and Agathon must have failed to 
appreciate them, even at the time. 

Gilbert never employs this device, unless the great couplet 
in Patience may be counted as an esthetic parody :— 

O let me be wafted away from this blank Aceldama of sorrow 
Where the earth of a dusty to-day is the dust of an earthly 
to-morrow. 

To read Aristophanes is to realize how constant is the sense 
of humour in the Western world. A reader of The Birds will see 
that the humour of the two adventurers is borrowed from 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee : he will recognize the picture of 
the British workman in that bird, part of whose regular job is to 


Z This is only true of Gilbert as a playwright; in the Bab Ballads he 
Shows no such restraint. 


2 It should be needless to add that there is no necessary impropriety in 
this type of humour. A most respectable paper recently published a 2 oto- 
graph of a very damp and depressed looking parson at a golf match with 
the legene o Clergymen were among the spectators: they were not the least 
enthusiastic. 
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{all off the ladder, and will recall Mr. Belloc’s lines about the 
Polar Bear when the Birds boast that they need no great-coats. 
When Peithetaerus tells the priest : — 
it were a gross abuse, 
By Zeus it were! to sacrifice to Zeus. 
he is simply parodying Clough :— 
If there be God, the rich man thinks, 
It matters very little 
For I and mine, thank somebody, 
Are not in want of victual. 
Similar parallels leap to the eye in all the plays. 
The slaves’ praise of wine in The Knights recalls, as it per- 
haps inspired, a famous song of J.K.S. :— 
For mark, when men have had enough to drink 
That is the time when they begin to think 
They’re rich and prosperous, attain their ends, 
Win all their suits and benefit their friends. 
What is that but the authentic note of : — 


Have not beggars been frequently known, 
When satisfied, soaked and replete, 
To imagine their bench is a throne, 
And the civilized world at their feet? 
To attempt to pick out the best joke in Aristophanes is a fascin- 
ating but a fruitless task, and to state a preference is to ask for 
trouble, but the temptation is overwhelming. 

There is the dead man in The Frogs who is asked to take 
Dionysus’ luggage with him to the world below; he asks twelve 
oboli. Dionysus says ‘‘Come, don’t be grasping ! make it nine? 
take ten ?’’ The dead man sinks back with a superb gesture and 
Motions to the bearers. “‘Go on; I'd sooner be alive again !’’ 

Or again, there is that magnificent bit of insolence where 
Dionysus asks Xanthias if he has yet seen the murderers and 
perjurers they were told to look out for, and Xanthias points to 
the audience :— 

Those murdering villains and the perjurers too, 
Say do you see them anywhere? 
X.: Don’t you? 
I doubt if more point has ever been got into five letters than 
into Xanthias’ Zú 0’ ov. 

It is wrong to take all instances from one play, though it is 
the best, but it is impossible to refrain from quoting Æschylus’ 
superb statement of his disadvantage in the contest with 
Euripides in Hades :— 


His poetry is dead and present here, 
But mine lives still and so cannot appear. 


There are at least two supreme moments in The Clouds—the 
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first when Strepsiades first visits the Reflectory. He sees a 
disciple bent double and earnestly gazing on the ground, and 
learns that he is studying the mysteries of Tartarus and Erebus. 
He asks an innocent question : — 

Why does his backside look towards the sky? 
And the answer comes :— 

All by itself it learns astronomy. 


Again, when he has become a pupil and is wrapped in the dirty 
sheep-skin he is reproached by Socrates with inattention to his 
studies : — 

Why aren’t you thinking? Why, sir, if you please, 

I do keep thinking of these blessed fleas. 

We have lingered too long over these obvious illustrations 
and must not spare the time for similar and less necessary ex- 
amples of Gilbertian humour. Every reader will have his own 
preferences, and would rightly resent dictation. Let us only 
hazard the impression that the best examples are to be found in 
The Mikado, and that in The Mikado there are two which are 
peculiarly successful. The first is when Nanki Poo reveals him- 
self to Yum Yum :— 

N.P. (aside : Shall I tell her? Yes, she will not betray me. 
aloud): What if it should prove that after all I am no 
musician ? 

Y.Y.: There! I was certain of it directly I heard you play. 
The other lies in the phrase: ‘‘Merely corroborative detail in- 
tended to give artistic verisimilitude to a bald and unconvincing 
narrative.” That phrase and the wholly admirable song to 
which it refers are perhaps the fine flower of Gilbertian humour. 

There is one point and one alone in which Gilbert may fairly 
challenge comparison. Wonderful as the Aristophanic metres 
are, mutatis mutandis Gilbert holds his own. It is peculiarl 
difficult here to discount the effect of the music, but Gilbert’s 
wealth of resource is unparalleled in our language. It is im- 
possible to know whether most to admire his audacious but 
accurate triple rhymes, or his brilliant use of the monosyllable. 
The first are in all men’s mouths, but of the second a brief 
instance may be permitted. It shall again come from Ruddi- 
gore :— 

Cheerily carols the lark 
Over the cot. 
Merrily whistles the clerk, 
Scratching a blot. 
But the lark 
And the clerk, 


I remark, 
Comfort me not! 
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But here the choice is in very truth too great to make any 
selection possible. It is enough to hazard the opinion that the 
most Aristophanic song in Gilbert is, perhaps, Don Alhambro’s 
song in The Gondoliers, and that his great original would not 
have been ashamed of the idea of the State in which 

Party Leaders you might meet 

By twos and threes in every street 

Maintaining with no little heat 

Their various opinions. 
It is here, if anywhere, that the champions of Gilbert can con- 
duct the struggle on not too unequal ground. 

But a writer is, or should be, greater than what he writes, 
and it is when we turn to consider our authors as two contrasted 
personalities that the essential greatness of Aristophanes stands 
out beyond all possibility of comparison. 

The personality of Aristophanes shines out in every play 
that he wrote. We realize all his sympathies and antipathies 
whether we sympathize with them or not, and to one large sec- 
tion of mankind—the conservative section—he will always ap- 
pear as a prophet of their fears and forebodings. 

Mr. Bonar Law once permitted himself to say that the Con- 
servative Party included all the stupid men, and it is generally 
assumed that Disraeli could not have been a true Conservative 
because he was far too clever. Aristophanes is the eternal 
refutation of the theory that healthy conservative prejudice is 
incompatible with the most brilliant and searching intellect. He 
loathes the new type of politician as much as he loathes the 
new type of poet ; he mocks at all who are trying to alter the 
ancient, unthinking type of life which, in his mind, is everlasting- 
ly associated with the greatness of Athens ; he even, by the most 
daring of paradoxes, asserts the importance of the old religion, 
which he did as much as any man to render incredible. Vul- 
garity, effeminacy, corruption and cowardice are equally de- 
testable to him, and he hates the legal mind as wholeheartedly 
as he loathes the militarist. 

The fundamental quality of Aristophanes as a man is his 
profound conservatism. | When, in the opening scene of The 
Clouds, Strepsiades is lamenting his miseries, his first grievance 
is that the servants nowadays won't get up in the morning. 
‘‘They lie there snoring ; they wouldn’t have done that in the 
old days.’’ 'aAN ovk ay mpó rov. These five monosyllables may 
be said to represent the refrain that runs through his works, 
whether his immediate theme be the degeneracy of statesmen, 
the profligacy of women, or the extravagances of poets. His 
prejudices run through every page of his plays, and they are, 
in the main, prejudices with which we find it easy to sympathize. 
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His love of peace and of his country, his hatred of talkers and 
of little Englanders(u«poreArra), his admiration for the simple, 
honest farmer and for the man who did his duty at Marathon, 
appeal to us all, and, even in these days of higher education, we 
have a weakness for the man who wants ‘‘to send all the young 
men out hunting,’’ and whose ideal for them is that they should 
hate the agora and keep their modesty, and blush at dirty jokes, 
and behave nicely to their elders and respect their parents. 
Aristophanes regarded himself as having a message to his age; 
limited as it was, we must respect the zeal with which he 
gave it, and the conception of a poet’s duty which made him 
cry :— 

Schoolmasters may do well enough for teaching little boys, 
When grown-up man wants teaching ’tis a poet he employs. 


When we turn to Gilbert the picture is a very different one. 
It would be hard, indeed, to construct from his plays any 
coherent picture of his sympathies. We should know that he 
was interested in the Law, but we could not tell whether his 
jests are those of a friend or an enemy. We should know that 
he regarded Party Government as theoretically absurd, but we 
have no sort of idea what he would propose to substitute for it. 
We should know, it must regretfully be owned, that he 
thought a lady’s age a fair subject for joke, that he disliked 
the Aesthetic Movement, and that he admired the British Navy. 
But these sentiments are all part of the intellectual make-up of 
the average Englishman of his time. In other words, he is 
merely playing with ideas where Aristophanes is pouring out his 
soul. It is as impossible to think of Gilbert writing a pacifist 
play in war-time as it is to think of a manager who would have 
been brave enough to produce it. 

A man who lived in the most self-satisfied period of history, 
and was not (to all appearance) himself dissatisfied with it, 
cannot be compared with a man who lived in the most self-criti- 
cal city in the world and thought nothing about his criticism. 

It is time to leave the authors and to turn to their works again, 
and to consider them now from a wider point of view. 

The chief problem before a fantastic dramatist is to create 
and maintain the sense of illusion and induce us to believe that 
the world to which he leads us has a conceivable existence. 
Merely to introduce men dressed up as wasps is only to sug- 
gest a ludicrous idea, and if they then merely behave like angry 
old gentlemen we have gained nothing more than a single, acted 
parable. 

Aristophanes sometimes, as in the play to which I have 
alluded, fails in making the illusion complete, and does not, 
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indeed, aim at completeness. This is the reason why The 
Wasps and The Knights, however amusing to see, have no real 
claim to greatness as literature. In The Clouds again, great 
though much of it undeniably is, we miss the satisfaction of 
seeing one idea consistently worked out, and, regarded as a play, 
it is, in the form in which we possess it, inconsistent with itself 
in various ways. The Peace, though a delightful play, does 
not, except in the humorous episode of the Beetle, make much 
demand on our fancy, and The Acharmians hardly any at all. 

It is only in two of his plays that Aristophanes transports us 
with complete success into a wholly unreal world, and these 
two—The Birds and The Frogs—are unmistakably the greatest 
of his works. 

In Gilbert’s case the same laws apply. Some of his plays, 
as, for instance, The Yeoman of the Guard, make no demand 
on our fancy at all; one, The Pirates, turns purely on some 
verbal points which, though extremely funny, remain verbal 
only and carry no conviction. As his imagination cannot com- 
pare with that of Aristophanes he is not most successful when 
he is most completely fanciful, and Utopia has never found its 
way to the hearts of the public. 

He is happiest when he has to deal—as in The Mikado or 
The Gondoliers—with a setting which is sufficiently normal to 
make no excessive demands on his imagination or ours, and yet 
sufficiently fanciful to allow an insane logic free play. 

Patience derives its excellence from a purpose which gives it 
unity and not from any special effort of imagination, but those 
who put Jolanthe high among his successes may well think that 
he showed in that his power of artistic creation, and regret that 
he used it so seldom. 

Perhaps the best way to appreciate Aristophanes would be 
to consider what plays he would be writing to-day and how he 
would deal with his subjects. 

No doubt the advent of a Labour Government would have in- 
spired some very caustic utterances, but even'to attempt to sug- 
gest what he might say would be to violate the tacit understanding 
to give Labour a fair chance—an understanding which he would 
have entirely failed to appreciate. 

We must not venture to do more than predict that if the 
Capital Levy played, as it probably would, a large part in the 
drama, room would be found for the wife of the Labour Minister 
who had such a capital levée dress; and that it is not im- 
probable that the conclusion would be that, in spite of all the 
efforts of the Government, most of the Capital would still be 
found in the hands of Levi. It is impossible to doubt that a 
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popular feature would be Lord Haldane’s appearance as the 
oracle partially smothered in sacks of wool, and confounding his 
questioners with answers of a more than Delphic obscurity. 

Some of his other plays it is easier to reconstruct. There 
is no doubt that so sturdy a Conservative would deprecate 
modern religious innovations, and that the Anglo-Cats would 
give the title to a drama of considerable vivacity. The scene 
would open on two dissatisfied servants of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, probably Dr. Henson and Dr. Inge. They would 
deprecate their master’s passionate search for new relations ; he 
does not mind whether it is his father or his long-lost brother— 
but new relations he must have. The Anglo-Cats (appreciably 
more Catty than Anglo in appearance) would enter as a chorus 
cffering a .ireen Baby ; this would be welcomed with enthusiasm 
by the doting Archbishop, who would be delghted to hear it cry 
‘Papa, till Dr. Henson demonstrated to him that the title re- 
ferred not to himself but to the Pope. The Grey Baby of the 
Bishop of Manchester would prove equally unsatisfactory and 
its perpetual cries for Life and ‘Liberty would soon exhaust the 
patience of Dr. Inge, who would secretly strangle it. It is not 
to be doubted that the Archbishop, after some coquetting with 
the Anglo-Cats, would at last throw them over on the entry of 
thirty-nine beautiful ladies representing the Thirty-nine Articles, 
who would conclude the play by a triumphal dance. 

The conservatism of the Bishop of Durham would be il- 
lustrated by the fact that, as hens lay hen’s sons, he can hardly 
fail to be true to type, and the derisive song of the Anglo-Cats : 

Laugh — Inge Quaff — Inge 
Dance — Inge Prance— Inge 
would make a sufficiently obvious appeal. 

The Ladies in Parliament Aristophanes and Trevelyan have 
already written, but the play would be brought up-to-date. It 
would not greatly matter whether the conception was that 
women were all Conservative or all ‘Liberal ; the only essential 
would be that they shall all think the same. 

Another inevitable play is The Strikers. I am not quite sure 
what is the correct title in Greek. The chorus, from whom the 
play takes its name, would emphasize the fact that it is by 
striking good blows at Waterloo and elsewhere that the country 
has attained its success ; it would call attention to the fact that 
to say a poem or a picture is striking is to pay it a high com- 
pliment, and would draw the moral that striking alone can 
make a Nation great. How the play would end it is impossible 
to say ; possibly a semi-chorus of Anti-Strikers would be called 
into being, and the Blacklegs would surprisingly develop into 
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Blackshirts—or, perhaps, a jest would be borrowed from Cal- 
verley, and the hour of Britain’s destiny would finally strike and 
reconcile all differences. 

What other plays there would be it would take too long to 
indicate, but it may be taken as certain that one would deal with 
the Press. By a very slight and logical extension of modern 
practice all papers would pass into one hand, and would all 
contain nothing but pictures of their readers. As the one 
creditable action of a reader is, in the eyes of a newspaper pro- 
prietor, to read his paper, the autocrat would, in the end, be 
confronted with a situation in which Mr. A. is depicted reading 
his paper which contains nothing but a picture of Mr. B. en- 
gaged in the same pursuit, while his paper in turn contains 
nothing but Messrs. C., D., E., F. and Mr. N., minus one, all 
engaged in fulfilling this one supreme duty of man. 

But from these imaginations it is time, in conclusion, to re- 
turn to our great author as he was. There is no better way in 
which to combine the two authors whom we have been com- 
paring than by borrowing one of Gilbert’s greatest metres in 
which to portray Aristophanes. No one can forget the por- 
trait of the Heavy Dragoon, and even faultiness of execution 
cannot altogether spoil a legitimate idea. 

If you want a receipt to construct Aristophanes, 

King without question of comedy’s Kings, 

You should think of a sausage that’s made (as it often is) 

Out of a singular number of things; 

Ramsay MacDonald’s delight in a pacifist, 

Duke of Northumberland’s loathing for mobs, 

Poincaré’s logic apart from his massy fist, 

Maxse’s impatience to pillory jobs: 

Browning’s delight in a rhythmic experiment, 

Baldwin’s devotion to pigs in a sty, 

Johnson’s aversion to clerical merriment, 

Jeers of Jack Jones at a land that is dry; 

Stout Evangelical loathing for Popery, 

Harcourt’s abhorrence of mitre and cope-ry, 

Drunken debauchery, gross impropriety, 

Mixed with a simple and serious piety, 

Milton’s astonishing metrical gift, 

Something of Shakespeare, a little of Swift— 
Yes—yes—yes—yes, 

Borrow from each of them most of the best of them, 

Adding (I fear me) a spice of the rest of them, 

And I believe you may dare to expect 

Rather an Aristophaniec effect. 


C. A. ALINGTON. 


THE TALE OF A RECORD ELEPHANT 


The element of luck is always present in big game shooting, 
and helped me to bag the finest elephant shot in Kenya Colony 
for more than ten years. 

I was out on a brief shooting trip during the dry season in 
the thorn deserts to the south of Lake Rudolf, and one evening, 
when I had no idea that there were elephants within a long 
day’s march, went after small game in the vicinity of camp. 
had reached a small, elevated plateau, when two dark objects 
attracted my attention at the edge of a large patch of bush, at 
least three-quarters of a mile away, and I realized almost in a 
flash that I had come across a herd of elephants. Sending back 
to the camp for my heavy rifle, I sat down to consider the situ- 
ation. Speed was the one essential factor, for I calculated that 
by the time my weapon arrived there would be a bare hour of 
daylight left for the pursuit. With the exception of this fact, the 
chase should be comparatively simple. 

The animals were feeding as they went along, so moving 
quite slowly, and the wind was favourable and steady. Directly 
all was ready I ran as fast as possible to the spot where the ele- 
phants had first been seen, and it was at once evident from the 
tracks that one of them must be a splendid bull. 

I then followed the trail as fast as was conducive to steadiness, 
without unduly wasting time, and found that after proceeding 
two miles it led off the plateau, and, turning westerly, crossed 
the river Kerio. Having scaled the steep, opposite bank, I was 
overjoyed to see the herd, in single file, lumbering away not half 
a mile ahead of me as they crossed an open stretch of plain, and, 
even in the indistinct light, it was apparent that the hindmost one 
of the line was indeed a mighty animal. 

Warning my followers to keep several hundred yards behind 
me, I ran on and closed with the herd. The first thing to de- 
termine was the position of the best bull, and I quickly inspected 
the whole line of about a dozen animals, and confirmed my 
opinion that the last was by far the best. He had very massive 
tusks, almost black in colour, and must have been extremely old. 
In the fast gathering gloom, I decided to take the so-called 
heart shot, and aimed for the lowest portion of the ear when 
lying back on the body. But the fatal shot was not fired then, 
for he suddenly wheeled round at right angles and moved away. 
This was bad enough, but even more sickening was the fact that 
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the rest of the herd turned with him, and he was soon mixed up 
with the others. Luckily for me, he soon left his companions 
and came out easterly where I was waiting for him. 

The light now was almost gone, and, having once again ap- 
proached within a few yards of him, I put up the rifle only to 
find that I could no longer see the foresight! The moon, which 
was nearly full, was already brilliant, and high in the heavens, 
and, fortunately for me, clearly showed up the ivory bead fore- 
sight, fitted for nightwork. 

He stood to the first bullet, which indicated that he was 
mortally hit, and, as I was momentarily expecting him to fall, I 
did not fire the second barrel until he began slowly to turn away 
from me. He went off fairly fast and disappeared into the 
bush, while all around pandemonium raged as the terrified herd 
smashed their way through the cover, fortunately in the opposite 
directiontome. Giving the wounded bull a few moments’ grace 
for the sake of caution, I followed in the direction he had gone, 
and had scarcely entered the thorn bush before I heard him 
staggering and moaning just ahead of me. Then, with a mighty 
thud, he crashed to the ground, sending up a thick cloud of dust 
which gleamed silvery in the moonlight. 

I ran forward, only to see a huge head, with trunk uplifted 
and flung backwards, slowly rising above the top of the cover, 
as the great beast tried to struggle up on his haunches. But 
a bullet through the head put him down at once. I had barely 
time to replace the fired cartridge with a fresh round, when he 
was up on all fours with the agility of a rabbit, and towering 
above me. It was the work of an instant to give him a right 
and left in the body, and he fell for the last time. However, I 
was taking no risks at that time of the night, so gave him three 
more bullets in the back of the skull. | 

The local tribesmen feasted for days off the meat, and made 
very serviceable sandals out of the tough hide. The tusks 
proved to be a magnificent pair, weighing go and g5 lbs. ; one 
of them was much worn. In length they measured 85 and 80 
inches, with a circumference of nearly 21 inches at the gum. 


C. R. S. PITMAN. 


MY TIME IN PRISON 


Wisely, or unwisely, according to the point of view adopted, 
the average man or woman avoids even mental contact with the 
various phases of experience which prison life implies as lying 
quite outside the range of normal interests. To most, prisons 
are just ugly, Bastille-like buildings where the criminal expiates 
his crime, and is supposed to be deterred from doing it again. 
They are places of secrecy and mystery, and their inmates are 
persons from whom society shrinks with pity or aversion, as the 
case may be. Yet if one considers the complex forces which 
produce the criminal, the nature of the influences which mould 
him for better or worse, and the importance of the problem of 
crime and its treatment as it affects the well-being of society as 
a whole, it is doubtful whether this studied avoidance of what 
is generally regarded as a sordid subject does not do more harm 
than good. My object in attempting to describe certain aspects 
of life in local and convict prisons is not to excite morbid 
curiosity, but to stimulate a healthy interest in the lives and con- 
ditions of that melancholy army of boys and girls, men and 
women, who, for various reasons, find themselves in prison. 
Every day that passes some hundreds of people pass from the 
glory of God’s sunshine into the sombre shadows of the House 
of Pain and vain regrets. To some it is the via dolorosa that 
leads to nobler heights of endeavour ; to many it is the road that 
leads to hopelessness and despair. And if I prefer to stress the 
darker aspects of prison life, it is not because I am obsessed 
by them, but because I feel that it is more helpful to give an 
account of certain positive efforts that are being made to estab- 
lish the prison system on a more humane and helpful basis. 
This can best be done by indicating the contrast between the con- 
ditions which existed at the time of my conviction and those 
which exist to-day. 

In August, 1918, for reasons with which I will not trouble 
the reader, I found myself in the dock at the London Sessions, 
charged with an offence against property. For nearly a month 
I had been in Brixton prison awaiting trial, and at last the 
strain of prolonged suspense was to end. Personally, I was 
more distressed by the waiting than by the actual sentence 
passed. For, although penal servitude had for me all the 
terrors of the unknown, I experienced positive relief when the 
chairman, Mr. Laurie, sent me to penal servitude for five years. 
I heard the sentence quite unmoved ; not, I think, because I 
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was callous or indifferent, but because I had resigned myself 
to any contingency. All the while I was in the dock the lines 
of Henley’s Invicta were running through my mind, and I men- 
tally repeated them again and again. The day before, a friend 
now dead, alas !) came to see me, and his final words were : 

Bite on the bullet, old chap.” I was biting on the bullet. 
My only sensation for some hours after conviction was one of 
intense relief, and a vague sense of readjustment to the new con- 
ditions. I know that when I left the dock and was locked in a 
tiny cell with another fellow I felt more concern for him than for 
myself, because he had only recently been married, and, falling 
on evil times, had committed a burglary and had got eighteen 
months for it. I discussed my own position quite impersonally, 
and without the least consciousness of bitterness or sense of 
thjustice. The journey to Wormwood Scrubbs prison in a 
crowded prison van on a hot summer’s day was simply hell ! 
Each of us was fastened in a tiny receptacle, in which move- 
ment was impossible, and the journey was a long one. These 
vans are still used, and cause quite unnecessary suffering. At 
the time of which I am writing prison life was quite unrelieved by 
any rational outlet. All convicts had to serve a varying period 
in solitary confinement from one month to three. As the 
weather got colder an epidemic of influenza broke out, and 
my departure to Parkhurst was delayed so long that I served 
over four months in solitary confinement. I endured this in 
preference to sitting for hours every day in dumb silence under 
the appalling conditions that characterized what was cynically 
called ‘‘associated labour.’ The only redeeming feature at 
the “‘Scrubbs’’ was the chapel and the organ music. The 
chapel is the handsomest of all prison chapels, and the music 
and singing were good. But the standard of preaching was 
low. It had neither intellectuality nor appeal. One of the 
chaplains sometimes gave interesting little cameos from history, 
but even these were so strongly tinged by sectarian prejudices 
that they lost their charm for me, and 1 got excused from attend- 
ing chapel altogether. The prison clothes served out to me 
were so disgustingly filthy that I contracted itch, and had to 
undergo an equally disgusting form of treatment to get rid of 
it. I spoke my mind so freely to the prison doctor about it 
that I got three days’ bread and water for ‘‘insolence.’’ 

For more than four months I spent twenty-three hours out of 
twenty-four in solitary confinement, employed on monotonous, un- 
interesting and worthless labour. My only solace was books. At 
first, for a month, I was allowed only one book, and had no choice 
in that. Books were issued arbitrarily by the prison school- 
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master, and one had to take what was given, whether suitable or 
not. I, therefore, drafted a pretty stiff petition on the subject, 
and thereafter got what I wanted, within the limits. I cut fiction 
and read science, philosophy, divinity and miscellaneous litera- 
ture. The average prison library would disgrace a village in- 
stitute! Life at the “‘Scrubbs’’ was not an exhilarating or 
helpful experience. It was harsh, repressive, and devoid of 
rational meaning or purpose. One sought refuge from insanity 
in sheer apathy. It is only fair to say, however, that, during 
the last year or two, the Prison Commissioners have been brought 
to realize that criminals cannot be converted into hopeful and 
useful citizens by a system that impairs character and intelli- 
gence and represses every quality that distinguishes men from 
brutes ; and a policy of reform has been adopted and is being 
gradually developed which shows every indication of having far- 
reaching results of a reformative character. 

Before passing on to Parkhurst I would like just to say that, 
in my humble opinion, the most fatal characteristic of prison life 
is the gradual process of adaptation to the more demoralizing 
influences of penal discipline that takes place in practically 
every instance. For prison life is just one long process of adapt- 
ation to the prevailing conditions and environment ; and it in- 
volves the weakening—and in some cases the total destruction— 
of certain qualities without which sane and balanced living is 
impossible, and engenders other qualities of a degrading char- 
acter which persist after release. It must be realized that this 
process of psychological reaction to environment in prison is 
just as scientific a law as is the reaction of any other organism 
to its environment. In other words, if a criminal is treated like 
a beast he will be a beast. And I am convinced that much of 
the recidivism which presents so baffling a problem to the sociol- 
ogist 1s to be attributed to this adaptation to the worst features 
of prison life, reinforced by the material and social difficulties 
which every ex-prisoner is likely to encounter on release. 

Just before Christmas, 1918, I went to Parkhurst to begin my 
life as a convict in real earnest. This prison is situated in the 
Isle of Wight, and adjoins that expensive penal failure—Camp 
Hill Preventive Detention Prison for habitual criminals. The 
average population of Parkhurst is about seven hundred, many 
of whom are invalids—or pretend to be. Here one meets all 
sorts and conditions of men—doctors, lawyers, barristers, com- 
pany promoters, army and navy men, clergymen, and the 
typical Bill Sykes from the Dials. Every shade of vice, degra- 
dation and crime is represented there, and life is rich in experi- 
ence of the bewildering complexities and possibilities of human 
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nature! I was put to work at ‘‘tinkering’’—that is, making tin 
utensils for prison use. After a while, finding the work uncon- 
genial, I managed to get work as a bookbinder, and taught 
myself to bind books passably well. This was sedentary work, 
but it was a great boon to me, because all the new magazines 
and reviews came in to be bound, and I could read them before 
they passed into general circulation. In addition to these, there 
were many volumes of miscellaneous literature too, and a fairly 
good foreign library ; so that with the official allowance of books 
issued to every convict I was pretty well supplied with good 
reading. After about a year at this work I got put in a farm 
party, and spent the next two years and four months doing 
spade-work. The farm and market garden at Parkhurst occu- 
pies about forty acres, and every foot of it is cultivated by hand. 
Very little ploughing or machine work is done there, and as for 
men receiving agricultural training on modern lines, it is just one 
of those pleasant fictions which look so well in annual reports, or 
îm an inspired magazine article. Here, again, the chapel ser- 
vices were neither helpful nor inspiring ; so, instead of listening 
each Sunday to a réchauffé of medizval theology that has little 
or no bearing on modern thought, and very little application to 
the practical issues of life, I used to go to my cell and read the 
princes of literature. I trust I am not irreverent, or indifferent, 
to the poignant appeal of Gethsemane and Golgotha, but I must 
confess that prison Christianity always aroused my contempt as 
being an insult to the intelligence, and a pitiful travesty of true 
religion. Space does not permit a detailed account of the daily 
routine of a great convict prison; but I do want to say some- 
thing about the humane reforms that were introduced in my 
time, in the working of which I was privileged to take a humble 
part as chairman and secretary of the prison club, and also as 
a lecturer and leader in debate. First, however, let me say that 
as regards local prisons generally, as well as convict prisons, 
the conditions are much improved. Privileges of a social and 
recreational character are now allowed by the Prison Commis- 
sioners, and in many prisons governors use their powers in this 
direction to the fullest extent. In others, unfortunately, the 
humane intentions of the Commissioners are frustrated by the 
unsympathetic attitude of the officials on the spot. A few 
governors are not at all in sympathy with the aims and purpose 
of the new methods, and, as the governor of a prison has dis- 
cretionary power to grant or withhold privileges which are not 
yet definitely attached to the progressive stage system in local 
prisons, it sometimes happens that the inmates of one prison have 
a weekly lecture and a monthly concert, besides debates and the 
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use of writing materials for note-taking, while in an adjoining 
county such privileges are either withheld altogether or granted 
at very long intervals. The dietary in local prisons is somewhat 
better, men being allowed tea for breakfast after the first month, 
and all prisoners, irrespective of length of sentence, are now al- 
lowed to work in association for about 74 hours daily on five days 
a week from the day of reception. Remand and trial prisoners 
enjoy this privilege as well. But, while most men prefer associ- 
ated to cellular labour, it is by no means a pleasant matter to sit 
with no rest for the back in one positon all day in dumb silence, 
doing monotonous unproductive labour, One reform in particular 
is badly needed ; and that is the abolishment of the inhuman 
practice of making all male prisoners under 60 sleep without a 
mattress for the first fourteen days. This practice of depriving 
men of normal sleep, just when they are suffering all the mental 
fatigue and nervous unrest incident to their trial and removal 
to prison, and the distress of separation from home and loved 
ones, is a survival of a radically bad and vicious system. In 
principle it does not differ from the medizval form of torture 
known as ‘“‘little ease,’’ and its survival in our prisons to-day 
is a disgrace to the nation. As the clause providing for the 
definition of bed has been removed from the card of rules and 
regulations which is issued to all prisoners and hangs in the 
cell, there appears to be some suspicion that governors and 
medical officers continue the practice without the cognisance of 
the Commissioners. But to return to the reforms introduced at 
Parkhurst in my time. 

On January rst, 1922, a new scheme of penal treatment 
began at Parkhurst, which was selected as a pioneer prison 
where the new measures could be applied and results watched 
before further extension. In other words, the old ideal of ven- 
geance was superseded by the realization that to get the best 
results the end of all penal values must be reclamation, and that 
punishment should not be the sole raison d’être of the prison 
system. Of course, the element of punishment is inseparable 
from prison treatment, and must, in the nature of the case, con- 
tinue to be so, no matter how ideal the system may be. But it 
is possible to relieve the mental and physical strain imposed by 
a deadly monotony that has sent many to lunatic asylums and 
driven others to suicide, by relaxing the iron rule of silence and 
cther disciplinary restraints ; by encouraging more human rela- 
tions between jailers and jailed ; and by the adoption of an ex- 
tended scale of privileges to be gained by a strictly progressive 
stage system. This now appears to be the aim of the Prison 
Commissioners. Under the old system the stages carried negli- 
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gible privileges until the long-sentence division was reached. 
Now, however, when a convict enters upon a term of penal 
servitude he is allowed a letter and visit at once, and is granted 
another letter on reception at a convict prison. After this he 
must wait four months for a further letter and visit, and then at 
intervals of three months for two-and-a-half years. Separate 
confinement has been abolished at the commencement of a sen- 
tence, and all prisoners—local and convict—are now allowed to 
travel in their own clothes instead of prison garb as formerly. 
The convict remains in what is called the Preliminary Grade for 
eighteen months, and may attend all concerts or lectures given by 
} te from outside. At the end of this period, with good con- 
duct, he enters the Probationary Grade, and remains in it one 
year. In this grade he is allowed to attend all concerts, lec- 
tures, debates, etc., organized by the convicts themselves, but 
may not take an active part in them. Men in this and higher 
grades also enjoy the privilege of an hour’s exercise in the open 
air during the summer months ; they may either saunter about 
and enjoy the riot of colour and perfume of the flowers, or they 
may sit down and read their books. All evening exercise is 
taken on alternate evenings. After serving a year in this grade, 
the convict passes into the Superior Grade, in which he is al- 
lowed a letter and visit every two months. He is also allowed 
evening recreation every alternate evening (Sundays excepted) all 
the year round. For this hour he may read, talk, play games 
such as chess, draughts, dominoes, etc., or stroll about. Fur- 
ther, he is allowed a looking-glass, a safety razor, at the public 
expense, (all convicts are now allowed to purchase shaving 
tackle on reception at a convict prison), a wash-stand, enamel 
toilet utensils, extra books, etc. He is eligible to serve as 
chairman of the prison club, or on the committee. There are 
two prison clubs at Parkhurst, one for “‘star’’ convicts, and 
another for recidivists. The members of the club are all men 
in the Superior and Special Grades, and the chairman and com- 
mittee of each are elected by convict ballot. All concerts, lec- 
tures, debates, etc., are organized by the committees of their 
respective clubs, but every member of the club has the right 
to make suggestions or demur to any particular policy being 
pursued. The clubs are quite distinct, but they co-operate in 
crganizing programmes for the benefit of the convicts as a whole. 
Each club is called ““The Mutual Welfare League.” Eighteen 
months in the Superior Grade brings the convict to the Special 
Grade. This is the highest grade of all, and can only be 
reached by men serving six years or over. It is equivalent to 
the long-sentence division under the old system, but it carries 
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more privileges. Men in this grade are distinguished by a 
special dress, are allowed a letter and visit every month, tobacco 
and a weekly newspaper. They receive an allowance of two- 
and-six a month with which to buy tobacco, newspapers, or any- 
thing else they may fancy in the way of condiments, groceries, 
fruit, sweets, etc. Thus it will be seen that men do not pass 
straight from the dock to the enjoyment of any privileges that 
may be going, much as they would like to, for the new scheme 
, is on a strictly progressive basis, making good conduct and 
industry an absolute sine qua non. It is, therefore, quite devoid 
of anything maudlin or open to the reproach of sentimentality. 
Surely it is not pampering criminals to provide them with rational 
means of escape from the appalling monotony and sterility which 
characterize practically every phase of prison life to the 
destruction of healthy initiative, self-respect, and the sense of 
personal responsibility, and, what is more important, from the 
inevitable viciousness which is bred in the hearts and minds of 
men living unnatural lives for long years together. These con- 
siderations alone abundantly justify the inception of such humane 
ideals in our prisons to-day. And the moral results will be 
correspondingly good. How can it be otherwise? Even crim- 
inals are more susceptible to kindness and sympathy than they 
are to brutality and cruelty, and the general tone of all the 
prisons where this ideal forms the basis of treatment bears ont 
this statement in the fullest possible way. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that the existence of such privileges as those I have 
described makes prison life a bed of roses. Notwithstanding 
all this, prison life is hard, terribly hard! Men, and women, 
too, need all the moral courage and spiritual strength their 
higher natures can supply to retain their manhood and woman- 
hood and leave prison with the determination to achieve an 
honourable, if humble, place in the ranks of society. 


Convicr No. 1204. 


Literary Causerie : 


TO A DISTANT FRIEND (XIV) 


Dear Perdita, 


The two large volumes I am sending you (Life and Letters 
of George Wyndham) may daunt you, as, I see, they have 
daunted reviewers. Long books, and for good reason, are not 
popular with them. But the Life at the beginning, by Mr. 
Mackail, is only a hundred and twenty pages long, and I doubt 
if it could have been better done ; the rest of the two volumes 
contains Wyndham’s Letters. Whether or not you will find 
them too many depends upon your being, or not being, a letter 
reader. For my part, I am not. I like to read a few of a 
man’s or a woman’s letters in full; then, I prefer the clever 
‘bits, or beautiful bits, or funny bits, snipped out of the rest. 
The editors here were confronted by a difficult task : George 
Wyndham was an excellent letter writer ; he talked on paper 
‘vividly, emphatically and rapidly ; so naturally, too, that those 
of his letters which are worth keeping are many, while his 
manner of thinking and of expressing himself did not lend it- 
‘self to brief quotation. | Hence the bulkiness of the present 
collection. 

Since George Wyndham’s death four biographies of him have 
been published; one by Mr. Whibley, as an introduction to 
Wyndham’s Essays in Romantic Literature ; as Kit-cat by Mr. 
Boyd ; then a portrait of him, washed in with emotional water-col- 
our, by Mr. Charles Gatty ; and now, lastly, this admirable bio- 
graphical sketch which prefaces his letters. It is a fact of some sig- 
nificance that the death of a man who could not be counted as of 
the first eminence, either in politics or literature, or of startling 
originality, should have prompted so eager a desire in others to 
commemorate him. When you have read a little way into these 
letters you will understand the reason. 

During his lifetime the word ‘“‘brilliant’’ was applied to him 
with every shade of admiration and detraction that adjective 
can acquire in different contexts. It was applied to his 
speeches, which were often eloquent, often ineffective, and to his 
abilities, which were alternately disputed and extolled. By 
the public he is remembered as a politician, who, while proving 
himself a successful and zealous Irish Secretary, came nearer 
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to being converted to Home Rule than suited the convictions 
and interests of his party. (You will find in these letters, and 
in Appendix A, a great deal of matter which throws light on 
this bit of nineteenth century political history). By not a few 
of his literary contemporaries he is remembered as a public man 
who was akin to them at heart ; while by many friends—dquite 
an exceptional number—he is best of all remembered as one 
who made vivid to them a zest for life. Even a dipper in these 
letters will see that he was a man able, to an unusual degree, 
to enjoy happiness and to spread it. 

I only saw him a few times, and there were long intervals 
between them. My memories are of a tall man of singularly 
friendly handsomeness ; exuberant in manner and speech ; con- 
fident of charming others and in process charming himself a 
little. Charm is a dangerous quality. It makes much of life 
such easy going, yet it is no use at all at certain junctures. 
It is apt to fail the writer who has not art as well, so that men 
wonder that his talk should excel so much his prose. That 
George Wyndham sometimes wrote extremely well I can show 
you by quotation, but for all that the especial quality of his mind 
came out in conversation, and it is because in his letters, when 
his pen was racing and his correspondent was before him almost 
as vividly as if he, or she, were in the room, we come nearest to 
recapturing it, that the editors of this book have found it so 
hard to omit letters. 

Statesman, soldier, sportsman, poet, man of letters, he shared 
thoroughly in the life of his time, and all he saw and did and 
thought is vividly reflected in these affectionate, spontaneous 
letters. He was Under-Secretary for War during the South 
African War, and, later, Chief Secretary for Ireland. He took 
a leading part in the Tariff Reform controversy ; he was a hot 
opponent of the Parliament Act ; he saw active service in Egypt 
in 1885. As far as his public life is concerned, he belongs to that 
type of statesman born to rule England in the past, who often ruled 
well ; an aristocratic politician with a stronger taste, perhaps, for 
letters and a cquire’s life than for affairs ; that type whose strength 
lay in possessing a reading of history and a conception of the whole 
social order, to which, right or wrong, such a man is faithful, 
and whose weakness has usually been that he was often behind- 
hand in knowledge of actual conditions, and sometimes, either 
through lack of training or disposition, incapable of mastering 
them. George Wyndham’s literary friends, however, have 
probably exaggerated his distaste for politics, though you will 
find many passages in these letters which seem to bear them out. 
No doubt official routine was often irksome to him, and, though 
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he enjoyed his triumphs as a popular orator (see his letter of 
January 24th, 1906), the reaction from political excitement was, 
in his case, severe. He had convictions. His war-cry was: 
“The gentlemen of England must not abdicate,” and under 
this aspect he appears to me as a belated member of Dizzy’s 
Young England Party, striving to identify modern Imperialism 
and Protectionism (not easy) with the doctrines of some such 
book, say, as The Broad Stone of Honour, with its romantic 
medizvalism and catholic social outlook. He loved the bustling 
struggle, too, for its own sake—that comes out very clearly in 
his letters—loved it so much, indeed, that defeat lost much of 
its bitterness; and, though he belonged to the sympathetic 
rather than to the ambitious type, to mean something to a great 
number of one’s fellow-men can never be indifferent to an in- 
tensely social nature : a public career satisfies that desire. 
There was such a fund of natural enthusiasm in him that a 
scholar, a poet, a soldier, a hunting man, an archeologist, a 
churchman, might in turn have received the impression, when 
in his company, that, if destiny had given another twist to 
George Wyndham’s life, he might have found himself in that 
particular field in which his companion of the moment was most 
interested. All large collections of letters illustrate the truth 
that a letter is not the product only of the man who writes it, but 
that the recipient also influences its tone and matter ; this is 
noticeable to an exceptional degree in Wyndham’s letters. The 
contagion of another’s enthusiasm roused his own; he loved 
that reverberation, and sought to create it in conversation. He 
was extraordinarily, almost femininely, appreciative. To such a 
temperament to appreciate, to enjoy, whether it be a fine day, a 
book, a charming face, a ride, a friend’s wit, a gesture of af- 
fection, amounts to an obligation, and to fail to meet it is to 
fail to live. It is not of such stuff, of course, that the workers 
of the world are made, nor the creators. If such a one possesses 
facility and gifts (Wyndham’s gifts were indisputable) he may 
be profusely productive, but he will remain an amateur (not neces- 
sarily a dilettante) to the end. He may work with spurts of energy 
that shame even the concentrated, but, presently, he will hear 
life knocking at his study door. At the first gentle tap he may 
shake a resolute head, but who can resist opening for long if 
instinct tells him that on his threshold stands not that old bore, 
Experience, but an ever radiant princess with a smile for him, 
specially kind for him? Such men inevitably squander them- 
selves, and are alternately reproached for wasting their talents 
and for pretending to possess more than they have. The ges- 
ture with which they scatter largess (let the word stand for affec- 
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tion as well as talent) to some seems generosity, to others osten- 
tation. But the fact remains, men often love a lover of life 
more than those (it may not be fair, but it is so) who devote 
themselves steadily to their service. It is seen from this aspect 
that George Wyndham seems to me most remarkable ; it ac- 
counts for the fact that, though a minor figure in politics and 
letters, four biographical portraits of him have already ap- 
peared, and it is an explanation why the editors of his letters 
have found it so difficult to make a stricter selection of his 
letters ; each one as they turned it over seemed to contain a 
flash of his animation, or a touch of his considerate tenderness, 
too characteristic to be lost. They were wrong, no doubt, for 
one letter would have often served the purpose of ten. I quote for 
your Patch-Work one nearly complete letter. It illustrates the lav- 
ishness of his response, the acuteness of the attention he bent on 
what he loved, his power of description, and it suggests, I think, 
as well as any one letter in the collection, his attitude towards life. 
But read, too, besides his letters, his Essays in Romantic Litera- 
ture (Macmillan). You will be struck by the difference be- 
tween the style of it and that of his letters. In these essays his 
diffidence (for one feels diffidence beneath that brave show of 
vitality, and confidence in his power to please) has curbed his 
exuberance. He has polished his sentences, and, that his work 
may not be despised by scholars, even sometimes loaded it irrele- 
vantly with the fruits of research. As a critic, he is still out to cele- 
brate and enjoy. He still reminds one of Linnzeus who, when he 
found a rare plant on botanizing expeditions with his pupils, used 
to blow a horn. His strength lies in sketching historic back- 
grounds rather than in analysis. In life he knew and loved 
many kinds of adventure, but the adventures of the psychologi- 
cal critic he did not know. His essay on North’s Plutarch is 
an admirable and spirited piece of description. The essays on 
Villon and Charles D’ Orleans are delightful fragments of pictur- 
esque history, with flashes of imaginative definition here and 
there, as when he says of Villon’s poetry, ‘‘he writes of his 
shames in it as an old soldier of his scars.’’ This passage will 
illustrate his critical method :— 

‘The winter following on Charles VII’s re-entry into Paris 
(1427) was one of pestilence and famine and unheard-of cold. 
‘Wolves prowled in the streets, attacking grown men. Charles 
D’Orleans took refuge from those evil days in the glow of an 
easy mind ; he shut himself into a little chamber lit with a cheer- 
ful blaze. It was not so with Villon. The grisly shadows of 
his childhood crept into his soul, and from his soul into his song ; 
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so that when most his verses glitter and ring with tears and 
laughter, there shall you look to meet a wolf at any turn.”’ 

When he writes upon The Poems of Shakespeare he mar- 
-shalls his knowledge to show how little Shakespeare’s lyric art 
reflected his environment, and that the golden glow in the 
poems was not caught from a golden age. He would persuade 
us, too, from searching the Sonnets for traces of personal 
emotion. This seems unexpected in one who proclaimed him- 
self a romantic, but the truth is that it was in his attitude towards. 
life, and not towards literature, that he was romantic. Ina sen- 
tence worthy of Landor he defined once, in this connection, the 
proper relation of a poet to his work: ‘‘Works of perfect art 
are the tombs in which artists lay to rest the passions they 
would vain make immortal ; only where the hand has faltered do 
the ghosts of love and anguish still complain.’’ In his own 
poetry he never attained that unfaltering perfection, but you 
will find in his criticism passages of descriptive definition worthy 
to be remembered. After reminding us of the forgotten beau- 
ties in Venus and Adonis, of lines in which lives ‘‘that recondite 
sweetness which plants so much of Shakespeare’s verse in the 
memory for no assignable cause’; ‘‘the poem,” he says, “‘is 
not Greek, but neither is it medizval: it belongs to the debat- 
able dawntime we call the Renaissance. There is much in it of 
highly-charged colour and of curious insistence on detail; yet 
dyed and daedal as it is out of all kinship with classic repose, 
neither its intricacy nor its tinting ever suggests the Aladdin’s 
Cave evoked by Mr. Swinburne’s Oriental epithets ; rather do 
they suggest a landscape at sunrise. There, too, the lesser fea- 
tures of trees and bushes and knolls are steeped in the fore- 
ground with crimson light, or are set on fire with gold at the 
horizon ; there, too, they leap into momentary significance with 
prolonged fantastic shadows; yet overhead, the atmosphere 
is not oppressive, but eager and pure and a part of an immense 
serenity. And so it is in the Poem, for which, if you abandon 
Mr. Swinburne’s illustration, and seek another from painting, 
you may find a more fitting counterpart in the Florentine treat- 
ment of classic myths : in Botticelli’s Venus, with veritable gold 
on the goddess’s hair and on the boles of the pine trees, or in 
Piero di Cosima’s Cephalus and Procris, with its living animals 
a o before a tragedy that tells much of Beauty and nothing 
of Pain.” 


DESMOND MACCARTHY. 
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Patch-Work 
To Hilaire Belloc 
SAIGHTON, 


Xmas Eve, 1910 


I will write to you once more about your ‘‘Verses’’; but only 
garrulously. This is not a considered appreciation. It is the re- 
sultant of two forces. New poetry compels my attention. Old let- 
ters—and how many lie unanswered before me—dispel my industry. 
I will have none of them to-night. I have done my share of work 
the last six weeks. I had taken a resolve not to lapse into letters. 
T had sworn to myself that I would rest and ride and tackle Politics 
in four days’ time. And, then, here you come along with your 
volume of Verse; and I don’t want to rest; I read them before 
dinner; read some of them to Sibell at dinner; read them again 
after dinner. Now I am in a warm, lighted room at the top of 
my tower. The wind is trying to say the world’s story of wrong 
and liberty. It is trying to talk like a dog whose feelings have 
been hurt by its master’s absence, or like a ghost with a tremendous. 
secret and no articulate tongue to tell it. The wind shuffles and 
whimpers round the corners of the tower and bluffs off in gusts of 
despair to the hills, and then comes back suddenly and tugs at the 
latticed windows. The wind’s inarticulate tongue and wounded 
wrath and soft gushes of clear air prove to me the great need of 
verse. Without verse Man is as helpless as the wind and more 
miserable. Glad am I to have not only the lighted warmth but 
also your Verses. 

I will not deny that people are right when they say that ‘‘The 
South Country” is the best of them. Nor will I deny that your 
sarcastic verses about the rich and South Africa seem to me not 
so much out of place as in the way of the larger sayings. 

“Everybody,” I suppose, will say these two things: and I be- 
long to the herd. 

Perhaps because this is Christmas Eve I am lured by ‘“‘Noel” 
and ‘‘The Birds’’ and ‘‘Our Lord and Our Lady.” But, of that 
group, ‘In a Boat” is the one that hits me and will hit the herd, 
some day. 

In literature a great deal depends on what the writer does with 
the great emotions of Man; and by these I mean—(at this moment) 
—Passionate love, Passionate courage and Passionate fear. 

Now most writers shirk Fear. Some—and I am one—smother it 
under Courage and Love. I have said that courage is the funda- 
mental thing. But—after reading your Verses—I am prepared 
to be taught that Fear is under courage. I used to hate the “Fear 
of God’’ in the Bible. But no honest man will deny that the sense 
of chasm and inanity and being lost—like a child—is the base of 
man’s being. You get that in “In a Boat”?! You soothe that in 
“The Night.” You comfort that with magic in ‘‘The Leader.”’ 
“‘The Leader’ is large enough and vague enough to help us all. 
It helps the practical man in us with ‘‘And after them all the 
guns, the guns.” It helps the seeing man in us with :— 


‘She stretched her arms and smiled at us, 
Her head was higher than the hills.” 
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And then you revert to the primal truth of our station, or ab- 
sence of station : — 
“She led us to the endless plains, 
We lost her in the dawn.” 


“The Leader’? is a poem: I believe a great poem. But the 
biggest thing in your book is ‘‘The Prophet Lost in the Hills at 
Evening.” That is great; because you have taken the emotional 
vision which came to you in the Pyrenees, and made it true for us 
all anywhere. It is as true of a General Election as of ascending 
a mountain range and coming down on the same side. This is the 
biggest thing you have done; and you have done it on the right, 
crusading, side of Faith. When Peter Wanderwide meets St. 
Peter, the Porter of Heaven, and St. Michael, they will both know 
beforehand that you wrote it. They will love you for your faults 
but they will respect you for this. 

You will, probably, be very angry with me for saying so, and 
furious when [ compare it with Henley and Kipling. Yet that is 
the comparison. Your ‘‘Prophet’’ is as vast and true as ‘‘out of 
the night that covers me” but it is more true. It is as brave as 
Kipling’s ‘‘But I didn’t, but I didn’t, I went down the other side”’ ; 
but it was the humility of a greater courage. ‘‘By God ’tis good” 
(Ben Jonson), and it is by God. ......... 

At this moment the Waits have come to sing outside my tower. 
In their way they are singing ‘‘And harbour me—Almighty God !’’ 
under the inscrutable stars. And the uneasy wind has dropped. 
It is rumbling an obligato accompaniment to their simple crystal 
melody of certitude in the inane. 

Naturally I delight in the ‘‘Cuckoo’’ and the Drinking songs 
and ‘‘The Little Serving Maid.” These are the songs that men 
have sung for 30,000 years and you sing them well. 

How and when did you write ‘The Prophet Lost in the Hills 
at Evening’’? It does not matter. Thank God that you wrote it 
and accept my thanks as an earnest of Man’s gratitude. ‘‘By God 
tis good.” I don’t suppose you know how good it is. 

The critic will say that: — 


“I hunger and I have no bread. 
My gourd is empty of the wine. 
Surely the footsteps of the dead | 
Are shuffling softly close to mine!”’ 


is the best thing in it. 

He will fail to observe that this imaginative simplicity is led up 
to by the two preceding quatrains. He will fail to observe the ‘‘It 
darkens,” that follows immediately, and the repeat, ‘‘it darkens,” 
which precedes the climax. 


“Stand about my wraith, 
And harbour me—Almighty God !’’ 


I am glad that so big a thing has been done Secundum Artem. 
To make ‘‘wraith’’ rhyme with ‘‘Faith’’ at the finish—not only 
inevitably but, accumulatively, ‘‘beats Banagher.’’ But all the 
rhymes are glorious and the Poem they wing on its flight hits the 
gold of emancipation from the sorrow of Man. 

P.S.—*‘And I am awfully afraid.” 

I bow to you for that line, 

Grorcs WYNDHAM. 


BOSWELL WITHOUT JOHNSON 


Letters of fames Boswell, edited by C. B. Tinker, (2 vols., 
Oxford University Press, 3/6). 


Boswell is only just emerging from the lack of esteem which 
his own fame has brought him. In portraying so sublimely the 
stern, melancholy grandeur of Doctor Johnson, he was bound 
himself to become a trifle ridiculous in the process. The Vic- 
torians did the rest. The portraits of Boswell, drawn by those 
two patterns of enforced propriety, Carlyle and Macaulay, are 
splendid examples of what can be done by wrong-headed men of 
genius. That Boswell was, in a way, ridiculous, no one will 
deny, and being ridiculous was the one thing the Victorians 
feared and dreaded, and spent their whole time endeavouring to 
avoid. This was a fatal course. It was all right while they 
were still about to scarify cynics with their wit, erudition and 
rhetoric ; but, now that their thunderbolts are harmless, they 
appear far more ridiculous than Boswell. 

Yet the Victorian Age began the resurrection of Boswell. “‘In 
the autumn of 1850,’’ writes the late Thomas Seccombe, ‘‘an 
English gentleman, a certain Major Stone, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, was making a purchase in a shop at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, when he found that the wrapper in which his 
purchase was enclosed was a fragment of an English letter bear- 
ing the signature of James Boswell. The source of supply was 
eagerly traced to an itinerant vendor of paper, who visited Bou- 
logne two or three times a year. Among his stock the originals 
of the letters were found almost complete, bearing ancient post- 
marks in addition to the franks of a large number of persons 
well known in Boswell’s day (vide Letters of fames Boswell ta 
the Reverend W. F. Temple, Introduction by Thomas Sec- 
combe, Sidgwick and Jackson, 1908). 

These letters to Temple, which remain to-day the chief docu- 
ment for the life and character of Boswell, were published in 
1857 by Bentley, and edited by Mr. Philip Francis, the grand- 
son of Junius. It was a very remarkable book to have brought 
out in 1857. Certain omissions, very few considering the 
date, were made, and the editing was sometimes rather careless ; 
still, we may be astonished that our grandfathers got so much. 
Now appears, in the sober russet brown of the Oxford University 
Press, two volumes of Boswell’s correspondence by Mr. Tinker, 
Sterling Professor of English Literature in the leafy walks of Yale. 
Mr. Tinker adds several passages which Francis omitted. For 
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these we are grateful, but it was hardly necessary for him to be 
quite so superior in his manner towards his predecessor ; as, 
after mocking at him for his prudery, he admits that he himself 
has omitted ‘‘two or three passages.’’ Therefore, Boswell’s 
letters to Temple are still incomplete. To this series Mr. Tinker 
adds the letters to Johnson that appear in the Life of fohnson, all 
the letters that have been published elsewhere, and about a hun- 
dred new ones. The most amusing of these are undoubtedly the 
letters to Wilkes. In all, two very handsome volumes. The 
whirligig of time brings in its revenges. Even Boswell, whom 
two universities delight to honour, has become respectable. 
Such is the English way. 

What a delightful character Boswell was! Can we be sur- 
prised that Dr. Johnson ‘‘took me by the hand cordially and 
said : “My dear Boswell, I love you very much’ ” ; and again : 
‘“““My dear Boswell, it would give me great pain to part with 
you, if I thought we were not to meet again’’’? His latter 
years were clouded by drink and that melancholy which was 
always beneath his exuberance. But the young Boswell was 
the most ingenious and enthusiastic of men. The most striking 
characteristic that appears in his great book is certainly his com- 
plete indifference to the consequence of his own words or 
actions, his willingness to start a proposition for which he had, 
at the moment, no intellectual basis. The same quality appears 
in his letters. There was nothing ‘‘safe’’ about Boswell. And 
this absence of safeness is the most endearing of social qualities. 
Nearly all of us desire to give ourselves away. But, then, we 
are held back by a foolish self-esteem. Boswell was not so held 
back. To use the jargon of modern psychology, he had no 
inhibitions and apparently no inferiority complex. So he be- 
comes the most delightful of correspondents, and, eventually, 
through not minding whether he is ridiculous or not, ceases to be 
so. 

‘Your insinuation about my being indelicate in the choice of my 
female friends, I must own, surprises me a good deal. Pray, 
what is the meaning of it? Last summer, indeed, I went to a 
house of recreation in this Place and catched a tartar, too, with 
a vengeance. But I hope you won't call passing some hours 
with an infamous creature—when hurried on by the heat of 
youth—a connexion. This season I never have been, nor do 
I intend again to be, a guest in the mansions of gross sensual- 
ity” ; or again: ‘‘My life is one of the most romantic that, I 
believe, you or I really know of ; yet I am a very sensible, good 
sort of man. What is the meaning of this, Temple? You may 
depend upon it that very soon my follies will be at an end, and 
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I shall turn out an admirable member of society. Now that I 
have given my mind the turn, I am totally emancipated from my 
charmer as much as from the gardener’s daughter, who now puts 
on my fire and empty’s my chamber pot, like any other wench ; 
and, yet, just this time twelve-month, I was so madly in love as 
to think of marrying her. Should not this be an everlasting 
lesson to me? . . . . How strangely do we colour our own vices ! 
I startle when you talk of keeping another man’s wife. Yet that 
was literally my scheme, though my imagination represented it 
just as being fond of a pretty, lively, black little lady, who, to 
oblige me, staid in Edinburgh, and I very genteelly paid her 
expenses.’’ 

Or in a passage which Proust would have admired for its 
introspection : — 


In the former part of this letter I have talked a great deal 
of my sweet little mistress. I am, however, uneasy about her. 
Furnishing a house and maintaining her with a maid will 
cost me a great deal of money, and is too like marriage or too 
much a plan of settled licentiousness. But what can I do? 
I have already taken the house, and the lady has agreed to 
go into it at Whitsunday. I cannot in honour draw back. 
Besides, in no other way can I have her. But I have had 
more intelligence of her former intrigues. I am hurt to think 
of them. I cry “Damn her, lewd minx.’’ I am jealous. 
What shall I do? 

Oh, my friend, were you but here, but, alas, that cannot be 
—Mamhead [Temple’s rectory] is not within a call, it ought 
to be so, for you should allways be my pastor, and I might 
now and then be yours. Friend of my youth, explain to me 
how we suffer so severely from what no longer exists. How 
am I tormented because my charmer has formerly loved 
others! I am disgusted to think of it. My lively imagina- 
tion often represents her former lovers in actual enjoyment of 
her. My desire fails, I am unfit for love. Besides she is ill- 
bred, quite a rompish girl. She debases my dignity. She has 
no refinement. But she is very handsome, very lively, and 
admirally formed for amourous dalliance. What is it to me 
that she has formerly loved? So have I. I am positive that 
since I first courted her at Moffat she has been constant to me. 
She is kind. She is generous. What shall I do? I wish I 
could get off: and yet how awkward it would be! and, after 
all, could I do better than keep a dear infidel for my hours of 
Paphian bliss? But, alas, since yesterday I am cooled. Think 
of your Berwick Celia [fantastic name for Temple’s 
fiancée] and sympathize with me. One way or another, my 
mind will be settled before I can hear from you. This is a 
curious epistle to a clergyman. Admonish me, but forgive 
me. 


But for all his exuberant whimsicality, though he might think 
that the election of Adam Smith and Gibbon to the Club, ‘‘de- 
stroyed its select merit,’’ Boswell was in many ways an em- 
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inently sensible man. His patronage of Corsica and Paoli was as 
wise as it was generous. His attitude on the American War was 
extremely just, and nothing could be more serious than the love- 
letter he wrote to the charming lady who was to become Madame 
de Charriére. No reader of the Life can help observing how 
frequently in his discussions with Johnson he was right and the 
Doctor was wrong. This mixture of good judgment and reck- 
lessness made him the great artist he was. He was enabled to 
throw himself with intent enthusiasm at his master and at the 
same time to regard him coldly and plastically. He has written 
the greatest biography in the world ; and, take him all in all, he ts, 
save for Hume, the greatest man who has ever come out of 
Scotland. 
FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


AFTER THE WAR 


Die Léhere Schedule—Dr. Karl Ott, (G. Braun, Karlsruhe). 


Perhaps no war in history was followed by such an outburst of 
scepticism on the one hand and of its shadow, anxious self-criti- 
cism, on the other, as that through which most of us have lived. 
That sometimes pathetic idealism of ‘‘reconstruction,’’ which in our 
own country produced a Ministry and nothing more, is still widely 
spread throughout Europe, seeking expression under many hardly 
recognizable disguises ranging from Bolshevism to Fascismo. It 
has, naturally, been in the sphere of education, the fountain of all 
things, that we have seen the most determined effort-to make the 
future better than the past. Especially in Germany, the reaction 
from a mechanical nationalism has given birth to that disillusion- 
ment which is the motive of intellectual progress. 

An interesting svmptom of this spiritual movement may be found 
in the enar bi: pamphlet now under review, in which the writer, 
a German educationalist, attempts a critical survey of what we 
should call ‘‘secondary’’ education in contemporary Germany. Con- 
trasting, to its disfavour, the German system with the systems of 
England and France, he observes that, in the Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin civilizations, there exists a belief in the ‘‘irrational’’ which 

revents men from becoming slaves of the machine. Such a belief, 

e deplores, has been unable to survive the secularization of German 
higher school education. And a true education, asserts Dr. Ott, in- 
volves a religious (not sectarian) element, implying the conversion 
of human beings from a purely animal and mechanical state into 
that of spiritually-inspired creatures. Hence the danger of the 
standardization of curricula, a danger recognized in a Memorandum 
of the Prussian Minister for Education in 1924, which emphasizes 
the importance of educational freedom as a factor in the develop- 
ment of personality. In practice, however, it appears that the 
Prussian authorities fall short of their new ideal, tending to re- 
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gard the higher schools as essentially establishments for the teach- 
ing of technical and scientific subjects. This is the more to be de- 
lored in that the German higher school system is wholly under 
tate control. It is, no doubt, due to this influence that, during the 
ast thirty years, the proportion of ‘‘Gymnasium”’ students in Baden 
as not increased, while that of the ‘‘Realgymnasium”’ students 
has increased six times, and that of the ‘‘Realschule’’ students two- 
and-a-half times. 

The future development of the German educational system should, 
considers Dr. Ott, be governed by the fundamental facts on which 
Germany’s past and present are based,—her central European posi- 
tion on the Rhine, the dual significance of the Rhineland as the 
past thirty years, the proportion of “Gymnasium” students in Baden 
colony, the proximity of France, the importance of her relations 
with England and of her kinship with the Anglo-Saxon race. 


THE FICTION SHELF 


Tales of Hearsay, by Joseph Conrad, (Fisher Unwin, 7/6). 


These are short stories, at least one of which is Conrad at his best, 
Anyone with a natural feeling for literature, but knowing nothing 
of Conrad, would recognize at once that A Warrior’s Soul was by 
the hand of a master. The power over words, the dramatic irony, 
the apparently effortless e of circumstances, the economy of 
the means by which are visualized places and characters, give this 
story the stamp of genius. It shows us two acts of the tragedy of 
1812; the salons of Paris and their easy talk of invincible France 
and the agonizing humiliation of the retreat from Moscow. The 
sufferings of Napoleon’s army during that long trail of frozen 
horrors have become a historical commonplace in most people’s 
minds; here the snow, the hunger, the rags and dirt, the disease and 
the corpses are re-created before our eyes. But these are after all 
only the Rackeround, for Conrad was too great an artist to deal 
with men in the mass. His story is of one particular soldier and 
of one particular and terrible ordeal; yet, we finish it with an in- 
evitably heightened perception of every soldier and of all men. The 

k contains one other historical tale, an account of the Polish 
revolt of 1831; this has an autobiographical interest, for, as Mr, 
Cunninghame Graham points out in his preface, there are evident- 
ly passages in it descriptive of the house where Conrad was horn and 
of the landscape with which he was familiar in childhood. The 
remaining two stories are of the sea. In The Tale we are shown a 
corner of the war through the eyes of an auxiliary patrol officer, 
who, in sinking a suspected ship, is left uncertain whether he has 
been a just avenger or a murderer of innocent men. The story’s 
main interest is its description of fog at sea: — 

“The ship was stopped, all sounds ceased, and the very fog 
became motionless, growing denser and as if solid in its amazing 
dumb immobility. The men at their stations lost sight of each 
other. Footsteps sounded stealthily; rare voices, impersonal and 
remote, died out without resonance. A blind white stillness took 
possession of the world.” 
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As we follow the helpless ship, pushing her way along a danger- 
ous coast, we can understand why sailors hate fog more than gales. 
The last story in the book is of special interest to admirers of Conrad, 
for it was written before Almayer’s Folly, his earliest book. It is 
a comic story of a sailor who dyes his hair; although it is amusing 
enough, it reminds one again how much more naturally irony as- 
sociates with tragedy than with farce. If these are the last stories 
we are to have of Conrad’s, it is satisfactory to find that, unlike 


some posthumous volumes, they are by no means an unworthy 
selection. 


Those Barren Leaves, by Aldous Hurley, (Chatto § Windus, 7/6). 


‘They like my bcoks,’’ says one of Mr. Huxley’s characters, ‘‘be- 
cause they’re smart and unexpected, and rather paradoxical and 
cynical and elegantly brutal. . . They don’t see the tragedy and 
the tenderness underneath. . . I’m trying to do something new—a 
chemical compound of all the categories. Lightness and tragedy 
and loveliness and wit and fantasy and realism and irony and senti- 
ste all combined. People seem to find it merely amusing, that’s 
all,’ 

The voice migkt be Mr. Huxley’s, for in this book he has com- 
pounded an amalgam which is more than merely amusing. Cer- 
tainly it is witty and exquisite, and could be enjoyed for its humour 
alone; it might be read for the beauty of its descriptions, for its 
symposia on many themes, for its sidelights on Italy, for its general 
air of culture, or for its Rabelaisian jokes. But its depths of in- 
sight into human disillusion, futility, failure and tragedy un- 
doybtedly give it a significance belonging to novels of the front 
rank. A word of warning, however; do not read it for its story; 
Mr. Huxley’s complex scheme naturally requires the subordination 
of incident, and the narrative moves but slightly. A party of Eng- 
lish visitors at an Italian palace seek or avoid ‘a the case may be) 
fresh love affairs; a poet is nearly drowned; an imbecile girl dies. 
The rest of the action is within the characters themselves. And 
such characters! Mrs. Aldwinkle, a figure from Restoration com- 
edy, mistress of a court of poets, philosophers and artists, whom old 
age is robbing of the power to add another to her long series of 
lovers; Miss Thriplow, the novelist who is for ever dramatizing her- 
self, but is foiled in her desire for love; Mr. Cardan, an elderly 
sycophantic sensualist confronted with the corruption of death; 
Mr. Chelifer, a poet, who combines a shrinking sensitiveness with 
the editorship of The Rabbit Fanciers’ Gazette; and Mr. Calamy, 
one of Nature’s Guardsmen, who, having sucked dry external 
reality, goes off to the mountains to live as an anchorite in pro- 
tracted introspection; these and a few others make up the book, 
which is a long one. In fact it is impossible to exhaust it at a first 
reading, and it should be kept and dipped into again and again. 


Numerous Treasure, by Robert Keable, (Constable, 7/6). 


Mr. Keable adds one more to the novels of the South Seas. 
His aim is to show the islands, not as a romantic paradise, but as a 
place of infinite beauty where are cinemas, gramophones, tinned 
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meat and prudish notions; these he accepts as inevitable and wastes 
no words on their incongruousness, The story is of a half-breed girl 
and of her love affair with a young Cambridge man, who will not 
see that, beneath the veneer of civilization, she is still close to 
savagery. The girl herself is very convincingly drawn. Mr. Keable 
is particularly successful with his women characters, and his por- 
trait of a French girl artist is also an excellent piece of work and 
most moving in its final tragedy. The book is Bong through- 
out, both for its story, which is well told, and for its pictures of 
South Sea life, and the last chapters, which describe how influenza 
ravaged the island, form, rather unexpectedly, an exciting climax. 


The Carolinian, by Rafael Sabatini, (Hutchinson, 7/6). 


Spies and acts of treachery and that other time-honoured device, 
a husband and wife in opposite camps, are the stock-in-trade of the 
historical novelist, and Mr. Rafael Sabatini, that practised hand, 
does not disdain their use in this romance of the American War of 
Independence. He is wr:ting, of course, for the novel reader and 
not for the student of history, and if such materials can come as 
freshly from him as, in the present instance, he is obviously right 
to use them. He has certainly produced an exceptionally good 
romance. The main situation of the husband confirming his sus- 
picions of his wife’s treachery by a test, which, in the irony of cir- 
cumstance, results in himself being a traitor to his own side, is 
ingeniously worked out through a series of exciting incidents and 
against the background of genuine historical events, of which the 
chief is the bombardment of Fort Sullivan. It is a book well worth 
reading. 


THE BOOKSELLER’S WINDOW 


An unusual number of good books have just appeared. Toa 
few biographies and books of criticism we wish to draw particu- 
lar attention. 


The Oxford Press has published Tolstoy on Art. This is a re- 
print of Mr. Alymer Maude’s translation of that provocative and im- 
portant book, What is Art? together with Tolstoy’s criticism of 
Maupassant (one of the finest pieces of criticism of the nineteenth 
century) and his criticism of Shakespeare, for which not much can 
be said. Tolstuy says the importance of art is due to the fact 
that art is the most important means by which men communicate 
their emotions to each other. On the quality of these emotions 
depends the value of any work of art. Of course, to transmit 
emotion a man must be master of his medium, whether it be paint, 
words or music; he must, besides, be sincere, that is to say, really 
feel himself the emotion he wishes to convey or he will fail to do 
so. The interesting thing to observe is the conclusions which this 
simplification of the central problem of esthetics leads him to 
adopt. We instinctively test such theories by the way they work 
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when applied: Tolstoy is more convincing in theory than in ap- 
plication, but he cannot be ignored. The Oxford Press has also 
published a reprint of Horace Walpole’s Reminiscences, (42]-). 
These are a collection of anecdotes of the courts of George I and II, 
and character sketches of the queens, ministers and mistresses of 
these kings. The stories are told by the greatest master of art of 
gossip in the English language. They were written for the amuse- 
ment of the two young Miss Berrys. 


Among recent biographies we note The Earl Bishop, by W. S. 
Childe-Pemberton, (Hutchinson, 42/-). This is an account of 
that flamboyant Bishop of Derry who enjoyed a great reputation 
as a connoisseur and grandee. e drew a comfortable income of 
£20,000 a year from his diocese. and lived chiefly in Italy. He 
is an amusing figure and one whose portrait has not yet been paint- 
ed, although references to him are frequent in the social history of 
the late eighteenth century. This is a full-length portrait; a work 
of admirable research, perhaps in treatment a trifle too solemn. 


The Life of John Keats, by Amy Lowell, (Cape, 42/-), is an in- 
teresting and important book. Miss Amy Lowell is well known as 
a poet of the ultra-modern kind here and in America. Her 
sesthetic approach to Keats and his contemporaries is interesting. 
She is an animated explorer in criticism. The biographical part of 
the book is written with that picturesque emphasis upon plausibly 
imagined detail which Mr. Lytton Strachy has made popular, and 
his followers have over-done. Miss Lowell is not ironical, however. 
It is a thoroughly documented book and carries the readers along. 
She has some new matter to present, but this is not of the first 
importance. 


Messrs. Cassell have published The Life and Letters of Tchekhov. 
(16/-), by various Russian hands; the translation is the work of 
Mr. Koteliansky and Mr. Philip Tomlinson. This is the most 
authoritative study of Tchekhov which has yet appeared. His letters 
a a important part of his life’s work; they have been well 
selected. 


The Portratt of Zélide, by Geoffrey Scott, (Constable, 12]-), is 
a beautiful and neat piece of work. Tt is a real portrait and is far 
more entertaining than most novels. Mmme, de Charriére was ‘‘in 
temperament impulsive, vital, alarming; an arrowy spirit, quick, 
amusing, amused.” She is best known to people through Ben- 
jamin Constant. The book is clever and animated. It is a little 
thing perfectly done. 


In criticism we recommend with confidence The Beardsley Period, 
by Osbert Burdett, (The Bodley Head, 7/6). This book is not only 
n careful and acute study of the writers and artists of the ‘‘Nine- 
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ties’? who made The Yellow Book famous, but it contains under 
cover of studying the origins of the movement a great deal of 
subtle and sound criticism of art and letters in general. The 
author calls it an ‘‘Essay in Perspective.” It is the ‘‘perspective”’ 
in his book, historical and literary, which is of exceptional value. 
It is also for a book of criticism exceptionally easy to read; it 
flows along. 


Mr. Stanley T. Williams’ Studies in Victorian Intera/ure, 
(George Allen and Unwin, 12/6), deals with Carlyle, Kingsley, 
Arnold, Rossetti, Newman, Clough, Landor; and contains also some 
general articles, one on school- novels, for instance, and an- 
other on Victorian poetry of revolt. Mr. Stanley Williams is a 
vigorous, sympathetic, clear critic. His studies of Arnold are ex- 
cellent; but Carlyle is the writer who emerges as the dominating 
figure in a period which Professor Williams is careful to bring into 
relation (and this is one source of interest of his book) with modern 
times. 


The Hogarth Press are publishing a series of pamphlets. Mr. 
T. S. Eliot’s Homage to John Dryden should not be missed. It 
contains also a short essay of the metaphysical poets and another 
on Marvel. Mr. Eliot is a critic of a rare kind. He is not a 
psychologist; he is not a historian passing off in the guise of criti- 
cism what is really a fragment of the history of culture. He aims 
at giving some account of the peculiar esthetic qualities of each 
writer, and, by analysis of passages, explaining what they are. 
One can learn from him often new hints as to the proper approach 
to the authors he discusses. He is intensely serious, patiently 
acute and often profound. Mr. Roger Fry’s Psycho-Analysis and 
Art in the same series is an admirable lecture which should knock 
some nonsense out of people’s heads, who have thought psycho- 
analysis might explain art. 


Several historical works have appeared lately worth special atten- 
tion. Messrs. Longmans have republished Mr. Simpson’s Life of 
Napoleon III, one of the best pieces of historical literature of the 
twentieth century. (The Rise of Louis Napoleon and Louis Napo- 
leon and the Recovery of France. 1846—56). The Foreign Policy 
of Castlereagh, by Stephen H. Roberts, (Bell, 25/-), is a work of 
some real importance to students of history. Count Molé’s Memoirs, 
edited by the Marquis de Noalles, (Volume II. Hutchinson, 18]-), 
is an interesting book, and Count Molé now bids fair to secure the 
reputation of being one of the very best memoir writers of the Em- 
pire and Restoration period. 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS 
(IIT) 


VII 


The rain had passed off and 
a full, serene moon was bath- 
ing the washed, fresh night in 
white radiance when, four 
hours later, the vicar, on his 
homeward way from Payne’s 
Farm, reached the point where 
his road dropped steeply from 
the edge of the downs to the 
village. Directly beneath him, 
so that he could have dropped 
a stone on to the roof of its 
square, fourteenth - century 
tower, his little church lay 
amongst its elms. Beyond, al- 
ready asleep, straggled the 
village. When he had looked 
down for some moments he 
left the road, and, following a 
precipitous, slippery footpath, 
entered the ekarchvard by a 
wicket-gate, went up a black 
‘and silver speckled path, and 
passed into the church. The 
owl, which had for many years 
regarded that edifice, its church- 
yard and its elms as his own 
unmolested, solitary kingdom 
between the hours of nine 
p.m. and seven a.m., uttered 
a screech of outraged protest 
against this unseasonable in- 
vasion and flew off to tell a 
friend in Warpendene Park 
about it. 

Presently, the vicar came out 
into the moonlight again and 
went down another black and 
silver path, through another 
wicket gate, across the vicar- 
age meadow, and so arrived be- 
fore his own hall door. He 
looked at his watch. By a curi- 
ous coincidence it was again, 
exactly, twenty-six minutes be- 
fore midnight, 


His wife, still attired in the 
modestly ornate blouse and 
skirt which had served the rare 
evening entertainments of her 
nine married years, opened the 
door. 

“How late you are,” she 
said, ‘‘I thought you would 
never come.”’ 

He perceived that she was 
labouring under the stress of 
an unusual excitement, 

“I stayed with poor Hop- 
kins till the end,” he said. 
“He was quite conscious al- 
most up to the last moment. 
No pain, mercifully. He 
passed away quite peacefully, 
holding my sleeve.” 

‘Poor man,’’ said Mrs. 
Stopford. ‘‘Your overcoat is 
saturated. And your trousers. 
Why didn’t you change them? 
And, are those the shoes Mr. 
Clements lent you?” 

The vicar looked down at 
his sodden, mud-caked foot- 
wear. 

“I’m afraid so,” he said. 

Mrs. Stopford’s lips tight- 
ened, 

“I have something to tell 
you, Harold,”’ she said, omin- 
ously, and preceded him into 
the study. A severe fit of 
sneezing detained the vicar 
momentarily upon the 
threshold, and thus gave her 
time to reach the mathematical 
centre of the room and turn 


_ there to await his coming. 


“What?” he asked, uneasily. 

“I want to know, Harold, 
whether Miss Cravener gave 
you any warning as to the na- 
ture of the performance which 
she proposed to give this even- 
ing?” 
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“Warning?” repeated the 
vicar. ‘‘No, my dear. That 
is, not beyond what appeared 
on the programme, ‘Spring: 
A Rhythm.’ She asked that it 
should appear so on the pro- 
gramme. But she volunteered 
no further information on the 
subject.. .so I... Why do 
you ask, my dear? I trust 
that there was nothing... . 
nothing outré ... about her 
performance?” 

‘‘Outré?” replied Mrs. Stop- 
ford. ‘‘Her performance was 
absolutely disgraceful. Dis- 
graceful. Shocking to a de- 
gree. Disgusting. Several 
people got up and walked out 
of the hall. Her first perform- 
ance was bad enough, but she 
had the effrontery to give an 
encore because that dreadful 
Rose Deane and some horrible 
young hobbledehoys who were 
with her clapped. And her sec- 
ond performance, my dear Har- 
old, was dreadful. I should 
not like to describe it to you. 
Several people, as I say, got 
up and walked out. All the 
Pinniger family, Mrs. Ride- 
out, her husband and daugh- 
ter, old Mr. Praed, Miss Cleeve 
and her cousin.” 

The vicar stared at her in 
silent dismay. 

“You can’t imagine,” said 
Mrs. Stopford, ‘‘how terrible 
it was. Everyone is furious. I 
hardly dared to face the peo- 
ple. Old Mr. Praed was sit- 
ting beside me, and he stood 
up and said, at the top of his 
voice: ‘Mrs. Stopford, I don’t 
see your husband here, but 
perhaps you’ll tell him, with 
my compliments, that if this 
is his idea of amusing Long 
Stoke he will find that he is 
very seriously mistaken.’ It 
was dreadful.” Mrs. Stopford 
made a gesture of horror. 
“Dreadful.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 


“How could you ..”? she 
burst forth, ‘‘how could you 
allow that girl to induce you 
to permit such a thing? You 
must have had an idea. You 
have been four times to War- 
pendene ‘Towers in the last 
fortnight; she must have given 
you some idea of what she in- 
tended to dance.’’ 

“I assure you, my dear, no. 
Beyond what I have told you, 
and that she would provide her 
own music, a professional .. . 
quintette, I believe she said. 
Beyond that, I assure you, I 
had not the faintest, the remot- 
est conception of the nature of 
her performance.”’ 

“You should have found 
out,” said Mrs. Stopford. 
‘You know you should. It was 
your duty, knowing the kind 
of girl she is; it was your duty 
to find out, exactly, what she 
was going to do. Oh, what on 
earth persuaded you to have 
anything to do with her? Miss 
Clements told me she had 
warned you. Your own com- 
mon sense ought to have 
warned you, It is certain to 
come to the bishop’s ears. You 
know what a bother the chapel 
people will be sure to make 
about it.” 

The vicar brushed his wav- 
ing locks back from his fore- 
head a little wearily and seat- 
ed himself at his writing- 
table. 

“Tell me,” he said quiet- 
ly, ‘‘exactly what happened.” 


VIII 


The institute, it seemed, had 
been crowded, absolutely 
packed. It was believed that 
twenty-six pounds had been 
taken at the doors. 

Everything had gone on 
splendidly up to item 5 on the 
programme. The postmaster 
had sung ‘‘Roses in Picardy” 
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very nicely. Mr. Holloway 
had been encored for an imi- 
tation of Harry Lauder and 
had given another. Lady 
Sybil Treffry had sung, with 
perhaps too many gestures, but 
on the whole very well, a French 
chansonette and, as an encore, 
“Down in the Forest.” Mr. 
Praed’s nephew, Cyril, had 
brought down the house with 
his humorous recitation. 
Everything was going on sim- 
ply aslendidly. _ Everybody 
was saying how simply splen- 
didly everything was going on. 

And then, while everybody 
was still saying that, Miss 
Cravener’s quintette, two vio- 
lins, a viola, a cello, and a 
harp, from London, hidden 
away behind screens at the 
back of the platform, had be- 
gun to play. And when they 
had played for a little while 
Miss Cravener had appeared in 
a white garment, of strange 
design and disturbing trans- 
arency, and had executed a 
feces number of swaylngs, 
twistings, twinings, wreath- 
ings, wavings, glidings, hops 
skips, and jumps, all of which 
had struck Mrs. Stopford as 
uncomfortable and some of 
them as highly indecent. When 
she had done this for some time 
she had stopped. The Warpen- 
dene Towers party had clapped 
loudly, and a few other people 
had clapped a little for polite- 
ness sake. Then there had been 
a dead silence until that dread- 
ful Rose Deane and her hor- 
rible young hobbledehoys had 
begun to clap again, and two 
drunken men at the back of the 
hall, because they were drunk, 
had followed their example. 
There had been a long wait. 
Everybody was whispering and 
looking at everybody else in a 
nervous sort of way. Then the 
quintette had begun to play 
again and Miss Cravener had 


reappeared, in another strange 
garment of vivid green with 
gold fringes, and, advancing to 
the footlights, had said ‘‘This 
is the life of a butterfly,” and 
at once begun to creep and 
crawl—well not to creep and 
crawl exactly—but to slither 
about as if she were creeping 
and crawling. Mrs. Stopford 
essayed an imitation of the 
effect. 

“Something like that,’’ she 
said. 

Then suddenly the quintette 
had quickened its pace, and, 
squalls suddenly, Miss Cra- 
vener had thrown off her green 
and gold garment and revealed 
beneath it another of orange, 
black and scarlet. When she 
had flopped about in this, 
(“‘flopped’’ was Mrs. Stopford’s 
word), for a little while she 
had suddenly caught up 
its ends, releasing, it was 
believed, some restraining rib- 
bon, and displayed, in flesh- 
coloured tights, indeed, but 
otherwise without reserve .. . 
her legs. 

Mrs. Stopford had gasped. 
The audience as a whole had 
gasped. Then the entire Pin- 
niger family, eleven of them, 
had risen and left the hall in 
solemn procession: Mr., Mrs. 
and Miss Rideout had fol- 
lowed; Mr. Praed had stood up 
and delivered that withering 
speech of his and followed; 
Miss Judith Cleeve and her 
cousin had followed; a num- 
ber of other people had fol- 
lowed; but Mrs. Stopford’s 
confusion had become by this 
time incapable of accurate ob- 
servation. The drunken men 
had begun to clap again, and 
had been ejected by the secre- 
tarv of the institute. 

Miss Cravener had flittered 
and scuttled about the plat- 
form for a little while longer, 
and at last, mercifully, disap- 
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eared. Item 6, which should 
ave been the vicar’s first 
song, had been an apology by 
the secretary for his unavoid- 
able absence. No one had paid 
any attention to items 7, 8, 9, 
and 10. After number 10 had 
come the interval, and during 
the interval practically every- 
one had left the hall, not to 
return. When Lady Sybil 
Treffry had sung her second 
song the Warpendene Towers 
party had gone home, visibly, 
furiously. Mrs. Stopford, un- 
able to face a public departure, 
had escaped, then, through a 
side door into the institute’s 
back yard, and thence by the 
allotments into the vicarage 
vegetable garden. 
he paused at the end of her 
narrative to sum it up. 

“It was... it was paralys- 
ing,” she said. 

The vicar rose from his 
writing-table, walked across to 
the mantelpiece, took up the 
pipe to which he had looked 
forward on his homeward way, 
played with it idly for a mo- 
ment or two, put it down, and 
returned to the writing-table. 

“Don’t wait for me, m 
dear,” he said gently, “I shall 
not be up for an hour or so.” 

‘The bishop .. ’’ began Mrs. 
‘Stopford. 

But her husband, for the 
first time since she had known 
him, interrupted her; ‘inter- 
rupted her quite curtly. 

‘Do go to bed, Winifred,” 
he said. And, wisely, Mrs. 
‘Stopford went. 


IX 


It was not until the vicar en- 
tered the pulpit at the eleven 
o’clock service on the following 
Sunday that he became aware 
that Miss Cravener, Lady 
Svbil Treffry and the Hon. 
Wilfred Stonham occupied the 
greater portion of the second 


pew on the south side of the 
nave. It was noticed, as he 
arranged his notes, that his 
downbent face flushed a little. 
But when he raised it to face 
his congregation it had recov- 
ered its usual clear pallor. 

“Vanity of Vanities, saith 
the preacher; Vanity of Vani- 
ties; all is Vanity.” 

He paused when he had 
given out the text, and then 
continued in his customary 
conversational pulpit tone. He 
took that opportunity, he said, 
of conveying the thanks of the 
retiring district nurse to those 
who, as performers or as mem- 
bers of the audience, had made 
the concert of Friday evening 
such a success. A total sum of 
twenty-seven pounds, eleven 
and sixpence had resulted from 
their generous support. To the 
thanks of the district nurse he 
desired, it was scarcely neces- 
sary to say, to add, most sin- 
cerely and most gratefully, his 
own. 

He supposed they all knew 
that the concert had been his 
idea. He supposed they all 
knew how anxious he had been 
about it, how fussy he had been 
about it, he was afraid, how 
much too fussy. How he had 
run about bothering busy peo- 
ple to do this, that, and the 
other thing for its success; to 
sing and play and recite and 
dance for it; to lend him 
screens and a piano and chairs 
and so forth; to decorate the 
hall; to act as stewards; to get 
the programme multiplicated ; 
to persuade friends to come to 
it, and so on. They knew, in 
fact, that he had been as 
anxious and as fussy about his 
concert as a hen with her 
chicks. He would admit to 
them that he had seldom, if 
ever, been so fussy and so 
anxious about anything as he 
had been about his concert. 
Not chiefly . . . for he intend- 
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ed to speak very frankly to 
them that morning... . not 
chiefly because he hoped that 
the concert would provide a lit- 
tle fund for the help of the re- 
tiring district nurse . . . though 
he had hoped it would, But, 
chiefly, because it was the first 
concert which he had organized 
since his coming to Long Stoke, 
and, indeed, the first concert 
which he had ever organized, 
by himself, anywhere. For 
that reason, chiefly, he had 
hoped that it would be a 
success, and for that rea- 
son, chiefly, the mere thought 
of its possible failure, or 
rather of his own possible 
failure, had given him for a 
fortnight what, if he had been 
a hen instead of a vicar, he 
would have described as that 
well-known affliction of hens, 
the pip. 

At a quarter past seven, 
then, on Friday evening he 
had been standing in the hall 
of the vicarage in a condition 
of mingled hope and fear ex- 
actly like, he presumed, that 
of a young girl going out to 
her first dance, thinking of the 
concert, thinking feverishly of 
the concert, thinkin of 
nothing else in the world but 
the concert... the concert... 
his concert. And then, as he 
stood there in the hall, a mes- 
senger had come to summon 
him to the death-bed of 
Thomas Hopkins at Payne’s 


arm. 

They all knew where Payne’s 
Farm was, three miles away up 
on the plain, nearly an hour’s 
walk, It had been raining, as 
it happened, heavily when the 
messenger had arrived. 

To obey that summons would 
mean the abandonment of the 
triumph of the concert’s suc- 
cess—if it succeeded; worse; 
might mean the risking of its 
failure. For, of course, he had 
been perfectly convinced that 
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the concert could not really be 
a success without him. 

If he obeyed the summons 
what help could he bring with 
him to that poor sufferer up 
there? A few impotent words 

. probably meaningless to 
a dying man. A few prayers, 
which could just as well have 
been said on the way to the 
concert. 

These were the thoughts that 
had instantly flashed into his 
mind, and had remained there, 
he was ashamed to confess, for 
some minutes. But then there 
had come to him, not in a 
flash, but slowly and as a 
dawning light, another 
thought. 

‘This upon which your heart 
is set is a small thing, a pass- 
ing thing, Leave it. There is 
a big thing doing up there in 
the darkness and the rain. Up 
there a soul is struggling to 
escape. Go and help it.” 

The vicar smoothed out his 
notes. 

“And so,” he said simply, 
“I decided to let the concert 

o to moko, and cut off up to 

ayne’s Farm as hard as a 
pair of patent leather shoes, 
that didn’t belong to me, 
would carry me. And all the 
way, as I hurried along, this 
was the rhythm that kept time 
with me and company with me 
in the darkness. 

“Vanity of Vanities; all is 
Vanity.”’ 

They had all known Thomas 
Hopkins. A thoroughly good, 
kind and straightforward man; 
a good husband, a good father, 
a good employer; one of the 
most progressive and energetio 
farmers, the vicar believed, in 
the district; a hard worker; in 
his own sphere, an ambitious 
man; in his own sphere, a very 
fortunate and successful one. 
Day after day, for perhaps 
twenty years, that good man 
and good husbandman had 
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made his plans; day after day, 
for all those years, in fair 
weather or foul, he had car- 
ried them out. This field to be 
loughed, that to be sown. 

his corn to be reaped, or 
gathered, or threshed. To-day 
this bit of planting; to-morrow 
that bit of draining, or thatch- 
ing, or hedging. To-day twen- 
ty heifers to be bought; to- 
morrow a hundred Downshires 
to be sold. Day after day, 
month after month, year after 
ear, from the first glimpse of 
ight to the last, out and about 
his farm, his eye and his hands 
to everything, devising how he 
might increase his output and 
cut his costs. A blameless man; 
a model husbandman. 

Fortune had favoured him. 
At forty-six he had been, re- 
latively and in his sphere, a 
very wealthy man, with a de- 
voted wife, three excellent, 
dutiful children, a very large 
farm, a comfortable, well- 
furnished dwelling-house, the 
newest and best agricultural 
machinery—he had just bought 
a tractor—a motor-car, hosts of 
friends, an authoritative place 
on the local councils . . . every- 
thing, as it might appear, that 
his hope. his purpose and his 
ambition could desire. 

And then , . at forty-six .. 
in his prime... in a few words 
a doctor had sentenced him to 
death. After six months of suf- 
fering, suffering towards the 
end beyond description, ... he 
had died. Andin his last hour.. 
what had he desired . . . what 
had he regretted? His fields 
and his farmhouse, his ploughs 
and his horses, his new tractor 
... his motor-car. .. his sheep 
for the fair... his cattle for 
the market? No. His very last 
request, just before he had be- 
come unconscious, had been 
that if his agony recommenced 
before he died the doctor would 
give him another injection of the 


morphia that would blot out 
the only interest ‘that had sur- 
vived to him . . . his pain. 

As men were held, a 
thoroughly good man... œa 
blameless man. As men were 
held .. . a useful man. As 
men were held . . . a religious 
man. But that had been his 
last human desire . . . his last 
earthly hope .. . the last 


way back from 
Payne’s Farm that night, the 
vicar said he had taken the 
upper road; and at the top of 
the hill he had stopped to look 
down at the village in the 
moonlight beneath him. It 
was after eleven o'clock. He 
could see the institute, which 
an hour before ... that hour 
in which the soul of Thomas 
Hopkins had taken its flight 
. . . had been crowded with 
people, brightly lighted up, 
full of human life and inter- 
est... even excitement. Tt 
lay down there beneath him, 
then, dark, silent, and desert- 
ed. The music was stilled; the 
lights were out; the thing that 
has been looked forward to so 
eagerly by so many .. . each 
one for his or her own little 
reasons ... was over... done 
with ....adream. They all 
knew that, looking down from 
where he had looked, he could 
see, stretching along the little 
valley in which the church lay, 
four or five fields, now heing 
ploughed. the propertv of his 
friend, Mr. Hullam. They all 
knew, too, that five or six hun- 
dred years before, at the time 
when the church had been 
built, the old village of Long 
Stoke had stood on the ground 
that was now Mr. Hullam’s 
fields,—a village large enough 
to supply two hundred men to 
the servize of the then Lord of 
Warpendene for service in 
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France . . . a village probably 
just as large as the Long Stoke 
they knew to-day. The moon- 
light had fallen brightly on 
those fields . . . as he looked 
down at them... so brightly 
that he had been able to see a 
hare trotting across one of 
them. Of that Long Stoke... 
of its houses, its barns, its 
street, its stout men and its 
busy women. . what? Not 
a stone... not a stick . . . not 
a trace. A dream , . . almost 
forgotten. 

“Vanity of Vanities; all is 
Vanity.” 

To every one of them would 
come that hour when the music 
of the world would cease, its 
lights go out and the voices of 
its people fall to silence. To 
every one of them would come 
that hour when, naked and 
alone, the soul would abandon 
contemptuously the body whose 
songs, whose dancing and 
‘vhose fine raiment, whose eat- 
ing, drinking and making 
merry, whose little lovings, 
hatings, hopings and fearings 
were done with. Until that 
hour came every one of them 
would, for the most part, for- 
get its certain coming. But 
from time to time, in some 
quiet, solitary moments, per- 
haps they would remember it. 
And, remembering it, be not 
at all dismayed and dejected 
because of the little things 
that passed, but rather feel 
their souls leap and exult 
within them because of the big 
things that should endure. 


As they walked back along 
the lake-side towards lunch, 
the author of the Passionettes 
amused himself, and in a less 
degree Lady Sybil, by extem- 
porizing a Miniature in 
Macabre, entitled The Little 
Things that Pass. Miss Crav- 
ener, however, refused to be 
amused, and walked silently 


in her own reflections. And 
after lunch she broke off her 
engagement to Mr. Stonham 
and was invisible, even to 
Lady Sybil, for the rest of the 
day. 

Portions of the vicar’s ser- 
mon of that morning were 
much discussed by the congre- 
gation. But only Mr. Clem- 
ents, who had an acute sense 
of form and an unusually ob- 
servant eye, divined that for 
some reason or other the vicar 
had suppressed its probably 
most interesting passage. 


x 


One night some three weeks 
later the vicar stood in Mr. 
Clements’ smaller sitting-room 
looking down at the chessboard 
upon which he had just suf- 
fered one of his customary de- 
feats. Under Mr. Clements’ 
cunning tuition his chess was 
rapidly improving, and the 
battlefield which he was re- 
garding with a musing smile 
had been quite a long and 
hardly contested one. But as a 
matter of fact he was thinking 
of, and smiling by reason of, 
something entirely different. 

Mr. Clements, at the side- 
board, turned to his guest. 

“I heard from my sister this 
morning,” he said. ‘‘She saw 
young Stonham in Regent St. 
yesterday.” He displayed a 
decanter invitingly. ‘‘A-little- 
small-wee-wun ?”’ 

But the vicar shook his head 
smilingly as he walked over to 
the fireplace. It had formerly 
been his custom to accept at the 
end of their encounters, lib- 
erally diluted, a little-small- 
wee-wun to keep in counten- 
ance the no-so-wee-wun of his 
host. But towards the end of 
September he had discovered, 
rather abruptly, at once a liver 
and a conviction that even the 
littlest-small-wee-wuns inter- 
fered unduly with that organ’s 


Dee aa ceameg se 
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peace and comfort. 

So he shook his head, smil- 
ingly, as he walked to the fire- 
place. ‘‘Now, that’s very curi- 
ous,’’ he said. 

“What is?” asked Mr. Clem- 
ents, manufacturing the no-so- 
wee-wun. 

“I had just been thinking of 
young Stonham when you men- 
tioned his name. As a matter 
of fact I am marrying Mr. 
Stonham to Miss Cravener to- 
morrow moming.” 

Mr. Clements seated himself 
before the fire. 

Well,” he said, ‘‘personal- 
ly, I thought it unlikely that 
Miss Cravener would persist in 
throwing away thirty thousand 
or so a year. Though she is, 
they say, quite capable of even 
that. But should have 
thought that, having resolved 
upon a wedding, she would 
have selected either the Abbey 
or a Registry Offce.” 

“It is to be a very quiet af- 
fair,” said the vicar. ‘‘No one 
is supposed to know anything 
about it. In fact, I knew 
nothing about it myself until 
the—er—happy pair arrived 
at the vicarage at half-past 
four this afternoon with a 
special licence. They wanted 
to be married on the spot... 
but, of course, as you know... 
Though, indeed, I will admit 
to you that nothing would have 
given me greater pleasure.” 
He brushed back his hair. “I 
have been rather anxious about 
the affair... ” 

“You have? Why?” 

“Well, you see, Miss Crav- 
ener informed me shortly after 
she had broken off her engage- 
ment that she had done so be- 
cause ...—er... I know it 
will amuse you . . . but her 
reason for doing so, she told 
me, was that a sermon which 
I preached a few weeks ago, 
had made such an impression 
upon her that she had resolved 


to join a sisterhood .. . one of 
those sisterhoods that devote 
themselves to the East End 
poor,...Hr...TI felt ex- 
tremely uncomfortable about 
| 
Mr. Clements examined the 
vicar’s face over his whisky 
again. ‘‘Are you serious?” he 
asked. 

“Perfectly,” said the vicar, 
and stroked his hair for a little 
while with reminiscent anxiety. 

“You know,’’ he went on 
presently, ‘‘that I have an 
early service at seven o’clock 
for a few very zealous parish- 
ioners P”’ 

“I do,” replied Mr. Clem- 
ents. ‘‘And every morning I 
curse you because your bell 
awakens me at ten minutes to 
seven, I wish to heaven you’d 
stay in bed instead of pander- 
ing to the morbidity of half a 
dozen silly old women.”’ 

“I can’t afford to turn away 
business,” smiled the vicar 
gently. ‘‘And besides, by seven 
o’clock you ought to be pushing 
your garden-roller about . . or 
doing Swedish exercises. Even 
if you are indifferent to the wel- 
fare of your soul you have still 
some vestiges of a figure to lose 
. . or save.” 

“A shrewd thrust, beshrew 


me,” said Mr. Clements. 
“Well?” 
“Well, . . . on the morning 


after she had broken off her en- 
gagement, Miss Cravener at- 
tended the early service... 
and has attended it every morn- 
ing ever since. On Sundays 
she has been attending three 
services. Of course. . . there 
was no reason on earth why she 
shouldn’t. But she developed a 
rather embarrassing habit of . . 
er. . waiting ..er. . outside 
the vestry.” 

“Waiting... ? Waiting for 
whom or what?” asked Mr. 
Clements. 

“Waiting ..er.. for me,” 
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replied the vicar. 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Clem- 
ents, 

‘You know, no doubt, that a 
certain type of feminine tem- 
perament is liable to what one 
might describe as phases of ab- 
normal .. er. . ethical self- 
consciousness ... P” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Clem- 
ents again, thoughtfully. 

“Er. , not precisely religious 
hysteria... but, .. well . . er. 
I am sure you know the sort of 
thing. In large parishes .. at 
St. Margaret’s, for instance. . 
one comes across a good deal of 
it... . Quite a difficult thing to 
deal with. It seems to thrive, 
curiously enough, on discour- 
agement. ,..I... really, I 
had become rather concerned 
about Miss Cravener. She is an 
unusually highly-strung, emo- 
tional girl, you see... and... 
really, . . well . . . these con- 
stant prolonged conversations 
outside the vestry became so 
embarrassing that, finally, on 
several occasions I actually con- 
cealed myself in the vestry un- 
til I had ascertained that she 
had gone away.’’ 

‘‘She insisted, too, on bring- 
ing quantities of flowers from 
the greenhouses at Warpendene 
and decorating the church with 
them. Of course, I am most 
grateful for that sort of thing 
. . . in the ordinary course, any 
help, . . . but, frankly, I dis- 
trust these sudden ‘experi- 
ences’... or ‘conversions,’ 
or whatever one should call 
them, profoundly. I...er... 
I told Mrs. Cravener so, final- 


ly. 

‘Good man,” said Mr. Clem- 
ents. 

“Yes,” the vicar went on. 
“The thing was going too far. 
I didn’t like it. Mrs. Cravener 
alluded twice, most markedly, 
to what she called mv ‘influ- 
ence’ over her daughter. I 


knew she thought me altogether 
responsible for her daughter’s 
change of views. The thing was 
going much too far. Miss Crav- 
ener had actually taken some 
steps to enrol herself in some 
sisterhood or other. I told her 
I thought i was great non- 
sense, and that, if I believed 
that anything I had said had 
been in any way responsible for 
such nonsense on her part, I 
should throw up my job and re- 
tire into a lunatic asylum.’’ 

‘‘When,’’ inquired Mr. 
Clements, ‘‘did this interesting 
conversation occur?” 

‘The day before yesterday,” 
replied the vicar, 

‘Quick results,’ said Mr. 
Clements. “ʻI congratulate 

ou.’’ 
“It is rather a relief,” said 
the vicar. ‘‘The thing had be- 
gun to oppress me. . . These 
cases are so difficult. |.’’ He 
looked at his watch and raised 
his eyebrows and moved re- 
luctantly towards his hat and 
coat, 

Before the porch the vicar 
raised his eyes to the wonder- 
ful October stars. Mr. Clem- 
ents .. . because the stars had 
begun of late years to bore him, 
and the vicar interested him, 
jingled the money in his trou- 
sers’ pockets and looked at the 
vicar’s upturned profile. 

“Yes,” said the star-gazer. 
“It is really quite a relief. 
Stonham seems a very nice fel- 
low. I hope he will make her 
happy.” 

“If he doesn’t,’’ reflected the 
professional humorist, ‘‘plenty 
of others will.” But, because 
of the vicar’s upturned profile, 
he said, heartily: ‘‘Of course. 
Why not?” 

The vicar pointed to the 
south-east. 

“Our old friend Orion com- 
ing back to us,” he said, and 
disappeared into. the darkness. 
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XI 


At eleven o’clock next morn- 
ing the little churchyard of 
Long Stoke was filled with 
mild, warm sunshine. Inside 
the church, in an atmosphere 
faintly redolent;, >f carbolic 
soap and turpentine, were col- 
lected, in addition to the vicar 
and verger, Mrs. Cravener, her 
daughter Hypatia, Lady Sybil 
Treffry, Mr. Stonham and Mr. 
Stonham’s best man, Captain 
Faraday. 

The vicar stood behind the 
altar-rail and a dancing, golden 
beam of light fell upon his 
waving hair and his ascetic 
jaw. Gravely, and with 
feeling, his clean-cut voice pro- 
ceeded from ‘‘Dearly beloved 
to.. .. matrimony lawful.” 
And then he said unto the man: 

“Wilt thou have this woman 
to be thy wedded wife, to live 
together after God’s ordinance 
in the holy estate of matri- 
mony? Wilt thou love her, 
comfort her, honour, and keep 
her in sickness and in health; 
and, forsaking all other, keep 
thee only unto her so long as 
ye both shall live?” 

And the man, politely, 
answered: “I will.” 

And then he said unto the 
woman words to the same ef- 
fect. And the woman, to his 


“I will say nothing of the 
kind.” 

She glanced at Mr. Stonham. 
“I am sorry,” she added, hur- 
riedlv, ‘‘but I really can’t.” 

“Hypatia,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Cravener. 

“I can’t,” repeated her 
daughter, and turned her lovely 
grey eyes to the vicar’s scan- 
dalized face. “You know 
why,” she said, and, turning, 


hurried fleetly down the aisle 
and disappeared. 

A helpless pause of some 
moments followed. But Mr. 
Stonham prided himself upon 
an invincible sang-froid. 

“Still... I’m getting on,” 
he said, cheerily, ‘‘Next time I 
shall probably pull it off all 
right.” 

He, too, disappeared with 
the best man and Lady Sybil. 
Mrs. Cravener opened and shut 
her mouth several times mute- 
ly, like a stranded fish, and 
looked at the vicar. The vicar 
brushed back his waving hair 
mutely and looked at her. The 
verger scratched his left ear 
with his right hand, and looked 
at both of them, and congratu- 
lated himself upon the fact 
that, upon this particular oc- 
casion, the verger’s fees had 
been paid in advance. 

‘“‘This,’’ said Mrs, Cravener 
at length, ‘‘is positively ludi- 
crous, May I ask, Mr. Stopford, 
if you do know of any reason 
for my daughter’s extraordin- 
ary behaviour.”’ 

“None whatever,” replied 
the vicar, with wrinkled brow. 

“You are sure? Then why 
should she have said to you .. 
‘You know why’?” 

The vicar drew himself up. 
It was time, he felt, that the 
dignity of the Church pro- 
claimed itself offended . . . per- 
haps a little more sharply in the 
presence of unorthodoxy. 

‘‘My good lady,” he said, “I 
am a clergyman... not a clair- 
voyant” ; and retired very per- 
pendicularly to the vestry. 


XII 


At a little before nine o’clock 
that evening, a hard-faced 
young man mounted on a 
motor-cycle, failing other 
means of delivery, inserted 
under the hall-door of the 
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vicarage an envelope addressed 
to the Rev. Harold Stopford, 
M.A., and marked in one 
corner, largely, ‘‘Urgent.’’ The 
vicar, coming in ten minutes 
later from a lonely walk—Mrs. 
Stopford and her mother and 
the children had not yet re- 
turned from a conjuring enter- 
tainment at the institute, — 
found the envelope on the flags 
of the hall, and, recognizing the 
handwriting of its superscrip- 
tion said aloud, ‘‘Well, well,” 
and took it into his study. 

“I must see you at once,” 
he read. ‘“‘I shall wait at the 
boat-house until ten o'clock. 
Come before then or not at 
all.—H.C.”’ 

“Tsch,” said the vicar, and 
dropped the envelope and its 
enclosure extremely impatient- 
ly upon his writing table. Then 
he walked very deliberately to 
a bookshelf, took down the 
Everyman edition of Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus, and, opening 
it at page 142—so far since the 
13th of September had his reso- 
lutions of self-improvement ad- 
vanced—seated himself be- 
neath the solitary gas-jet and 
began with stern composure to 
read. 

At that precise moment the 
hard-faced young man on the 
motor-cycle, travelling along 
one of the avenues of Warpen- 
dene Park with a clamour that 
bisected a herd of fallow deer 
into two hurtling panics, saw 
in the glare of his headlight a 
motionless figure some fifty 
yards ahead of him, and by 
dint of a number of alarming 
explosions succeeded in coming 
to a stop just in front of it. 

‘No-one in the ’ouse, seem- 
inlv, Miss,” he reported. ‘‘So 
I shoved your letter under the 
door.” 

“Very well, Parker,” said 
Miss Cravener. ‘*Thank you.” 

The hard-faced young man 


retired tumultuously by the 
way by which he had come. 
Miss Cravener left the avenue, 
and, gaining that pleasant path 


along which the vicar had turned 


his homeward way, proceeded 
by it slowly to the little boat- 
house at the north side of the 
lake, Admitting herself to the 
boat-house with a Yale key, she 
proceeded, calmly and methodi- 
cally, to equip with cushions 
and oars one of the two trimly- 
varnished skiffs which it con- 
tained. Then she slid the 
skiff down the short slip into 
the water, and, seating herself 
in it, rested her elbows on her 
knees and her chin in her 
cupped hands, and stared ab- 
stractedly at the darkling lake 
and the reflection of the filling 
moon that hung above the 
blackness of the trees on the 
further shore. 

But the banal sentimentality 
of the scene offended her by its 
resemblance to a German oleo- 
graph. She changed her posi- 
tion abruptly, so that her ad- 
mirable back was now present- 
ed to moon, lake and trees, and, 
having lighted a cigarette, 
splashed one _ long-fingered, 
white hand in the water idly. 
Thouch the night was, for late 
October, a mild one, the water 
struck her as extraordinarily 
cold.... 

When she had finished her 
first cigarette she lighted an- 
other. Frequently she glanced 
with impatience at a very beau- 
tiful wrist-watch, a souvenir of 
her last pre-war engagement. 
A rat slid furtively into the 
water beside the slip. She shud- 
dered and for a little time 
splashed with an oar intimi- 
datingly. Her fear of that rat 
provided her with a distracting 
interest until the end of her 
third cigarette. She wondered 
what rats did in the water... 
whether they ate things they 
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found there.... 

It was after a quarter to ten 
when she made out a dark blur 
moving along the bank at the 
west end of the lake. And when 
she had assured herself that 
it did move, an odd little short, 
triumphant laugh—half gig- 
gle, half chuckle, wholly un- 
mirthful—escaped her. 

The blur disappeared, re-ap- 
peared, paused irresolutely by 
the boat-house. 

“So you have come,” said 
Miss Cravener. ‘‘I knew you 
would.” 

The vicar advanced along the 
slip and stood looking down at 


er. 

“I should not have come,” 
he said, ‘‘if I had not thought 
that you already regretted the 
unpleasant incident of this 
morning, and wished me to 
help you to repair the mischief 
as quickly as possible.’’ 

Miss Cravener laughed hard- 


ly. 

Good Heavens,” she said, 
“You mean... by making an- 
other attempt to marry me to 
Wilfred Stonham?’’ 

“That, I assumed, was why 
you wanted to see me,’’ re- 
plied the vicar with a notice- 
able frigidity. 

Miss Cravener was silent for 
some minutes. 

‘Get in,” she said at length, 
abruptly. “I want to talk to 

3 


ou. 

“But ...’’ began the vicar. 

“Oh, don’t argue,” said the 
lady imperiously. ‘‘Can’t you 
understand? I wantto... to 
get you right away from every- 
thing . . and talk to you.” 

Still the vicar hesitated. ‘‘It 
is just ten o’clock,’’ he urged. 

‘Do get in,” said Miss Crav- 
ener fretfully. 

When he had seated himself 
dubiously and cautiously in the 
stern of the frail craft, she 
pulled out into the middle of 


the lake, drew in her oars, and, 
bending forward suddenly, im- 
prisoned the vicar’s right hand 
between her own with a start- 
ling vehemence and warmth. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said pas- 
sionately, ‘‘are you blind... 
or are you only cruel?” 

The vicar’s hand made a con- 
vulsive but vain attempt to ex- 
tricate itself from that outrage- 
ous embrace, ‘‘Great God,” he 
ejaculated, ‘‘Miss Cravener.. . 
what is this?” His hand strug- 
gled again convulsively and 
vainly. “I... really, I shall 
be compelled to use force . . .’’ 

Miss Cravener released his 
hand, and withdrew herself 
with the same _  disquietin 
vehemence of movement wit 
which she had bent forward to. 
him. The vicar was acutely 
conscious of that disquieting 
vehemence in her movements, 
suppressed, yet by its very sup- 
pression ominous, 

“If I had the slightest idea . 
.. ?” he said, and pointed 
towards the boat-house. ‘Will 
you be good enough to take this. 
boat back to that slip at once.” 

“Not until I have said what 
I want to say,’’ replied Miss 
Cravener. 

The vicar surveyed his posi- 
tion indignantly but impotent- 
y. He was alone in a small 
boat—so small as to make any 
struggle for the possession of 
the oars, he felt, extremely 
dangerous—in the middle of a 
lake which was reputed to be 
unpleasantly deep in its mid- 
dle, a hundred or perhaps a 
hundred and twenty yards from 
the nearest landing - place. 
There was really only one 
thing for him to do, and he did 
it. He sat stiffly and in abso- 
lute silence, and listened to 
what Miss Cravener had to say 
to him. 

He was, he learned, the man 
for whom Miss Cravener’s souk 
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had been seeking in the wilder- 
ness of life, practically since it 
had originally lost its way there 
some twenty-four years before. 
He was the first absolutely 
pure, absolutely unfleshly man 
she had ever known. She had 
realized that the very first time 
they had met... in his study 
at the vicarage. She had felt 
suddenly at that first glimpse of 
him a sense of great rest and 
peace... of certainty .. . of 
achievement. . . ae 

“And you,’’ she said piti- 
fully, ... ‘‘you chased the cats 
out of your flower-beds...”’ | 

She had seen at once, too, 1t 
appeared, the hideousness, the 
cruel, sordid hideousness of the 
life . . . the existence which he 
lived. She had known at a 
glance that there would be 
nothing in common between 
him and his wife . . . that his 
wife bored him mnspeake vey: 
his children bored him unspeak- 
ably, his humdrum duties, his 
services and his sick calls, his 
stupid parishioners and his 
Diocesan Inspectors, and all 
the rest of it, bored him un- 
apeakably, his miserable in- 
come, his dreary dark old vicar- 
age, his humiliating la- 
bours in the scullery, ... 
... everything ... the whole 
futile, drab business bored him 
unspeakably. She had divined 
that he longed for, that he was 
intended for, a very different 
existence. And she had known 
from the very beginning that 
her mission, in a life which had 
until then appeared without a 
mission, was to give him the 
large, spacious, free existence 
_ that he longed for. 

She proceeded to sketch this 
existence . .. a little vaguely 
... but with the patchy vivid- 
ness of the impressionistic 
method... 

It was to proceed, preferably, 
a week from everywhere and 
everyone save a few broad- 


minded resident traders, in 
that earthly Paradise, Melakula 
—where French missionaries 
might have been eaten but 
rescued vicars of the Episcopal 
Church of England and their 
soul-mates were presumably 
permitted careers of unmolest- 
ed felicity, consisting chiefly of 
a turquoise sea, lagoons 
studded with green islets, coco- 
nut palm forests, a fish diet, 
soul-communion with one an- 
other and a Deity whose liter- 
ary outlook was a blend of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Swinburne, and 
Walt Whitman. 

There would be, for both of 
them, some sacrifices... of 
course, But what happiness 

. what rich, full, free soul- 
mating beneath those coco-nut 
palms beside that turquoise 


She conveyed delicately that 
any expenses attached to the 
carrying out of this delightful 
programme would be defrayed 
out of her own private income. 
. . . Lhe twins and that de- 
plorably inappropriate mother 
of theirs would be provided for 
suitably. .... 

And, finally, there seemed no 
reason why the carrying out of 
the programme should not be 
at once proceeded with. 

“What is there to stop us?” 
asked Miss Cravener. ‘‘Noth- 
ing. Oh, my dear, how I long 
to take you away from all that 
hateful, stifling ugliness. What 
is there to frighten us? 
Nothing.’’ 

The vicar had endeavoured 
to assure himself, several 
times during the course of this 
amazing rhapsody, that Miss 
Cravener was not at that mo- 
ment responsible for the dread- 
ful things which she was say- 
ing, and that his best and wise- 
est course was to make to them 
no rejoinder whatever and thus 
avoid exciting her to further 
dreadfulness. But as he stared 
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speechlessly at Miss Cravener’s 
beautiful, resolute face, and 
recalled the cold - blooded 
audacity of some of the adven- 
tures which Miss Clements had 
narrated to him, he had a dis- 
maying sense that not only did 
her astounding proposals ap- 
pear to her perfectly feasible 
and probable, but that some- 
thing insidious in her eyes and 
her voice and her gestures, 
something that disengaged it- 
self from her like the fascina- 
tion of an evil dream, was on 
the point of making them ap- 
pear so to him, too. An acute 
premonition of impending dan- 
ger invaded him, Abandoning 
caution he emitted a noise of 
protest and made a movement 
to rise to his feet. But before 
he could do so Miss Cravener 
had flung herself upon him, en- 
twined herself about him, and 
had fastened her lips upon his 
in a suffocating caress. 

Afterwards, the vicar had no 
clear recollection of what fol- 
lowed. He remembered the 
mordant pressure of those suf- 
focating lips and two blazing, 
devouring eyes glaring hor- 
ribly into his own. He remem- 
bered a sharp stab of pain in 
the ribs upon which he had 
collapsed sideways across the 
ornamental stern-rail of the 
boat. He remembered a stark, 
unspeakable struggle—muffled 
grunts and snorts, his own or 
his assailant’s, he could not be 
certain which.—an icy coldness 
closing over him—an immense 
buzzing in his ears—and then 
nothing more until, blinded 
and choking, he was clawing 
frantically at a savagely un- 
friendly something which 
thrust him off with a stabbing, 
gouging hand. 

“Leggo,” squealed the some- 
thing, ‘‘Leggo.. 

The icy coldness closed over 
him again with another im- 
mense buzzing. The something 


grabbed his coat-collar and 
some of the skin of his neck. 
Clawing wildly, his hands found 
the side of the boat, clutched 
at it, missed it, caught it and 
clung to it desperately. 

“Al right,” said Miss Crav- 
ener. ‘‘Hold on.” She blew. 
“Don’t move.” 

Holding on to the gunwale 
of the unsteady little craft she 
worked her way round to the 
stern, and, after two unsuccess- 
ful attempts, clambered into 
the boat, and removed from her 
hair, with a lamentable gesture, 
a considerable quantıty of 
muddy vegetation. 

“Can you hold on,” she 
asked, “while I pull in?” 

“I think I am getting a 
cramp in one of my legs,” said 
the vicar, ‘“‘But I will try.” 

When the boat had been tied 
up Miss Cravener turned to re- 
gard the vicar. He was sitting 
at the head of the slip, caress- 
ing one of his calves feebly, 
looking at her sternly but with- 
out anger. 

“Rather an anti-climax,” 
she said, blowing her nose in 
an uncomfortable handkerchief. 
“I suppose you are wondering 
how you will explain your ap- 
pearance to Mrs. Stopford.” 

“No,” said the vicar, delib- 
erately. “I was wondering 
whether I could adequately de- 
scribe yours to her.” 

Miss Cravener laughed. 

“Well, at all events, you 
have lived for five minutes,” 
she said, and left him. 


XIII 


When the vicar had sat there 
for a little while rubbing his 
leg, a thick-set young man, 
with a brace of rabbits dangling 
from one hand, came cautious- 
ly round the angle of the boat- 
house. The vicar abandoned 
his calf to look sharply over his 
shoulder. 

“It’s only me, sir,” ‘said 
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William Newman, ‘‘Are you 
all right, sir?” 

“Al right, thank you,” said 
the vicar. 

“I ’eard you screechin’,”’ said 
Newman, ‘‘an’ I thinks to me- 
self somethin’ were up. So I 
says to meself as I’d come an’ 
see,” 

“A little accident,’’ said the 
vicar lightly. ‘‘But, fortunate- 
ly, no ill consequences: I wish 
you wouldn’t pinch other 
people’s rabbits, Newman, you 
know. Jolly night, isn’t it? 
Jolly.” 

He rose, rather stiffly, to his 
feet. 

“Oh, by the way, Newman,” 
he said, ‘‘I have thought over 
our conversation the other day, 
since... and I think, perhaps, 
I spoke without sufficient re- 
flection . . . probably unjustly. 
Er... we’re all of us weak... 
all of us subject to ..er.. 
temptations. The only thing we 
can do is to. ..er... avoid 
them as far as possible for the 


future... Er. . I think you 
had better do that. Yes. 
Awfully jolly night, isn’t it. 
Fine pair of rabbits you’ve got 
there. Good-night, Newman.” 

“‘Good-night, sir,” said Wil- 
liam Newman, He watched the 
vicar retreat for a little while. 

“A blurry sport . . that’s wot 
’e is,” he said convincedly. 


XIV 


Miss Cravener was married 
very shortly afterwards to the 
Hon. Wilfred Stonham, by an 
Archbishop. And a very few 
weeks later the Rev. Harold 
Stopford was offered the living 
of Craytherling-in-Chase, to 
which is attached a very beau- 
tiful rectory and an emolument 
of £800 a year. When he had 
yecovered from the unexpected- 
ness of the offer, the vicar de- 
cided that, in fairness to the 
best of wives, the baby really 
ought to have a nursemaid, and 
accepted it by return of post. 


ANTHONY WHARTON. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE 


Slow Growth 


There are said to be bamboos 
in Java—that land of marvels 
—which can be actually seen 
growing. What a contrast be- 
tween this rate and that of a 
tortoise that is slow in all it 
does. In the course of years, 
Dr. A. S. Pearse has marked 
over four hundred Western 
Painted Turtles and liberated 
them in University Bay, Lake 
Mendota. His laudable object 
was to get some precise facts 
in regard to the rate of growth. 
The turtle seems to begin grow- 
ing at a good pace, for it nearly 
doubles its length and weight 
during the second year of its 
life. But it is not long before 
the brake is put on. Growth is 
like building a wall; it gets 
slower and slower. After twelve 

ears the turtle is believed to 
be about five inches long, and 
its growth rate is believed to 
have decreased to about one 
thirtieth of the rate during the 
first two years. This is a com- 
mon feature of growth, that it 
illustrates the law of diminish- 
ing return, but it is particular- 
ly striking among the Chelon- 
ians, A six-inch turtle is about 
twenty-five years old, according 
to Pearse’s data. The largest 
specimen taken from Lake Men- 

ota was 170 mm. (about seven 
inches) long, and was perha 
fifty years old! Why should 
Chelonians grow so slowly? We 
do not really know, but three 
points may bs noted, (1) The 
general metabolism of most 
Chelonians is slow, perhaps as 
a vagary of constitution, per- 
haps because of peculiarities in 
those endocrine glands that 
have to do with growth control. 


(2) Animals are subject to time- 
variations—to changes in the 
length of the various arcs on the 
curve of life. Thus some have 
a very short youth and others 
a very short maturity; and so 
on. Reptiles and fishes are un- 
usual in having a prolonged 
growing period, without that 
limit of growth which puts in 
a colon sooner or later in the 
life-history of most animals. As 
there is a tax on gigantism, we 
can understand, in a vague 
way admittedly, that animals 
that have not a limit of growth 
will tend to have much reduced 
annual increments. (3) But, as 
regards the particular case of 
tortoises and turtles, we must 
also remember that the carapace 
above and the plastron below 
have an unusually complex 
osteological ‘‘make-up,’’ an in- 
tricate mixture of endoskele- 
ton and exoskeleton; and that 
the Chelonian shield cannot 
grow longer without the co-op- 
erative consent of an unusually 
large number of diverse parts. 


Bones and Biography 


If any ordinary wideawake 
man found a human skull, he 
might possibly tell whether it 
was Mongolian or Negroid or 
neither; he might discover some 
very unusual feature; he might 
measure all the parts and pro- 

ortions carefully, and so on; 
bui he would not be able to tell 
us what manner of man it be- 
longed to. Indeed, it might be 
a woman’s skull for all he 
knew. But if an expert has 
been studying different kinds 
of skull all his life, has learned 
to distinguish different racial 
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types, and has built up a power 
of correlating particular osteo- 
logical features with particular 
psychical characters, then he 
could tell us something very 1n- 
teresting about the possessor of 
the skull. This is what Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson has done 
with a fine cast of the skull of 
Robert the Bruce. He has made 
the dry bones (represented by 
the cast) live; he shows that the 
skull fits in well with what we 
know of Bruce, 

The skeleton of King Robert 
the Bruce was discovered in the 
Abbey Church of Dunfermline 
during building operations in 
1818, and was examined by sev- 
eral anatomists in the follow- 
ing year. Their measurements 
were rather perfunctory, but 
they employed an artist called 
Scoular to take a cast of the 
skull. ‘‘The Scoular cast,” 
says Professor Pearson, ‘seems 
to me a work of the highest 
‘order of merit, and provides us 
with a veritable cranial por- 
trait, from which we see the 
Bruce emerging before our 
eyes.” It is a skull of great 
breadth and solidity, with very 
‘strong jaw and chin, but with 
a retreating forehead. It indi- 
cates ‘‘a man of most ex- 
ceptional muscularity and 
strength, with a bull-neck and 
ardent passions.” The skull 
has also an interesting dishar- 
mony in some of its technical 
proportions, perhaps indicative 
of Bruce’s fusion of Nordic and 
‘Celtic blood. As there is no 
reliable portrait of the Bruce, 
this brilliant restoration of 
physiognomy is all the more 
valuable. But the expert re- 
stores much besides physiog- 
nomy—he gives us a glimpse of 
the man. It may be noted that 
he will only allow a height of 
five feet six inches; so King 
Robert the Bruce, like many 
other heroes, was of small stat- 
ure, 


Compounds of Helium 

Helium is named after the 
sun because the spectroscope 
discovered the new element 
there before it was found to be 
present in the atmosphere of 
the earth to the extent of about 
one part in a million. A few 
years ago the phrase ‘‘com- 
pounds of helium’’ would have 
seemed almost a contradiction 
in terms, for helium is classed 
along with the other ‘‘rare’’ or 
‘inert’ gases—argon, neon, 
krypton, xenon, whose chief 
chemical characteristic was to 
have no chemistry! Their 
atoms seemed incapable of 
uniting with each other or with 
other elements. When the new 
physical conception of the atom 
as a solar system, with a 
“nucleus” sun and planet elec- 
trons, gave, in the hands of 
Bohr, Bury, and others, new 
meaning to the ‘‘chemical fam- 
ilies’’ of the chemist, an ex- 
planation for this inertness was 
forthcoming. 

Hydrogen has the simplest of 
atoms—a small nucleus, with 
a single satellite electron re- 
volving round it. Next comes 
helium, with a larger sun and 
two planet electrons; and it 
seems that this is an arrange- 
ment very stable and complete 
in itself, unwilling or unable 
to link itself to other atoms. 
But it now appears that one of 
these two electrons may at 
times (and under very artificial 
experimental conditions, most 
difficult to produce) wander far 
from its neighbour and from 
the nucleus. Looking back, so 
to speak, the wandering elec- 
tron descries the nucleus and 
its erstwhile companion elec- 
tron, relatively close together 
in the distance, We have again 
in fact, something like the hy- 
drogen atom—a central part 
and a distant, single satellite 
electron. And the fact is that 
under very special conditions 
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helium can be induced to form 
compounds with other metals 
not wholly unlike the com- 
pounds of hydrogen. This very 
striking discovery is to the 
credit of Doctor Boomer, work- 
ing at the Cavendish Labora- 
tory, Cambridge; and it forms 
a good instance of an exception 
proving a rule. 


The Present Ice Age 


Doctor C. E. P. Brooks has 
recently declared his belief 
that the Ice Age is not yet 
over; that the northern hemis- 
phere is colder than it was a 
thousand years ago. The root 
idea of his recent address to the 
Geographical Association is 
that the Arctic Ocean must be 
either wholly capped with ice, 
as it is to-day, or free from ice; 
no other condition is stable. 
When the Norsemen first made 
their way across to America 
the Arctic was ice-free, and 
the shores of Greenland were 
green and gracious; but in the 
twelfth century the ice re- 
turned, and Norway lost touch 
with her far-flung outposts. 
Much of the evidence for Dr. 
Brooks’ assertion is historical, 
and so, too, is much of its in- 
terest; it is related, for exam- 
ple, to the movements of the 
Asiatic hordes. 


Wegener’s Theory of Rifts 
and Drifts 


The appearance of an excel- 
lent translation of Professor 
Alfred Wegener’s Origin of 
Continents and Oceans prompts 
us to refer again to the most 
remarkable geological theory of 
recent years. The radical idea 
is that before carboniferous 
times there was just one big 
continent, including, indeed, 
shallow seas in which sediment- 
ary strata were deposited from 
the results of the weathering of 


the higher ground. In this 
aboriginal continent there ap- 
peared great rifts which grad- 
ually widened so that enormous 
masses drifted away, like ice- 
bergs floated off from the sea- 
end of glaciers. One of the 
great cracks ran down what is 
now the west coast of Africa; 
another of later origin separ- 
ated North America from 
North Europe; another great 
slice, drifting off southwards 
towards the Pole, broke up into 
many islands, the most notable 
of which we know as Australia 
and New Zealand. And there 
were other rifts and drifts. 
What is the evidence in sup- 
port of this extraordinary 
theory? We cannot do more 
than indicate its general 
nature. The South American 
east coast fits almost perfectly, 
like a piece of a jigsaw puzzle, 
into the west coast of Africa. 
But there is also a remarkable 
correspondence in the geologic- 
al structure of the west of 
Africa and the east of South 
America. The diamond-bear- 
ing rocks of South Africa have 
their counterparts in the east- 
ern part of Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine. There are also sim- 
ilarities in the fossils. The 
basal idea is that Africa and 
South America, to keep to this 
example, were once continuous; 
a great rift, now represented by 
the South Atlantic was fol- 
lowed by a great drift, the 
dragging force being the grav- 
itational attraction of the sun. 
Dr. H. M. Cadell, in expound- 
ing the displacement theory, 
uses a vivid comparison: ‘‘It 
is as if a sheet of ice along a 
coast were irregularly cracked 
by an off-shore wind, and the 
outer fringe were blown far 
seawards and left stranded at a 
shallower spot like a long 
island, with, perhaps, detached 
bits left behind or scattered in 


lie 
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different directions by eddies in 
the water.” 

Another piece of evidence is 
found in the verifiable exist- 
ence of great rifts, or surface 
cracks, ‘‘long depressions,”’ 
Cadell says, ‘‘which resemble 
immense railway cuttings with 
lines of high cliff along each 
side.” One of the best known 
is the Great Rift Valley, which 
is continued northwards and 
southwards from the Red Sea. 
Africa was rifted off from 
Arabia, and then drifted west- 
ward. This is the root-idea of 
the displacement theory. 

But what is it that drifts? 
This question brings us to 
Wegener’s general picture of 
the earth. He supposes a solid 
and very heavy sphere of iron, 
nickel, or other dense metals. 
On this massive core there is a 
viscous sheath of lighter basic 
rock, akin to basalt. This is 
called for convenience the 
sima, a name the great geolo- 
gist, Suess, made up from the 
first letters of silica and mag- 
nesia, which form a great part 
of heavy basic rocks. But on 
the surface of the sima there 
floats a thinner skin of sial, 
principally composed of silica 
and alumina which predomin- 
ate in acid crystalline rocks, 
like gneiss and granite. The 
sial floats on the viscous sima 
like ice on water, or like a cake 
of sugar on a treacle sea. The 
sima forms the floor of the 
ocean; it is the sial that mfts 
and drifts. As for the sedi- 
mentary rocks, they form but 
an insignificant part of the 
earth’s crust. In this glimpse 
of a great theory we are greatly 


indebted to a luminous review 
by Dr. H. M. Cadell. 


Re-measuring the Velocity of 

Light 

Attempts have recently been 
made by Professor A. A. 
Michelson, the distinguished 
American physicist, to attain 
to a more precise Measurement 
of the velocity of light, which 
is one of the most fundamental 
of the constants of nature. The 
method employed was by means 
of an octagonal revolving 
mirror, to estimate the time re- 
quired by light to travel from 
Mount Wilson to Mount San 
Antonio, twenty-two miles 
away, and back again. The 
precision of the estimate of 
velocity depends on the pre- 
cision of the estimates of the 
distance and of the mirror- 
speed. The resulting uncer- 
tainty was of the order of one- 
ten-thousandth part, which is 
about that of the mean of all 
previous measurements. But 
it is hoped that still greater ac- 
curacy will be reached. The 
mean of previous measurements 
is 186,330 miles per second, 
with an uncertainty of twenty 
or thirty miles. The result of 
eight of Professor Michelson’s 
measurements for the velocity 
of light in vacuo is 299,820 
kilometres per second. This 
endeavour after accuracy is of 
great importance, for the vélo- 
city of light in free space is 
postulated as an unchangeable 
velocity, an absolute universal 
constant. There is no ‘‘fast’’ 
or ‘‘slow’’ with light, and its 
velocity is a maximum to which 
no real body can ever attain. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
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Fashion in Disease 


It is a commonplace that 
Fashion intrudes, and obtrudes, 
itself everywhere; but it is 
strange that it should manage 
to attain even into the domain 
of disease. Yet such is the 
fact. The instances are many, 
but a few must suffice. Before 
King Edward developed a dis- 
ease, then newly named “*appen- 
dicitis” by the Faculty, no one 
had ever suffered it save as a 
preliminary to dyin there- 
from, But a most popular mon- 
arch contracted it, and ap- 
pendicitis immediately became 
not only the fashion, but a tor- 
rential epidemic. Every house 
in Mayfair, every villa in 
Sydenham, every cottage in 
Slocum and every hovel in 
Houndsditch, produced cases of 
a serious and even deadly dis- 
ease which, two years previous- 
lly, had never been mentioned 
even by surgeons. There had 
been, it is true, a rare disease 
spoken of vaguely and furtive- 
ly as typhlitis, i.e., inflamma- 
tion of the cæcum, of which 
about two cases per annum ap- 

eared in the records of the 

arger hospitals, a disease of 
which everyone died, and whose 
name was invented to satisfy 
the indecent curiosity of the 
Registrar-General. It was Sir 
Frederick Treves who invented 
not only the term appendicitis, 
but in reality the disease itself. 
This really great surgeon had 
the insight to distinguish be- 
tween the whole and the part. 
Dissatisfied with the vague 
diagnosis of typhlitis, he con- 
ducted an inquiry into the 
cause of this little understood 
‘condition, and satisfied himself 
that it was an inflammation 


which had spread from an al- 
most forgotten twig of the in- 
testine called the appendiz 
vermiformis. Being innocent 
of any recognized function, 
this twig was interesting only 
to anatomists and biologists un- 
til Treves showed that it was a 
vicious little vestigium, capa- 
ble of initiating an inflamma- 
tion which, by spreading to 
neighbouring tissues, frequent- 
ly placed the victim’s life in 
sudden and serious danger. He 
had made communications to 
medical societies, and had 
taught his students to this ef- 
fect, but, typhlitis being a rare 
disease, the interest which his 
labours evoked was but languid. 
Then King Edward fell a vic- 
tim, and immediately, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the disease 
attained to a degree of popu- 
larity such as even this Sanalar 
monarch himself might have 
envied. Appendicitis became 
the fashion. Was it snobbery, 
or was it suggestion? Or was it 
something in the nature of a 
real epidemic, due to the opera- 
tion of some cosmic cause in 
which the monarch had fortuit- 
ously become involved? The 
answer to these questions is at 
present shrouded in an impene- 
trable mystery. 


Adenoids 


When I was a student, 
adenoids had never been heard 
of. Soon after I was qualified, 
more years ago than I care to 
recall, I was present at a meet- 
ing of one of our learned socie- 
ties at which someone read a 
paper upon this newly discov- 
ered disease. An elderly prac- 
titioner gained much applause 
from the incredulous audience 
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by rising up and roundly de- 
claring that the disease had no 
existence save in the disordered 
imagination of afew special- 
ists; that, in fact, adenoids had 
been invented to play the part 
of Mrs. Harris to the Sairey 
Gamp of throat surgeons out 
for blood and business. We 
were thoroughly outspoken in 
the good old days! Neverthe- 
less the outspokenness of our 
vigorous old friend did not suc- 
ceed in sterilizing this particu- 
lar seed, for adenoids very soon 
became the vogue, and for five 
and twenty years succeeded in 
dominating the atmosphere of 
every children’s clinic. The 
explanation of this particular 
fashion is, in part at any rate, 
less far to seek than the fashion 
of appendicitis. Adenoids came 
into being shortly after the 
work of Pasteur and Lister on 
disease-provoking germs be- 
came popularized. With the 
restricted and concentrated out- 
look which is so apt to trail in 
the wake of every epoch-mak- 
ing discovery, people supposed 
that germs were necessarily 
maleficent and ought to be de- 
stroyed. They, accordingly, 
took to boiling their children’s 
milk, ignorant of the fact that 
they were thereby sacrificing 
not only beneficent germs, but 
were also demolishing the 
vitamines, upon both of which 
the health of the children in a 
large measure depended. That 
the removal of adenoids result- 
ed in conspicuous advantage to 
the physique and mentality of 
the children, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt, but the fact 
remains that the presence of 
of the adenoids proclaimed 
faulty feeding. This is now 
recognized, with the result that 
the adenoid child, with open 
mouth, contracted chest and 
undeveloped lower jaw, is be- 
coming a rarity even in the hos- 
pital class, and will certainly 


soon disappear. To this de- 
sirable end the active and en- 
lightened propaganda of the 
Ministry of Health have con- 
tributed a great deal. In con- 
nection with adenoids one nat- 
urally thinks of tonsils; the 
two are usually mentioned in 
the same breath. By the unin- 
structed, adenoids are con- 
sidered to be new growths, They 
are not; they represent an en- 
largement of a glandular tissue 
whose presence is perfectly nor- 
mal. The same is true of en- 
larged tonsils. What most 
people fail to realize about ton- 
sils is that, in a perfectly 
healthy person, they ought of 
their own accord to disappear 
at about 17 years of age. In 
common with some other struc- 
tures, they are no longer re- 
quired when adolescence is 
complete, and they atrophy 
from disuse. If they persist 
after this age it is an indica- 
tion that something is, or has 
been, wrong. 


Floating Kidney 

Another fashion which I re- 
member was that of the floating 
kidney. It did not last very 
long, but it was exceedingly 
popular while it did last. There 
are, of course, such things as 
unduly mobile kidneys, and 
they often give rise to much 
discomfort and occasionally to 
serious symptoms. But the kid. 
ney is normally a mobile 
organ; it rises and falls with 
respiration, and the degree of 
its mobility varies with differ- 
ent people. Somehow or other 
Mayfair and Belgravia became 
suddenly bitten with the idea 
of a “wandering kidney,” as it 
was called, and surgeons were 
called in to operate in order so 
to secure these wanderers that 
their irritative and gratuitous 
perecrinations among the other 
abdominal organs _ should 
cease, And the surgeons did. 
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But it was very soon found that 
a fixed and immovable kidney 
was a serious handicap in many 
directions, so that, in slight 
cases, at any rate, the remedy 
was worse than the disease. 
Kidneys become unduly mobile 
owing to lax abdominal mus- 
cles. Arbuthnot Lane believes 
that the primary cause is con- 


stipation, leading to a reab- . 


sorption of the fat which nor- 
mally surrounds the kidney, 
and keeps it in its place. In 
any case the proper treatment 
is so to exercise the abdominal 
muscles, by games or physical 
jerks, as to prevent both consti- 
pation and a lax abdominal 
wall. Operations may occasion- 
ally be necessary, but a case 
ought never to be allowed to 
drift so far that the ministra- 
tions of a surgeon are justifi- 
able. For a reason which is 
familiar to anatomists, it is al- 
ways the right kidney which is 
the first and principal offender. 
If there are any cases in which 
the left only has been 
“anchored,” they must be 
very few. 


Pyorrhcea 


The latest fashion—it is not 
so overpowering as it was— 
by pyorrhea. By Pyorrhea 
Alveolaris is meant a suppura- 
tion of the gums surrounding 
the roots of the teeth. In bad 
cases the suppuration involves 
the bony sockets as well as the 
gums. It may be local to one 
or two teeth, or it may be gen- 
eral, affecting all the teeth in 
both upper jaw and lower. It 
was, I believe, Dr. William 
Hunter, the distinguished 

hysician of Charing Cross 

ospital, who first directed at- 
tention to the association be- 
tween a septic state of the teeth 
and gums with various morbid 
conditions, most of which were 
characterized by anemia. Dr. 
Hunter must be astonished at 


the dimensions to which his. 
baby has attained. Incredulous 
at first, the profession soon be- 
came convinced, and, with the 
profession, the public. There 
ensued an orgy of mouth 
washes, dentifrices, vaccines, 
and tonics; but as none of these 
did any real good, the dentist 
was appealed to. And he re- 
sponded eagerly and drastically. 
He responded by wholesale ex- 
traction, ‘‘Clearing the mouth”? 
became the only orthodox 
treatment for pyorrhea, with 
the result that hundreds of 
mouths have been cleared of 
good and sound and beautiful 
teeth, merely because faulty 
digestion and insufficient ex- 
cretion had caused some slight 
inflammation of the gums. For 
it is to be remembered that 
pyorrhea is always secondary 
to disease elsewhere, It is not 
a primary disease, so that 
measures directed to cian 
the pyorrhea, without regard 
to the disease which is causing 
it, must be foredoomed to fail- 
ure, The primary condition is 
usually to be found in the gas- 
tro-intestinal tract, i.e., chronic 
indigestion or chronic constipa- 
tion, due to faulty feeding and 
lack of exercise. When these 
are rectified by suitable means 
the pyorrhea will cure itself. 
I must not be understood to 
belittle the seriousness of an 
unclean state of the mouth, 
especially when accompanied 
by decayed teeth. These de- 
mand prompt and_ thorough 
remedial measures, but I pro- 
test that a minor degree of in- 
flammation of the gums, how- 
ever graced and glorified by 
Greek terminology, is not a 
sufficient reason for the whole- 
sale extraction of teeth, which 
has unfortunately become the 


vogue. 


Beware Extraction 
A distinguished alienist of 
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my acquaintance tells me that 
he has had several cases of aber- 
ration of intellect so definite as 
to necessitate detention and 
certification, which he attri- 
buted to the shock produced by 
the operation of clearing the 
mouth of all the teeth—for 
pyorrhea. The really surpris- 
ing thing is that this does not 
occur more frequently, espec- 
ially in the unjustifiable cases; 
the cases, that is, in which the 
teeth are sound and whole, 
where it is the gums only which 
are unhealthy. Sound teeth 
are very firmly embedded in the 
jaws. This is especially true 
of the upper jaw, where the 
molars have three fangs as 
against two fangs in the corres- 
ponding teeth in the lower jaw, 
and considerable force is neces- 
sary to their removal. More- 
over, the roots of the teeth in 
the. upper jaw are in close 
proximity to the brain. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that 
when the whole upper jaw has 
been Obrutalisé by forceps, 
wielded by the strong right 
arm of the dentist, there should 
result a shock to the nervous 
system profound enough to 
cause temporary mental aberra- 
tion. But mental aberration 
started by trivial causes, in- 
stead of being temporary, may 
become stereotyped. There are, 
in this neurotic age, a good 
many people who manage to 
keep sane under ordinary hum- 
drum circumstances, but who 
will go off the rails on very 
slight provocation, and, once 
off the rails, are very difficult 
to restore to sanity. Moreover, 
a reputation for having been 
‘queer’ or “‘balmy’’ or ‘‘pot- 
ty’’ even for a time is not a de- 
sirable one for a person to 
carry, and every reasonable 
precaution should be taken 
against acquiring it. When a 
mouth is to be ‘“‘cleared,’’ the 


process of clearing should be 
spread over at least three sit- 
tings, and the younger the 
patient the more the sittings. 
But no mouth should be cleared 
unless two physicians are satis- 
fied that the operation is really 
necessary. 


Fashion in Remedies 


In the foregoing I have con- 
fined myself to fashions in 
disease. If anyone were to em- 
bark upon a review of fashions 
in remedies, he would find 
material enough for several 
volumes. The fashion in reme- 
dies is by no means confined to 
the laity; the profession is just 
as sensitive to it as the public. 
The psychology of it is not at 
all easy to seize. In the case of 
a new remedy it is quite com- 
prehensible; but there have 
been very few new remedies in, 
say, the last twenty years; and 
those which, like insulin, have 
emerged from the laborious 
Brains of investigators, have 
been directed to the cure of 
specific diseases, such as dia- 
betes, and are capable, there- 
fore, of a very limited applica- 
tion. Occasionally, a time-hon- 
oured remedy will suddenly 
leap into general prominence, 
as witness the interest which 
iodine has recently succeeded in 
exciting. But that is a ques- 
tion to which I propose to re- 
turn. The general trend of 
remedial measures seems now to 
be away from drugs and 
towards natural methods. Sun- 
light is the vogue of the mo- 
ment, but it has many allies in 
baths, massage, electricity and 
diet. The popularity of psycho- 
analysis seemed, for a brief 
moment, to be seriously on the 
wane; but a method which en- 
courages a woman to talk sala- 
ciously about herself for an 
hour and a half on end, will 
surely never die. 


LEONARD WILLIAMS. 


EMPIRE TRADE AND FINANCE 


Canada will look back over 
the history of the last few 
months with feelings of disap- 
pointment mixed with thank- 
fulness: with disappointment 
because the high hopes held 
twelve months ago that the 
abounding prosperity of pre- 
war years was lingering just be- 
yond the horizon have proved 
illusory, and with thankfulness 
because the worst dangers of 
the situation brought about by 
the comparative failure of her 
Western wheat crop have hap- 
pily been obviated. The part 
played by wheat in Canada’s 
national economy can scarcely 
be exaggerated. In wheat 
Canada pays a large part of the 
annual interest on the money 
invested in pre-war days by 
other countries for the develop- 
ment of her vast resources, and 
with the surplus proceeds a 
significant portion of her 
imports from overseas. are 
financed. Up to the middle of 
July, the prospects for the 
wheat crop in the prairie pro- 
vinces were excellent, but 
drought, rust, and frost con- 
spired to wreck them. Although 
Eastern Canada had the good 
fortune to harvest an abnor- 
mally good crop, the final yield 
for the whole country came out 
at considerably under 300 mil- 
lion bushels as against nearly 
475 million bushels in 1923. 
In this respect, however, Canada 
did not stand alone, and, as al- 
most every other important 
wheat-producing area in the 
world, with the exception of 
the U.S.A. and Australia, also 
recorded a significant decrease, 
the way was opened for a sub- 
stantial rise in prices, The 
Winnipeg quotation for ‘‘No. 
1, Manitoba,” a standard 


grade, which early in June 
stood at 107 cents per 60 lbs., 
had risen by the concluding 
days of January last to nearly 
220 cents. Although the last 
phase of this movement reflects 
an outburst of speculative 
activity in the market and has 
not been maintained, there is 
little doubt that substantially 
higher prices for wheat than 
those of recent years are likely 
to obtain for some time. 


Wheat and the Railways 


The farmer has profited 
greatly from this state of af- 
fairs. Official estimates have 
placed the value of Canada’s 
principal field crops at nearly 
950 million dollars for 1924, an 
increase of nearly 50 million 
dollars over the 1923 figure, 
despite the greatly diminished 
yield of the season; and the 
much-needed re-adjustment be- 
tween the earnings of agricul- 
turists and industrialists thus 
brought about may have laid 
the foundation for a real im- 
provement in general conditions 
during the coming year. Unfor- 
tunately, the development is 
likely to have a much less fav- 
ourable effect on the finances of 
the Canadian Government, since 
the Dominion authorities, as 
the largest railway owners in 
Canada, will have to face a very 
significant decline in railway 
receipts as a result of a falling 
off in the weight of cereals to 
be transported. In the last few 
years the inability of the State- 
owned railways to pay their 
way has resulted in a steady ad- 
dition year by year to the 
National Debt. In the last 
financial year, bond issues 
totalling over 70 million dol- 
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lars were floated on behalf of the 
railways. These bonds carry the 
Government’s guarantee, and 
are likely to be a definite 
charge on the national revenue 
until such times as the railways 
are able to meet their service 
out of earnings. Last year the 
Canadian Finance Minister, b 

segregating this aspect of rail- 
way finance from the general 
Budget situation, was able to 
show a nominal surplus in the 
national balance sheet, on the 
strength of which certain tax 
reductions were made. These 
reductions, which had political 
rather than economic bearing, 
would, it was estimated, result 
in a loss of revenue of some 26 
million dollars in a full year. 
As events have turned out, at 
the end of nine months the de- 
crease already amounted to more 
than 30 million dollars. The 
drop in railway receipts is like- 
ly to be most severely felt in the 
coming months, so that compe- 
tent Canadian observers have 
already begun to speak of a 
possible deficit by March 31st 
next (the end of the financial 
year) of over 80 or even 100 
million dollars. Clearly, so 
long as Budget equilibrium is 
unobtainable, Canada’s finan- 
cial position cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory. The bounty of 
Nature may hold in store a 
“bumper” crop for Canada in 
the coming year, which may 
tend to benefit railway revenue, 
but it would be bad policy on 
the part of those responsible to 
budget for such a fortuitous 
event, and, until the national 
railway system is in a position 
to pay its way in bad crop 
years as well as in good, econo- 
mists will continue to urge on 
those concerned what seems the 
onlv possible way out of the 
difficulty, namely, some in- 
crease in passenger and freight 
charges, the most rigid econ- 
omy in administration, and an 
agreement with the C.P.R. for 


d 


the avoidance of excessive com- 
petition, 


Australian Wool Profit 


Turning to Australia, we 
find much the same story of 
satisfactory economic progress 
overclouded by a much less 
agreeable state of affairs in the 
department of Public Finance. 
Wool is to Australia much as 
wheat is to Canada. While 
wool production is not subject 
to the same vicissitudes from 
year to year as wheat, one has, 
however, to record a steady de- 
cline in available supplies dur- 
ing the last few years. In Aus- 
tralia, the world’s largest source 
of raw wool, production fell 
from 2,041,116 bales in 1921- 
22 to 1,918,002 bales in 1922- 
23, and 1,779,788 bales last 
year. Over the whole period, 
prices have been rising, and 
now stand at a level which en- 
sures extreme prosperity to the 
Australian pastoralists, the 
average price obtained for an 
Australian bale being £15 8s. 
Td. in 1921-22, £22 9s. 8d. in 
1922-23, and £29 9s. 9d. last 
year. As the value of the wool 
sold in 1923-24 came to more 
than £53 millions, i.e., nearly 
half the value of Australia’s 
total exports, prosperity in the 
wool trade obviously infers pros- 
perity overa large section of the 
countrv’s economic field, When 
one adds the fact that the wheat 
crop which has been harvested 
is of unprecedentedly large 
dimensions and about 30 per 
cent. in excess of last year’s, 
and that the Australian farm- 
er is obtaining the benefit of 
high world prices for the whole 
of this crop, the present situa- 
tion clearly gives small ground 
for complaint. 


Financial Problems 

Against this bright picturé 
must be set the difficulty which 
the Commonwealth and States 
Governments are experiencing 
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in making ends meet without 
resort to outside borrowing. In 
the financial year ended June 
380th last, all the six States had 
a small Budget deficit, their 
combined revenues being 
£92,700,389 against ordinary 
expenditure of £92,980,414. 
The Commonwealth alone 
showed a smal] surplus, revenue 
being £56,9382,945 against 
ordinar expenditure of 
£54,345,796. Both State and 
Commonwealth authorities, 
however, added significantly to 
their National Debt during the 
year, the six States borrowing 
nearly £28 millions, 
and the Commonwealth 
nearly £8 millions, Altogether 
the burden of debt is about 
£936 millions, which is equal 
to about six times the annual 
revenue, and amounts roughly 
to £164 per head of the Aus- 
tralian population. 


Future Borrowing Policy 


The borrowing policy of the 
Australian Commonwealth and 
State Governments is being 
strongly criticized in current 
Australian journals, and there 
is no doubt that many Austra- 
lians are fully alive to the dan- 
gerous factors in the present 
situation, An agreement be- 
tween the Commonwealth and 
the various States to limit the 
amount of new money to be 
raised in the fiscal year ended 
June 30th, 1925, (to which 
reference was made in The 
Empire Review a month ago) 
may now he set out more fully 
in the words used by Dr. Earle 
Page, the Commonwealth 
Treasurer : — 

“Each Government is to con- 
tinue to arrange its own loans 
on the London Market, but an 
agreement has also been made 
to limit borrowing in London. 
The Commonwealth and States, 
other than Victoria and South 
Australia, are bound not to 


issue loans overseas in 1924-26, 
except for conversion purposes, 
for amounts exceeding the pay- 
ments to be made by them over- 
seas. Victoria agrees not to 
raise overseas more than 
£2,175,000 in excess of its pay- 
ments oversea. South Austra- 
lia agrees not to raise overseas 
more than £600,000 in excess 
of its payments oversea.” 

It does not follow from this 
statement that no fresh money 
is to be raised overseas during 
1924-25, but that such new 
money, apart from conversions, 
is to be limited to a total 
equivalent to interest and 
other payments to be made by 
the respective Governments and 
the two amounts stated. What 
this limit actually amounts to 
in round figures appears to be 
something like £28 millions, 
and the measure obviously 
amounts to a severe self- 
denying ordinance on the nart 
of the authorities. The policy 
of meeting financial obligations 
by fresh borrowings must, in 
the end, introduce the worst 
evils of inflation, and if only 
the various Governments can 
adhere to the programme they 
have imposed unon themselves, 
very considerable steps will 
have heen taken towards the 
consolidation of the Australian 
financial position. The next 
sten would appear to be a set- 
tinge up of some sort of sinking 
fund against maturing engage- 
ments, so that at least part of 
these may he gradually cleared 
off instead of being merely con- 
verted at maturity into new ob- 
ligations bearing higher rates of 
interest. 


Imperial Trade 
The Board of Trade figures 


showing our trade with coun- 
tries overseas last year reveal 
very little change in the rela- 
tive imnortance of Imperial 
and extra-Imperial commerce. 
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The proportion our imports 
from the Dominions bear to our 
total trade has fallen slightly 
in the last two years, while that 
of our exports to the Dominions 
has risen to a small extent. The 
following table shows details: 
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or less balanced exports in 
1922, showed an export surplus 
last year of approximately £7 
millions. | 


Dominion Borrowings 
Since the year opened the 


(000’s omitted). 


{Imports From. Exports To, 

1913. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1913. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Oanada — ....esesssosesssoroorecoso 30,488 64,895 53,448 66,062 24,795 25,271 27,566 28,150 
Australia — so.ssssessoosesosssases 38,065 64,863 49,068 659,23 34,470 60,457 57,707 60,760 
New Zealand  ......ccccccccsess 338 48,532 42,969 47,02 0,838 868 20,695 20,319 
India and Ceylon _.......... §6,218 68,003 79,515 92,648 74,458 202 989,886 94,921 
Bouth ALriOa — .....ccce.csecece 495 16,152 15,353 18,049 185 24,615 895 30,266 
BRIDE. |; secccoceassessccsasssacceceds — 31,106 — — — ,562 — — 
West Afrlom — .essssosesseoooso 6,174 9,760 11,166 13,193 6,601 12,650 11,521 10,494 
Mauritius — .....sasssesosssssessooo 293 3,908 6,628 3,586 636 972 1,129 1,225 
Straits Settlements ....... 15,880 7,961 10.681 10,583 5,836 6,644 7,753 8,286 
Malay Btates .z....ccccccccese 3,574 2,323 2,279 1,669 — 866 1,147 
Wost Indies  ......sseosssose.so 2,116 4,437 5,861 4,789 2,339 3,462 3,673 3,766 
Irish Free State _............ — — 32,738 6123 — — 24,674 42,372 
Uther Possessions _......... 6,956 16,101 17,597 20,654 14,249 25,301 27,324 30,850 
Tetai from Possessions 191,516 318,031 326,303 388,616 195,307 285,781 300,696 332,536 
% of World Trade ...... 24.8 31.7 27.6(a) 27.6(a) 37.2 39.7 37.2 (a) 38.6 (a) 


(a) Exoluding trade with Irish Free State. 


The totals for 1923 and 1924 
are, of course, affected by the 
figures for trade with the Irish 
Free State for nine months of 
1923 and the whole of 1924. 
Excluding these figures, im- 
ports in 1924 show an increase 
of £43 millions and exports an 
increase of £14 millions. 

The figures for individual 
countries show interesting vari- 
ations during the last three 

ears which are not very clearly 

rought out in the total. Thus 
India and Ceylon, which 
bought from us goods valued 
at nearly £39 millions more 
than we took from them in 
1922, took less than £12 mil- 
lions more in 1923 and only £34 
millions in 1924. In the Can- 
adian trade, imports regularly 
exceed exports, the difference 
measuring in part the value of 
the interest Canada pays us on 
our investments in that coun- 
try. The import excess, which 
amounted to £27 millions in 
1922, was over £35 millions 
last year, Our trade with Aus- 
tralia, in which imports more 


only Dominion borrower of any 
note in the London Market has 
been Queensland, which, early 
in February, made an issue to 
the nominal amount of 
£11,728,800 in the form of in- 
scribed stock une 5 per 
cent. interest. This loan was 
intended entirely for conversion 
urposes and holders of earlier 
oans which had come to 
maturity were given the option 
of converting into the new 
stock, which carried an extra 
$ per cent. interest, but was 
not. however, redeemable until 
after 1940. 

Great Britain can scarcely 
be accused of having neglected 
her Imperial opportunities, so 
far, at least, as the financial 
side is concerned, during the 
last twelve months. During 
1924 more capital was raised on 
behalf of the British Domin- 
ions and Colonies than for the 
rest of the world combined, the 
figures being £72,000,000 for 
British possessions and 
£52,000.000 for foreign coun- 
tries, The ‘‘Empire’’ figure, 


(Continued Overlea}. 
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indeed, compares very favour- 
ably with that representing the 
amount raised by Great Britain 
for her own development, since, 
apart from issues by the Brit- 
ish Government amounting to 
£14,000,000 (which represent 
merely the conversion of short- 
term into long-term debt), the 
total capital raised in the Lon- 
don Market for employment at 
home was about £14 millions 
less than that raised for the 
Empire. In actual fact the 
‘‘Shome’’ figures are very much 
larger since the total (which is 
based on computations made by 
-The Economist) takes into ac- 
count only public issues of 
capital in London, whereas the 
larger portion of new capital 
employed in British industry 
is raised either out of profits 
made by existing concerns or is 
obtained privately, and natur- 
ally does not come into the pub- 
lished figures. The new capital 
raised for employment in the 
Empire last year, while about 
£20 millions less than in 1923, 
= was only very slightly behind 
the 1913 figure, 


The Main Borrowers 


A glance at the list of bor- 

rowing countries shows that, 
while certain Dominions arə 
notable absentees, others have 
generously availed themselves 
of the opportunities London 
provides. Canada was again 
conspicuously absent from the 
list, and India, who bor- 
rowed £18 millions in 1923, did 
mot figure at all among influ- 
ential borrowers in 1924. South 
Africa made only one applica- 
tion during the year, when she 
raised £8 millions of new 
money during November, al- 
though earlier in the year she 
carried out a conversion opera- 
tion involving £4 millions. 


Southern Rhodesia, with her 


new colonial status, was a suc- 
cessful borrower to the extent 
of £3 millions, and the Sudan 
also raised £14 millions, This 
total of £124 millions makes up 
the whole of our lending to the 
African countries of our Em- 
pire, though, perhaps, one 
ought to point out that South 
African mining companies, 
whose shares are a favourite 
‘‘speculative counter’ on the 
Stock Exchange in France and 
other continental countries as 
well as in Great Britain, ob- 
tained about £14 millions in 
London. By far the largest 
borrowings of the year are tə 
be put to Australia’s account, 
the Commonwealth and State 
Government having borrowed 
in all some £33 millions of new 
money besides offering in Lon- 
don over £30 millions in loans 
for conversion or replacement 
purposes. 


Dominion Security Values 


The Bankers’ Magazine com- 
pilation of security values 
shows that some interesting 
changes took place in the mar- 
ket valuation of colonial securi- 
ties. The date taken is January 
20th, 1925, and a comparison 
is shown, with December 17th, 
1924. The analysis shows 
that eight Colonial Gov- 
ernment stocks were valued at 
£70,325,000 on January 20th, 
showing a decline of £217,000 
on the month or 0.3 per cent. 
Eight Colonial Corporation 
stocks were valued at 
£20,087,000, a decline of 
£81,000 or 0.4 per cent. 
Turning to railways, five 
Indian Railway stocks were 
valued at £20.262,000, reveal- 
ing a rise of £70,000 or 0.3 per 
cent, Five Colonial Railway 
securities declined in value Ly 


£4,250,000. or 3.7 per cent. 


EDITOR OF The Economist. 
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COOK’S TRAVEL SERVICE 


The outcome of over 80 years’ expenence 


SEE 
PROGRAMME No. 31 


ENTITLED 


“SPRING TOURS 


D 


Easter Holiday Arrangements” 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Free on request from any Office of 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ltd., 


Chief Office: 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Coupon, London.” 


156 COOK’S OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Price Movement of Leading Empire Securities 
Quoted on the London Market 


Colonial Rate of Date of Preseat 
vernments Interest Maturity Yield 
8. 
India 0 
99 3 
iB 7 
Ceylon 1936—1951 8 
Sudana By yearly draw- 2 
ings after 1929 
Australia 1931—Mar. 1, 12 
New S. Wales 16 
N. Zealand 12 
Queensland 18 
Victoria 0 


W. Australia 


Canada 19380—July 
1950 

S. Africa 1943—Mar. 1 
1963 

Cape of Good 1929—July 1 19 

Hope 1949 

Natal 1934—Aug. 1 2 

1944 


British East Sept. 15, 1956 


Africa 

Nigeria 1949—1979 4 

Southern 1930—1955 15 
Nigeria 

Southern 1934—49 0 
Rhodesia 

Gold Coast 1945—Feb. 15 6 

1970 
Sierra Leone 1938—1963 14 
Straits Settle- 1937—1967 14 


A Aan aha A nN bP AQ HH bh MlM eH Hh Nl MlM MAN Nab 
— ome 
U Q 
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ments 
British Guiana 1942—1972 4 
Trinidad 1917—1942 17 
Jamaica 1919—Jan. 24 17 
1949 


a a A a eee Y ee | 
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British Govt. 


Consols At Govt. Option 4 3 
War Loan 1929—1947 418 8 
Conversion After 1961 4 3 
Local Loans After 1971 4 3 


eee 
Colonial Corporations 


Calcutta (Port)| 6 1952 517 0 
Bombay (Port)| 4 1939—1940 63 6 
Johannesburg | 4 1933—1934 510 
Montreal 4 1951—1953 5 10 
Can. Pac. Rly. 6 7 6t 


In calculating the yields in the above table allowance is made for profit or loss 
on redemption in the final year of maturity; accrued interest is alse deducted from 
the price of stock. {Without allowing for rate of exchanges. 
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CHESS 
(By Brian Harley) 
Problem No. 23. By K.S. Howard (Rochester, U.S.A.) 
BLACK 


Y Y 


ESN 


Y 


WHITE 
White plays and mates in three moves. 


A game from the Hastings Christmas Tourney (Zukertort Opening). 


White. Black. White. Black. 
‘A. STEINER. F. D. YATES. A. STEINER. F. D. YATES. 
. Kt—KB3 P—Q4 t2. B—Q2(e) Q—B2 
. P—KKt3(a) Kt—KB3 13. P—KR3(} R—Qı 
B—Kt2 P—K3 14. Q—B3 Kt—K3 
. Castles B—Q3 15. Kt—Bs B—B1 
P—Q3 P—B3 16. P—B3(g) P—OQKt3 
. OKt—Qa2(b) Castles 17. OR—Qr B—R3 
. P—K4 QKt—Q2 18. Kt(B1)-K3h Kt—Kt4 
R—K1 P—K4 19. Kt—R6ch Px Kt 
9. Kt—-Br PxP(c) 20.QxKt B—Kt2 
10. PxP Kt—B4 21. Resigns (i) 
11. Kt—R4(d) B—K2 
(a) A curious comment on the psychology of the game lies in the fact 
‘that this fanchetio development, so much practised in modern defence, 
rarely turns out well for the attacking player. 
is the better square for the Kt with this formation, since he can 


travel via K2 to useful square ; on Q2 he has little prospects. 
(c) To close up the long diagonal occupied by White’s K.B. 


[Continued Overleaf. 
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E.W. TARRY & Co., Ld. 
Goldand Diamond Mining Supplies. 


PUMPING MACHINERY. 
Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


IRON & STEEL BARS, STEEL PLATES, 
BOLTS & NUTS, RIVETS, ETC., ETC. 


HARDWARE 


BRANCHES: 
KIMBERLEY, JOHANNESBURG, 
PORT ELIZABETH, JAGERSFONTEIN, (0.F.S.), 
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ENGINEERING WORKS, 


WITH UP-TO-DATE PLANT, 
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(AUSTRAL WORKS). 
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“EVANS” PUMPS, 
“HYPER ACME” PULLEY BLOCKS, 
“STAR” WINDMILLS, 
‘‘BRUNTONS”’ WIRE ROPES, 
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(d) He is already in some little trouble to protect his KP, without 
impeding development, f l 

(e) The exchange of Q’s, while probably best, would leave Black with 
command of the open file, and the better mobility. ON 

(f) To prevent B—Kts after Q—B3, and with possibilities of P—KKt4. 

(g) Not liking Kt—Qs, either at once or after the drive of Kt on Bs, 
but it leaves a nasty ‘‘hole’”? on Q3, which his opponent fully exploits. 

(h) After this his Q is trapped; he feared R—Q6. 19. Any of four pieces 
interposes on K3, Kt—Kt4, winning a P. He cannot play his QR at move 
18, on account of B x Kt, gaining a piece. Probably B—B: was best in an 
uncomfortable position. : 

(i) After Q—Bs, B—QBr follows. Yates spun his web most ingeniously. 


Solution of Problem appears overleaf, 


News Items.—A contest for a new honour, the Philidor Challenge Cup, 
founded in memory of the great eighteenth century chess master and musician, 
took place at Hyères from January 3 to 9, and was won by Mr. H. R. 
Miller, of Interlaken, from an entry that represented eight countries. 
Philidor is usually considered to have stood head and shoulders above 
contemporary players, but, as a matter of fact, he met none of the great 
Italian experts of his era. His numerous operas, for which he was equally 
famous, are mainly of historical interest to the modern musician, but he 
was undoubtedly a great man, and amazed London Society with his simul- 
taneous and blindfold chess displays in the seventeen-eighties. In this 
connexion, Alekhin’s marvellous performance, at Paris on Februa I, 
when he opposed sans voir no less than twenty-eight players, is a striking 
example of the advance in chess virtuosity. Philidor never attempted more 
than three such games together, and the record has gradually increased, 
with Morphy’s eight, Blackburne’s sixteen and Pillsbury’s twenty-two, to 
the above figure. 

In the London League, Hampstead maintain an unbroken score, fol- 
lowed dedy by Metropolitan, who have dropped half a point. Sir George 
Thomas still leads in the City of London Championship, but by a smaller 
margin, with a score of 8 points—R. P. Michell is 74, and W. Gooding 7. 
Surrey beat Sussex at Brighton on January 24th by ọ to 6 in the Southern 
Counties Championship. 

The death of Lord Claud Hamilton, first Vice-President of the Imperial 
Chess Club, deprives the game of a notable patron, and Mr. Antony Guest, 
who died on January 2oth, will not easily be replaced. He was chess 
editor of The Morning Post for over forty years, and his reputation as a 
sound critic, on all matters connected with the game and chess problems, was 
an international one. 


ACROSTIC No. 23 

Two able statesmen of to-day ; 

But neither British—sad to say. 
1. Poison—and what’s inside won’t cure it. 
2. Re this—and then you might endure it. 
3. A saint much thought of in December. 
4. These of the King you may remember. 
5. Search though you may, nothing you'll find. 
6. Uniform here you’ll call to mind. 
7. Such learned persons please don’t chaff ! 
8. Will rather make you weep than laugh. 
g. And here you’ll have to do with half. 


Solution of last month’s Acrostic appears overleaf. 
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CHESS 
Solution of Problem No. 23.—Key move P=B 


Black. White, Black. White. 
1. P—K4 2BxP 2. P—Bs 3. B x P(B) 
1.PxR 2. P—B4 2.PxPep 3.BxP 


Fancy promotions of a P, to avoid stalemate, have been studied a great 
deal by problemists. In the game of chess, such a manceuvre hardly ever 
occurs, both from its inherent improbability, and from the fact that in a 
position like No. 23, Black would have resigned! We have a pretty ex- 
ample here, promotion to Q being defeated by P—K4 (threatening check) 
2. Q x P, stalemate. A point of some historical interest lies in the varia- 
tion 1... P xR, 2. P—B4, when Black is compelled to make the en passant 
capture. In bygone days, some writers on chess maintained that this was 
an optional move, which Black would in this case, of course, reject, prefer- 
ring a draw by stalemate to being mated! But it is now universally held 
that the capture is compulsory, if no other move is available. 


ACROSTIC SOLUTION No. 22 


W 00 L 

I r I descent 
f L y-lea F 
D asyr E 


NoTes.—Proem. Two kinds. 1. ‘‘nothing in it—nothing.’”’ 
2. ““In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish’d dove.’’ 
(Locksley Hall: Tennyson). 3. A blank leaf at the beginning 
(or end) of a book. 4. Means ‘‘hairy-tailed.”’ 


Company Meeting 
BARCLAYS BANK 


Mr. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S SPEECH 


Importance of a Free Gold Market 


Speaking at the thirteenth ordinary general meeting of the Share- 
holders of Barclays Bank, Limited, which was held at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough (the 
Chairman) dealt at considerable length with such salient economic 
factors as the improved industrial outlook, the rise in the sterling- 
dollar exchange, and the importance of a free gold market. Ina 
speech of great interest he said : — 

The feature of outstanding importance at the present time, to 
which the attention of everyone is directed, is the rapid rise in the 
sterling-dollar exchange. This rise represents to some extent a 
reaction from the undue depreciation of sterling which occurred in 
1923. In February of that year the exchange stood at 4.72} dols., 
and from that date until the following October there was a steady 
depreciation to 4.474dols. The fall was due, in part, to the 
divergence between interest rates in this country and in America, 
and at the lower figure sterling was undervalued. Nevertheless, 
there was a further fall subsequently, owing to the rumours that 
the British Government intended to have recourse to inflation. After 
that there was a more or less general apprehension that a Labour 
Government might have recourse to confiscatory measures. Some 
people, therefore, sold sterling securities and re-invested in dollar 
securities, and these operations, coupled with the usual autumn 
requirements for financing imports from America, and the purchase 
of dollars for the service of our American debt, forced sterling down 
to the low level of 4.20 dols. in January, 1924. 

As to the fears to which I have alluded were found to be unwar- 
ranted a reaction followed, and the recent rise, although it has 
occurred partly during the import season from America and whilst 
there has been a continual purchase of dollars for payment of debt 
as before mentioned, has brought the figure to a higher level than 
at any time since the Armistice. There has been a reduction of 
money rates in New York and a hardening of rates here, which have 
brought about the transfer of money to this side. Sterling has 
risen since July from 4.31% dols. to its present figure, being an 
increase in value of over 10 per cent., so that the pound sterling is 
now worth about 19s. 8d. in gold—that is to say, it is within about 
2 per cent. of gold parity, or, in other words, of the theoretical gold 
value of the pound. It was to be expected that the acceptance of 
the Dawes report would also have a beneficial effect on the exchange. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION IN THIS COUNTRY 


The financial condition of this country has improved, owing to 
the continued reduction in the National Debt and the conversion of 
short-dated into longer-dated securities. As a result of periodical 
offerings of Treasury Bonds, it has been possible to effect a reduc- 
tion during the past year in the floating debt, and this conversion, 
although actually costing the country more for the time being in 
interest, has helped to strengthen the general financial position. 
Besides this, there has been the actual saving effected in annual 
interest amounting to about £1,500,000 through the conversion of 
an aggregate of approximately £230,000,000 of War Loan and 
Exchequer Bonds into Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Conversion Loan 
and Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Treasury Bonds, while the recent 
issue of Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Conversion Loan has further 
strengthened the position. 


FREE Gotp MARKET CONSIDERATIONS 


Owing to various causes it is certain that sterling will return to 
gold parity, the only matter of doubt being the precise date of such 
return. The present indications would seem to show that it cannot 
be far distant, and the question must arise, therefore, in due time, 
as to the removal of all restrictions in regard to gold shipments 
from this country and the resumption of specie payments. It is 
of the greatest importance that there should be an early return to 
a free gold market for London, provided, of course, that proper 
safeguards can be ensured so that we should not have to revert to 
inconvertibility, after once that step has been taken. 

Many people fail to understand why a return to a free gold 
market is of such great importance. and are inclined to think that 
it would suit our manufacturers better for this country to maintain 
the internal purchasing power of the pound sterling at a higher 
level than its external Salis. in order to encourage exports. They 
imagine that the financial and industrial interests of this country 
are divided and opposed to each other in this particular matter. 
Such, however, is not the case. We have to pay our debts abroad, 
and we have to purchase raw materials from abroad, and, if we are 
to provide markets for our manufacturers and promote the produc- 
tion of raw materials for them to deal with, we have also to invest 
capital abroad. 

A free gold market for London is the surest guarantee for stability 
in world prices and for confidence, both of which are essential te 
good trade. 

THe OUTLOOK 


In my opinion the outlook is good. The economic problems which 
surrounded us after the war are being gradually straightened out, 
and we shall emerge from them greater and stronger than before, 
and with the ability gradually to rebuild the capital that was lost; 
but at the present time it 1s essential, above all things, for the 
realization of these expectations, that the utmost industrial efficiency 
should be aimed at and that rigid economy should be maintained. 
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THE MIRROR OF THE MONTH 


Prime Minister Indeed 

If any folk remained to doubt the Prime Minister’s capacity 
for his job, their fears must have vanished after his speech on 
the trade union levy last month. This was an issue charged 
with diffculty, and challenging, at the outset of its career, all 
the new Government’s hope and chance of tranquillity. Upon 
it not only present fortunes but future existence hung, and a 
wrong decision would have sown endless discords and disaster. 
It was further complicated by a deep desire upon the part of 
many honest men to see a real wrong righted and by their pas- 
— efforts to mobilize the Party to their view. They near- 
y won. 


The Cabinet 


For when facts came to be examined it appeared that no 
fewer than six Cabinet Ministers had pledged themselves to re- 
form the trade union law and that a majority of the Cabinet 
favoured this step. Lord Birkenhead, who presided over the 
Cabinet Committee of inquiry, was, therefore, met with recent, 
clear, and deliberate commitments to contradict his view that 
nothing should be done. When the Cabinet met to receive his 
report, it looked as if he, and perhaps one other, might plead 
in vain for peace, when the Prime Minister quietly but resolutely 
declared himself against rash action, and carried the Cabinet 
by sheer force of character, as he was to carry the House later 
on. 
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Changing Votes 

As for his speech in the House, old and young unite in 
acknowledging its magic touch. Speeches before have taken 
the Commons by storm but this dissolved all defences. It was 
pitched not too high and certainly not too low, and caught the 
average man right in the middle. No speech m living memory 
has had quite the same effect. It converted those most im- 
mutable of bravos, the Tory Die-hards, in cohorts, and swung 
solid votes clean over to the other Lobby. None but an honest 
man could have made Mr. Baldwin’s artless appeal, and pulled 
it off. People may hereafter read this ‘‘oration,’’ and criticize 
or detract. But it will live as a perfect example of the speech 
which exactly suited its occasion and audience, and is not that 
the secret of successful debate ? 


The Marquess Curzon 

By the time this page reaches the eyes of our readers they 
will have read many short biographies of the late Lord Curzon. 
We shall not anticipate them; but of the man himself 
we should like to say something 1 in an honest, valedictory spirit. 
Lord Curzon was a great figure in public life. He was not 
beloved, but he was respected, and this, so common after all 
are geniality and charm, is the rarer fate. His abilities, his 
industry, and his high principles extorted respect even from 
those who would have been glad to be able to make light of 
him. He was an aristocrat and something of a stickler for 
forms where strangers and subordinates were concerned. He 
liked his subordinates to remember that they were subordinates. 
But he was entirely and nobly free from that fault of aristocrats 
in high position—of delegating to others, with a charming and 
friendly gesture, the burden of the work to be accomplished. 
It was he himself who bore the burden. He was an indefatigable 
worker, and he brought to the performance of every task an 
admirable and careful industry. If he unbent somewhat stiffly, 
we must remember that he shouldered his share—and it was 
often heavy—of work, and carried it, whether as Viceroy or 
Foreign Secretary, without a groan. He was certainly an 
ambitious man. The last year or so of his life brought him 
some hard disappointments. He must have been also an ambi- 
tious boy, and an ambitious young man. It was because he so 
obviously thought of fitting himself for an eminent career from 
early years that he earned that reputation of being ‘‘superior’’ 
among his lighter contemporaries, which, however good- 
naturedly and laughingly bestowed by them, was destined to do 
him damage in the eyes of the world. 
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An Admission 


In a speech, as witty and light as an after-dinner speech can be, 
not long before his death, he unbosomed himself on this topic. It 
was a dinner given to the Press, and in his speech Lord Curzon 
quoted a passage from a report which the Press had ridiculed 
as a piece of typical pomposity, while commending the rest. 
The passage was, he added, the only part of the document 
which he had not written himself. Such is the effect of labelling 
a man early in his career. In comparing the results of his 
handling of diplomatic difficulties as Foreign Secretary with 
those achieved by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, we must remember 
that the latter’s task was far easier. The mood of France had 
changed, and, above all, the pronouncements of the Labour 
Party before they were in office had been so violently anti-French 
that suggestions which in Lord Curzon’s mouth would have ap- 
peared to M. Poincaré as stiff demands, coming later from the 
Labour Prime Minister, sounded like concessions in the ears of 
M. Poincaré’s successor. Lord Curzon as an author showed 
the same admirable industry and heed for form that his public 
career exhibited. He aimed at being Aristotle’s ‘‘magnificent 
man.” He loved magnificence in his surroundings ; he liked 
high-sounding, dignified sentences ; he liked to put form and 
flourish into the conduct of affairs. These tastes are somewhat 
out of fashion. He was also ‘‘magnificent’’ in the untiring 
thoroughness which he put into public work. 


Good-bye 

The Protocol had to be formally slain and to Mr. Chamber- 
lain went the thankless task of striking the blow. But, indeed, 
it was moribund, and he was but a reluctant stabber in the final 
scene. In a speech of sterling wisdom and good faith, he 
echoed the feelings of half the world, and notified aloud that 
which everyone of sense was thinking to himself. The Protocol 
could only have become possible if the League had been that 
which its framers originally anticipated. But what would they 
have said had they known that America, where it was begotten, 
and some of the most powerful living States were to be outside 
the sacred circle from the start ? Would those early architects 
with this knowledge have dreamed of doubling the League’s 
sanctions and multiplying its ambiguities in a further Covenant ? 
Would they,—and the fact must be faced—would they have 
wanted the League itself to continue—a battered torso not a 
rounded whole? We wonder ! 
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Nothing Must Prevent Peace 


For the danger is absolute. In America and elsewhere 
the League is a party cry, not a national creed. In 
Germany it has the appearance of an association of 
enemy allies bent solely upon her dismemberment and ruin. To 
Russia it seems the creation of blundering capitalism. None of 
these countries wants it or will have it, and they cover, with 
Austria and Turkey, nearly half the globe. Can this half ever 
be got to co-operate for peace if the only chance is through a 
dreaded, hated medium ? Might not they and we, perhaps, unite 
to-day if the venue was altered? If they might, then not even 
the League should prevent them. 


France Must Help 


That is why statesmen without are groping for points of 
contact. The English Foreign Office has indicated a readiness 
to join even Germany in a guarantee of Western frontiers. M. 
Benes, too, has recognized the need for this, provided Eastern 
frontiers are similarly guaranteed by interested parties, while 
the United States has striven in private to call a conference for 
further disarmament. So far, armament reduction has only been 
achieved without the help of the League, and the best chance 
of further reduction in armaments is for nations to meet un- 
trammelled by Geneva. Washington will open its arms to any 
well wisher. But some do not wish well yet. America cannot 
be expected to call a conference unless in advance there is a 
chance of its success; and the basis of this lies in an Anglo- 
French understanding to reduce submarines first. Will France 
continue to hold aloof and refuse this modicum? It seems 
hardly fair for her to owe us so much money that we are taxed 
Is. 6d. more Income Tax than we should be, if she paid up: 
and then for her to force us mto such a competition of arma- 
ments that another 1s. must be added to our burden. 


Sir Arthur Crosfield and Ken Wood 


Ken Wood was miraculously saved and owed its preservation 
in no small proportion to the disinterested efforts of Sir Arthur 
Crosfield. Now Sir Arthur has produced through the Country 
Life offices a little work entitled Reminiscences of Ken Wood 
and the Northern Heights, in which he commemorates the ad- 
dition of this famous woodland to Hampstead Heath. Romantic 
pictures of the ‘‘Firs by Spanish Road,’’ and other views 
adorn a text which tells in polished English the story of Ken 
Wood's rescue and the historical and literary associations of the 
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Northern Heights. These are many and inspiring, and lead 
from Domesday to Queen Anne, and thence to modern times 
and a galaxy of lettered lights. All writers of the last 70 
years whom a man might care to meet could have been en- 
countered in Hampstead ; and the air of the Vale of Health is 
full of magic names—Scott, Meredith, Stevenson, Coleridge, 
Lamb. Their gracious sprites must be cheered by the patriot- 
ism and piety of our benefactor, Sir Arthur Crosfield. 


St. Paul’s 


The congregations at St. Paul’s are now put into the nave 
of the Cathedral and the other parts left to workmen, who are 
not unlikely to retain possession of them for two or three years. 
The entire rebuilding of the dome was talked of by persons 
whose opinion was entitled to respect, so that we could not lay 
aside all fear of the worst. The Consultative Committee, how- 
ever, have reassured us ; the eminent engineers and architects 
who have gone into the whole matter are satisfied that the piers 
can be strengthened as they stand, and Wren’s dome left upon 
them. To have lost this would have been a calamity ; great care 
and skill might have substituted a clever forgery, but they could 
have done no more. Old work cannot be restored, though the 
word has unfortunately come into use. There is a great deal 
of this ‘‘restoration’’ to be seen here and in France, but the use 
of modern tools and methods of masonry has introduced an 
accumulation of small differences which proclaim the work to 
be modern. We can save and protect, but not restore, so that 
it is great relief to artistic London that the dome need not be 
taken down and replaced by another. The Surveyor of Dan- 
gerous Structures in the City has sent his resignation to the 
Court of Common Council because his advice has been over- 
ruled. He may be assumed to have expected the Court to 
stand by him and insist upon the Cathedral being taken down 
and re-erected, and so ‘‘made a good job of.’’ He is like a 
doctor withdrawing his services because a consultant has found 
a better mode of treatment, though the consultant had been 
called in to secure the best advice. 


Cathedrals or Monuments ? 


It must be admitted that many of those who so generously 
contributed to the repair of St. Paul’s were not interested in it 
mainly as a place of worship. The other Cathedrals now en- 
gaged in raising funds for the repair. of their fabrics must also 
depend upon the aid of those who regard these ancient buildings 
chiefly as monuments. It is not improbable that in most cases 
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even the ordinary repair of the fabric has depended more upon 
the contributions of sightseers than of worshippers. And to a 
large extent our Cathedrals and great churches have been monu- 
ments from the first, as much so as Stonehenge. Their mag- 
nificence was beyond .anything required by their worshippers 
then, and even now they are too large for their congregations 
and much too costly for their resources. In all but a few 
Cathedrals, the choirs and salaried officials have been reduced 
to an irreducible minimum, and even the cost of new music, as 
it would seem, is evaded by clinging to the old. In spite of 
this, they are obliged to beg far and wide, even as far as 
America, if they are to save their splendid buildings from falling 
about their ears. It is a great task that is laid upon them, 
and yet there is no avoiding it. The repair of Cathedrals is 
no work for County Councils or any other kind of public body. 
Their Todds become too powerful. 


St. Patrick’s Day and the Irish By-Elections 


The Free State must have felt itself pretty firmly rooted to 
order a ‘‘dry’’ St. Patrick’s Day. For the first time in history 
the shamrock was watered with lemonade. Before the by-elec- 
tions the Government made it clear that Republican victories 
would regard it as a signal for their resignation. Now, though 
Irishmen have a good many reasons (good and bad) for finding 
fault with their Government, the alternative of making Mr. De 
Valera President of an Irish Repubic does not appeal to them 
as better. For this address to Irishmen abroad was not marked 
by confidence, and we may take it that the boundary question 
settled, the Irish question will be settled too. 


Madame Tussaud’s 


The damage caused by the mysterious fire is said to be 
estimated at about £300,000. Of course, such relics as 
Napoleon’s coronation robes and his old black coach are, in 
the most literal sense of the word, priceless. Their value de- 
pends on the strength of the passions of collectors of relics with 
long purses. We shall all regret that we shall never see again, 
and still more that we shall never show our children again, that 
dusky, dusty old coach on high springs, with its fascinating 
desk and drawers inside. Some of our elderly readers will re- 
member that in less democratic and over-populated days, a 
small tip could secure the privilege for a child of sitting where 
Napoleon had sat and pulling out the little drawers. The des- 
cendants of that ingenious old lady, Madame Tussaud, have 
promised that, like the Phoenix, ‘‘the show” will rise again 
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from its ashes. It can, however, never be the same. What 
a fantastic Valhalla it was! What a jumble of immortals and 
ephemeral notorieties ! It will hardly be worth while to replace 
the effigies of Presidents of the French Republic whose fame 
died with them, or the grim criminals whose crimes are for- 
gotten. How many of the dolls have been saved we do not 
know. We hope among them is the effigy of Voltaire, which 
was one of the few which had any pretension to being a work of 
art. The imaginary figures of the early kings of England 
could be spared. 


Sensational and Scandalous Trials 


There is no denying that the public enjoys them. We do 
not suggest that such cases as the Dennistoun case should not 
be reported. But that they damage the good repute of more 
people than those concerned in them, and put in countenance 
a number of others who ought to be ashamed of themselves, is 
certain. Such cases bring home to us that the solicitor is a 
very important factor in social life. Upon him often depends 
the question whether or not dirty linen shall be—washed is an 
unfortunate metaphor—exposed in public. There are occasions 
when a solicitor should say to his client: ‘‘It is your duty as 
well as to your advantage to settle this matter out of court.’’ 
There is no doubt about it that publicity has fewer terrors for 
people than it had. Social ostracism was a terrible, and often 
unjust, weapon. Heavens! how careful people had to be of 
their reputations! It is a far blunter one now. 


“G.K.” Again 

Another new paper has just appeared, G.K.’s Weekly. It 
is to all appearances The New Witness revived at 6d. and re- 
started with fresh heart, but the old opinions. For Mr. 
Chesterton is a man who never changes his opinions. Its pages 
are full of his wit and energy, and Mr. Belloc stands as he used 
to at his shoulder. He contributes to this first number an 
amusing ironic story. There is an entertaining feature, an 
extract “‘From G.K.’'s Weekly a Hundred Years Ago,’ which if 
itis continued ought to give many opportunities to hich spirits and 
satire. Perhaps some of our readers will remember that amus- 
ing feature in the grandfather of this weekly organ, The Eye 
Witness, called ‘‘Fun with the Calf.” 


THE EARL OF BALFOUR’S ESTIMATE OF 
KING EDWARD VII* 


It is easy for those who have been brought into personal 
contact with the late King to appreciate his kindliness, his 
readiness to understand the difficulties of those who were en- 
deavouring to serve him, the unfailing tact and all the admirable 
qualities which the Prime Minister has so eloquently described. 
But, Sir, when I ask myself how the great community over 
which King Edward ruled could feel as those felt who were 
brought into immediate contact with him, then I say it is due, 
and can only be due, to some incommunicable and unanalysable 
power of genius which enabled the King, by the perfect sim- 
plicity of his personality, to make all men love him and under- 
stand him. 

Sir, genius keeps its own counsels, and I think no mere 
attempt at analysing character, no weighing of merits, no 
attempt to catalogue great gifts, really touches the root of that 
great secret which made King Edward one of the most beloved 
Monarchs that ever ruled over this great Empire. This power 
of communicating with all mankind. this power of bringing them 
into sympathy is surely the most king-like of all qualities, the 
one most valuable in a Sovereign. The duties of kingship are 
not becoming easier as time goes on, while, as I think, they are 
becoming too, under the conditions of modern Empire, even 
more necessary to the health and even to the existence of 
the State. The King has few or none of the powers of explain- 
ing and communicating himself by ordinary channels to those 
over whom he rules. In these democratic days we all of us 
spend our lives in explaining. The King cannot; he has no 
opportunity such as we possess of laying his views before 
the judgment seat of public opinion. And, Sir, while those are 
difficulties which nobody who thinks over them will be inclined 
to undervalue, I think it is becoming more and more apparent 
to everybody who considers the circumstances of this great 
Empire, that our Sovereign, the Monarch of this country, is one 
of its most valued possessions. For what are we in these 
islands ? 


*Lord Balfour has given us leave to reproduce this tribute, delivered in 
the House of Commons on May arith, roro. 
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We are part of an Empire which in one Continent is the 
heir of great Oriental monarchies, in other Continents is one of 
a brotherhood of democracies, and of this strangely-compacted 
whole the Sovereign, the hereditary Sovereign of Great Britain, 
is the embodiment, and the only embodiment of Imperial unity. 
He it is to whom all eyes from across the ocean look as the 
embodiment of their Imperial ideal, while we, the politicians of 
the hour, are but dim and shadowy figures to our fellow subjects 
in other lands. While they but half understand our con- 
troversies, and but imperfectly appreciate or realize our charac- 
teristics, the Monarch, the constitutional Monarch, of this great 
Empire is the sign and symbol that we are all united together as 
one Empire to carry out great and common interests. The 
burden, therefore, which is thrown upon the Sovereign, could 
never have been foreseen by our forefathers before this Empire 
came into being, and I think that even we ourselves, at this 
very moment, and at this late stage of Imperial development, 
are only half beginning to understand its vital importance. Sir, 
if I am right in what I have said, and I think I am, these mar- 
vellous gifts which King Edward possessed are, as I have said, 
the great kingly qualities which we most desire to see in our 
Monarch, and he used them to the utmost and to the full, 
as the Prime Minister has told us, and they had their effect 
not merely among his subjects wherever they might dwell, but 
also among people belonging to other nations, our neighbours, 
happily our friends, in other countries. 

Sir, there have been, I think, strange misunderstandings with 
regard to the relation of the great King who has just departed 
with the administration of our foreign affairs. There are people 
who suppose he took upon himself duties commonly left to his 
servants, and that when the secrets of diplomacy are revealed 
to the historian it will be found that he took a part not known, 
but half-suspected, in the transactions of his reign. Sir, that 
is to belittle the King ; it is not to pay him the tribute which in 
this connexion he so greatly and so justly deserves. We must 
not think of him as a dexterous diplomatist—he was a great 
Monarch, and it was because he was able naturally, simpl 
through the incommunicable gift of personality, to make all feel, 
to embody for all men the friendly policy of this country, that 
he was able to do a work in the bringing together of nations 
which has fallen to the lot of few men, be they Kings or be 
they subjects, to accomplish. He did what no Minister, no 
Cabinet, no Ambassadors, neither treaties nor protocols, nor 
understandings, no debates, no banquets, and no speeches were 
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able to perform. He, by his personality, and by his per- 
sonality alone, brought home to the minds of millions on 
the Continent, as nothing we could have done would have 
brought home to them, the friendly feeling of the coun- 
try over which King Edward ruled. He has gone. He 
has gone in the plenitude of his powers, in the noon- 
tide of his popularity, in the ripeness of his experience. 
He has gone, but he will never be absent either from the 
memory or the affections of those who were his subjects. He 
has gone, but the Empire remains ; and the burden which he 
so nobly bore now falls to another to sustain. 


ENGLISH JUDGES (VIII): 
THE EARL OF HARDWICKE 


Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, achieved fame in one of the 
uninspired and, indeed, rather boring periods of English history. 
The Revolution Settlement had been attained. The task of 
statesmen was to associate with it the rule of unattractive Mon- 
archs alien in origin and sentiment. The vices of the Restora- 
tion survived without the rosy glamour of the days of Charles II, 
and such romance as survived was given to the misfortune of 
the Jacobites. Men had lost faith, and sought to replace that 
loss by rather vague processes of reasoning. Those who ad- 
ministered the affairs of the realm realized that the support 
of Parliament had become essential but they had not learned 
how to earn and keep that support. They resorted to dark 
and squalid means of purchasing party allegiance, and in this 
ignoble atmosphere, paradoxically enough, the Cabinet system 
gradually gained strength. 

Hardwicke is a signal instance of the gains which must be 
weighed in the balance of the argument against the patronage 
system. The Whig families, seeking for the support of ability, 
encouraged young men of promise. He justified that encour- 
agement and, proving his capacity and responsibility, rose to the 
highest judicial office. The conditions of political life in his 
day gave him security of tenure, and thus, during his long 
cccupation of the Woolsack, he was able to examine and 
nationalize the system of equity, carrying on the work of 
Nottingham, and thereafter enabling Eldon to complete the 
task. As a statesman he must bear the blame, just as he 
must share the credit, of the achievements of the Whig domina- 
tion. For years he was a supporter of their policy, and for 
long he was one of their counsellors and associates. 

The Yorkes were a family very respectably settled at Han- 
nington in North Wiltshire, where they attained some promin- 
ence during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. One of their 
number settled at Dover, where his son, Philip Yorke, after- 
wards practised as an attorney. This Philip married a distant 
relation of Gibbon, the historian, and from this union sprang 
the Philip Yorke who is the subject of this sketeh. He was 
born at Dover on 1st December, 1690, and was educated at 
a private school in Bethnal Green kept by one, Samuel 
Morland, a good classical scholar. His pupil profited by his 
teaching, and showed during his judicial career an acquain- 
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tance with the classics, which not only stood him in good stead 
in the study of the civil law, but enabled him to point his judg- 
ments by apt quotation. Thus, in Moore v. Moore, (1737, 
1 Atk. 272), after the Lord Chancellor had pronounced a decree 
in an embittered but unusual dispute between husband and wife, 
the Attorney-General remarked that it was so uncommon a case 
that it would probably never occur again. Lord Hardwicke 
replied, ‘‘If you think so, you must have a very good idea of 
women ; for: 

In amore haec omnia insunt; vitia, injuriae, 

Suspiciones, inimicitiae, induciae, 

Bellum, paz rursum.” 

After school days, he spent two years in the office of an at- 
torney in London, the brother of Serjeant Salkeld, a noted law 
reporter. There, when most of his contemporaries at the Bar 
were still at school or the University, he learned the routine 
and problems of a solicitor’s office. At the end of that time, 
he became, on 29th November, 1708, a student of the Middle 
Temple and was called to the Bar on 27th May, 1715. Unlike 
most barristers, he did not remain faithful to his Inn. On 26th 
July, 1724, he migrated to Lincoln’s Inn, where almost im- 
mediately he was elected a Bencher and very soon afterwards 
became Treasurer. 

He had not long to wait for patronage or practice. An early 
introduction to Lord Chancellor Macclesfield led to his election 
in 1719 as Member for ‘Lewes in the Pelham interest. In 1722 
he was returned for Seaford, and continued to sit for that 
borough until he was raised to the peerage. The favour of the 
Chancellor secured him work at the Bar and he was early elect- 
ed to the Recordership of Dover, an office which, contrary to 
modern practice, he retained after he became a judge. 

He was throughout his career a typical Whig, supporting 
the settlement of 1688 and the Hanoverian succession. The 
first great political speech was made on 4th March, 1720, in the 
course of the debates on the constitutional relationship of the 
Parliaments of England and Ireland. Soon after that speech 
he became Solicitor-General and was knighted. As Solicitor- 
General Sir Philip Yorke took part in the prosecution of Chris- 
topher Layer for high treason, and also, but not conspicuously, 
in the Atterbury trial. On 31st January, 1724, he became 
Attorney-General at the moment when Raymond became Lord 
Chief Justice. One of his first tasks should have been to 
assist in the impeachment of Lord Macclesfield. He felt the 
difficulty of appearing against his friend and patron, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission to delegate the invidious duty to 
his Solicitor-General. In April, 1725, he supported the Bill 
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for Bolingbroke’s restitution. In April, 1727, he added to his 
Parliamentary reputation by his defence of Walpole’s financial 
measures. From time to time he gave powerful support to the 
Government by notable speeches. Among these were his 
orations on the Hessian and Swedish subsidies (1729), on the 
prohibition of foreign loans (1730), on the Army Estimates 
(1732), and on the Excise Bill (1733). 

One of his most important duties as Attorney-General was 
to conduct State prosecutions. In that capacity he appeared 
against Curll for obscene libel (1727); against Woolston for 
blasphemy ; against Hales for forgery of negotiable instruments 
(1728) ; against Bambridge and Huggins, ex-warders of Fleet 
Prison for murder and extortion at that prison (1729); and 
against Francklin for seditious libel (1731). His behaviour in 
these cases won him a great reputation. Without conceding any 
point for the prosecution, he conducted the cases with justice 
and fairness, though in some of these trials his view of the law 
would not commend itself to present ideas. He had by this time 
acquired a commanding position at the Bar and was regarded 
as the foremost advocate and lawyer of his day. Even Talbot, 
who became a Lord Chancellor of outstanding merit, was ad- 
mittedly his forensic inferior. 

On 18th March, 1733, Raymond, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, died. The office was offered to Yorke, 
who was in no hurry to accept it, or indeed anything else. 
Eventually, on 31st October of that year, he received the ap- 
pointment at a salary of £4,000 a year (double that which Ray- 
mond had enjoyed). He was also sworn of the Privy Council 
and created Baron Hardwicke. Not for long afterwards was 
his office considered to be incompatible with active political life, 
and on 28th March, 1734, he made a very considerable speech 
in support of the augmentation of the forces. On 29th March, 
1735, he was elected Recorder of Gloucester, a curious office 
for the Lord Chief Justice. In 1736 he supported, with some 
reservations, the Mortmain Act which revised the old law con- 
cerning the ownership of land by corporations and charities. 
In 1737 he drafted the Bills prepared to deal with the situation 
in Edinburgh as a result of the Porteous Riot, but the Statute, 
as ultimately passed, was milder than his draft, though still 
severe. Talbot, who had become Lord Chancellor, was ailing, 
and Hardwicke frequently acted as Deputy Speaker in the House 
of Lords. As such, he would be responsible for the conduct 
of much of the Government business in that House. In 14737, 
however, Talbot resigned. Again Hardwicke delayed his ac- 
ceptance of the Woolsack until a lucrative place had been pro- 
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vided for his son, and even then he remained Lord Chief Justice 
for a time. 

Almost his first duty as Lord Chancellor was to convey to 
Frederick Prince of Wales the angry and insulting message of 
George II, breaking off relations between them. He made ef- 
forts to induce the choleric Monarch to modify his language, 
but failed. By this time he had attained a commanding posi- 
tion in the Government. He usually drafted the King’s 
Speeches. He was a member of the Council of Regency appoint- 
ed for the King’s frequent absences abroad and was much oc- 
cupied with foreign affairs. He revised the Spanish Conven- 
tion in 1738. During the ’45 rising, he took an accurate meas- 
ure of the emergency, neither exaggerating nor minimizing its 
importance. He took proper steps to meet the Scottish in- 
vaders and to crush the rebellion. After its collapse he pre- 
sided as Lord High Steward over the trials of the Jacobite 
peers. At the same time he was busily engaged on the meas- 


` ures laid before Parliament to suppress the Scottish clans. Some 


of the provisions, such as prohibiting the wearing of the kilt 
and tartans, were hardly required, but in the main they were 
successful, and Hardwicke is entitled to credit for such of them 
= n conduced to the present loyalty and prosperity of Scot- 
and. 

In 1751 he supported the reform of the calendar, by the 
adoption of the Gregorian for the Julian system. This reform 
brought the United Kingdom into line with Western Christen- 
dom. His great legislative achievement was the passing of the 
Marriage Act, 1753, usually known as Lord Hardwicke’s Act. 
It had been long in contemplation. When Lord Chief Justice 
he had denounced the scandal of irregular marriages, and in 
1741, he had stated, in the course of a judgment, that legisla- 
tion was projected. 

Up to this time a marriage, valid for all purposes, could be 
celebrated before a priest at any time and at any place without 
any previous notice and without the consent of parent or guard- 
ian, provided only the parties had attained the legal age for 
marriage (14 for a male, 12 for a female). Abuses had crept 
in and the infamous practice of Fleet marriages had been a 
scandal for years. A number of the Fleet parsons had never been 
ordained, and the records of all of them were suspect. Most 
were believed, and with reason, to be capable of adding entries 
or tearing leaves out of their books if sufficient pecuniary induce- 
ment were forthcoming. The previous remedy had been to im- 
pose penalties on the clergymen and the husband, but, as the 
proceedings could be spun out for years and be made outrage- 
ously expensive, few had the courage and pertinacity to embark 
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on them. Lord Hardwicke cut at the root of the evil, by de- 
claring all marriages to be invalid unless celebrated after banns. 
or a prescribed licence had been obtained. Parsons celebrat- 
ing such invalid marriages were rendered liable to transporta- 
tion. Special provision was made for Jews and Quakers, but 
other Dissenters had to wait many years for exemption from 
church marriage. The measure, though purely secular, was in 
harmony with the canons and the rubric. It was supported by 
the Bishops and all right-minded clergy and laity, and, indeed, 
the necessity for it was obvious. At first a number of prac- 
titioners defied the law, but they soon found that defiance did 
not pay. The last was a Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman, whose 
conviction David Garrick procured in 1756. Thereafter, elop- 
mg couples were forced to flee to Gretna Green or to some 
other spot near England where the law was more favourable to 
lovers. Although successful in its main purpose, the Act was not 
a model of drafting, and from time to time its defects were reme- 
died by amending Statutes. At last, in 1823, the present system 
was adopted, but Lord Hardwicke’s Act laid down the mam 
principles which still govern marriages in church. 

On 2nd April, 1754, he was given a step in the peerage and 
became Earl of Hardwicke. Eventually, on roth November, 
i756, he resigned during the crisis which followed the loss of 
Minorca, an event which led to the trial and execution of 
Admiral Byng. 

When, in 1760, George III ascended the throne, Hardwicke 
was sworn of the new Privy Council, and he drafted the King’s 
first Speech. The celebrated sentence ‘‘Born and bred in this 
country, I glory in the name of Briton,’’ was not in the draft ; 
King George added it himself. At this period Hardwicke was 
uncertain in his political allegiance. He deserted Pitt for Bute, 
and then again deserted Bute for Pitt. He opposed the Gov- 
ernment over the Peace of Paris which put an end to the Seven 
Years’ War, and it is said that he favoured Lord Bath’s pro- 
posal to hand Canada back to France. In the ‘‘Wilkes and 
Liberty’’ disputes he was opposed to the Government's use of 
general warrants, but his ill-health prevented him from making 
any public pronouncement. He was no friend of Wilkes’ publi- 
cations, or, indeed, of the liberty of the Press, as he showed 
by his remarks in Francklin’s case in 1731. He held firmly: to 
the view of the judges that in libel the jury were confined to the 
fact of publication. It needed Fox’s Libel Act to overcome 
the view of the lawyers on this point. 

After 1762 Hardwicke’s health. never very robust, was dis 
tinctly failing, and he died on 6th March, 1764. 
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He had married on 16th May, 1719, Margaret, daughter of 
Charles Cocks, a relative of Lord Somers, and left a numerous 
family. Some of them attained eminence, and none of them 
had cause to complain of their father’s efforts to obtain them 
lucrative places. 

During his life he had held, in addition to his judicial offices, 
many important public positions. He was Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital, of the Charterhouse, and of the Foundling Hos- 
pital, High Steward of Cambridge University, and of the City 
of Bristol, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

He was handsome in person, agreeable in manner, eloquent 
in speech. His oratory was celebrated. The excellence of the 
matter and of the form was heightened by the music of his 
voice and by his persuasive charm. 

Politically, as I have said, he stood for the Constitution of 
1688 and for all that it implied. He was a supporter of Wal- 
pole and the Pelhams, and,must quite plainly have been cog- 
nizant of the murkier side of their methods. He cannot have 
been too scrupulous. Eager to provide his progeny with lucra- 
tive sinecures, he continued his old friendship with Lord 
Macclesfield, after the Lord Chancellor’s sales of office had 
been brought home to him. But no suspicion of corruptibility 
had ever been cast upon Hardwicke’s character, either as judge 
or as an individual. It has been said that he was opposed to 
legal reform. Henry Fox said of him, ‘‘Touch but a cobweb 
of Westminster Hall and the old spider of the law is out upon 
you with all his younger vermin at his heels.’’ He was not, 
however, a really uncompromising opponent of law reform. 
His judgments show that he was not unmindful of defects of 
the law, and sometimes he suggested that remedial legislation 
was necessary. But a man who was engaged in rationalizing 
the principles of equity into a system could not have been over 
inclined to legislative reform of the very work which he was 
fashioning anew for the use of mankind. Such Statutes might 
hinder or render nugatory all his efforts. He was by tempera- 
ment a rationalizer, not an innovator. The transformation of 
equity into a working code in harmony with the ideas of men 
of intellect and position would have been impossible unless he 
had been given time for the task. Most Chancellors held, and 
hold, office far too short a period. Their judicial work was, 
unlike that of the modern ‘Lord Chancellors, chiefly as a judge 
of first instance in the Court of Chancery. In the House of 
Lords he was merely Speaker, and the lay lords still attended 
the hearing of appeals. Few appeals were ever brought against 
Lord Hardwicke’s decisions, but this may well be due to the 
fact that for the most part he was the only lawyer in the Lords 
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and presided over the hearings. His legal career followed the 
accepted lines. Early successful as an advocate, acceptable 
as a politician, he became a law officer and then a judge. But 
few have been both Lord Chief Justice and Lord Chancellor. 

First, then, consider him as a practising lawyer. It is said, 
and probably with truth, that Lord Macclesfield’s favour made 
his fortune at the Chancery Bar. But it cannot be the whole 
secret of his success. It was good fortune, indeed, to obtain 
an early start, but Hardwicke’s practice was not confined to 
Lord Macclesfield’s Court. He practised and won the fore- 
most place in all the superior Courts, both of law and of equity, 
and such a feat could only have been accomplished by a man 
who was a great lawyer and a great advocate. His conduct of 
criminal cases, a class of practice which, except as a law officer, 
he did not usually accept, shows that he was courteous but not 
inclined to concede any point. In Christopher Layer’s case, 
1722, he was with the Attorney-General for the prosecution. 
The charge was high treason by conspiracy to bring in the Old 
Pretender. The prisoner, when brought up to plead, com- 
plained that he was fettered. Yorke said that the complaint 
was only to captivate bystanders. It was, he contended, the 
usual practice in treason cases, and, besides, the prisoner had 
escaped once by climbing out of a window two pairs of stairs 
high and from thence fled over the water to Southwark. 
Hungerford, who led for the defence, quoted Lord Holt’s prac- 
tice. The Court ruled that that precedent only applied to the 
trial, as in that case trial followed immediately after the plea. 
So the prisoner pleaded in chains. Later, when he came up for 
trial, the prisoner was still fettered. The Court was angry. 
The Lord Chief Justice said that they would not stir until the 
irons were taken off, and that should have been done before the 
prisoner came to the bar. When, after conviction, Layer was 
brought up for sentence, he was again in chains, and the Court 
ordered them to be taken off. Yorke took a prominent part in 
the trial and made the final speech for the prosecution. The 
speech lasted two hours and sealed the prisoner’s fate. 
Hungerford suggested that the conclusion was copied from 
Finch’s speech in Algernon Sydney’s case. Innumerable tech- 
nical objections were taken on the prisoner’s behalf, but Yorke 
showed that he was thoroughly capable of dealing with them. 
Layer was executed on 17th May, 1723. 

Curll’s Case, 1724, is an important case on those indefinite 
offences against public morals which sometimes give rise to 
scandal. It had been supposed that the law as to misdemean- 
ours was fixed, but in Sir Charles Sedley’s case, in the reign 
of Charles II., it had been held that indecent exposure was a 
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misdeameanour, though there were no clear precedents. Curll 
was indicted for an obscene libel, the charge being based upon 
the publishing of an indecent book entitled Venus in the Cloister, 
or The Nun in her Smock. Objection was taken that offences 
against public or private morals were not the subject of the 
criminal law, but were relegated to the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
Counsel mentioned that the run of filthy books in Charles II’s 
reign did not give rise to a single prosecution, and that in Holt’s 
time a man named Read was prosecuted for publishing a book 
entitled The Fifteen Plagues of a Maidenhead, but the Lord 
Chief Justice then was opposed to it and the prosecution 
dropped. Yorke’s reply was characteristic. He said that 
offences against the peace included offences against good order 
and government. These latter were to be classed as offences 
(a) against the Government, (b) against religion, and (c) against 
morality. Holt used to say that ‘‘Christianity was a part of 
the law” ; why not morality too? He then cited Sedley’s Case, 
(1 Sid. 168), and Hill’s Case, under William III, where the 
defendant on being indicted for publishing Lord Rochester’s 
poems absconded and was outlawed. Read’s Case went off 
because Holt had said “‘Why don’t you go to the Spiritual 
Court ?’’ After consideration, the Court held that an obscene 
libel was a misdemeanour. Curll was convicted and sentenced 
to be pilloried. The artful scoundrel spread the report that he 
was being punished for maintaining the memory of Queen Anne, 
and the mob turned his disgrace into a popular ovation ! 

Woolston’s Case, 1728, was a trial for blasphemy, and is 
chiefly remarkable for the emphatic way in which the Court 
insisted that any attack on Christianity, however reasoned and 
temperate, was blasphemy. Yorke prosecuted. 

Hales was a goldsmith who was tried at the Old Bailey in 
December, 1728, and January, 1729, on a number of indict- 
ments charging him with forgery of negotiable instruments. 
On two indictments a clergyman named Kynnersley was 
charged with him. Yorke prosecuted. The prisoners were 
convicted, but neither lived to serve his full sentence. Hales 
died in February and Kynnersley in April, 1729. Hales had 
been 20 years a bankrupt. In the same year Yorke prosecuted 
Huggins and Bambridge, warders of Fleet Prison, for robbery 
and murder upon persons in their custody for debt. The cir- 
cumstances showed that the unfortunate debtors were fleeced 
and maltreated in the most callous manner. One had been 
deliberately forced into a house where smallpox was raging, and 
died of the disease. The prisoners were acquitted, as was 
Acton, the keeper of the Marshalsea, who was tried at King- 
ston Assizes on several indictments for murder. The probable 
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explanation of the acquittals was that the witnesses were suborned 
to commit perjury, and that the jury were practised upon. 
Prisons were then a national disgrace, but prisoners sometimes 
took a gruesome revenge by infecting the court with gaol fever. 
In 1730 Pengelly, L.C.B., who had presided at the above trial 
of Hales, died of it while on the Western Circuit, together with 
the High Sheriff of Somerset and many others. It is not easy 
to describe Yorke’s advocacy in his proper sphere. There were 
no shorthand notes except in noted Crown cases, and his chief 
work lay in ‘‘heavy’’ cases without much human interest. 
Still, it is some indication of his merits that he was facile prin- 
ceps at the Bar, where no man can escape the keenest com- 
petition and the frankest criticism. 

When in 1733 he became ‘Lord Chief Justice, he had been 
‘‘called’’ eighteen years, but during that period he had been 
heavily engaged in litigation and in Parliament. A diligent 
perusal of the decisions given during his four years of office does 
not give much assistance in judging his merits. No cases or 
points of great outstanding interest fell to be decided, and he 
was mostly confined to the dull squabbles and technicalities 
which formed the daily life of the Court of King’s Bench. He 
was patient, diligent in studying precedent, and always ready 
to take time for consideration. On a number of occasions he 
mentions that he had in the interval consulted the other Courts. 
An early case before him was Rex v. Tallard, (1733, 2 Barn. 
K.B. 328, 346). The prisoner was charged with indecency 
in that he had induced one, Hacon, fo run in Chapel Field, Nor- 
wich, while stripped to the waist. The Court quashed the in- 
dictment, but it was re-argued, and, on the second occasion, 
Hardwicke accepted the contention that the law could not hold 
that indecent, inasmuch as men were often sentenced to be 
publicly whipped or stripped. In the same year, in Rex v. 
Earbury, (2 Barn. K.B. 346), he raised, but deemed it un- 
necessary to decide, the question whether a Secretary of State 
could lawfully issue a warrant to seize papers. In 1734 he 
held, after prolonged arguments and discussions with all the 
judges, that a Member of Parliament was privileged from arrest 
for debt for a reasonable time after a dissolution, Holiday v. Col. 
Pitt, Cunningham 16). He also expressed a view as to 
Charles II’s Quo Warranto proceedings in Rex v. Wynn, (2 
Barn. K.B. 390), a case concerning the charters of Chester, 
saying that he ‘‘never knew these sort of charters in King 
Charles II and King James II’s time mentioned by the judges 
but with censure.” In Rex v. Reffit, (1734, Cunningham 36), 
on an indictment for extortion, he ruled that Coke’s Institutes 
were good authorities as to matters of law, but were no legal 
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evidence of the historical facts mentioned in them. Rex v. 
Francis, (1735, 2 Str. 1015), is a case illustrating the strictness 
of criminal law. The prosecutor, Cox, while riding to Somer- 
ton Fair, had been tricked into taking money from his pocket, 
and Francis knocked it out of his hand. The prisoners seized 
the money and made off. Cox followed, dnd was threatened 
with death. On an indictment for robbery the jury set out the 
facts in a special verdict, but omitted to say in so many words 
that Cox was there when the money was stolen. Hardwicke 
and the majority found that there was no finding that he was 
there, and discharged the prisoners from the indictment, but 
directed them to be taken back to Somerset for trial on a new 
indictment. At the next Assizes they were convicted of felony 
and transported. In fasper v. Grosvenor, (1735 Cun. 50), he 
had to deal with a defendant who was too ill to speak or write. 
He gave further time for pleading, but cited a precedent which 
showed that the real remedy was to sue out a commission in 
Chancery and so obtain the appointment of a person to defend 
for him. In Crutchfield v. Luckman, (1735, Cun. 97), he held 
that the privilege of ambassadors and their servants did not 
extend to such servants as were also traders or merchants. In 
the same year, in Rex v. Reading, (Cun. 140), he ruled that a 
wife could not give evidence of non-access to bastardize her 
child. In Stoughton v. Reynolds, (1736 2 Str. 1046), he 
decided that a vestry meeting to elect the people’s warden 
could only be adjourned by vote of the meeting. In 1737 he 
was concerned in two cases of great importance. In the first, 
Midleton v. Croft, (2 Str. 1056), a husband and wife asked for 
a prohibition, having been cited to appear in an Ecclesiastical 
Court on a charge of clandestine marriage. The ground was 
that they were laity and not bound by the canons prescribing 
banns or licence, and, further, that the Act of William had made 
it a secular offence. The case was argued several times and 
all the judges were consulted. Hardwicke ruled that laymen 
were not bound by the canons of 1603. Since the Reforma- 
tion all new law had to be made by Statute. But the received 
canons existing before then had been sanctioned by Statute of 
Henry III, and the rubric prescribing banns had been con- 
firmed by the Acts of Uniformity. The Statute of William had 
not superseded the ecclesiastical offence, and, indeed, imposed 
no penalty on the woman. He related how Coke had, in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, been married clandestinely in the presence of Lord 
Burghley, the Lord Chancellor, and other legal dignitaries, and 
they all had been absolved from excommunication on the 
ground that they acted in ignorance of the law. He denounced 
the growing evil of clandestine marriages, which later he was 
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destined to scotch by his Marriage Act. The decision left the 
spouse amenable to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but in the 
meantime the husband had died, and the suit against the wife 
was dropped. 

In the other case, (Boyfield v. Brown, 2 Str. 1065), on a 
claim on an insurance policy on corn, he directed the jury that 
when the salvage fell short of the freight it was a total loss. In 
consequence of this the underwriters, in 1749, devised the 
familiar clause ‘‘corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seed, are war- 
ranted free from average unless general or the ship be strand- 
ed,’’ which, in a modified form, still figures in policies of marine 
insurance. It was held in Mason v. Skerry, in 1780, that the 
clause was effective to prevent liability for such a loss. Al- 
though he did not resign immediately on becoming Lord Chan- 
cellor, he appears to have presided in the King’s Bench once 
only, to hear a motion by Strange. Until his successor was 
appointed, the puisne judges carried on as in the case of a 
vacancy. These cases show that he was a capable Lord Chief 
Justice, but they do not differentiate him from many other Chief 
Justices who have not earned posthumous fame. The task 
which he performed in Chancery, he left to Lord Mansfield in 
the realm of common law. Hardwicke’s claim rests upon his 
judicial work in Chancery. 

He remained on the Woolsack for nearly twenty years, and 
during that period he examined and formulated nearly all the 
tules of equity, transforming it from a haphazard collection of 
rules, some well developed and others hardly yet perceived, into 
a true system of jurisprudence. He came to office at a period 
when equity was ripe for such a change, and he himself was 
not only capable of doing the work but willing to do it. This 
is not to belittle the work of his predecessors. The system of 
the Court of Chancery had been gradually evolved by the efforts 
of many men of great ability to redress the hardships of the 
common law. Starting from redress of particular griefs it had 
been gradually evolving principles, many of which had been ex- 
pressed in the form of maxims, but others remained buried in 
the decrees of bygone cases. A regular jurisdiction naturally 
gives birth to a course of practice, and experience shows how 
far a remedy may be effective or merely specious. On the other 
hand, the Lord Chancellor was a constantly changing individual, 
and may have had no experience whatever of equity. Some 
held office far too short a period ; others took little interest in 
their judicial work, and there were a number of mediocre Chan- 
cellors whose well-meaning efforts meant at best a marking of 

time. Selden had remarked that equity varied ‘‘with the 
length of the Chancellor’s foot,’’ but the work of centuries had 
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produced a large body of rules which only required the hand of 
a master to form into a noble structure. Much had been done 
by Nottingham. After his day the law reporters had found that 
equity reports were needed, and precedent began to lay a steady- 
ing hand upon the administration of equity, though not so 
heavily as in the Courts of Common Law. The idea that equity 
exists to correct the hardships caused by strict adherence to 
rules still prevailed, and, indeed, is inherent in the minds of lay- 
men to this day. Lord Hardwicke hastened the process. His 
restatement of the basic principles of equity, harmonizing the 
precedents with the philosophic notions of his age, almost com- 
pleted the system. After his day it was possible to advise with 
some confidence on the probable result of a Chancery suit. He 
was accustomed to ascertain what questions arose in the cases 
before him, and then to examine whether the principles to be 
drawn from the precedents afforded a solution. Often the pre- 
cedents consisted merely of the record of the proceedings, with 
no clue as to the reasons which had led to the decree. Some- 
times a report was available, and then the reasoning could be 
followed, though too often in those days the report was in- 
accurate. Where no guidance could be had from precedent, 
there was always the Roman law and the modern systems 
based on that law. The reports diligently gathered these de- 
cisions and made them accessible to practitioners. Not all 
Hardwicke’s judgments have survived subsequent judicial ex- 
amination, but it is a noteworthy fact that even now the last 
edition of White and Tudor’s Leading Cases in Equity still 
retains ten of Lord Hardwicke’s decisions to illustrate the lead- 
ing principles of equity. Apart from these, ten hundreds of his 
judgments have become embodied in the very structure of equity 
and are followed every day in confident reliance upon their in- 
herent justice. 

I will deal first with Casborne v. Scarfe, (1737 1 Atk. 603; 
I.W. and T. 6), which illustrates the way in which equity fol- 
lows the law, but also shows how it modifies the rigour of the 
old common law. A spinster mortgaged her lands and then 
married. Her husband survived her. At her death the mort- 
gage still subsisted. At common law a mortgage was a con- 
veyance outright with a right within a limited time to call for a 
reconveyance, but in equity it was always a security for the 
money and the mortgagor had an equity of redemption. This 
equitable right, said Lord Hardwicke, was an estate in the land, 
and, as equity follows the law, the husband was entitled in 
equity to a life estate by the courtesy in the same way as he 
would have had at law if there had been no mortgage. 

Stapiton v. Stapilton, (1739, 2 Atk. 1; I.W. and T. 234), 
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lays down the important principle that the compromise of a 
doubtful right is a good consideration for an agreement. Two 
brothers had been induced by their parents to agree to a division 
of the estates which would come to them from their father. 
After the death, the younger son attempted to set aside the 
arrangement on the ground that the other had no rights to com- 
promise, he being illegitimate. It was proved that, though the 
husband and wife were believed to have been married the whole 
time, the elder son was, in fact, born out of wedlock. Lord 
Hardwicke upheld the arrangement, remarking that the Court 
would, if possible, decree performance of agreements to save 
the honour of a family, if the agreements were reasonable. 

Elhott v. Merryman, (1740, Barn. Ch. 78; 2 W. and T, 
913), leads to two topics of equity: First, the duty of a pur- 
chaser to see to the due application of the purchase money, a 
subject upon which there has been subsequent legislation. Sec- 
ondly, to the implication of a power of sale where land is devised 
to trustees charged with the payment of the testator’s debts. 
A testator has devised lands to trustees, charging the property 
with payment of his debts. The trustees sold the land and the 
questions arose whether they were empowered to sell and 
whether the purchaser was bound to see that the purchase money 
was duly applied in payment of those debts. Lord Hardwicke 
pointed out that there were two established principles : (1) that, 
where lands were devised to be sold for payment of debts gen- 
erally, the purchaser: need not inquire whether the debts were 
paid ; (2) that, where lands are devised to be sold for payment 
of particular specified debts, then the purchaser was bound to 
inquire. He held that, the charge being for payment of debts 
generally, the first principle applied. 

Le Neve v. Le Neve, (1747, Amb. 436; 2 W. and T. 187), 
shows how equity will prevent even a Statute from working 
injustice. Deeds relating to lands in Middlesex must be regis- 
tered under several Statutes passed to establish the system, 
avowedly to prevent secret conveyances. In the case in ques- 
tion land in Middlesex had been settled by an unregistered mar- 
riage settlement. On a second marriage of the settler an- 
other marriage settlement was executed, and this one was duly 
registered, but the parties all had notice of the former settlement. 
Under the Act the legal estate passed under the second deed, 
but Lord Hardwicke held that the equities were not dealt with 
by the Act, and, consequently, the legal owners, having had 
notice of the former deed, must in equity give effect to its pro- 
visions. He further held that notice to the agent or trustee 
acting in the matter bound the principal, even if he personally 
had no notice 
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Row v. Dawson, (1749, 1 Ves. Sr. 331; I.W. and T. 95), 
illustrates the way in which equity favoured the assignment of 
rights where the law did not permit it. A loan was secured by 
a draft on a fund due from the Exchequer. This draft was de- 
posited with the proper official at the Exchequer, so that the 
parties had done all that they could to make the transfer effec- 
tive. Then the borrower went bankrupt. Lord Hardwicke 
held that the lender’s security was good in equity, and also laid 
down the important principle that no particular form is re- 
quired for an equitable assignment. 

Ryall v. Rowles, (1750, 1 Ves. Sv. 348; I.W. and T. 98), 
on the other hand shows that equity will not facilitate trans- 
actions which may lead to fraud. Harvest, a brewer, had 
raised money six times on the security of his stock-in-trade, 
book debts, etc., but he had remained in possession of the chat- 
tels and continued to receive payment of the debts without any 
control over him by the various mortgagees. Eventually, he 
went bankrupt, and the mortgagees claimed the benefit of their 
securities. Lord Hardwicke considered the Statute and the 
authorities, and deduced the principle that, if a trader assigns 
chattels, but continues in appearance to have the ownership of 
them, then the legal estate of the assignee will not prevail against 
the unsecured creditors. The topic is now covered by subse- 
quent legislation based upon this principle. 

Penn v. Baltimore, (1750, 1 Ves. Sv. 444; I.W. and T. 
800), is one of the great cases of equity. It illustrates the 
maxim “‘Equity acts in personam.’’ The dispute was as to the 
boundaries of Pennsylvania and Maryland. The parties were 
in England and the claim arose on an agreement which the plain- 
tiff sought to enforce. The objection was made that the sub- 
ject matter was out of the jurisdiction. Lord Hardwicke decided 
that the Court of Chancery acted by way of compelling the in- 
dividual to do equity, and, as he was in England, the Court 
clearly had jurisdiction. Nevertheless, the Court will not inter- 
fere unless there be some equity against defendant, and even 
then will not compel him to do anything which is forbidden by 
the law of the country where the land in question is situated. 

Garth v. Cotton, (1750, 1 Ves. Sv. 524, 546; 2 W. and T. 
992). The plaintiff's father had a lease of land for ninety-nine 
years if he should so long live, but was not impeachable for 
waste except voluntary waste Subject to his interest, the land 
was given to trustees to protect contingent remainders which 
were declared in favour of his first and other sons successively 
in tail with an ultimate remainder to Cotton. The life tenant 
had been married for many years and had no children. Think- 
ing there never would be any, he agreed with Cotton, who would 
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in that event be the only other person interested, that they should 
cut down the timber and divide the proceeds, and this was done. 
Afterwards, the life tenant’s wife died ; and he married and had 
a son, the plaintiff, who succeeded to the estates and disentailed 
them. He then sued Cotton’s executor’s for his share of the 
timber money. The basis of the claim was the existence of 
trustees to preserve contingent remainders. Lord Hardwicke 
examined the whole law relating to such trustees and the rights 
of the unborn children, and finally decided that Cotton had no 
right to the money, and ordered it to be refunded. Cutting 
timber is voluntary waste. 

Earl of Chesterfield v. Sir Abraham fanssen, (1750, 2 Ves. 
Sv. 125 ; I.W. and T. 303), turns on the principles upon which 
equity will give relief in cases of fraud, and will relieve expectant 
heirs against unconscionable bargains. John Spencer was the 
grandson of the great Duchess of Marlborough, from whom he 
had great expectations which were ultimately realized. When he 
was 30, he borrowed £5,000, giving a bond with a penalty of 
£20,000 with the condition that he would pay £10,000 on the 
Duchess’ death. He survived her and then received back the 
bond, giving another with the same penalty, but conditioned a 
payment of £10,000 at a fixed date. He died shortly after- 
wards, and his executors tried to avoid the bond. Lord Hard- 
wicke’s decision was merely that the bargain was not usurious 
and that it was unnecessary to decide the question whether it 
was an unconscionable bargain with an expectant heir, inasmuch 
as the deceased, a man of mature years, had confirmed the 
transaction after he had inherited. He, however, seized the 
opportunity to examine and restate the principles on which the 
Court of Chancery acted in giving relief against fraud and un- 
conscionable bargains. The arguments of Counsel and the judg- 
ment were celebrated at the time for their learning and com- 
plete mastery of the issues. 

Ward v. Turner, (1752, 2 Ves. Sv. 431; I.W. and T. 413), 
contains Lord Hardwicke’s review of the principles governing 
gifts in contemplation of death. A man sometimes, feeling that 
he is in danger of death, gives something away in such a fashion 
that if he recovers he is to have it back, but if he dies then the 
recipient is to keep it. He does not give it by will. Lord 
Hardwicke decided that such a gift is only valid if the thing 
is handed over to the recipient at the time. If it is merely 
promised then the gift can only be made valid by will, and equity 
will not aid an imperfect testamentary intention. In the case in 
question the deceased had handed over some receipts for South 
Sea annuities, but the conditions of transfer made the transaction 
one not binding on the deceased, who could still deal with the 
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annuities as he pleased, and so the gift was held to be invalid. 

There are some other cases he decided of general interest. 
Pope v. Curll, (1741, 2 Atk. 342), was an attempt by Curll, the 
publisher already mentioned, to induce Lord Hardwicke to dis- 
solve the injunction obtained by Pope restraining him from pub- 
lishing a book entitled Letters from Swift, Pope and Others. 
Lord Hardwicke discussed the effect of the Copyright Act of 
Queen Anne, and also the vexed question of copyright in letters. 
He held that though the recipient of a letter became the owner 
of the document, that did not entitle him to publish the letter 
without the writer’s consent. In the end, he continued the in 
junction but only as to letters written by Pope and not as to 
those written to him. 

In Robinson v. Cummings, (1742, 2 Atk. 409), he made ob- 
servations upon lovers’ gifts. He observed that if a man who is 
making address to a lady with a view to marriage with a reason- 
able prospect of success makes presents to her, then, if the lady 
deceives him, she must return them. But where a man makes 
gifts to introduce him to a lady’s acquaintance he is to be looked 
on as an adventurer, and if he loses by the attempt he must take 
it for his pains. 

Da Costa v. De Vas, (1754, Amb. 228; 2 Swanst. 487), isa 
decision on a state of the law long since past, and might have 
been thought long since obsolete. But in the ‘‘Masses Case,’’ 
(Bourne v. Keane, 1919, A.C. 815), it became necessary to re- 
view this among other authorities. The testator had left a legacy 
to establish a Jesuba or assembly for reading the Law and giving 
instruction in'the Jewish religion. Lord Hardwicke held that the 
gift was invalid, but, as a charitable gift, must be applied to law- 
ful charitable objects. The bulk of the money was given to the 
Foundling Hospital, of which Lord Hardwicke was a Governor. 
It was supposed to be an authority that such gifts were forbidden 
by the Charities Act, 1547, but on examination it was found to 
be explicable on other and more intelligible grounds. Such a 
gift would now be upheld. The case illustrates also the danger 
to a judge's reputation from the inaccuracy of the old reporters. 
Lord Eldon had access to Lord Hardwicke’s notes and found 
that the report in Ambler was inaccurate. Swanston, many 
years after Hardwicke’s death. supplied a corrected report from 
Cox’s notes in Lincoln’s Inn Library. 

Newstead v. Searle, (1737, 1 Atk. 26s), was one of the earli- 
est of Hardwicke’s decisions. A widow with children being about 
to contract a second marriage, made a settlement with her in- 
tended second husband in consideration of their marriage. By 
the deed she conveyed property to trustees for her children, 
both those she had and those she might have. There were, 
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however, no children by the second marriage. The Lord Chan- 
cellor held that the disposition of the property was binding upon 
subsequent purchasers and creditors. Otherwise, he observed, 
no widow on remarriage could make provision for her existing 
children. ‘There was no Married Woman’s Property Act in 
those days. 

Omychund v. Barker, (1744, 1 Atk. 22), is a good example of 
his rationalism and of his care to examine and have regard to 
precedent. A suit before him had necessitated a commission 
to India to take depositions. Some of the witnesses were of the 
Gentoo religion, and had been sworn according to their cere- 
monies. The difficulty was that the precedents suggested that 
only a Christian could take an oath recognized by the Courts in 
England. They were argued at length and ultimately the Lord 
Chancellor, assisted by the presidents of two of the Courts of 
Common Law, was able to extract from them the principle that 
an oath administered in a form binding upon the conscience of a 
witness was valid. Atheists remained outside the pale. 

But no extracts or summaries of these reported cases can give 
a just idea of his mastery of the art of marshalling authorities 
and extracting the principles underlying them, or of the sincerity 
with which he strove to be accurate and informative. No case 
was to him a matter to be decided on first impression and then 
forgotten. Somewhere a principle existed which would deter- 
mine the issues, and he sought for that principle until he found 
it. The case served as a means of formulating, or, at least, 
of illustrating a principle, and thereafter remained as a guide or 
warning to posterity. 

As Lord High Steward, Hardwicke presided over the House 
of Lords at the trial of the Earls of Kilmarnock and Cromarty and 
Lord Balmerino in 1746 for their share in the ’45. Kilmarnock 
and Cromarty pleaded guilty. Balmerino objected to plead, as he 
wanted to take certain pots. The first was that he was in- 
dicted as “‘Arthur Lord Balmerino of Carlisle in the County of 
Cumberland,’’ and he was not of ‘‘Carlisle.’’? Lord Hardwicke 
overruled this objection on the ground that the addition was 
mere surplusage. The prisoner then objected that he was not 
at the taking of Carlisle as charged. Lord Hardwicke ruled 
that the objection was premature ; it could only arise after the 
evidence had been given. The prisoner thought that the ob- 
jection was overruled, but Hardwicke patiently explained the 
effect of his ruling. Lord Balmerino then pleaded not guilty. 
The evidence showed that he marched into Carlisle after the 
surrender. The point was then raised and overruled, and Lord 
Balmerino then said that Counsel had advised him that the point 
was bad, but he had still thought there was something in it. He 
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was found guilty. He still endeavoured to raise an objection in 
arrest of judgment, but, after consulting Counsel, waived it. 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino were executed on 18th August, 
1746. Cromarty was pardoned. 

Lord Hardwicke also presided at the impeachment of Lord 
Lovat in 1747 for high treason. Lovat was the last of the old 
Scottish chiefs and had for fifty years led the life of an ad- 
venturer and conspirator. After a lurid career he was now, hav- 
ing passed the age of seventy years, at last brought to bay. He 
had by turns been Hanoverian and Jacobite, but the ’45 found 
him for once on the wrong side. After Culloden, he was fol- 
lowed, but might have escaped but for illness. Even then a 
young man might have eluded the pursuers but age and corpu- 
lence rendered him slow, and he was seized. His trial was only 
remarkable for the series of objections which he took to the ad- 
missibility of the witnesses. Most were futile. Some were dis- 
proved. All were overruled and he was convicted and executed. 
With his trial Lord Hardwicke’s connexion with the Young Pre- 
tender’s bid for a throne came to an end. 

Lord Hardwicke’s career did not permit him to be a writer 
of distinction. There is an old jest that Baron Parke, when 
asked why he had not written a law book so that posterity might 
have the advantage of his erudition, replied, ‘‘My works are to 
be found in the sixteen volumes of Meeson and Welsby,’’ and 
met with the instant retort, ‘‘And if there had been a seventeenth 
that would have been the end of the common law.’’ The 
anecdote does give point to the fact that the contribution of a 
judge of first instance to the science of law is best judged by 
his decisions. He may have been able in earlier days to have 
written books on the law, but once he ascends the Bench his 
judicial duties tend to absorb all his matured faculties. Hardwicke 
throughout his judicial career had important administrative 
duties, and the wonder is that he was able to devote so much of 
his genius to the advancement of legal science by his judgments. 
He did write one work—on The ẸFudicial Authority belonging to 
the Master of the Rolls, 1727. Some of his political speeches 
were published as pamphlets, and he left a vast mass of corres- 
pondence and documents which still remain extant, for the en- 
lightenment of students of his period. But by these papers his 
legal position as a lawyer is little affected. It is as a judge that 
he attained his pre-eminence and gained a reputation which 
will never be forgotten, so long as the principles of English 
justice are followed. 

I put him in the very first rank of British Judges. 


BIRKENHEAD. 


NEWS ABOUT THE JEWS * 


Even at present, in spite of the large outflow from the original 
reservoir into the Western world on both sides of the Atlantic, 
three-fifths of the world’s Jews live in what was once the King- 
dom of Poland. A century ago, before the outflow began, four- 
fifths, or even nine-tenths, did. In the capital of Poland, 
Warsaw, at least every third person is a Jew, and there are 
600 synagogues; in many provincial towns four out of five 
inhabitants, in some even nine out of ten, are Jews; nearly 
everything printed that strikes the eye in the streets of such 
small provincial towns, is not in our, but in the Hebrew, 
alphabet. Every village, every estate has one or two Jews on 
it. At the most only one out of every 200 people in the British 
Isles is Semitic ; but in Poland, taking the whole country, one 
out of every seven at least. 

But it is a difference not only in quantity but in kind. The 
Germans, placed as they are between the Jews of Eastern and 
those of Western Europe, and so able to see the difference, 
always distinguish their numerous scientific writings between 
what they call East Jews and West Jews, and these names are 
convenient. 

Language is the most easily discernible, as it is the strongest 
proof, of the differences. West Jews, in an overwhelming 
majority, speak the language of their country. East Jews do 
not: among themselves they speak, with slight variations in 
different districts, a Middle-High German dialect, con- 
temptuously called jargon in Eastern Europe, and, where it sur- 
vives in the East End of London, Yiddish. It is often treated 
as a debased form of German, but it is nothing of the sort, any 
more than the language of Chaucer is a debased form of English. 
It is a mediaeval dialect, and still spoken by the peasants of the 
Black Forest. The very word ‘‘Yiddish’’ is the modern 
German word fiidisch, meaning Jewish, pronounced with the 
correct mediaeval accent. 

To write this Yiddish, Hebrew characters are used. Con- 
currently with it, Hebrew is used as a religious language, and 
within the last generation the Zionists have endeavoured to 
substitute it for Yiddish as a popular language to write 
magazines, conduct education, and to talk nothing else; but, 
even as a religious language, Hebrew is not, as among, at 
least, the majority of the West Jews, the privilege of a few 
learned Semitic scholars ; it is a language that every educated 


* The author of this article was an official member of Sir Stuart Samuel’s 
Mission to Poland, and upon his report the following pages are based. 
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East Jew learns, and in which the pious reads his sacred books 
with the same zeal as the pious Protestant pores over his Bible. 
The “‘Jewish Press’? in Western Europe is newspapers owned 
and edited by Jews ; but in Eastern Europe it means daily news- 
papers printed in these old Semitic letters, utterly different 
from either the Latin letters used by Poles or Hellenic letters 
used by Russians, and so singular and unique in Europe as the 
only Semitic alphabet in use. Even now many Polish Jews 
speak Polish with difficulty, and only know this mediaeval Ger- 
man dialect and this old Semitic language, which is older 
than many portions of the Old Testament, written as they were 
when Jews had already abandoned Hebrew for Aramaic ; and 
I am told that two or three generations ago this ignorance of 
anything Yiddish or Hebrew was quite common. 

‘"The Jew in Eastern Europe,’’ says an Anglo-Jewish writer, 
‘‘differs from the other inhabitants not only in religion but also 
in custom and language. Religion for the British Jews is only 
a matter of conscience and tradition; it is also for many Jews 
in Eastern Europe also a question of manners and customs.’’* 
The many Jews he refers to are the Orthodox Jews, the 
Chassidim (pious) who constitute roughly (though the exact 
proportion is disputable) half the East Jews. Nothing like 
these East Jews exists among the West Jews (or is even known 
to most of them, I suspect), and the above writer was under- 
stating the difference. The Orthodox Jews in Eastern Europe 
are neither European nor modern. The difference between 
West Jews and Christians is, or tends to be (as anti-Semites 
would maintain), a difference of religion only, as they belong, or 
claim to belong, only to a different denomination. The differ- 
ence between Chassidim and Christians is not even a difference 
of religion, or even of nationality, but one of civilization ; they 
differ from the observation of the most superficial observer, not in 
doctrine only, but in their way of dressing, of living, of eating. 
Their dress—to take the distinction that appears at once—is 
not the same; like their speech, it is mediaeval: a long black 
gabardine, and a peculiar cap. They wear beards and side 
curls, not because it is a barber’s fashion, but for religious 
reasons, like other Orientals. Their standard of cleanliness 
in dress and living is low, next to those which Latin 
Christendom has always had just because its origin is Latin. 
But, on the other hand, questions of food are to them—as 
they are to many Eastern castes—questions of religion, and 
their standard of cleanliness, for example, in the choice and 
the preparation of meat is very much higher. I select these 

* See the “Jewish Chronicle,” August 1, 1919, É. 23. 
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outward differences because I could observe them myself during 
the short period I was brought into contact. But I am inclined, 
from a number of concrete cases that came before my 
notice, to agree with the Polish contention that their 
standards of conduct are also very different, and, consistently 
with what else I have observed of them, neither European nor 
modern. 

The resemblance between this small primitive Semitic civiliza- 
tion, so strangely preserved in Europe, and the great Semitic civi- 
lization of Islam, struck me, even though my knowledge of each 
is inconsiderable, and I would not venture on this observation if 
it were not confirmed by the authorities—German, for 
the most part—which I read on the subject. The rigid 
monotheism ; the subordinate position in religion of women, 
evidently in earlier times an absolute exclusion ; the absence of 
distinction between civil and religious authority, the Rabbi 
supplying both and wielding the greatest power ; the absence 
of distinction between civil and religious law, the sacred books 
supplying both; the existence of hereditary tribes of priests 
called almost by the same name ; the similarity of the calendars ; 
the very schools where boys sing-song their lessons from the 
sacred books, and the copious quotations from them in the 
same sing-song which adorns all grave conversation : these mere 
outward points of resemblance appear at once. Some of the 
customs, such as keeping the heads of women shaved and 
making them wear a wig of ribbons or false hair, appear abso- 
lutely savage. . l 

The Chassidim are still the people of the Book, as 
Mohammed, in the most illuminating phrase ever spoken about © 
the Jews, called them. For a book, or rather a set of books, 
rule their whole way of life. These are the Torah (what we 
call the Pentateuch, and the Greek-speaking authors of the 
New Testament correctly translated into Greek as the Law), 
every word, every dot of which is not only sacred but has an 
absolute value and must be literally carried out? : on a lower 
level, Nebiim (prophets) and Ketubim (scripture) : and then a 
vast encyclopzedic work, the Talmud, written between the 
second and sixth century of our era, and being, in effect, a 
record of rabbinical controversies of the previous six centuries. 
In Torah and Talmud the whole of human knowledge is con- 
tained, and outside it there is no human knowledge worth 
having? ; and piety consists of the knowledge and study of them 
and the execution of the ritual and customs found, or supposed 

I See L. Stein, “Die Vorschriften der Thora, 1904.” 

2 See Graetz, “Geschichte der Juden.” 
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to be found, in them. Among these ritual and customary rules 
the chief are the rules of kosher food (kosher being the word 
our Bible translators translated as ‘“‘clean”’), and the Sabbath. 

Torah, Nebiim and Ketubim have been transmitted to 
Christianity to constitute the Old Testament, together with 
some of their prestige. But the closest devotion to the sacred 
text, and the strictest Sabbatarianism of the strictest Protest- 
ants falls far short of the literal, rigorous, and elaborately legal 
observation of the Torah by the Orthodox Jews. I will give 
two examples, one of a rule of kosher (clean), drawn from the 
Pentateuch, and one of the Sabbath rules. 

‘‘Thou shalt not seeth the kid in its mother’s milk.’’ There- 
fore no butter can be eaten with meat. Therefore no butter or 
milk must stand on the table at the same time as meat. There- 
fore, to avoid any unintentional breach of the law, each house- 
hold must possess a separate set of crockery, knives and forks 
for meat and milk ; and Chassidim, even the poorest, do this. 

Work is forbidden on the Sabbath. Therefore no fire can 
be lit or extinguished on it. Therefore nothing should be 
done which involves the possible lighting or extinguishing of fire. 
Therefore smoking is forbidden. 

These customs, especially as to food and Sabbath, and the 
ritual rules are not few, but form a large code, the Shulkhan 
Aruch (Spread Table). The observation of them makes up the 
whole life of the Orthodox, who care for nothing else, and will 
suffer anything rather than violatethem. I can think of two cases 
of excesses brought before the Commission, one in which a Jew 
had been cruelly beaten rather than sign his name on Saturday, 
writing being, of course, a violation of the Sabbath ; the other 
when a Jew had been badly mishandled by soldiers rather than 
let them force a piece of meat that was not kosher through his 
teeth. Religion and morality consist in the keeping of these 
ritual and customary rules, and, whatever rationalising and 
‘‘reformed’’ modern Jews may say, outside these ritual and 
customary rules there is no religion and morality for the 
Orthodox.* The difficulties of life are avoiding any breach of 
them ; for example, eating an egg with a drop of blood in it. 
The perplexities of life are dealing with new cases ; for example, 
is an egg, laid on the Sabbath, kosher or is it not? 

This civilization of nothing less than half the Polish Jews is 
not only far from European, but it is also very primitive. It is 
the civilization of the age of Ezra and Nehemiah in the fifth 
century before the Christian era when the books of the Old 
Testament were edited in their present form, materially un- 

* See H. Cohen, “Das Problem der Jüdischen Sittenlehre.”’ 
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changed, but only made more rigid and sharp in course of time.* 
That their spiritual life was restricted to the Torah, the Law, 
and these ritual and customary rules is, of course, the very 
criticism made of the Jews by the Greek-speaking authors of 
the New Testament, but I had never understood that reproach 
until I had seen the system in full swing now as it was 2,000 
years ago. Their very antiquity made the Orthodox Jews the 
most interesting people in Poland, and their Rabbis were vener- 
able with all the dignity of the East. But they are not civilized 
in our sense of the word, and it is impossible for Poles to amal- 
gamate with them, and difficult to mix with them, or even to frame 
common laws for them. Nothing could be more impressive 
than this strange preservation of this old Semitic culture, which 
is not only older than any European civilization, but is older 
than the civilizations, Latin or Byzantine, now long extinguished, 
from which European civilization is itself derived. The ridicule 
and contempt affected for it by Poles, and many Jews who are 
not Orthodox, is shallow and ignorant. But nothing could be 
more difficult to associate with than a people who physically, 
mentally, and morally are, and whose whole conception and way 
of life is, so very different. 

The presence of such people as the Chassidim in their midst 
must profoundly affect the minds of ordinary people, especially 
a devout rustic people like the Poles. There is a general belief 
among all classes of Poles that the Jews practise ritual murder ; 
for this there exists not the slightest evidence. It is a myth 
and an improbable myth. For Orthodox Judaism is not a reli- 
gion of mysterious rites, less so, indeed, than Christianity, but 
a highly positive, defined, legal religion. But I think this myth, 
strongly and widely believed as it is, is the reflection that this 
antique and oriental religion casts m the minds of ordinary men. 

As the Orthodox Jews now are, so were all East Jews till the 
nineteenth century. Since then this original nucleus, which had 
kept intact and unchanged for scores of centuries, has shed off 
not only the greater part of the West Jews (the Whitechapel 
Jews still refer to Poland in Yiddish as Home), but also the 
Polish Jews who are not Orthodox. These resemble the West 
Jews as we know them in England, in having become European 
(though, of course, the anti-Semetic thesis is that they have 
not yet and never can become so), and certainly in being, in 
so far as they are europeanized, ultra modern; for they have 
broken with their own traditional past and are not connected 
with the traditional past of Europeans. The main political party 
of the Polish Jews who are not Orthodox is known, and for a 

* See Graetz, “Geschichte der Juden.” 
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very good reason, as I shall afterwards explain, as the 
Nationalist or Zionist Party, and for convenience and to dis- 
tinguish them from the Orthodox, I shall call them all Nationalists, 
though all do not belong to this Party. Roughly speaking, and 
leaving out of account very many shades of difference, the Jews 
in Poland, who may number, according to the ultimate boun- 
daries assigned to Poland, anything between three and five mil- 
lions, fall under the head of either Orthodox or Nationalist. 

This division and nomenclature omits the very small class of 
assimilated Jews, who are, however, the highest class of Jews, 
and who are Polish in the same way as the best kind of Jews 
in England are English.* 

The East Jews, Nationalist or Zionist, are very like the West 
Jews, but more strict. Torah and Talmud have both highest 
position, but not only do they admit other forms of knowledge, 
but are zealots of education. They respect kosher and the 
Sabbath, the twin pillars of Orthodoxy, in various degrees, but 
to the Orthodox they are mere unbelievers. There is a deep 
cleavage between the two. For the Nationalists consider them- 
selves the progressive section of Judaism, and to them the 
Orthodox are backward and obsolete who are ridiculous enough 
to consider it a mortal sin to write a letter on Saturday morning 
or to eat a lobster. But the Nationalists gain ground steadily. 
The services in their synagogues have been “‘reformed’’ into 
being very like services in Protestant churches. Their Rabbis 
are very highly educated men, resembling German parsons. 
There is the same difference between an Orthodox Rabbi—who 
looks like a Rabbi in Rembrandt’s etchings—and a ‘‘reformed’’ 
Rabbi, as there is between a devout Neapolitan monk and a 
philosophical Unitarian minister. 

West Jews play a familiar part m the economic life of the 
West, nearly always as men of affairs, and almost exclusively 
as town dwellers. 

But in Poland till within the last generation all business men 
were Jews; the Poles were peasants or landowners, and left 
commerce to the Jews ; even now certainly much more than half, 
and perhaps as much as three-quarters, of business men are 
Jews ; in big towns (and I take, not statistics, but the evidence 
most obvious to the eye) the shops at times seem to be all 
Jewish. Warsaw, the capital of Poland, is nearly half Jewish. 
In small towns the preponderance is still greater, and in most 
towns, big or small, the East Jew is not only the prosperous 
business man, he is the slum dweller, living in unimaginable 


_ * For a full but partial account of the whole proceess, see “Die Juden 
der Gegenwart,” by A. Ruppin, Judischer Verlag, Köln, rozt. 
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squalor and poverty, and occupying almost all the slums. This 
is far from true of West Jews. 

Again, there is a still greater difference. Poland is an agri- 
cultural country, but the East Jews, unlike the West Jews, play 
a large part in its country life. Every estate and every village 
has its Jew, who holds a sort of hereditary position in them ; 
he markets the produce of the peasants and makes their pur- 
chases for them in towns; every Polish landowner or noble 
had his own Jew, who did all his business for him, managed the 
commercial part of his estate, and found him money. Till 
modern times it was actual law, and in modern times a rigorous 
etiquette, that no Polish noble, small or great, might buy or 
sell. Even if he wanted to buy a horse from a friend, he sent 
his Jews to do it. Besides this, nearly all the population of 
nearly all the small country towns is Jewish, corn and leather 
dealers, storekeepers and pedlars, and such like. They are 
very like, and exposed to the same odium as, the Irish gombeen- 
man, the village storekeeper who exploited, or was supposed to 
exploit, the Irish peasant. 

These small middlemen play a large part in a country like 
Poland, whose economic life has been artificially stunted by 
conquerors. This is the sort of thing that happens, and I quote 
it as an example to show the nature of their activities. On 
market days these Jews haunt the roads leading to the market 
and buy their produce, a goose or a load of vegetables, from 
peasants and resell it again. This sort of business and nothing 
else is their only livelihood ; they are capitalists trading with a 
capital of a few shillings. And this class is as common in big 
towns as m the country. 

For both town and country I think it a true generalization 
to say that the East Jews are hardly ever producers, but nearly 
always middlemen. In Lemberg, with a population of nearly 
60,000 Jews, three-quarters of these are small shopkeepers, 
hawkers, pedlars, or engaged in any chance job they can get 
as intermediaries. Only 25 per cent. are artisans or prosperous 
business men. There are, of course, m such millions of people, 
considerable exceptions : Galician woodcutters ; in certain places 
factory workers, though there strict Sabbath rules and the 
dislike of the Polish workmen keep them away from factories ; 
artisans, too, in cheap furniture, clothes and leather, but inferior 
in skill to the Poles ; and in other trades, too, but always tend- 
ing to unskilled labour. But the generalization is generally 
true. The Lemberg figures perhaps give the right average in 
towns ; in the country the average would be even higher. 

It is instructive to try to imagine what England would be 
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like under the same conditions. Arriving in London, a stranger 
would find every second or third person a Jew, almost all the 
poorer quarters and slums Jewish, and thousands of synagogues. 
Arriving at Newbury he would find practically the whole town 
Jewish, and nearly every printed inscription in Hebrew charac- 
ters. Penetrating into Berkshire, he would find the only store- 
keeper in most small villages a Jew, and small market towns 
mostly composed of Jewish hovels. Going on to Birmingham, 
he would find all the factories owned by Jews, and two shops 
out of three with Jewish names. He would find at least half 
these Jews almost as different from an Englishman as an Arab, 
even in their dress and the cut of their hair, and speaking among 
themselves not only the dialect of a foreign tongue, but that 
foreign tongue itself the language of an enemy. This is the 
picture the Jewry of the East Jews presents, and anti-Semitic 
dissensions are therefore very different in Poland from what 
they are in Western Europe. The most resonant anti-Semitic 
dispute of the last generation was the Dreyfus case. But the 
small Polish town of Cracow itself contains half as many Jews 
as in the whole of France put together. If the Jews in France 
had been so large in number, as different in character, and as 
peculiar in position as they are in Poland, that famous con- 
troversy would have taken a very different shape. 

A great quarrel has arisen in the present generation between 
Jews and Poles, each in their millions, and, in trying to under- 
stand their present relations, which are very bad, I was com- 
pelled to try to understand their past relations, which had 
been very much better, if not excelent. Without, perhaps, the 
opportunity or the qualifications to do so, I was thus driven to 
study the past, even at the risk of presenting both the opposite 
faults of pedantry and ignorance, and all the more so that each 
side seemed to me to be using against the other historical 
arguments that were equally, though differently, fallacious. 

History may be an academic pursuit, but it ceases to be so 
where it is used to justify very practical measures. The anti- 
Semitic Party in Poland proposes to expel the Jews because 
they are strangers uninvited to Poland, who have grown stronger 
by Poland’s weaknesses, and are now too numerous for its 
safety. The Nationalist Jews want Home Rule in Poland for 
the Jews, because they form a separate nation, whom long 
oppression has prevented from asserting itself, but which now 
intends to come to its own. But I venture to say that these 
theories are common examples of history being degraded into 
the handmaiden of politics by men who care very little about the 
past, and very much about the present. 
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It could not be and is not fortuitous that till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the Jews in all parts of the world, from 
China to Abyssinia, should exist only in clusters, and in such 
great masses in the region between the Baltic and the Black 
Sea, where nine-tenths of the Jews in the world were to be 
found. Polish Jewry was, in effect, Jewry till then. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries there was a great kingdom 
of Tartars to the north of the Black Sea—called the Chazars— 
of which a large, and that the upper, portion were converted 
to Judaism. Tartars are still the only people who show any 
inclination for conversion to Orthodox Judaism, and the Russian 
Church had to take special measures to prevent these changes.? 
The Chazars were broken by the Slavs after two centuries and 
driven westwards. But they survive in a Jewish sect, who were 
recognized as such by the Russian Government, and excepted 
from their measures of persecution—the Charaites—who still 
celebrate their synagogue service in Tartar. Obscure as these 
origins are, there is no doubt, from the evidence of coins, that 
Jewish communities existed in Poland before either St. Cyril 
brought Byzantine or St. Adalbert Latin civilization to the Slavs 
by converting them to Christianity. 

This was the Jewish stream from the East. Another came 
from the West, when Western Christendom, during that long 
offensive against Islam and heathendom, known as the 
Crusades, expelled the Jews, who seemed to represent the very 
forces they were attacking, those from the Rhine, where the 
earliest and thickest settlements of these wandering Semitic 
merchants existed, joined their co-religionists further east, and 
these adopted the German language, fiidtsch or Yiddish, of the 
newcomers. Both streams had mixed largely with the Teutonic 
and Slav races. 

Therefore, the Jews in Poland have been settled there be- 
tween 800 and 1,000 years. Except for the purpose of proving 
a point, they cannot be called strangers there, nor can the 
Slavs be considered very much more native than they. | 

From the documents of the thirteenth century,? which do not 
create new but register existing conditions, they are seen at their 
first real appearance as a semi-autonomous corporation or com- 
munity, for which it is hard to find a name in English, for the 
thing itself has never existed in England, where the State, in the 
shape of the Crown, so early crushed out all independent political 
organizations, and gathered all public power to itself. But, 

Z See “Die Rassenmerkmale der Juden,” by M. Fishberg, Ernst 
Reinhardt, Munich, 1913. 


2 See “Die General Privilegien der Polnischen Judenschaft,” by P. 
Bloch, J. Jolowics, Posen, 1832. 
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of course, such bodies are common all over central Europe, and 
the Jewish community had the same sort of independence as, 
for example, the free city of Hamburg. Their position was 
exactly the opposite of the English Jews, who were a mere sponge 
in the hands of our Kings to be squeezed for money whenever 
the sponge was full. At their very earliest appearance they 
are seen grouped around their synagogues and Rabbis, who 
exercise civil and religious authority, with a personal law of their 
cwn, independent courts of their own, complete freedom to 
travel and special protection in so doing, and only a nominal 
dependence on the King. Even in the twelfth century they are 
evidently an independent political organism in mediaeval Poland, 
and as Poland remained mediaeval till it perished, and indeed 
perished just because it remained mediaeval, next to neighbours 
who were not, so the mediaeval organization of the Jews lasted 
to the end. The Jews were ruled by their commissioners 
(waadim), and the Polish kings dealt only with those commis- 
sioners and not directly with the individual Jews. Owing to a 
very uncritical view of the document known as the Privilege of 
Casimir the Great, which is a Magna Charta of the Jews, it isa 
favourite Polish view that the Jews were admitted to Poland by 
the mistaken generosity of the Polish kings and the tolerance 
of the generous people. This is very like saying that the Duke- 
dom of Bavaria grew by the generosity of the German emperors 
and the tolerance of the German people. These smaller political 
organisms grew with the greater organism that contained them 
and in mediaeval life were neither junior in origin nor subordinate 
m right. 

In its desperate efforts to centralize and unify itself so as to 
resist its powerfully centralized neighbours in the eighteenth 
century, this ndependence was suppressed for a few years before. 
the Russian flood engulfed both Jews and Poles. But the Prus- 
sian administrators found in 1732 this whole mediaeval system 
still working when they took possession after the Partition. 

Economically, the Jews appear at the very outset as dealers, 
not as producers, nor even as artisans, and chiefly dealers in 
money ; in course of time the whole business and commerce of 
Poland became theirs, and they did nothing else. The Poles 
were knights and ploughmen who fought and tilled, and the 
merchants were Jews, and this monopoly lasted till the present 
generation. The Jews grew steadily in number because their 
standard of living was, and is, much lower than that of the Poles ; 
even now the Chassidim, very often also those of considerable 
means, live in the poorest way and multiply as rapidly as a people 
with a lower standard always do. 
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Socially they are, in Polish history, a despised caste, exer- 
cising a despised occupation, trade. There was also the closest 
alliance between them and the innumerable nobility, great and 
small, who ruled Poland till the end. ‘‘Every noble has his Jew” 
was the Polish saying, and, if he did spit in the face of his Jew 
when drunk, the Jew did all the business. This position of 
hereditary ‘‘body Jew’’ as estate business manager of every 
Polish landowner lasted till the present generation. I am in- 
formed that in Polish literature the Jew appears as part of the 
Polish people, a very inferior branch of it, it is true, but still 
as part of it. 

Mediaeval men, seeing this independence, this prosperity, 
and these numbers, called Poland the Paradise of the Jews. 

It is an explanation often given of what may be called, ac- 
cording to the point of view, the idiosyncracies or defects of 
the Jews that they have been an oppressed and persecuted 
people. This is an idea so charitable and humane that I should 
like to think it, not only of the Jews, but of every other people. 
It has every merit as a theory except that of being true. When 
one thinks of what happened to the other “‘racial, religious, and 
linguistic minorities’’ of Europe in modern times, say, the 
French Protestants or the Irish Catholics, to take the first of 
numberless examples that come to hand, the Jew appears not 
as the most persecuted, but as the most favoured, people of 
Europe. This mediaeval autonomy, enduring as it did through 
modern times because it happened to be placed in a country 
that always remained mediaeval, was the shell within which 
the Orthodox Jews (and all Jews were Orthodox till the nine- 
teenth century) preserved their ancient and peculiar civilization 
untouched by the flow and change of the world until the nine- 
teenth century. And this is why they are so different, even 
now, from the Poles. And this is why it is so difficult for Poles 
and Jews to agree and become one people now. It is not the 
bad luck of the Jews that has prevented them ‘‘developing,”’ 
as they call it ; it is their singular good fortune in the past because 
they never had, to return to my two chance examples, any St. 
Bartholomews, Repeals of the Edict of Nantes, Captures of 
Drogheda, or Irish Penal Laws. 

Even at present, in the twentieth century, the remoteness of 
the life of the Orthodox Jews from European life and their 
separateness struck me again and again in the evidence that 
came before the Commission. I will give one of the most striking 
examples. | 

It is impossible to mix with Europeans without at least know- 
ing their calendar, the names of months, and of the days of the 
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week, or to mix much with Europeans without using it to mark 
dates. Conversely, anyone who does not, and cannot, use this 
calendar to mark dates, and is hardly aware of it, must have 
lived apart from European life. 

A poor but worthy Jewish Rabbi from a townlet in very desert 
Eastern territories came before the Commission with complaints. 
On cross-examining him as to dates, I found he only used, and 
only knew, the old Semitic calendar of the Jews, and could not 
reckon time in any other. His little community only used, and 
could only use, the Hebrew months and year. He knew no 
other. 

The Partition of Poland broke into and broke up this curious 
Jewish life. In the nineteenth century the original mass of 
Orthodox Jewry threw off body after body, either as emigrants 
who constitute most of the West Jews on both sides of the 
Atlantic, or the East Jews, whom I have called for convenience 
Nationalists or Zionists. These new bodies took to living, feel- 
ing, and thinking as Europeans. (Though, of course, the founda- 
tion of the anti-Semitic view is that they never can; and that 
under the Jew you always find the Oriental). This change 
shows itself at once in many ways. For example, in the part 
played (for good or for bad) in every sphere of life in the last 
century, where before that time Jews had never been heard of. 
Again, the Hebrew language then began to reflect the change ; 
before that it had been used for merely religious purposes, con- 
troversies on Torah and Talmud as to how many brazen lavers 
there were in Solomon’s Temple, or whether the fat in an ani- 
mal’s tail is kosher or not. But from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century it began to be used for every purpose, literary or 
scientific. Again, a religious change also set in; synagogue 
services began to be “‘reformed,’’ that is, assimilated to Christ- 
ian services, till, for example, Jewish Rabbis in England dress 
like Anglican clergymen, and, with a singular want of humour, 
even cease to be called Rabbis, but call themselves chaplains. 

Political ideas also changed, or rather political ideas entered 
the heads of Jews for the first time. For even now Orthodox 
Jews care little for political questions ; not much as to who 
rules them, nor very much how they are ruled, so long as their 
religious practices are untouched. It was less with complaints 
about pogroms and excesses that the Orthodox leaders came 
before the Commission than with complaints about Sunday clos- 
ing, which discourages a strict observance of the Sabbath. 

But the strongest political idea of any, so strong that it seems 
natural, nationality, and its corollaries, like patriotism, take a 
different form in East and West Jews. If an English Jew is 
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asked ‘‘Are you an Englishman ?’’ he answers ‘‘Yes’’ ; Judaism 
is to him a religion only. If a Polish Jew (or almost any Polish 
Jew) is asked ‘‘Are you a Pole?’’ he answers ‘‘No; I am of 
Jewish nationality.’’ So it is that the anti-Semitic disputes in 
Eastern Europe are the reverse of those in Western Europe. 
For example, Dreyfus was an officer who said he was as French 
as any Frenchman (it was his opponents who denied he ever 
could be). At present the Polish Government says it will admit 
Jews as Field Officers if they will sign a declaration that they are 
of Polish nationality. This they refuse to do. 

Various causes have contributed to make this difference, 
which is fundamental and deserving of the fullest analysis. 
French, English, and American Jews are, or protest they are, 
French, English, or American (100 per cent. American, as they 
say). Polish Jews protest they are not Poles; they are only 
Jews, but Polish subjects. 

This is not only a legal point ; the legal attitude expresses the 
real attitude. I am not sure whether I have been able entirely 
to understand why the evolution of these europeanized Jews has 
been different in East and West, but some of the causes are ap- 
parent. 

The East Jews have more cohesion, both from within and 
without. They are more numerous and more difficult to trans- 
form. Even where West Jews form a mass, as in New York, 
they have come in gradually, and been more fully influenced. 
Because East Jews are more numerous, they are more pious, 
and, therefore, more different ; no man who has to earn his liv- 
ing, least of all a poor emigrant, can keep Jewish ritual rules, 
Sabbath and kosher, or wear the orthodox dress unless others 
do. From without, Polish society (in the wide, not the narrow 
sense) is more exclusive because it has century-old traditions of 
exclusion. The Jews to them are still what the native is to the 
Anglo-Indian. | Western European societies, who have only 
known the Jews in any considerable number for about 
a century, have not, or only again in a relatively 
slight degree. If the upper half of the Eastern Jews is 
European, the lower half, the Chassidim, is not, and this lower 
half haunts the upper half, and by the Poles the two halves are 
naturally identified. West Jews do not drag this terrific tail 
after them. No West Jew I have ever met is like the Orthodox 
East Jew, or even has any idea that such people exist ; other- 
wise, they would be less surprised at the prejudice of the Poles. 

Besides these particular, there are more general, profounder 
causes. When Orientals in a mass, both distinct and coherent, 
get European ideas, such as nationality, patriotism, social 
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equality, liberty, and self-government, they begin to think they 
are a nation to whom their patriotism is due, and conversely 
that it is not due to the Europeans from whom they obtained 
their ideas ; that they are equal to these Europeans, and that 
being treated as an inferior caste is unjust ; that if they have 
the right to be free and govern themselves, then they will not be 
governed by men who are not of their race, language, and re- 
ligion. So the very ideas benevolently sown by Europeans 
spring up again in a hostile, armed, and formidable shape. More 
and more during the nineteenth century the Jews had become 
not only a separate body as in the previous ages, but a body 
politically claiming an independence as much as the Poles, and 
socially complete equality. Finally, during the last few years, 
these feelings crystallized into the formation of the Nationalist 
or Zionist Party, which is the strongest Party among the 
europeanized Jews, all of whom, for convenience, I have called 
Nationalists. They want Home Rule, independence in Poland, 
and a national home in Palestine. 

Our Eastern Empire offers the clearest analogies. It is not 
fortuitous that the very same word ‘‘Nationalists’’ is adopted 
both in India and Egypt by Orientals who want self-government 
or independence from us. There also it is those members of 
Eastern races who have been europeanized who get European 
ideas, equality of man, self-government, and, deeper still, 
patriotism and love of country, and their converse, the desire 
of independence from the foreigner. The very ideas that 
Europeans disseminate to any Oriental people may turn against 
them, and a partially-Anglicized Egypt rises against the rulers 
its Oriental fathers welcomed. So it is with the Polish Jews. 

It is sometimes said assimilation will cure this Polish-Jewish 
quarrel. Full assimilation will, in the sense of the assimilated 
Jews, a very small number who are completely Polish, and 
hardly Jewish, even in religion: but what may be called the 
semi-assimilation of the larger masses of East Jews is the very 
cause of the evil. When the Orthodox Jew puts aside his black 
cap and begins to wear a European bowler on the top of his 
head, there comes inside his head new European ideas, that he 
wants a country of his own, made of men of his own race, re- 
ligion, and language, and not of Poles ; and that he will not be 
treated as a native, an inferior race. Why should he, if his new 
lesson is that all men are equal ? 

But the Poles are more unfortunate than we. There is no 
abstract European, there are only particular nations. The 
Nationalists of our Eastern Empire are, at least, only Angli- 
cized: Sir Rabindranath Tagore denounces English culture 
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only in the most exquisite English ; the very act of repudiation 
is a homage to what he repudiates. But Jews in Poland have 
not only been Polonized, they have been Russified and German- 
ized. So that the Jews appear to the Poles as the representa- 
tives of their oppressors. 

For education is, of course, the easiest road to European 
civilization, and it is a road that the Jews follow with a pas- 
sionate eagerness. For even at the lowest level, even the 
Orthodox are educated ; otherwise they cannot be Orthodox, 
the ideal of piety being, not an ideal of conduct, as, for example, 
asceticism, but an ideal of erudition, knowledge of Torah and 
Talmud. They are the people of the Book. All Jews can, and 
must, read and write, and have been an educated people (though 
educated, perhaps, in what was not worth knowing) for scores 
of centuries. A very large percentage of Poles is illiterate. 
The neat, pretty house of the Polish farmer is bookless ; the 
village Jew lives in barbarous filth, but he has his Hebrew books 
to read as much as he can, and the Chassidim saint is the man 
who pores over them all day while his wife attends to the shop. 
When the Jew is europeanized he transfers the allegiance he had 
to Torah and Talmud over to educational text books and be- 
comes the fanatic of education. This paradox that, while an 
inferior culture (I deprecate all intention of offence), they are 
an educated people, explains : — | 

Firstly, why Jews were largely Russianized. In Russian 
Poland Russian was taught in schools, not Polish. Even when 
a Jew went to a Polish school he only learnt Russian. There 
are many Jews in Poland who know three languages, Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and Russian, but no Polish. 

Secondly, why the Jews, especially the wealthier, are still 
more Germanized. Russian Poland had an inefficient and de- 
fective educational system, Tsarism being opposed to all edu- 
cation, especially to that of Jews. Germany, next door, offered 
the Jews, if not the best system in the world, the best at the 
price. As Yiddish is a German jargon, it was easy to take ad- 
vantage of it, and all Jews who could afford it have sent their 
children there for the last century. The result is that the East 
Jews are the most Germanized—though not pro-German— 
society I have ever met outside Germany, and the Poles say 
“‘Once a Jew, always a German.”’ 

Thirdly, why the Jews play so large a part in Bolshevism. 
Bolshevism requires a vast administration and propaganda, 
which in turn require that men shall, at least, be able to read 
and write. But in the proletariat of Eastern Europe only the 
Jews possess these accomplishments, and therefore the admin- 
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istrators and propagandists of Bolshevism must necessarily be 
Jews. So much so that Bolshevism appears at times to be al- 
most purely a Jewish movement. But the Commission had the 
opportunity of studying it very close at hand on the Eastern 
frontier, and in that part of the world, at least, this was cer- 
tainly not the case. 

The Nationalist movement, though the full and conscious ex- 
pression of this movement as a party programme is quite late, 
is one great root of the dispute between the Jews and the Poles. 
The other great root was that not only have the Jews grown 
modern in the nineteenth century, but the Poles have too. Their 
social life was once as mediaeval as their political life. Just as 
their ancestors had been knights and ploughmen, they remained 
landed proprietors and peasants. But towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, especially in Russian and Prussian Poland, 
where they were excluded from all offices, they took to business 
and began to trench upon the Jewish monopoly. This is the 
other great root of the dispute. This struck the Jews upon 
their sensitive nerve, their love of money aggravated by cen- 
turies of exclusive enjoyment, just as the Jewish Nationalist 
movement struck the Poles upon their sensitive nerve, national 
and racial pride, exasperated by a century of oppression. This 
economic change was fiercely resented by the Jews, and very 
often by criminal means such as arson. The co-operative 
Polish societies in the country which displaced the local Jewish 
dealers were often attacked; one of the Jewish Nationalist 
leaders bitterly denounced the Poles to the Commission, be- 
cause, as he said, a generation ago the Poles had none of the 
business of their own country, but now they had at least twenty 
per cent. So much does the past rule the present ; Jews and 
Poles, modern though they may be, consider their old privileges 
as natural rights. The Jew claims a right to all the profits, 
and the Pole to kick the Jew whenever he feels the inclination. 

Though the Tsarist policy, in Poland as elsewhere, was to 
set one race against another, during the nineteenth century 
their relations were not strained, and the Jews fought with the 
Poles in the last insurrection of 1863. It was only twenty years 
ago that the quarrel began and the excesses brought to the 
notice of the Commission flow from this quarrel. As soon as 
the two races were released from the pressure of a foreign con- 
queror at the Armistice, the Poles flew at the Jews. 

The Tsarist Government drove the Jews out of Russia and 
tried to make ‘‘one great Ghetto of Poland. The Russian 
Jews were particularly rich, ‘‘the Litwaki’’ as they are called, 
and much more enterprising and intelligent than the Polish Jews. 
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The Tsarist Government in pursuance of its invariable policy, 
favoured the same Jews in Poland whom it persecuted in Rus- 
sia. For example, Jews were forbidden to own rural land in Rus- 
sia; but in Poland the Russian banks lent them money on 
extravagantly favourable terms so that real estate in Warsaw 
is largely Jewish. The Litwaki openly professed themselves the 
partisans of conquering Russia, deliberately talked Russian, 
and still do to Poles, most offensively, I thought ; and organized 
the Polish Jews, who at first were adverse to them, as a separate 
body. The beginning of the movement is clearly marked by 
the foundation of the Jewish Press, for a new Press means a 
new point of view. This Press set to work openly to fight 
against Polish autonomy. 

It is easy enough, after the event, to blame the Jews for being 
on the Russian side. But why should they not have been? 
The Polish Jews are not Poles; they are Jews. The Peace 
Conference may make them Poles in 1919; but the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 made them Russians. It is a pity they cannot 
always switch from one to the other to suit the decisions of 
statesmen, and, after being good Russians for the nineteenth, 
become good Poles for the twentieth century, but it is excus- 
able. 

The attachment of a great number of Jews in Poland to 
Russia is sincere, no less than the attachment of many to the 
soil of Poland, where they can trace their descent for centuries. 
But Russia is the promised land for most Jews; their material 
home as much as Germany is their spiritual home. It is a rich 
land where wealth can be reaped in sheaves without a struggle, 
instead of a poor land like Poland where it can only be gleaned 
with difficulty. It is a land where the Government may be 
hostile, but the people are not unfriendly. If Russia is opened 
to the Jews, the Polish Jewish question may solve itself; the 
Jews who were pumped into Poland by the Tsarist Government 
will stream back there and now sweep along with them very 
many of the Polish Jews. 

The Poles answered this Russian movement by the anti- 
Semitic movement, organized by Mr. Roman Dmowski. The 
Polish 'Press became anti-Semitic and attacked the Jews, and 
has continued to do so with incredible violence. The worst 
anti-Semitic agitation, say, for example, a section of the French 
Press during the Dreyfus case, is a breath next to this storm, 
which blows and rages unintermittently, and expresses as much 
as it exictes the hatred of the Poles. All evil, from the loss of 
Danzig to the large blue flies in the butchers’ shops, comes 
from Jews, and all Jews are evil, usurers, bloodsuckers, cor- 
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rupters, traitors, swindlers, liars, profiteers, ritual murderers, 
blackmailers, assassins and Bolsheviks. Variations on these 
themes crash every day from the whole orchestra of the Polish 
Press. The Commission had some experience of it in the 
bucketful of abuse that was poured on Sir Stuart Samuel as a 
Jew, and which he received with perfect equanimity. 

Meanwhile the separatism of the Jews, not the Orthodox, who 
have never cared at all about politics, took shape in the forma- 
tion of the Zionist or Nationalist Jewish Party, which includes 
the majority of the europeanized Jews. 

At present the doctrine of the Zionists and Nationalists (the 
names are interchangeable) is “We Jews have race, religion 
and language (though which language, Yiddish or Hebrew, we 
are not quite sure) therefore we are a nation. All we need is a 
country. Our country is Palestine, and until we can have it as 
a national home we want to be organized as a nation in Poland. 
Being tolerant and up to date, Jews can be strict or lax, as they 
please, and, unlike the Orthodox, we cannot think it a sin to 
write a letter on the Sabbath or to eat lobster at lunch.’’ Their 
Party programme in Poland is to have all Jews on a separate 
register. The Jews thus registered are to elect a representa- 
tive body of Jews, with extensive powers of legislation and tax- 
ation ; e.g., it could tax for purposes of emigration. This body 
to be handed over by the Polish State, a proportionate amount 
of money to spend on Jewish charitable and financial institutions. 
Besides this separate organization, a number of seats, propor- 
tionate to their numbers to be set aside in every local, and in the 
national, legislature. A sixth or a seventh of the Polish Diet 
to be occupied only by Jews to be elected only by Jews. Some 
Jews also demand separate Law Courts, or, at least, the right 
to use Yiddish as well as Polish in legal proceedings. This is 
the practical programme, but the ambitions of the advanced 
section* is the national personal autonomy granted in the 
Ukraine by one of the ephemeral Governments of the 
Ukraine, the Ukrainian Central Rada, on oth January, 1918, 
and called the Statute of National Personal Autonomy, of which 
I have a copy. It organizes the Jews as a nation with full 
sovereign powers ; the Ukrainian banknotes were printed in Yid- 
dish as well as in Ukrainian. 

If the Jews in England, after multiplymg their numbers by 
twenty or thirty, demanded that the Jewish Board of Guardians 
should have extensive powers, including the right to tax for 
purposes of emigration, and that a separate number of seats 
should be set aside in the London County Council, the Manches- 

® See the Resolution of the ¢th Zionist Congress, August 29, 1929. 
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ter Town Council, the House of Commons, and the House of 
Lords, to be occupied only by Jews chosen by Jews; that the 
President of the Board of Education should hand over yearly 
to the Jews sums proportionate to their numbers ; if some were 
to demand the right to have separate Jewish Law Courts, or, at 
least, to be allowed to use Yiddish as well as English in the 
‘King’s Bench and Chancery Division; if the most advanced 
even looked forward to a time when Bank of England notes 
were to be printed in Yiddish as well as in English, then they 
might well find public opinion, even in England, less well dis- 
posed to them. If West Jews are more welcome than East 
Jews in the countries where they find themselves, they also 
have smaller pretensions. 

In 1912 the dispute between Poles and Jews, assiduously 
encouraged by the Tsarist authorities, came to an issue in the 
Duma elections. The Warsaw Jews, by a neat but perfectly 
legitimate manceuvre, got control of the elections, and, with 
sardonic humour, returned to the Duma a member of such a 
kind that whenever the representative of the capital of Poland 
got on his feet the Duma roared with laughter. The exasperated 
Poles retorted with a national boycott on business with the Jews. 
It was the only way the Poles, as a subject race, could attack 
another subject race, the Jews. The Polish co-operative 
societies in the country had already hit the Jewish country 
dealers hard ; another motive was now added for supporting 
and extending them. In town every effort—but with little 
success—was made to put Jewish shops and merchants out of 
business. For example, a Jewish chemist would find his cus- 
tomers hooted by small crowds outside his shop, or his custom- 
ers would find that small notices had been pinned to their clothes 
as friends of the Jews. His wholesale firm would tell him that 
Polish physicians had written threatening not to recommend the 
products of their firm if they supplied him with goods. Polish 
newspapers published the names of those who sold land to Jews, 
and they were ostracized. A sort of boycott still continues, 
and undoubted instances were laid before the Commission. But 
now the Poles are in power they have other arms to attack them 
with, and, therefore, rely less or little on the boycott as it was. 

But the high day and triumph of the Jews was during the 
German occupation. The Jews in Poland are deeply German- 
ized, and German carries you over Poland because Jews are 
everywhere. So the Germans found everywhere people who 
knew their language and could work for them. It was with 
Jews that the Germans set up their organization to squeeze 
and drain Poland, Poles and Jews included, of everything it had ; 
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it was in concert with Jews that German officials and officers, 
towards the end, carried on business all over the country. In 
every department and region they were the instruments of the 
Germans, and poor Jews grew rich and lordly as the servants 
of the masters. But, though Germanized, the accusations of 
the Poles that the Jews are devoted to Germany are unfounded, 
just as unfounded as the charge, so often made in the English 
Press by Poles, that all the troubles between them and the 
Jews are tricks and inventions of the Germans. They have no 
more loyalty to Germany, the home of anti-Semitism, than to 
Poland. The East Jews are Jews, and only Jews. But this is 
too fine a distinction for the ordinary Pole, who looks on all Jews 
as the allies of his worst enemy—‘‘Once a Jew, always a Ger- 
man.” But the Jewish political leaders never went to 
Berlin to pay their court to the Kaiser, like so many 
Polish party leaders and grandees, lay and clerical. 
The Jews, and especially those to whom it was so profit- 
able, naturally welcomed the arrival of the Germans, and 
at the Armistice there were Jewish demonstrations in favour of 
the Germans and against the ‘Polish goose,’’ as they termed the 
newly-arisen Polish White Eagle. The very day the German 
garrison was disarmed, in November, 1918, the excesses against 
the Jews began all over Warsaw ; everywhere assaults on them 
took place. 

It had seemed certain that one of two, the German or the Rus- 
sian Empire, must win, and that the Jews, who had their money 
on both, were safe; but the despised Poland came in first. 
Even now the Jews can hardly believe in its resurrection, and 
one of them told me it still seemed to him a dream. 


PETER WRIGHT 


IMPERIAL COMMUNICATIONS AND THE AIR 


The most advanced nations are always those who navigate the 
most—Emerson, Civilization. 


Upon mercantile craft, coasting and ocean-crossing ves- 
sels, the maritime defence of Great Britain has been built. 
The Navy takes its origin from, and to-day depends for its re- 
serve power in men and material upon, the merchant service. 
The coming of air-power involves the creation of a similar econo- 
mic reserve. Air, like sea- and land-power, springs from small 
civil beginnings. The new invention was refused by the 
American and British Governments several times before private 
endeavour forced the utilization of this greatest of scientific 
achievements. Its eventual acceptance and development was 
one of the most potent factors in the war. It has become an 
Empire necessity. Danger to the British Isles lies in the air 
rather thanonthesea. National defence is dependent upon ade- 
quate air forces. Air communications do not run the danger, 
inherent in those by sea, of being comparatively easily blocked. 
And it is increasingly clear that the third arm must rely upon 
immediately available reserves. 

But can the conquest of the air serve a constructive rôle 
in addition to that of defensive destruction? Of that, 
too, there can be no doubt. If ‘‘war is a matter of com- 
munications,’’ how much more so is it the case of peace. Our 
Imperial existence to-day depends on ocean communications 
which, in point of speed, are ceasing to be adequate. It may 
in future depend on those in the air. : 

Before 1914 great efforts were made to establish ‘‘all red’’ 
services ; since then each succeeding Imperial Conference has 
considered, without hope of success from surface transport, 
means of shortening the time of inter-State travel. Aviation 
alone can render this possible. 

Civilization has evolved in ratio to the extension of human 
mobility. Until as recently as last century, the unity of nations 
was limited, overland by the speed of the horse, and overseas it 
was the oared and the sailing-ship which gradually brought 
countries into inter-relation. It was the track and road which 
first developed Europe, and the waterway which extended its 
influence. ‘Later, ocean-sailing gave rise to Greater Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, France, and Britain. 

‘‘The winds and the waves are always on the side of the 
ablest navigators,’’ and a not inconsiderable reason why Great- 
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er Britain alone survives as a world-spread Empire is that it 
was British seamen who best mastered ocean communication. 
The Spaniards sailed to South America and back before pre- 
vailing winds. But our merchant adventurers had to master the 
elements, and, in doing so, founded the overseas territories, which 
progressed and remained, with one exception, under the British 
flag for hundreds of years by the power of communications. 
‘The golden age of the wooden walls of England,” the great 
days of the old East Indiamen, ‘‘with their stately tiers of sails 
and splendid crews of trained seamen,” a period of seaworthi- 
ness combined with speed, was reached. 

The impetus of steam, again, strengthened our superi- 
ority in the world’s highways. With closer touch came 
better understanding ; possessions became dominions; and 
a community of interests was built up under which 
this country has retained its place in the world, industrially and 
politically, as a unit of the Greater Britain and because of the 
unity of the Empire. All this largely owing to superiority of 
communication. T 

Another test is upon us. All forms of surface transport 
are reaching their limit; on ocean routes great speed entails 
vast cost ; by a change from the sea to the air 75 instead of 15 
knots is obtainable at comparatively small outlay. A new 
phase is emerging,—the highways of the air. If we neglect 
it and allow ourselves to take a secondary place in world transit, 
we shall endanger the unity of the Commonwealth. 

The developments which have occurred since the first con- 
trolled man-flight 21 years ago allow no doubt as to the techni- 
cal practicability and economic possibilities of aviation. And, 
if air communication is to be an adhesive and not a dissolvent in 
the Empire organization, British-owned, British-controlled civil 
air-power must be in the first rank. 

The achievements of the last few years are largely those of 
heavier-than-air craft. This is because constant changes m 
policy have prevented any considerable progress in the investi- 
gation of airship possibilities. 

The violence of those changes and the waste of time and 
money involved are hardly conceivable. Taken over from the 
Admiralty by the Air Ministry for development ; discovered not to 
be a military necessity, and handed over to the Civil Aviation De- 
partment ; the abandonment of the civil. programme in its early 
stages and all airship work shut down ; rediscovered to be a 
military necessity ; decision that development would be best, 
and, from a military point of view, adequately secured by opera- 
tion on civil lines; and, lastly, the decision now in process to 
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proceed with both military and civil airships concurrently and 
mdependently—this all in the space of some five years. It is 
true that, in that period, we have had four Secretaries of State 
and six Under-Secretaries and that the inevitable effects 
of this lack of continuity are apparent throughout every aspect 
of Air Ministry administration, but no succession of changes in 
political control can account for the contradictions in military 
decisions which this short history shows. 

But the really important point is whether, at last, the sound- 
est possible policy has been reached. Lack of forethought or 
faulty organization cannot be accepted as explanation of an- 
other major airship accident, and the findings of the Court of 
Inquiry mto the loss of R38 should be constantly in mind. 

Airship thought during the past three years has not shared m 
the stagnation of the airship itself, and points to many improve- 
ments. These, untested progressively in the air, are to be 
incorporated in a ship which, by the large increase in size alone, 
must be a great experiment. 

It is vital that the best scientific opinion in this matter should 
be taken and scientifically—not politically—put into effect. 
Again, if R33 or R36 are to be loaded up with instruments 
for experimental work, they must not be employed on flights 
beyond easy reach of the base. They are m any case not suited 
for, and should not be endangered in, long distance work. 

One of the most serious disadvantages of the present policy 
is that the knowledgeable personnel, almost negligible in num- 
bers, is subdivided over two separate undertakings. In short, 
as one who sees an important sphere for the airship in Imperial 
air communication if properly dealt with and seeks its develop- 
ment, I think there is still room for considerable misgiving. But 
let us turn to heavier-than-air craft of which we have more 
experience. 

Five factors are required by air transport. Safety, regularity 
and speed, if it is to be established as a technically-practical 
proposition ; load-carrying capacity and economic running costs, 
for it to become a commercial success; and soundly con- 
ceived and administered ground organization are requisite for 
either. Of these, at the end of the war, speed alone was defin- 
itely established. Safety falls under four main heads : to permit 
the flight of such aircraft only as are aerodynamically and con- 
structionally safe ; to ensure the maintenance in airworthy con- 
dition of all material used in flight ; to eliminate danger due to 
the human element, and to provide suitable landing arrangements. 
Safety is assessable in design and, by the requirement of an 
Air Ministry ‘‘type certificate,’’ before a new type can be put 
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into service, the safety of types can be said to have been secured 
with certainty. 

And, as with construction, so it has been with maintenance. 
Although the Government has power to withdraw a ground 
engineer’s licence in the event of a fallacious certificate or in- 
efficient work, it has never been found necessary to exercise 
these powers in regard to regular air transport companies. 

In the human operating factor—primarily the pilot—we look 
for health and skill; physical conditions of sight, judgment, 
nerve and ability to withstand monotony, which are essential 
to flying skill. Health has been secured by an appreciation by 
pilots themselves of its importance, and by periodic medical 
examinations, the results of which already permit pilots to carry 
out more flying in a given period than was contemplated in the 
absence of such data, and give hope of an equally satisfactory 
extension of the flying age. 

The obviously correct theory that skill arises from practice 
has been amply demonstrated. For this, if for no other reason, 
the principal efforts of an Air Ministry should be to further actual 
aerial development and not merely to swell military organization. 
It is of interest to note that after the war, when a number of 
Royal Air Force squadrons had to fly to Egypt from France 
and England, those which had carried out the least recent 
flying had the greatest number of accidents; whereas the 
squadron which was the most successful was the one which had 
been engaged on the regular postal service between Folkestone 
and Cologne. 

What the relationship between accidents and lack of flying 
experience actually is in terms of figures it is, unfortunately, 
not possible to state. According to the late Under-Secretary 
of State for Air, the compilation of such figures would involve 
a lengthy research into the records of past years. It is to be 
hoped that, in view of its great importance, the new Government 
will have it carried out. The fact remains that in the Royal 
Air Force, in which the average of flying practice still remains at 
a very low figure, two-thirds of the accidents which have occurred 
have been ascribable to error of judgment. On the other 
hand, established British air transport with pilots flying day-in 
and day-out, had an unblemished record from 1920 until the ac- 
cident in September, 1923, which has unfortunately been fol- 
lowed by one at the end of 1924. And, during that period, 
over three million miles were flown by the craft of regular British 
services. 

Success in regularity of running has not been so complete, 
and there are disturbing tendencies. Taking the per 
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centage of total flights completed within the time al- 
lowed for subsidy, the figure of efficiency rises steadily 
from 85 per cent. (January—September, 1920) to 92 
per cent. (October, 1921—September, 1922). The period, 
October, 1922—-September, 1923, however, shows a decline to 
89 per cent. The disquieting feature is that it was not in the 
period of initial operation of new routes that the falling-off oc- 
curred, but in the subsequent twelve months ending in March, 
1924. lt may be that this is one of the fruits of absence of 
competition, and publication of the figures for the period in 
which operations have been conducted by the existing mon- 
opoly company will be awaited with interest. In this and in 
other regards it is not clear that Imperial Airways are, as they 
should be, called upon to supply any useful data. : 

In the meantime, in applying this test to Empire communi- 
cation, two facts of conflicting influence must be borne in mind. 
First, that these returns show a percentage based on flights 
commenced, and not on flights scheduled, the figures in respect 
of which are not published. Second, and on the other hand, 
that the efficiency obtained has been achieved in a district of 
some of the worst flying weather in the world. And weather— 
that is bad visibility—may be taken to account for a hundred per 
cent. of the occasions on which scheduled flights are not com- 
menced and probably 66 per cent. of the occasions upon which 
flights commenced are delayed in completion. Air transport’s 
worst enemy is bad visibility. To-day, its greatest require- 
ment is that it shall be able to operate—not merely as an ad- 
venture—but on, at least, equal conditions of night or fog or no 
visibility, with trains and ships. 

But, given efficient ground organization and sound operation, 
it would not, I think, be unfair to expect, along the Empire 
routes where conditions of visibility are better, a reliability and 
punctuality of 95 per cent., a standard of which many steamship 
companies at present operating these routes would be glad. 

We now come to the problem in which a certain progress has 
been made, but which still leaves a wide field for further progress 
—that of load-carrying capacity, costs and receipts. The 
steps taken to bring costs and receipts closer together have not 
been sufficient and the participation of the State in development 
is still necessary. 

Civil transport depends for success on the maximum use of a 
minimum of plant, while military requirements demand a maxi- 
mum of plant, but the moment it becomes, as the result of 
assistance soundly applied, capable of self-support, its field of 
expansion is very great, and the demand and the fulfilment of 
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the demand for plant and personnel becomes, automatically, 
correspondingly extensive. 

Returning to the steps that have been achieved towards self- 
support, the facts are that, from an initial running-cost of some 
10//- per ton mile, costs have been reduced, given sufficiency of 
traffic, to under 4/- per ton mile, or, with full load, 4d. per 
passenger mile. This achievement has justified the assistance 
which the State has given, but it is not yet sufficient. It is a 
rate which approaches that which commerce is prepared to pay 
for speedy conveyance, but it depends on intensity of service, 
and, as far as North Europe is concerned, the shortness of the 
winter day, the absence of night-flying and the interruptions 
imposed by adverse visibility, prevent a maintenance of that 
intensity. 

It is, therefore, necessary (a) to reduce operating costs still 
further ; and (b) to conquer adverse conditions of visibility as 
other adverse meteorological conditions have been overcome 
and/or to operate where meteorological conditions do not offer 
so material an obstacle. Reduction of running costs can be 
achieved only by two correlated means: the fruits of research 
and the lessons of operation. ‘‘Experience is the child of 
thought, and thought is the child of action.’’ 

It is deplorable that the Department of Research at the Air 
Ministry have contributed little or nothing to the operation of 
our regular air transport services. 

The chain of lights organized along the London-Paris route 
and completed in 1921 was utilized for an experimental ser- 
vice lasting one month two years ago, but no further systematic 
night-flying efforts have yet been made. 

Interruptions of service arising from bad weather conditions 
tend, as we have seen, to increase rather than lessen. 
The use of directional wireless has not advanced ; it remains 
neither more nor less than a successful experiment. Devices 
for landing in fog at terminal aerodromes have not been tested 
out to satisfaction ; while no operational experience has yet been 
obtained towards the solution of the most serious difficulty in 
regard to both fog and night-flying, that arising from the pos- 
sibility of involuntary landing. 

No practical advance has been made in the reduction of 
‘‘stalling’’ or in the improvement of control at low flying speeds. 

The engines that are employed are of war design, developed 
through the contact mamtained by designer, manufacturer, and 
civil operator. Reliability of engine and of engine installation are 
the keys to reliability of flight. Reliability and aceessibility of en- 
gine parts offer one of the greatest steps towards reduction in fly- 
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ing costs. Yet no systematic policy of testing engines to destruc- 
tion with a view to the successive elimination of weak spots has 
been undertaken. The order which has been given for the heavy 
fuel engine, employing cheaper fuel, simplifying overhaul and giv- 
ing increased reliability was dribbled out without any attempt to 
assess and balance the requirements of civil operators or to em- 
ploy the consolidated experience of users, designers, and manu- 
facturers. When it is forthcoming its undoubted value will be 
= correspondingly depreciated, and its full advantages correspond- 
ingly delayed. 

Of the four types of aircraft employed, two were evolved by 
the Civil Aviation Competitions held in 1920, and further de- 
veloped as the result of civil operation, and the remaining two 
are the products of a firm which adds operation to its manu- 
facturing experience. | 

To a sea-girt Empire the flying boat and amphibian offer 
special utility in assisting the development of the great resources 
of territories which is retarded by the slowness, if not 
impossibility of use of surface transport. Their de- 
velopment is stagnant. Military policy has over-con- 
centrated on land machines operating from carrier ships. 
Naval, military and civil requirements alike call for the 
development of the sea-going, sea-living flying boat. The sec- 
tion of the Imperial Airways Company which, equipped with 
flying boats, is scheduled to fly between Southampton and the 
Channel Islands is inoperative to-day. 

Improvement in useful load per horse-power employed, essen- 
tial for the increased range necessary for independence from 
landing in foreign territory or during flight over desert country, 
or for increased load capacity without proportionate cost in- 
crease, is almost negligible. 

Again, of the promising developments in sight, two—wing 
devices designed to increase the safety factor and, incidentally, 
reduce insurance costs—are the products of the producer-opera- 
tor, and the third, the three-engined machine, offering prospect 
of advantages in regard to avoidance of forced landings, has 
teen developed by a producer-operator at the order of a foreign 
Government. 

A step in the recognition of the value of research 
was made when Sir Samuel Hoare decided upon the 
appointment of Director of Scientific Research in 1923, 
but the post still remains unfilled. This, amongst others, 
is the reason for a growing feeling that, during the past two or 
three years, much has been said and much has been promised, 
but very little has resulted. 
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There have recently, perhaps, been signs of a more sympa- 
thetic attitude by the Research Department towards civil 
development and a desire to reduce the inordinate period of 
gestation hitherto requisite for civil requirements ; but the full 
value of research cannot be effected so long as, as is the 
case, it is trammelled by being a military branch and 
divorced from the civil operator, who alone can pro- 
vide the experience from which the needs of day-by-day flight 
can be assessed and carry out the day-by-day operational test 
which is the complement of research. At present it is too 
largely left to the civil operator to solve problems by trial and 
error, many of which should have been eliminated in 
the research stage. Again, more remunerative than some of 
the present expenditure of research funds would be to grant to 
a research association controlled by the industry, and co-ordin- 
ated with and assisted by the National Physical Laboratory. 
But research work as a whole at the Air Ministry requires re- 
organization, in the interests of safety and progress, on the lines 
of direct responsibility to, and co-operation with, civil flying 
operations. | 

Nor is anything being done to ascertain and solve the prob- 
lems that may arise on the routes which, for this country, pos- 
sess the greatest value and put forward the greatest need. 
Rightly or wrongly, a policy has been adopted of placing the 
development of British airways in Europe entirely in the hands 
of a single public company. That company is naturally gov- 
erned by immediate financial considerations. In consequence, 
operations are directed towards the politically and meteorologi- 
cally mist-ridden areas of North and Central Europe, rather than 
towards Southern Europe, which, confined to Europe as the 
company is under its contract, gives less immediate financial 
return, but which is the path to clearer conditions of visibility 
and the path of greater political import to the Empire. 

The advent of air transport has a paradoxical effect. It de- 
stroys the isolation of Great Britain from her overseas Domin- 
ions by a great reduction in transit times ; but it also increases 
her isolation by setting the routes to the Dominions, other than 
those to Canada and the West Indies, which are technically the 
least practicable, across the territories of foreign States, where 
not only is progress dependent on a foreign provision of ground 
facilities, but where the right of overhead transit exists only by 
the grace of foreign agreement. 

Of the great Powers, we alone are faced with this complete 
isolation. Air transport within Great Britain is handicapped by 
climatic conditions, and by the competition of excellent rail facili- 
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ties, which, coupled with short distances and the absence of 
night-flying, render internal air transport of comparatively little 
commercial value. Germany and Russia have the advantage of 
sufficiently long internal routes to offer in themselves a con- 
siderable time-saving ; France has the additional benefit of com- 
munication with her North African territories without mter- 
national complications. 

And this question of the right of transit is a very practical 
one. A trans-European route passes over countries which 
may assist as customers, and also avoids long over- 
sea stretches; but its disadvantages are numerous. At 
the present time no policy of flight to North or Eastern 
Europe can be entered into by British air undertakings owing to 
the refusal of Germany to allow the flight of British machines 
into or over Germany, except on a purely temporary and spec- 
ial authorization. This increases and emphasizes the isolation 
of Great Britain on the rim of the air traffic circle, an isolation 
which nothing less than flight direct to Malta can remove. 

But not only does the British Empire hold the greatest pos- 
sibility for air transport, owing to the long distances which bring 
out its full advantages, it holds also the greatest distances over 
which flight without international complications can be made. 
For although we are on the rim, the Eastern Mediterranean 
is the hub, and from thence southward the full length of Africa, 
and East and South-East to India and Australia, uninterrupted 
flight over British territory is possible. 

Yet no serious endeavour to exploit these possibilities is being 
made. It is true that efforts towards the development of airship 
routes have been forced, but their establishment will not prevent, 
and may well make more urgent, the need for coincident and 
radiating aeroplane services. 

It is also true that a service is being operated by the Royal 
Air Force between Egypt and Iraq. It was the intention when 
it was initiated that it should be the practice ground of future 
links in the Imperial chain, but in the three years of its opera- 
tion no data of commercial value has been compiled. 
Running costs are unknown, and although nearly two 
years have elapsed since the Air Council expresesd the 
opinion that, in the absence of mist and low cloud, night- 
flying was as practicable, commercially, as daylight-flying, no 
effort has been made on this route to put that opinion to the 
test of experience. This service indeed affords concrete evi- 
dence of the falsity of the policy of setting up air communica- 
tions by military operation. It follows another and even more 
glaring instance in the Bombay-Karachi route which was 
operated at prohibitive expense by the R.A.F. in 1920. 
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An experimental service is of little or no use unless it af- 
fords sound data of costs and operation, demonstrates the neces- 
sity of technical development in commercial and traffic aspects, 
and co-operates with a supporting research organization in 
evolving and trying-out means of securing that technical de- 
velopment. Development of this sort is impossible on govern- 
mental lines. 

The complete lack of advancement throughout the years 
in which the Royal Air Force has operated this route 
points clearly to the conclusion, even if it were not already ob- 
vious, that commercial operation is necessary before progress 
can be made, and to the waste of time, money and effort which 
has been allowed to continue on the route which, under com- 
mercial operation, would afford our best opportunity of ob- 
taining actual experience of Empire air services. For 
the rest, excellent transport work in Australia and effec- 
tive survey work in Canada and India are being carried out, 
but, like our own services, they are of purely local conception, 
and, except incidentally, of local import and entirely unco- 
ordinated. And so England, Australia and South Africa, who 
were responsible for the three great flights which demonstrated 
the coming of air communication—Alcock’s flight across the 
Atlantic (16 hours, 40 minutes) ; Ross and Keith Smith to Aus- 
tralia (183 hours, 45 minutes flying time), and Van Ryneveld to 
the Cape—see the United States achieve the first flight round 
the world ; Portugal cross the Atlantic to South America ; and 
France and the Argentine uninterrupted flights to China. And 
British aircraft, unsurpassed at the end of the war, hold no 
place in a list of fifty world’s record air performances. It is 
clear then that sound and vigorous action is called for. The 
time to develop Empire air communication is overdue. 

The route over which our initial effort should be applied is 
Egypt-India—the key to the Imperial system. Reference 
has been made to the unprogressive operation of a section of this 
route by the Royal Air Force since 1921, and it is important 

that it should be developed by private enterprise assisted by the 
State. The second is the India-Australasia route which, as an ex- 
tension of that between England, Egypt and India, affords the 
greatest possibility in time-saving. There are no organized 
facilities along this route, but a demonstrational chain was laid 
and the route flown in 1919, and again in rọ2o. That 
from Egypt to South Africa affords another opportun- 
ity of long-distance, inter-Imperial flight, ungoverned by 
international. considerations. Along this route also a chain of 
aerodromes was organized and the distance was flown from 
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north to south in 1920, and the aerodromes were sub- 
sequently taken over by the local Governments concerned. 
The line, England-Egypt, should be developed concurrently 
with the above three. It has been repeatedly negotiated by 
aeroplanes since 1918. A certain disadvantage lies in its de- 
pendence, by present-day aircraft, on foreign facilities, but an 
aerodrome was completed at Malta in 1922 in order to assist 
in improving this aspect. Incidentally, whilst on the subject of 
the Mediterranean, it is as well to note the great potential value 
of Cyprus as an air base. The English-Canada route, which 
has already been flown both by airship and aeroplane, will prob- 
ably be the last to be developed owing to the great stretch of 
water involved and the excellence of existing communications. 

When all the above highways are operated by air there will 
be a saving on existing transit times as follows :— 

(a) (b) (c) 


Service Existing Airship or Aeroplane 
Transport Airship & (Daylight- 
Aeroplane F lying) 
London—Cairo xu T 54-8 days 2 days 3 days 
»» —Karachi E 1 i 4$ Be 
», Rangoon ... a 24 —=C«,, fas 9. C, 
», ——Melbourne ae 32g, 13 ,, 6, 
» Mombasa ... .. 18-24 _,, 5 ,, 10 ,, 
—Cape Town we 163 ,, 1 « LL. 3 


», Ottawa... ee j ag — 

i Lhe time saved under (c) will, of course, be greatly increased when 
night-flying becomes practicable). 

The cost, considering the enormous results to be achieved, 
would be infinitesimal. It is probable that, had some 
£6,000,000 of the total of £90,000,000, which has been spent 
by the Air Ministry in the last five years, been utilized on a 
definite route plan, South Africa would by now be within seven 
days, and Australia within ten days of ‘London. 

Such undertakings as flights round the world undoubtedly 
give national prestige, and it was for this reason that the great 
American flight last year received such weighty Governmental 
support, but the British demonstrational flights of five years 
ago, which, incidentally, received very little official assistance, 
have been sufficient in this respect and should by now have 
been followed by effective regular operation on the Empire 
routes, in the organization of which money would be far better 
spent than in more sensational but less practical achievement. 
Later, consideration could be given to England to the West 
Indies, to British South America, and to the United States and 
South American Republics via the Azores Islands, the geo- 
graphical situation of which renders them of the first import- 
ance to the cross-Atlantic flight. 
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An eventual alternative route to the Far East and to Western 
Canada, the distance between England and Japan being reduced 
by some 3,000 miles, may prove practicable for airships flying 
across the North Polar regions, but a number of obvious difficul- 
ties, particularly that of the weight of snow on the aircraft, 
must be overcome. 

Then there are the tributary, or transverse, routes, of which 
the cities north and south of the main route across India are 
typical; and finally, the function that has in the past been 
exercised by every improved method of transport, that of open- 
ing-up, developing, civilizing and populating new territories. 

An additional impetus to efforts towards extension and de- 
velopment is afforded by the policies of other nations, under- 
taken without the Imperial need and opportunities which we 
possess. 

The French air lines are longer than those of any other na- 
tion. In spite of international difficulties, a regular service 
operates between Paris and Warsaw and Paris and Bucharest ; 
Marseilles and Toulouse are connected by air with Oran, Tan- 
gier, Rabat and Casablanca in North Africa, and a route will 
shortly extend to Dakar. Subsidiary services connect Antibes 
with Ajaccio in Corsica, and Algiers with Biskra. 

Italy is preparing to run four lines: one from Brindisi 
via Athens and Lemnos to Constantinople ; a second between 
Genoa and Barcelona; a third from Genoa to Rome, Naples 
and Brindisi ; and a fourth between Turin and Trieste. 

Belgium, in addition to a service Rotterdam-Brussels-Stras- 
bourg-Basle, is initiating a service in the Congo between Kin- 
shasa and Bukama, extending over 1,100 miles, and utilizing 
a chain of twenty-five aerodromes established in the Congo 
jungles and swamps. 

Germany, in spite of aircraft and financial limita- 
tions, but with the aid of international combinations, 
may be said largely to control the air services Berlin-Amster- 
dam; Berlin-Konigsberg-Helsingfors ; Geneva-Munich-Frank- 
fort-Vienna-Budapest ; and Berlin-Moscow-Amsterdam-Ham-~ 
burg-Copenhagen, and her mfluence is extending. 

Holland, in addition to European services radiating 
from Amsterdam and Rotterdam, has under advanced 
consideration the establishment of a regular service to the Dutch 
Fast Indies. 

Soviet Russia, with great geographical opportunities, 
is making a determined effort to establish civil, as well 
as military, air power on a large scale. In addition to the ser- 
vice, Berlin-Moscow, operated in conjunction with Germany, 
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services are operated between Moscow and Tiflis, and exten- 
sions are contemplated to Leningrad and Stockholm in the north 
and to Teheran in the south. 

In the United States the trans-continental air mail 
flew nearly 2,000,000 miles in 1923; and the Chicago- 
Cheyenne section has been organized for night-flying, 
and successful tests have been carried out and are being 
pursued. Air mail contracts have also been placed for the 
routes Seattle-Victoria (B.C.) ; New Orleans-Pilottown (Lou- 
isiana) ; and Key West-Havana, while a service is operated 
between Cleveland and Detroit, and one is projected from 
Nenana to Fairbanks (Alaska). 

Returning to our own problem, while effort in British air 
development must, in the first place, be local, it should take 
place as sectional effort in an unified plan to utilize the air as 
an Imperial instrument and to utilize the Empire as affording 
the maximum of opportunity with a minimum of complication. 

It is essential that steps should be taken to chart the new 
highways on a plan compiled in the common interests of the 
Empire and with the united knowledge and experience of the 
Empire ; to design and set in motion a policy of development 
which is at the same time stable and flexible: stable as to the 
stages of development to be achieved year by year on a long- 
dated programme, and flexible as traffic conditions arise and as 
the varying conditions to be met on a long-distance route dictate. 

First, the main routes must be plotted, and in this the first 
consideration must be safety and the choice concern itself with 
the best conditions of weather and surface flown over ; second- 
ary in this consideration is the balance between speed, as 
represented by the most direct route, and other commercial 
considerations such as those represented by tapping en route the 
most useful centres of industry and population. 

Then the necessary ground organization must be laid out, 
and, again, safety is the prime consideration ; adequate aero- 
drome and intermediate landing facilities ; ample inter-communi- 
cation by telephone, telegraph or wireless between station and 
station, and between flying aircraft and station; and arrange- 
ments for frequent and reliable weather information. 

One of the main costs in keeping open an air-route is that 
of mamtenance of air ports. In my view, having regard to 
their political and military importance, the ownership, control 
and cost of such organization should remain in the hands of the 
State, but commercial considerations should be given due weight 
in their location. | 

The next stage is preliminary services which. having regard 
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to the need of constant development, must be carried out by 
private enterprise conducting operations for profit, like the Mer- 
cantile Marine, and, therefore, seeking continuously a com- 
mercial efficiency. In these preliminary stages, however, the 
financial assistance of the State will be necessary, but such as- 
sistance, wisely applied, ensuring the spur of competitive 
effort and avoiding the restrictive tendencies of a single organi- 
zation, will gradually effect the final stage in which the services 
become self-supporting. 

Above all, progress depends on broadminded experiment, the 
invention and utilization of new instruments to meet new con- 
ditions and conditions newly realized. The future rests upon 
experiment, and air transport is one of the most important 
experiments to develop. If these principles are worked on our 
efforts will be crowned by a great mercantile operating fleet of 
‘‘such machines as well may run against the horses of the sun.’’ 

Communications control history—they are the binding and 
vitalizing force of economic and political development. Speed 
over land, by muscle force, was practically the same under 
George IV as under Solomon. With the spread of railways in 
the middle of last century many of the physical barriers of 
human communication were removed, and with the coming of 
the telegraph and cable the circulation of news approached syn- 
chronization with the event. 

It was the development of sea-transport more than the dis- 
covery of gold which brought Australia and Canada to their 
great positions. It is to steam and electricity that the United 
States owes its extraordinary progress. During the nineteenth 
century there was a greater development of communications 
than had occurred, as far as we know, in the history 
of the world. Already there lie flight and wireless to the scien- 
tific credit of this century. But we are only at the gates of the 
vast storehouse which lies open to a vigorous attack. To-day 
we must not be content, as is the tendency, to rely upon im- 
provements of detail or the cheapening of already-discovered 
mechanical power. 

With every advance in scientific knowledge more, and not 
less, should scientific effort be directed to research and experi- 
ment and to the commercial-scientific application of its gifts. 
‘‘The material rise and decline of a State are better meas- 
ured by the condition of its communications than by any other 
criterion.” It is for us, with enterprise, imagination and skill, 
to grasp the great opportunities open to us. 


F. H. SYKES. 
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In the uncanny glare of burning magnesium-wire, at 2 a.m. 
on 21st January, 1925, Russian and Japanese movie-operators 
gathered in the library of the Japanese Embassy in Pekin to 
secure a record of a moment their respective Governments evi- 
dently regarded as historic. Reclining on a bed, to which he 
was confined by a skating accident, Mr. Yoshizawa, the 
Japanese Minister, and M. Karakhan, the Ambassador of the 
Russian Soviet Government, solemnly signed a Treaty between 
the countries they represented. It was the finale of negotia- 
tions that had continued intermittently for three years. In the 
last bout the Russian and Japanese negotiators had held more 
than 70 sessions before they achieved agreement, an agree- 
ment finally reached with a sudden haste in curious contrast to 
the meticulous and endless hagglings which had preceded it. 

No copy of the Treaty was given to the assembled journalists 
—nor, as yet, has any official text been issued to the world— 
but the substance of the documents was read out for the bene- 
fit of those present. That substance contained nothing very start- 
ling. The Treaty was stated to consist of a Convention of seven 
Articles, two Protocols and sundry explanatory declarations. The 
seven Articles provide for re-establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions, for recognition by Russia of the validity of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth but revision or cancellation of all other Treaties prior 
to 1917, for regulation of the fisheries, for a reciprocal ‘‘most- 
favoured-nation’’ Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, for 
mutual restraint of hostile propaganda, etc., and for the grant 
of concessions in Soviet Russia to Japanese subjects. The 
first Protocol leaves the debts due to Japan by the former Gov- 
ernment of Russia for settlement by subsequent negotiation. Fur- 
thermore, Japan agrees to withdraw her troops from Northern 
Sakhalin by May 15th, 1925, and, in addition, both parties 
declare that no secret treaties or military agreements exist which 
constitute infringement of, or menace to, the territorial rights or 
national safety of either, and possibly—the versions differ on this 
point—that neither would in the future conclude such treaties or 
agreements. The second Protocol is concerned exclusively with 
the coal and oil deposits of Northern Sakhalin, and it grants the 
Japanese a 50 per cent. concession over them. One of the at- 
tached declarations contains an apology from the Russian Gov- 
ernment to the Japanese Government for the massacre of 
Japanese subjects at Nikolaievsk in 1920—which was the pre- 
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text under which Japan then occupied Northern Sakhalin and 
has since held it. 

The questions at issue between the Soviet and Japanese Gov- 
ernments were chiefly the repayment of debts contracted by the 
Tsarist Government ; Russian claims to a part-ownership in the 
Chinese Eastern Railway through Manchuria—nominally, as 
to that part, held by China, but actually Japanese-controlled 
throughout ; and the possession of Northern Sakhalin—South- 
ern Sakhalin, ceded to Japan by the Treaty of Portsmouth after 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, containing none of the 
coal and oil deposits so extremely precious to Japan. Of these 
three great questions, that of the debt is euphemistically left 
‘for future settlement.” The second is not, in the version 
given to the Press, so much as mentioned. The third is settled 
on a fifty-fifty basis. In this deal, as publicly stated, it is easy 
to see what the Bolsheviks get—they get that diplomatic recog- 
nition which they so ardently desire, they get an indefinite post- 
ponement of the debt question, and they get Northern Sakhalin 
returned to them at the price of granting to the Japanese so per 
cent. of oil-concessions which they certainly could not work 
themselves. But it is by no means so easy to see what Japan 
gets. She was already in effective possession of Northern 
Sakhalin and no Russian army could have turned her out ; the 
50 per cent. commercial concession is anything but a quid pro 
quo for renunciation of a political whole that could not be taken 
away from her. Apparently, she does all the giving and for- 
giving, both of debt and of murder of her nationals. But it has 
not yet been the political practice of Japanto give something for 
nothing. The inference is irresistible that there is a lacuna 
somewhere in those documents read out to the journalists in the 
library of the Japanese Legation at Pekin. l 

One such gap leaps to the eye. There is not one word about 
China. Recent historical events in that unhappy country ren- 
der this omission all the more remarkable. Torn as she has been 
for the past few years by the internecine warfare of many rival 
“‘war-lords,’’ three chief personalities have emerged from the 
confusion—the familiar one of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, and the ‘‘war- 
lords’’ Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu. Sun Yat-Sen held sway 
in the South, around Canton, with a Government that approxi- 
mated as much to the Russian Soviet model as it could. Chang 
Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu were originally colleagues, and in 1920, 
acting in concert, they drove the Anju pro-Japanese Party, that 
was so profoundly hated by the Chinese, from the Government 
at Pekin. The upshot of this was to leave Chang Tso-lin in 
command in the capital. In 1922, as a result of Chang Tso- 
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fin’s equally pro-Japanese Government, Wu Pei-fu attacked him 
and drove him from Pekin into Manchuria, which is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, Japanese territory. Thereupon, Wu Pei-fu 
set about restoring the authority of the central Government in 
the provinces, which he did with success—particularly in 
the province of Fukien, which for some years has been an area 
of Japanese ‘‘penetration.’’ In 1924, Chang Tso-lin, menaced 
with an invasion into Manchuria, declared war on the Pekin Gov- 
érnment, in which he had the somewhat illusory support of an 
alliance with the distinctly pro-Bolshevik Sun Yat-Sen. Wu 
Pei-fu marched out the Government forces to meet him, and 
concentrated his armies astride the Pekin-Mukden Railway some 
120 miles from the capital. The best of these armies was that 
of 30,000 men under the ‘‘Christian’’ general, Feng Yu-hsiang, 
which in November marched out of Pekin, ostensibly to join the 
flank of his leader’s main armies around Jehol. But Feng 
marched out only 40 miles and then suddenly swooped back on 
the capital, declared that he was going to deliver the country 
from civil war, disowned Wu Pei-fu and handed Pekin over to 
Chang Tso-lin. Eyewitnesses have stated that the only people 
in Pekin who were not startled by this sensational coup were the 
jJapanese—and possibly the Bolsheviks, since the Sun Yat-Sen 
Government was doing its best to co-operate with Chang Tso- 
lin. The result was that Wu Pei-fu was driven out of sight, 
Chang: Tso-lin’s troops marched to the sea at Shanghai, oa at 
Pekin a strongly pro-Japanese Government established itself 
under his military patronage while the boy-emperor was deposed 
and ‘‘took refuge’’ in the Japanese ‘Legation, whence he was sub- 
sequently removed—under plausible diplomatic camouflage—to 
Japanese territory. It is alleged that the ‘‘Christian’’ general, 
Feng, received an enormous price for his treachery. Local 
opinion is emphatic that his coup was executed in collusion with 
both Japanese and Bolsheviks ; and it might have been expected 
that the Russo-Japanese Treaty would have had a clause or two 
regularizing the situation they had jointly helped to create. But 
no such clause has been officially mentioned. 

A month after the signature of the Treaty, however, and while 
still the official text was withheld, the Berlin newspaper, the 
Lokalanzeiger, published what purported to be certain secret 
clauses agreed upon between Japan and the Soviet. The news- 
paper declared that it had its information from ‘‘a hitherto very 
reliable Russian source.” These alleged secret clauses, if in 
essence genuine, certainly rectify that omission of all mention of 
the interests of the contracting parties in China which is so con- 
spicuous a feature of the Treaty as it has been made public. 
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_ According to the Lokalanzeiger, the Treaty was not between 
Russia and Japan alone, but was a tripartite Treaty between 
Russia, Japan, and China. ‘‘China,.’’ of course, means the Gov- 
ernment put forward by Chang Tso-lin, and Chang Tso-lin looks 
suspiciously like a nominee of Japan. He organized his army in 
Manchuria, and no dog may bark in Manchuria without Japanese 
permission. By the alleged secret clauses, ‘‘China’’ agreed to 
maintain a peace-strength army of 800,000 men under Russian 
and Japanese officers of instruction, and to buy arms and war 
material exclusively from Russia and Japan. Per contra, it was 
agreed that should the United States, Great Britain or France 
take military measures against the Pekin Government, or against 
Chinese territory which is not neutralized, Russia will place 
200,000 men at the disposal of China, and Japan will equip them 
with arms. Instead of Japan evacuating Northern Sakhalin by 
May 15th, 1925, another of these alleged clauses cedes the 
whole of Sakhalin to Japan in exchange for one battleship, four 
small cruisers, seven destroyers, and thirty submarines. A time- 
limit of five years is placed on this clause, without, apparently, 
much meaning since Japan is already there. Another, and a 
rather improbable, clause purports to provide for the conver- 
sion of Vladivostok into a first-class naval base, Japan paying 
6o per cent of the cost. (Japan, of course, could not herself 
acquire and modernize Vladivostok without infringing the Wash- 
ington Treaty ; but it is notoriously hers for the taking any 
time she desires). Finally, in the disputed matter of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, Russia renounces to Japan 50 per cent. of the 
shares hitherto claimed by Russia. 

The Japanese Ambassador in Berlin, of course, immediately 
denied the authenticity of the Lokalanzeiger’s information. He 
could hardly have done otherwise, correct or not. Nevertheless, 
without attaching too much importance to diplomatic démentis 
on the one hand, or too much credit to the textual accuracy of 
the Lokalanzeiger on the other, the general sense of these al- 
leged secret clauses merits some attention. It, at least, ap- 
proximately coincides with the probable. The clause by which 
“‘China’’ agrees to put her army under Russian and Japanese 
“‘officers of instruction,’’ and to purchase war material ex- 
clusively from Russia and Japan has a remarkable family resem- 
blance to the famous secret clauses of the Twenty-One De- 
mands that Japan attempted to force upon China in 1915. 
Clause XV of those Demands reads: ‘‘China to employ influ- 
ential Japanese as political, financial, and military advisers” and 
Clause XVIII: “‘China to purchase from Japan a fixed amount 
—say, 50 per cent.—of the munitions she requires, or to estab- 
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lish a joint arsenal employing Japanese material and technical 
experts.” The totality of those Twenty-One Demands con- 
stituted a complete abrogation of Chinese independence ; had 
Japan succeeded in enforcing them China would have become a 
Japanese province. And, as for the Russo-Japanese jomt con- 
trol of the Chinese Army and close military co-operation between 
themselves alleged in the Lokalanzeiger’s secret clauses, they 
have a predecessor in the last Treaty previously concluded be- 
tween Russia and Japan. This was a secret Treaty made be- 
tween the Tsarist Government and Japan at the end of June, 
1916, in the middle of the Great War and not disclosed even to 
Russia’s allies till long afterwards. Its essential clauses are 
worth reproducing :— 

ARTICLE I: Both the high contracting parties recognize 
that the vital interests of one and the other of them require 
the safeguarding of China from the political domination of 
any third Power whatsoever ... . and, therefore, mutually 
obligate themselves .. . , to take the necessary measures with 
the object of preventing the possibility of occurrence of said 
etate of affairs. 

ARTICLE IV: It is requisite to have in view that neither 
one nor the other of the high contracting parties must con- 
sider itself bound by Article II of this agreement to lend armed 
aid to its ally, unless it be given guarantees by its allies that 
the latter will give it assistance corresponding in character to 
the importance of the approaching conflict. 

ARTICLE VI: The present agreement must remain pro- 
foundly secret except to both of the high contracting parties. 

It is impossible to believe that the latest Treaty between 
Russia and Japan contained no reference whatever to their 
joint interests in China. Under Tsar or Soviet, the eastward 
urge of Russia to the Pacific remains the same, and Japanese 
and Russian interests come into such close contact that the 
two Powers must eventually either reach an accord or fight. 

Whatever the certainly existing secret clauses of the Treaty 
signed on January 21st, 1925, the plain fact remains that, after 
a long period of acrimonious squabbling, the intensely aristo- 
cratic Government of Japan and the Red tyranny of Moscow 
have publicly reached agreement. In so far as that agreement 
has been published, Japan gets nothing in exchange for very 
real concessions except Russian goodwill. What is the under- 
lying significance of the situation thus created ?—for signifi- 
cance it must have. 

Its immediate significance is that it registers, unless and 
until a Chinese anti-Japanese military uprising shall wipe out 
Chang Tso-lin and his like, the complete subjection of China 
to Japan and the Russian price of acquiescence in that subjec- 
tion. Japan has achieved, precariously so far, but with some 
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prospect of permanence, a political ambition that she has cher- 
ished for fifty years. Ever since Japan stirred herself out of 
her long isolation, sHe has held before her the great aim of 
acquiring control over China—not as an end in itself, but as 
a stepping-stone to bigger things. It is a policy that has taken 
precisely fifty years to bring to fruition; from 1874, when she 
forced China to cede her the Loochoo Islands, until November, 
1924, when Feng suddenly swooped upon Pekin. 

The ruling features of that policy were to weaken the Chinese 
Government at its capital and to blockade China from the 
Pacific, first by getting exclusive possession of the long chain 
of islands from Sakhalin in the North to the Pescadores in the 
South (including, of course, the islands of Japan itself), and 
then acquiring possession of the ports on the mainland, so that 
eventually no help could come to China by sea except by 
Japanese permission, or as the result of a Japanese naval de- 
feat. It has taken half a century to effect. The Loochoo 
Islands which prolong Japan to the South were acquired in 
1874. The Chino-Japanese War of 1894-5 gave her Formosa 
and the Pescadores to the South of them, together with a foot- 
hold on the mainland from which she was dislodged by a con- 
cert of greedy European Powers. The Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-5 gave her Port Arthur, Korea, Southern Sakhalin, and, 
to all intents and purposes, Manchuria. Profiting by the chaos 
of the war against Germany, in 1914 she not only seized Kiao- 
Chow but virtually the Shantung Peninsula as well, while in 1915 
she asserted her predominance in Fukien. The opposing points 
of Port Arthur and Shantung give complete command of the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li, at the bottom of whose sack is the port of 
Pekin—Tien-tsin, where she has an extra-territorial concession 
as well. The troops of her nominee Chang Tso-lin are in mili- 
tary possession of Shanghai. There is now no important Chinese 
seaport over which she has not direct or indirect control 
except Canton, whose quasi-independent Government is in close 
co-operation with her ally, Soviet Russia. So long as Hong- 
Kong is a British possession, of course, there is an open gate- 
way through Canton into Southern China; but Hong-Kong is 
open to attack from the mainland and could not be defended in 
the event of a war in which Japan took part—a circumstance 
which induced the British Government to declare at Washing- 
ton that no further fortifications or docking facilities would there 
be proceeded with. 

Control of China is not the major principle of the fifty-year- 
old policy of Japan; it is merely an essential corollary to that 
major principle which is to find territory to which the ever- 
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growing population of Japan can emigrate and at the same 
time remain Japanese subjects; in other words, an effective 
extension of the Japanese Empire. This is a patiently pursued 
policy which is susceptible of no deviation by the diplomatic 
efforts of other Powers ; it is imposed on her by the facts of 
her existence. The density of the population of the main islands 
of Japan is 375 per square mile—in Nippon it varies from 500 
to 1,000 per square mile—despite the fact that a very large 
proportion of the country is mountainous and cannot support 
life. It is increasing at an average rate of approximately 
700,000 a year. The Japanese must either emigrate or so 
excessively compete with one another that the standard of life 
falls to starvation level, with its concomitant of desperate revo- 
lution and an end to Japanese civilization. Already, the Bol- 
shevik tendencies of the proletariat are reported to be giving 
serious concern to Japanese statesmen. Every year the amount 
of necessarily-imported foodstuffs increases. A way out must 
be found. 

Where is the surplus Japanese population to go? It has 
been found by experience that the Japanese do not flourish 
north of the 45th degree of latitude. The Northern island, Yezo 
or Hokkaido, has only 65 to the square mile, and Sakhalin is 
almost empty of permanent Japanese residents. The Pacific 
slope of America is useless from the point of view of Japanese 
statesmen (despite all the agitation about ‘‘racial equality’’) ; 
so long as the United States have a Pacific Fleet in being, 
those territories can never be part of the Japanese Empire, no 
matter how many Japanese settlers inhabit them. China is a 
magnificent field for administrative and commercial exploitation, 
but China is already overpopulated ; the surplus population of 
Great Britain might just as well try to emigrate en masse to 
India. Moreover, the Japanese cannot compete economically 
with the even lower standard of life of the Chinese masses. 
There remain the great islands to the southward ; the Philip- 
pines, with 87 to the square mile ; the East Indian Archipelago, 
with some of the world’s most prolific oilfields and, exclusive 
of the densely populated island of Java, only about 20 people to 
the square mile; and to the south of that Australia, almost 
empty. 

But any move in that direction must inevitably provoke a war. 
Even if Japan were to pass by the Philippines, and seize the 
Dutch East Indies it is inconceivable that both the United States 
and Great Britain would not protest (this very nearly occurred 
during the Great War, and only the Chancelleries know by what 
a hair s breadth a war in the Pacific was then averted and Japan 
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dissuaded). It would be militarily impossible for Japan to make 
a descent on Australia and leave the Philippines and the Dutch 
East Indies untaken in her rear. When the time comes to 
make the next move, the opening gambit must necessarily be 
against the Philippines. This is not anti-Japanese propaganda. 
It is a dispassionate recognition of the elementary principles of 
military strategy. And a move against the Philippines means 
not only war with the United States but in all human probability, 
the attitude of the British Dominions just prior to the Washing- 
ton Conference is proof of it, with Great Britain as well. 

The United States and Great Britain together seem an ime 
possibly formidable combination for Japan to face, but the 
Japanese strategists are convinced that, given certain conditions, 
that combination can be faced, and successfully. Apart from 
the fact that neither the United States nor (until Singapore is 
completed) Great Britain possesses first-class naval bases in the 
Western Pacific, and, therefore, cannot operate there with their 
main battle-fleets except at an almost impossible risk—and that, 
therefore, Japan counts confidently on a naval superiority over 
all comers in the strategic area concerned—Japan, if thrown on 
the defensive, can only be defeated by blockade in a long war. 
Thanks to her geographical position, aided by scientifically-sited 
naval bases and fortresses, the Sea of Japan, which is her strate- 
gic centre, is invulnerable to anything but raiding aircraft. The 
narrow straits which give access to it cannot be entered in war- 
time by hostile ships—it would be a case of the Dardanelles to 
the nth power. She holds all the shores. But Japan could not fight 
a long war against a first-class Power upon her own resources. 
She is deficient in coal, oil and steel-producing iron ores, and 
still in metallurgical capacity. She must have access to Europe 
and the factories, mines and wells of willing neutrals. Even if 
the Navy of Japan were as supreme in her local strategic area 
as the German Navy was supreme in the Bight of Heligoland 
during the last war, she would still be as surely reduced by a 
long-distance blockade as Germany was. There is no sea-route 
that would not be denied to her. Therefore, she must secure 
behind her an overland route to Europe. 

That is Japan’s primary interest in China. Her routes 
through the country and beyond must be secure. But she has 
secondary interests of the greatest importance. Although the 
iron-sands in the North of Japan have recently, by a new pro- 
cess, been found suspectible of conversion into steel, the largest 
and most convenient iron-deposits are in China. Of the twenty 
principal iron-mines in China, eight are in the province of Shan- 
tung, where Japan is already predominant. In addition, Japam 
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has thrown financial tentacles all over China ; in 1918 alone, the 
total of her advances to a multiplicity of interests came to over 
300,000,000 yen. In view of the fact that the majority of the 
Chinese hate the Japanese with a bitter hatred that almost equals 
that of the Koreans, it may be a very long time before Japan 
can realize her cherished dream of adding Chinese man-power 
enthusiastically to her own as the protagonist of the ‘‘yellow’’ 
races. But, nevertheless, as recent events have shown, Chinese 
mercenaries can be more or less relied on to back up the side that 
pays them even though it is against the interest of their own 
country and in opposition to Chinese national feeling. A 
camouflaged Japanese Government at Pekin (and the present 
Government is suspiciously like one), backed by an army of 
mercenaries such as the 800,000 suggested in the alleged secret 
clauses of the Russo-Japanese Treaty, and partly officered by 
Japanese, could do pretty much as it liked. It would, at least, 
hold the country down for the passage of a Japanese army 
through it, and the despatch of a Japanese army to the hinter- 
land of Hong-Kong would be one of the first features of a ‘‘yel- 
low-white’’ war in the Pacific. Hong-Kong is the only base 
from which, at the present time, Japanese naval predominance 
in the Western Pacific can be seriously interfered with ; and the 
first care of the Japanese (unless Great Britain had been neu- 
tralized in advance, which is fantastically improbable) would be 
to put it out of action. 

Another secondary, but highly important, Japanese interest 
in China is to secure for herself the monopoly of commercial 
exploitation of that vast market, with resultant and urgently- 
needed benefit to her finances. Japan’s interpretation of the 
principle of the “‘open door’’ is notorious. It is already diffi- 
cult for anyone but a Japanese to trade in Manchuria, and all 
but impossible in Korea. To close that open door to the rest 
of China, Japan must control the Chinese ports. As a result 
of recent events, she potentially controls all the ports as far south 
as Shanghai, more precariously in the province of Fukien as 
well, and still more precariously, (until the British evacuate 
or are evicted from Hong-Kong) Canton. Nevertheless, in 
the supposition that Chang Tso-lin’s Japanese-backed military 
Government succeeds in dominating the country, and at pres- 
ent there is no effective opposition in sight, action, overt or 
covert, by that Government could very easily secure valuable 
preferential treatment to Japanese merchants, either by jug- 
gling in the time-honoured way with railroad rolling-stock, or 
by more direct administrative action. And then it is conceiv- 
able that the situation sketched in the Lokalanzeiger’s secret 
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clauses might arise. The United States, Great Britain, and/or 
France, the three other parties to the Washington Four-Power 
Pact, would, in due course, make representations to the ‘‘Pekin 
Government.’’ They would be attended to, and those Powers 
or some of them would proceed to underline their representations 
by landing, in the traditional way, some armed forces on ‘‘un- 
neutralized’’ Chinese territory. And then, if the Lokalanzeiger 
is right, Russia and Japan would jointly enter the fray. Right 
or not, the man who drafted those alleged secret articles cer- 
tainly possessed a very intelligent appreciation of the poten- 
tialities of a future in which a strong pro-Japanese Government 
is established in Pekin. 

The only Powers Japan is likely to fight, jointly or separately, 
are the United States and Great Britain. That situation was 
crystallized in the Washington 5-5-3 Pact. And the importance 
to her of the assistance or, at least, the benevolent sentiments of 
Russia is so obvious that the only wonder is that a Treaty was 
rot long ago concluded between them. The explanation prob- 
ably is that it is extremely difficult for anyone to reach a definite 
agreement with the Bolsheviks. The utility to Japan of China as 
a strategic background would be considerably diminished if she 
were deprived of the overland route through Russia to the mar- 
kets of the west. In poor condition though the Siberian Rail- 
way doubtless is, nevertheless, it must still be approximately, at 
least, of the same value as it was in the Russo-Japanese War, 
when bulk had to be broken for transhipment across Lake 
Baikal. Even with that disadvantage, Russia maintained her 
vast armies in Manchuria exclusively by its means ; and the Rus- 
sians were never great organizers. An infusion of Japanese 
railway engineers on the route would certainly mean a big and 
swift increase in percentage of efficiency. At any rate, by the 
openly-announced Treaty between Russia and Japan, whatever 
its secret clauses, whether of close military co-operation or not, 
the use of the Siberian Railway is assured to Japan in any future 
war. It is a fact of which every Staff College in the world is 
certainly taking note. Japan has secured herself against mili- 
tary strangulation by a naval blockade in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. 

The question now arises of the Soviet point of view in all this. 
As a general rule, Treaties between great Powers envisage a 
probable or potential war. The Anglo-Japanese Treaty looked 
to the Russo-Japanese War which followed soon after it. The 
Washington Treaty was designed to avert a war in the Pacific 
by breaking the alliance between England and Japan, and mak- 
ing it fairly certain that any disturbance of the world’s peace by the 
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‘‘yellow’’ Empire would align Great Britain alongside the United 
States against her. This Russo-Japanese Treaty is the answer 
to it. What specifically Russian interests stand to be served 
by potential participation in a Japanese war against the United 
States and/or Great Britain ? 

The answer to that question is obscured by our still habitually 
thinking of Russia as a European Power. Soviet Russia has 
become a quasi-Asiatic Power and the whole thesis of the exist- 
ence of the Bolshevik Government is the violent subversion of 
“‘white’’ civilization. To that end it works unceasingly. All 
over the globe, agents from Moscow are untiringly endeavour- 
ing to rouse the coloured subject races to insurrection against 
the local minority of whites. The negro masses of South 
Africa, the chaotic welter of dark-skinned mutually hostile races 
in India, the Egyptians and Sudanese of the Nile Valley, the 
diverse Mohammedan populations of French Morocco and Sene- 
gal—all alike are the subjects of more or less successful Red 
propaganda. In addition, in every European country, from the 
petty States on her own borders to England, France, Spain, 
Italy, and perhaps Germany, Soviet emissaries are ceaselessly 
busy in fanning local discontent among the uneducated masses 
for the never-abandoned aim of Red revolution and the over- 
throw of ‘‘white’’ civilization at its European centre. The plot- 
ters of the Third International recognize that in the modern 
world the two great pillars of ‘‘white’’ civilization are the two 
great English-speaking races, the British and the American. Were 
they to fall, the whole of civilization would go with them. The 
Red caucus hates the United States even more virulently 
than the British Empire. But, although it does its best in the 
way of propaganda, the economic prosperity of the United 
States precludes any immediate hope of replacing the Stars and 
Stripes by the Sickle and Hammer, unless, indeed, the prestige 
of the American English-speaking people could be lowered by 
defeat in a great war. Now, unless Japan has been profoundly 
misunderstood, her interest in ‘‘white’’ civilization is merely to 
borrow from it its mechanical efficiency. In her heart, she 
despises it and dreams of one day, in the Pacific, at least, sup- 
planting it by an Asiatic civilization of which she will be at the 
head. To the extent that they are both fundamentally antagon- 
istic to Christian ‘‘Western’’ civilization, the interests and aims 
of both Japan and Soviet Russia march side by side. It hap- 
pens, moreover, that Japan is the only country with which it is 
conceivable that the United States should find themselves at 
war; and that, given certain conditions, Japanese strategists 
are confident that they can defeat the United States in the West- 
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ern Pacific, even if Great Britain should be allied with America. 
Even a local defeat of the two great English-speaking Powers 
by an Asiatic race would have world-wide consequences. The 
defeat of the ‘‘white’’ Russians by the Japanese in 1904-5 is 
still reverberating among the Asiatic millions. Such a possi- 
bility is well worth the co-operation of the Bolsheviks to the 
maximum of their power. For them it would have two immense 
results—the disaster to English-speaking prestige would shake 
‘“‘white’’ civilization to its foundations, and in the East the pres- 
tige of the now ‘‘Asiatized’’ Russia would be retrieved by par- 
ticipation in the victory. 

To what extent could Soviet Russia effectively co-operate 
with Japan in a naval war in the Western Pacific whereby an 
area from about 1,000 miles west of Hawaii to the coast of 
China would become a scene of such Japanese preponderance 
that the maximum forces deployable by America and/or 
Britain would be destroyed? The basic condition for Japanese 
success is, as has been stated, control of China and the railroad 
through Russia to European markets. Russian co-operation 
obviously gives that. In the event that the United States would 
eschew the hazardous crossing of the vast spaces of the Pacific 
and attempt a joint naval, military and air serivce expedition by 
way of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands from the north, the 
co-operation of an effective Russian army based on Vladivostok 
would certainly be extremely welcome to Japan. Much of the 
Japanese military force would be employed in descents on Guam 
and the Philippines and in an expedition on the mainland of 
China to put the British garrison of Hong-Kong in the position 
of the garrison of Port Arthur in the last war. 

No one really knows the genuine potentialities of the Russian 
Red Army. The official strength of the infantry is 487,108 
men, the artillery and tank corps about 150,000, the cavalry 
55,000. It is believed that about double the numbers of the 
infantry and cavalry could be put in the field within a month. 
The percentage of machine-gun strength is very high indeed. 
The greatest possible attention is given to gas warfare, and the 
Russian Staff builds great hopes on gas-proof tanks. The 
air service is wrapped in mystery (like the Japanese, also). It 
is known that Moscow has made immense efforts, particularly 
throughout 1924, to create a formidable air fleet. A recent 
article in a German aviation journal stated : — 


The extraordinarily active propaganda carried on by the 
Soviet Government for the creation of their Red air fleet 
puts that of all other countries in the shade, and the method 
adopted is worthy of note. In the large Federal Republics, 
companies for the creation of the air fleet have been founded 
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under the direction of the authorities and with the name 
(unusual for Communist Russia) of ‘‘Joint Stock Companies 
of the Volunteer Air Fleet.” . . . . In other countries it might 
be doubtful whether the population would be willing to make 
the required sacrifice, but this does not appear to worry the 
Soviet authorities, who do not always inquire into the wishes 
of the people, but may resort to force in circles where sub- 
scriptions are not forthcoming willingly. . . . On the whole, 
however, the propaganda . . . has succeeded in obtaining the 
support of the Communist masses of the Russian nation for 
the air cause..... Russia’s neighbour States, against whom 
the military point of this aerial armament is directed, as well 
as the other European States, in which the Red air fleet hopes 
to spread its revolutionary propaganda, should in no way 
undervalue the importance of Russia’s activity in aviation. 
We also hope that German firms which are co-operating with 
the Soviet Government in aviation will never forget the fact 
that they are playing a game with the devil. 

The last paragraph is significant. German aircraft construc- 
tion firms are co-operating very vigorously with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Their factories are, of course, situated in Russia. 
The most important of them is the funker’s concern, which is 
alleged to have taken over the organization of vast aircraft 
factories in Russia, and which has openly been given great air 
transport concessions, such as that for an air service from Persia 
to Sweden. It is possible that the next time the Red Army 
takes the field it will reveal itself as unexpectedly formidable. 

But it is improbable that it would be to any large extent em- 
ployed in Asia in support of Japanese military activities. It is 
humanly certain that, if and when Japan makes a move, that 
move will coincide with such serious trouble in Europe that Great 
Britain will not be free to come to the assistance of the United 
States in the Pacific with anything like her maximum forces. 
The most likely rôle of the Red Army is to create that trou- 
ble. Another attack on France’s protégé Poland might very 
easily set the whole of Europe ablaze. A number of responsible 
French statesmen and publicists, acutely conscious as every 
Frenchman is of the certainty of a German war of revenge at 
the first opportunity, have recently expressed their apprehen- 
sions of a triple alliance between Germany, Soviet Russia, and 
Japan. Indeed, some of them have broadly hinted that Ger- 
many is probably a secret party to the Treaty between Russia 
and Japan. Of this, there is no known evidence whatever. 
But the temptation to Germany to enter into such an alliance is 
plainly obvious ; an alliance, incidentally, facilitated by the fact 
that Russia is relying on Germany to create the Red Air Force. 
Military action in concert by those three Powers, and the world- 
wide political chaos it would create, would give Germany almost 
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her only chance to reverse the verdicts of the Versailles Con- 
ference. 

It seems certain, too, that in any future war contemplated by 
the Russo-Japanese Treaty one of the main tasks of Russia 
would be to stir up trouble in India. Insurrection in India would 
effectively paralyse British action to the east of it, and Japan 
could then devote a correspondingly larger percentage of her 
military effort to meeting the United States. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment might also cause the Indian Government serious em- 
barrassment on the frontier. Within the past few months the 
subsidiary Soviet Central-Asian Republics on the borders of 
China, India, Afghanistan, and Persia have been deliberately 
reconstituted with the intention of developing ethnic and allied 
troubles. Since 1919 Afghanistan has recovered complete 
autonomy and is no longer in tutelage to Great Britain, but in 
view of the fact that Afghanistan is one of the main gateways 
to India a Soviet Army in that country would speedily bring 
a British Army there also. The same is also true of Persia, 
which is the main source of the oil-supplies for the British Fleet. 
All these factors are potentialities in the situation created by the 
joining of hands of Soviet Russia and Japan. 

In this article the assumption has been consistent that, in 
any Japanese war in the Pacific, the United States and Great 
Britain would be found side by side, and that the Japanese 
strategists are confident that, given certain conditions, they can 
beat this combination. A few words in justification of this 
double thesis are perhaps required. 

Until the Washington Conference, the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance had been, in the words of Baron Kato, ‘‘the shaft on 
which the wheels of Japanese policy revolved.” The Washing- 
ton Conference broke that shaft beyond remedy. As Senator 
Lodge said, in 1922, in debate in the United States Senate :— 

The chief and most important part of the Washington 
Treaty is the termination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
That was the main object of the Treaty. ... it is sufficient to 


say that in my judgment the Angilo-Japanese Alliance was 
the most dangerous element in our relations with the Far East 


and with the Pacific. . . . It immobilized England and pre- 
vented the exercise of her influence in the East for the cause 
of peace. 


Originally entered into by Britain as a counter-poise to the 
then feared Asiatic preponderance of Russia, that Alliance had 
become more and more antipathetic to the British people. 
When the summons to the Washington Conference went forth, 
the British Dominion Governments of Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand made it abundantly clear to Westminster that, 
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in the event of a war between the United States and Japan, their 
sympathies, and probably their action, would be with America. 
That was the death-knell of the Alliance. The Washington 
Conference saw the British and American naval experts in col- 
laboration—and the first sign of that collaboration was the ex- 
clusion of Singapore from the non-fortifiable area. Singapore 
may not be the ideal site for a base—it is 2,000 miles from the 
probable scene of action—but it was the best available. When 
the Japanese saw that the American experts raised no objec- 
tion whatever to the fortification of Singapore, they knew that 
something had happened. It had. British and American 
policies were in agreement, and one day an American battle 
Fleet might be found based on Singapore. From that moment, 
the Japanese have acted on the assumption that, in any naval 
action in the Pacific, they would have to confront both the 
United States and Great Britain. 

It seems at first sight fantastically improbable that a com- 
paratively second-class Power like Japan could ever dare to 
contemplate a trial of strength with the United States and the 
British Empire combined. In the accepted ratio of first-class 
ships she would be outnumbered by ten to three. As far as 
Britain is concerned, however, the Japanese are very well aware 
that even when the Singapore base is completed, which will not 
be for ten years yet, Great Britain would never risk the trans- 
ference of more than three-fifths of her strength in capital ships 
so many thousand miles distant from her own shores ; and, un- 
til that base is completed, she cannot transfer any modern 
battleships and battle crutsers there at all. For the next few 
years, the Japanese will only have to reckon with British 
10,000-ton cruisers, and the main fighting strength of the 
— Fleet can give its undivided attention to the American 

leet. 

The American Fleet, of course, by itself outnumbers the 
Japanese Fleet, but it would have to go westward to fight. The 
first Japanese move would be a descent on Manila, 1,318 miles 
from the great Japanese base at Sasebo, and on Guam, 1,360 
miles from the other great base at Yokosuka (damaged in the 
earthquake, but since vigorously repaired). Since neither 
Manila nor Guam is fortified, and they are respectively 4,840 
and 3,330 miles from the nearest American base at Pearl Har- 
bour, it is obvious that both places must fall before American 
assistance can arrive. The corollary of this is that an American 
Fleet moving westward across the Pacific to engage the 
Japanese will find no re-fuelling or re-victualling places await- 
ing it. Therefore, it must take its supplies of fuel and other 
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stores with it, i.e., an armada of colliers, tankers, store ships, 
and repair ships. Most of this cumbrous flotilla will be drawn 
from commercial service and, therefore, not able to exceed a 
speed of sixteen knots. It will have to run the gauntlet of the 
Marshall Islands, ex-German by mandate to Japan, which com- 
mence roughly 1,000 miles to the westward of Hawaii and ex- 
tend for 2,000 miles on the flank of the direct route to Guam. 
These islands form the finest lurking place for submarines 
imaginable ; they are so numerous that it would be quite im- 
possible to reconnoitre them all, and, though non-fortifiable 
under the Four-Power Pact, a very few days would suffice to 
make them a hornet’s nest of submarines and aircraft. The 
Japanese imagine the great American Fleet slowly zigzagging 
westward at a maximum sixteen knots, more concerned with 
protecting its accompanying armada of helpless store ships 
than with any adventurous action of its own, and they are con- 
fident that the losses that the American Fleet would sustain by 
submarine and air attack would redress their own numerical 
disadvantage long before the main fleets met. And when 
those fleets did meet, the American Fleet would be fatigued by 
the long voyage, would find itself with depleted bunkers, and 
would have no base to which damaged ships could go for refuge 
and repair, In these circumstances, they are confident of vic- 
tory. That is what it looks like to the Japanese. 

This is not the place to enter upon a technical comparison 
of the elements of Japanese and American naval power. Suffice 
it that magnificent though is the United States N avy the finest 
Navy is impotent unless it can operate from a strategically-con- 
venient base. The Japanese lay stress on the fact that their 
battleships are designed for a two-knot superiority of speed over 
any American battleship, and the United States have no shi 
in the water to match the 27-knot battle cruisers of the Kongo 
class. While the United States possess a great superiority in 
destroyers, craft whose utility is much diminished in the vast 
distances of the Pacific, Japan is certainly superior in fast long- 
radius light cruisers. As to the Japanese submarine and air- 
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fully reinforced by the new fact that Japan has now virtual con- 
trol over China and an understanding with Russia and that, 
therefore, the danger of long-distance blockade is proportion- 
ately diminished. The assumption that either America or the 
British Empire, or both, would accept defeat at the hands of a 
“‘yellow’’ race implies a fatuous ignorance of national psychology 
comparable to that of Germany in 1914. Such a war would 
continue, whatever the difficulties, until Japan was smashed. 
Nevertheless, the assumption is current in Japan, and under 
the menace of the unstable internal situation, itself a reflection 
of an excessively crowded population, the temptation to put it 
to the test may become irresistible. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the disaster of war in the 
Pacific will never occur, and that some way will be found of 
reconciling Japan’s more and more urgent necessity for colon- 
izing grounds with the interests and prestige of the ‘‘white’’ 
races. In the event that such a solution is not reached, this new 
accord between Japan and Soviet Russia will reveal itself as of 
profound and perhaps startling importance. It is ncomparably 
the most significant diplomatic deal since the Washington Four- 
Power Pact, and its significance is world-wide. 


F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 


OSTEOPATHY AND ITS NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE 


The healing art to-day is so vast and diversified that it is im- 
possible for one school to cover the entire field of therapeutics. 
Nevertheless, all true systems of therapy must be built upon, 
or harmonized with, the fundamental tacts of basic sciences, 
such as anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and pathology. If the 
various schools of medicine realized this more reasonably, there 
should not be that unfriendliness which too frequently character- 
izes their criticism of each other. 

Osteopathy, born in 1873, and formulated by one of the 
great thinkers of the age, Andrew Taylor Still, was a neces- 
sary innovation in the ordinary medical practice. It embraced 
and scientifically classified a new and distinct field of therapeu- 
tics which hitherto had been practically untouched. Previous 
to the birth of osteopathy, Dr. Still was a leading medical prac- 
titioner in the State of Missouri. His brother also had gained 
no little fame as one of the early surgeons. It may be inter- 
esting to mention that Dr. Still’s father was one of fifteen 
children, five of whom were doctors. Over a period of years 
Dr. Still worked out the principles of osteopathy, his ambition 
being to establish a college second to no medical school in the 
land. Osteopathy encountered strong opposition from the 
habit methods and superstitions of existing medical institutions 
and organized science. The early exponents who surrounded 
Dr. Still strove patiently and untiringly to overcome objections 
and dispel antagonism. Elaborate laboratories were not then 
available, and the only positive proof must issue from the heal- 
ing power of this new treatment from clinical results. 

The proof was abundant—hundreds of cases were cured after 
the ordinary medical methods had failed. From these early 
days osteopathy grew by leaps and bounds. The first college 
was opened at Kirksville, Missouri, in 1890 by Dr. Still and 
one of his early associates, Dr. William Smith, a medical grad- 
uate from Edinburgh. Following this came very rapid develop- 
ments. Hundreds of students were qualified, and subsequently 
colleges in other parts of the country sprang into existence. 
Even though these colleges became elaborately equipped for 
ordinary physiological, clinical, and pathological investigations 
and study, it was not until many years after that the research 
institutions positively proved the principles of osteopathy, not 
only by clinical results, but by laboratory findings, in which 
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radiography played a prominent part. The records. of all this 
research are obtainable, and no scientific man to-day will doubt 
the osteopathic premise, provided he is willing to take advantage 
of these available facts. | 

Many have attempted a simple definition of osteopathy, but 
when one considers the number of pages devoted to this effort 
in The Encyclopedia Britannica it seems rather difficult to 
present a satisfactory definition in a few words. Percy 
Woodall, M.D., D.O., in his little book, uses the expression 
“science of healing by adjustment.” One might say that 
osteopathy applies engineering principles to the human body ; 
by skilled technique and manipulation the osteopath reduces or 
corrects any deviation of anatomical structure. Perfect struc- 
tural adjustment means normal radiation of the life force. 
Anatomical deviation means physiological discord. From these 
axioms the science of osteopathy has been developed. Dr. Still 
was wont to say that, apart from accident, any person with 
ordinary discretion in regard to food, drink, daily habits, and 
proper structural adjustment should live to a ripe old age. 

Structural deviation is commonly referred to as the “‘osteo- 
pathic lesion,’’ and the province of the osteopath is to reduce 
or correct such lesions. 

A thorough knowledge of anatomy, applied as well as descrip- 
tive, is the basis of osteopathic training, and all osteopathic 
colleges to-day are extensively equipped to teach this subject in 
all its phases. The student is taught applied anatomy through- 
out his entire collegiate career, and hence is developed that 
great quality which determines the successful osteopath—the 
power to visualize structure. As an old practitioner, having 
had the good fortune to study under the supervision of Dr. 
Still himself, I can say that I had the greatest difficulty in 
acquiring this most essential proficiency. One used to see the 
old doctor do this so easily and so perfectly, while to the be- 
ginner it seemed almost beyond attainment. McConnell has 
stated that it takes years of study and practice to produce an 
efficient and competent osteopath. The successful osteopath 
will run his hands down the spine of his patient, even over gar- 
ments, and will clearly visualize, by virtue of the tactile sense, 
the relative position of the various vertebrz and the articulation 
of the ribs. He is then able to diagnose practically any abnor- 
mal alignment of structure and to determine its effects upon the 
venous and lymphatic drainage or the arterial supply of pure 
blood. He can also accurately determine the absolute pres- 
sure on important structures and, in all, quite intelligently ascer- 
tain to what extent any segment of the spinal cord may be 
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below normal in its possibilities of disseminating the vital or re- 
cuperative force. It naturally follows that a reduced or altered 
nerve force to any organ must interfere with the normal activity 
and function of that organ, and hence reduce its possibility of 
resisting disease. Reduced or altered nerve force to any organ 
may be likened to reduced electrical current to a motor or to an 
electric lamp. Just as the electric lamp will be lessened in its 
brilliancy, and the motor in its power to do work, similarly the 
various organs of the body will be restricted in their power to 
function normally, to resist disease, and to maintain a high 
degree of health and potentiality. As stated before, the 
osteopathic lesion and its results have been proved, not only by 
clinical results, but by laboratory findings. 

Many writers have tried to demonstrate the osteopathic con- 
cept by diagrams and charts, but this is difficult unless the 
reader is thoroughy acquainted with anatomy and physiology. 
The art of structural adjustment, as scientifically applied by the 
competent osteopath, is the most effective method of producing 
the highest recuperative power which is possible m any individ- 
ual. Obviously the osteopath who knows his work, and knows 
how to apply treatment according to the peculiar characteristics 
of his patient and the disease from which he is suffering, can give 
to such patient an additional recuperative power not to be ob- 
tained in any other way. All diseases, acute or chronic, nof 
-only of the extremities, but of all the internal organs, must re- 
spond to the administration of this principle. The expression 
“‘nature cures’’ is an axiom in the science of medicine. In 
other words, the recuperative power inherent in any individual 
establishes immunity and gradually overcomes disease. All 
systems of therapy strive to achieve this end. The funda- 
mental aim of osteopathy is to normalize structure and thereby 
normalize important nerve centres in both the central nervous 
system and the sympathetic or autonomic nervous system. 
Normal body function is the result of a free and autonomic 
transmission of nerve impulses, or vital energy, to and from all 
parts of the body. The free and normal circulation of the blood 
and other fluids is only possible when the various nerve centres 
are not restricted or altered in their function through the irrita- 
tion of pressure and poison. The vasomotor nerves, which sup- 
ply the circular muscles in the blood vessel walls, will auto- 
matically distribute and control the circulation of all fluids if 
structure is normal. Osteopaths realize how and why any peri- 
pheral or terminal irritation can cause ill-health. 

Pressure and poison is an expression which crept into osteo- 
pathic literature quite in its early days—pressure in the sense of 
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the osteopathic lesion as outlined above; and poison as the 
natural result of reduced recuperative power, disturbed function, 
insufficient resistance to disease, and general incorrect living, 
For instance, reduced nerve force to the stomach and bowel 
lowers the functioning power of those organs, and hence per- 
mits the manufacture of abnormal compounds, retention of 
poisonous matter, and subsequently, through absorption, an 
altered chemical character of the blood and other fluids. This 
means general mal-nutrition, or, as some have said, ‘the in- 
dividual body cell is bathed in poison.” Effective treatment 
must break into this vicious cycle, and the first essential is to 
correct all structural abnormalities. Pressure and poison are 
the two great factors in the cause of disease, and the removal 
of pressure is the initial step in the removal of poison. The 
highest degree of immunity against pathogenic bacteria and 
the various infections which are constantly operating is found 
in perfect structural adjustment and the fortification of pure 
blood. Autogeneous vaccines and serums, generally, may 
serve a certain useful purpose in developing an immunity 
against a chronic septic foci, but the greatest results are forth- 
coming when structural integrity is a basic consideration. ‘““The 
law of the artery is supreme.’’ ‘‘The artery is the father of 
the rivers of life.”’ 

Osteopathic research has proved the effect of stresses and 
strains on joint structure and the surrounding tissues, also to 
what extent a one-sided or unbalanced use of the body can 
produce permanent structural derangement and hence restrict 
the possibilities of normal function. It is practically impossible 
to find a perfectly developed individual. By this is meant not 
only a uniformity of muscular development, but a substantial 
uniformity in the development of joints. The muscles, with 
their direct or indirect bony attachments, produce movement, 
or do work, by means of compensatory or resisting joint fixa- 
tion. All this involves a complicated system of fulcrums which 
is rather difficult to understand. However, most movements 
can be explained quite simply by the law of action and reaction. 
One or more muscles in producing a movement, through their 
contraction, will register their force on one or more joints. The 
reaction comes from the joint by virtue of its substantial resist- 
ance to the force. An understanding of this fact clearly shows 
that joint strength is much more important than muscular 
strength. Ligaments, very similar to elastic bands, surround 
all the movable joints in every possible direction, and a thorough 
knowledge of the structure and function of all joints is the first 
essential of the competent osteopath. 
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The importance of correct posture in all body movements, 
whether walking, standing, or under extreme muscular effort, 
is a study quite in its infancy even in osteopathic circles. Cor- 
rect posture assures a more uniform development of all joints, 
an easier co-ordination of muscular movement, more graceful 
activity, and greater stability of structure. On the contrary, 
incorrect posture, through ignorance of the laws of body move- 
ment, is responsible for many structural derangements, which 
predispose the body to ill-health and reduced potentiality. The 
main consideration of physical exercise should be to develop 
complete and uniformly, not only the voluntary muscles, but 
all the movable joints and the ligamentous structures surround- 
ing them. The uniformity of joint and ligamentous strength 
should be a basic consideration. Every physical training school 
should shape its instruction according to the above facts, and 
the co-operation of a competent osteopath ought to be most 
serviceable. 

The growth of osteopathy to its present dimensions has been 
a gradual one. This applies not only to its general reception 
by the public at large, but also in regard to the integrity of its 
colleges and its various research institutions. All systems of 
therapeutics must eventually recognize the osteopathic concept, 
and realize that these principles, as proved by osteopathic re- 
search, are fundamental. Along these lines are developing 
to-day many branches of medicine, and all classes of physicians 
and surgeons will eventually work from this basis. The ef- 
fective digital treatment which is done to-day by osteopathic 
surgeons in all nasal and pharyngeal conditions first of all takes 
advantage of perfect structural adjustment of the neck and 
upper spine. This special work has produced striking results 
in cases of diseased tonsils, catarrhal deafness, hay fever and 
other diseases of the nose and throat. In the big clinics of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Los Angeles, over 80 per 
cent. of such cases are cured. Osteopathic research has de- 
veloped in so many directions that it is impossible in this article 
even to attempt to cover the entire field. I would like to men- 
tion, however, the particular results accomplished in the treat- 
ment of goitre, including the exophthalmic type, also the pro- 
nounced progress made in the treatment of diabetes and Bright's 
disease, as well as all liver, stomach, and bowel conditions. 

Osteopathy has always been serviceable in nervous diseases. 
Positive results are now forthcoming in a large percentage of 
epileptics. Lateral spinal curvature and round shoulders are 
best treated by osteopathy, which endeavours to re-establish 
the integrity, as far as possible, of all the distorted joints. 
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Physical exercise in these cases should follow or accompany, 
not precede, osteopathic treatment, because the curve should 
be reduced as much as possible before the muscles and liga- 
ments are too extensively strengthened. Much clinical ex- 
perience has proved the above conclusion. The gravity method 
of applying osteopathic technique has been another useful con- 
tribution in the treatment of hernia and ptosis of abdominal 
and pelvic organs. Obviously, osteopathy is particularly suc- 
cessful in joint diseases and various joint injuries, such as foot- 
baller’s knee and tennis elbow. | Wonderful strides have re- 
cently been made in straightening up broken-down arches and 
general derangements of the ankles and feet. To-day, it is 
possible to cure over go per cent. of all cases of flat foot, with- 
out the use of arch supports and other mechanical devices. 
From the earliest days, under anzesthesia, osteopaths have re- 
duced various joint subluxations, adhesions, and general struc- 
tural derangements. This practice is not by any means new. 
The British Osteopathic Association have been pleased to hon- 
our the wonderful work done by Sir Herbert Barker, and his 
original technique will serve as a valuable contribution to the 
scientific literature of our profession. 

Although osteopathy lays down the great and irrefutable law 
concerning structure and function, and although this principle 
is basic, nevertheless, its practice to-day must be associated 
with the findings of other systems and the general development 
of medical science. For instance, all osteopathic colleges not 
only demand a thorough knowledge of all the basic sciences 
associated with the general practice of medicine, but particular- 
ly demand that each student must understand and apply the 
findings of other therapeutic systems. Not much time is given 
to materia medica, not only because of its ineffectiveness as a 
therapeutic agent, but because osteopathy has made a particu- 
lar point of utilizing the more natural methods. Here is the rub. 
Were it not for this basic difference of interpretation between 
the old school and the osteopathic school, special colleges, 
special legislation, and special medical organizations would not 
have been necessary. Osteopathic colleges recognize the im- 
portance of the various branches of surgery—to some extent 
restricted in range by the success of osteopathic adjustment. 
Much time and study are given to the consideration of the 
various systems of diet. Hydrotherapy in its various applica- 
tions is thoroughly taught. Osteopathic colleges cover the field 
of physical training and massage, both of which are quite dis- 
tinct from osteopathy. Psychotherapy, including psycho- 
e might be considered an osteopathic treatment of the 
mind. 
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Strange to say, medical schools seem unable to teach osteo- 
pathy ; they purposely or unknowingly under-estimate the field 
of mechano-therapeutics. Whatever their policy, it seems im- 
possible at such institutions for an mdividual to become efficient 
and effective in an effort to practise both ordinary medicine and 
osteopathy, and this irreconcilability has probably been the one 
positive factor in the preservation of the distinct identity of the 
latter. As a matter of fact, the osteopathic profession to-day 
comprises many prominent medical men who have given up the 
ordinary practice of medicine, and confine their efforts to the 
administration of the osteopathic concept and principle. The 
orthopzedist to-day is trying to include osteopathy in his prac- 
tice. For many reasons, however, this endeavour is hardly 
possible, although it must be said that the great stimulus to 
orthopzedics has come from the deductions classified in osteo- 
pathic research and practice. Nevertheless, there ought to be 
more compatibility between the orthopzedist and the osteopath, 
and this development in the future would serve a very useful 
purpose to the general practice of medicine. All medical 
organizations must be prepared to serve the public weal, and 
not permit themselves to sacrifice national welfare for vested 
interest. 

The great epidemic which swept America in 1918 afforded 
a startling proof of the superiority of osteopathic treatment. 
This epidemic was one of the worst ever known in the history 
of medicine. Records show that over 100,000 cases came 
under the personal attention of osteopathic practitioners. Dr. 
E. R. Booth, in his wonderful work on The History of 
Osteopathy, states : — 

Over seven and one-half million of deaths from casualties 
occurred as a result of a little over four years of the world 
war, and over ten millions as a result of the influenza and 
pheumonia in a little over four months. About five hundred 
thousand of the deaths from the flu-pneumonia epidemic were 
in the United States. M.D.’s lost on an average between five 
and six per cent. of their “flu” patients: in Boston alone, 
twenty-seven per cent.; in Chicago, fourteen and one-half per 
cent.; in New York City, nine and four-fifths per cent. They 
lost, on an average, about thirty-three per cent. of their 
pne uraonia cases: in Chicago, twenty-six per cent.; in New 

ork, sixty-four per cent. D.O.’s lost, on an average, less 
than one-half of one per cent. of their ‘“‘flu’’ patients. Very 
few of their cases ran into pneumonia, and they lost less 
than ten per cent. of them. The facts cited relate to the civil 
population, where most of the victims had, at least, some oppor- 
tunity of selecting the practitioners of their choice. But not 
so in the Army, where the influenza and pneumonia were more 
fatal. Its medical corps was under the control of allopathic 
officials. At its head was the Surgeon-General, an M.D., and 
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an office made up entirely of M.D.’s. There was a Medical 
Department of the Council of National Defense, composed of 
ex-presidents or other officials of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Osteopathic physicians were ruled out of the camps, 
and the soldiers who secured the aid of osteopathy clandes- 
tinely were often deprived of it as soon as the medical authori- 
ties found out what was being done. The more than five 
hundred licensed osteopathic physicians in the Army and Navy 
were not allowed to lend a helping hand when our boys were 
literally dying by the thousands under medical treatment. 
Who was responsible for most of those deaths? 

This quotation is to let my readers realize how bitter the 
rivalry between the two schools of medicine really became. 
The ordinary medical man refused to work with the osteopath, 
because he stated that it was impossible to have two different 
treatments operating in the same hospitals. Such an attitude 
did not question the qualifications of the osteopath, but simply 
indicated a refusal to try to harmonize the two widely differ- 
ent systems of therapy. When the Washington authorities 
tried to break down the drastic conclusions of the American 
Medical Association, a general strike was threatened. In the 
great epidemic of infantile paralysis, the osteopathic profession 
had very similar comparative percentage results to those ob- 
tained in the influenza epidemic. 

Some years back, in the earlier days of osteopathy, Dr. 
Murphy, a famous surgeon (inventor of the Murphy Intestinal 
Button), stated that the birth and growth of osteopathy was 
a disgrace to the medical profession. This statement was not 
Meant to be particularly derogatory to osteopathy, but un- 
doubtedly implied that the medical world had clung too long 
to the superstitions of drug therapy, at the expense of more 
advanced natural methods. Osteopathy might easily have been 
crushed and entirely lost had it not been for the untiring effort 
and extremely strong personality of Dr. Still. Even though 
the equipment of the first college was not very elaborate, never- 
theless, the sound principles of osteopathy were inculcated, and 
then pioneers were able to cure numbers and numbers of cases 
which could not be treated with success by the ordinary medical 
methods. It was quite evident that osteopathy represented a 
great truth which was not possessed by the ordinary medical 
man, and it was further realized that it must be an advantage 
to the community to protect the practice of this new school of 
medicine. Every conceivable opposition was organized to de- 
feat its progress, but, as history has it, all this opposition only 
made the growth of osteopathy more determined and more 
certain. 

The Carnegie Foundation (a fund established by Andrew 
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Carnegie), through medical influence started an investigation 
of all medical and scientific colleges throughout the United 
States and Canada. The inception of the movement un- 
doubtedly was well meaning. This investigation was conducted 
by Abraham Flexner, a brother of the well-known Dr. Flexner, 
who for many years has been associated with the Rockefeller 
Institute at John Hopkins University. Abraham Flexner and 
his associates could not resist the opportunity of using this 
powerful weapon to endeavour to smash osteopathic colleges. 
As a matter of fact, he never really investigated an osteopathic 
college, but simply wrote pages of preconcluded derogatory 
criticism. State commissions and other independent investiga- 
tors, who closely examined the equipment and curriculums of 
the colleges, in the progress of osteopathic legislation, soon 
realized that Abraham Flexner’s report was not reliable. All 
this, however, is the happening of years back, and criticism that 
is erroneous, at times serves a useful purpose. 

To-day, there are eight fully equipped osteopathic colleges, 
all of which compare very favourably with the ordinary medical 
college. Some of these institutions offer facilities in clinics, 
technical instruction and laboratory equipment second to none. 
Students from these colleges sit in open examination with 
students from the ordinary medical colleges and, if anything, 
a higher percentage of them pass than from any of the other 
schools of medicine. Within the last few months there was an 
article in The British Medical fournal which reviewed this fact 
rather with surprise. Every State in the United States has 
its own Medical Board of Registration and Examination, and 
no person can practise medicine, osteopathy, or any allied 
profession, unless he has passed the examinations which are 
conducted and held by such State Boards. A diploma from 
any college does not permit a person to practise, but only serves 
as a credential for entrance to the State Board examination. 
The curriculums of all colleges must be instituted according to 
the requirements laid down by statutory enactment, and if a 
college does not meet these requirements, no diploma or creden- 
tial from such an institution will be accepted by any State Board 
examiners. No person can call himself a doctor of medicine, a 
doctor of osteopathy, or a doctor of dentistry, unless he is legally 
registered as such. By stringency in these matters, all pro- 
fessions have been cleared of impostors and unqualified prac- 
titioners. 

British people should beware of American diplomas— 
medical or otherwise—which are gained by correspondence. 
As a tule, these are obtained by the mere payment of fees. All 
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creditable institutions in the United States are under State 
supervision, and their graduates are registered by the various 
examining State Boards. The United States Government have 
tried for years to exterminate all questionable institutions which 
are giving instruction and diplomas by correspondence, so much 
so that most of these undesirables are seeking foreign fields for 
their advertising propaganda. The bold manner in which some 
people advertise, and even misrepresent, American qualifica- 
tions is simply appalling. It is really very easy to prove the 
authenticity of any person who holds a creditable qualification 
in the United States, and much more stringency on these 
matters ought to be forthcoming from British Government 
officials. 

The British Medical Council have decided that it is no con- 
cern of theirs what any of their registered practitioners may 
utilize as a therapeutic agent. Their main concern is whether 
or not they are properly qualified. Nobody in the osteopathic 
profession objects to this or to any other stringent requirement 
in qualifications. The General Medical Council ought to in- 
vestigate the osteopathic colleges, and endeavour to work out 
a satisfactory legal status for the practice of osteopathy. The 
ordinary medical man should be able to work with the osteopath 
as harmoniously as he does with the surgeon, the physician, or 
the dentist. More lasting friendship between the two great 
English-speaking nations will be forthcoming when there is a 
reciprocal recognition of each other’s creditable institutions. 
British and American colleges compare very favourably with 
each other. Osteopathic legislation has proved itself very satis- 
factory in the United States and in Canada, where osteopaths 
are permitted to treat all diseases, and are fully licensed to 
sign death certificates. In the near future, British people must 
face the problem of osteopathic legislation, and the British 
Medical Association ought to assist, not oppose, the protection 
of osteopathic practice. They must recognize the stability of 
the various American institutions of learning, and should assist 
legislators in protecting the public against impostors and un- 
qualified persons. This is not a question of granting any 
favours to the qualified osteopath, but simply a question of what 
is the best national policy. Qualified osteopaths in Great Bri- 
tain have established their various practices entirely by virtue 
of their individual successes. They have not employed any 
unethical methods in the direction of advertisement or personal 
publicity. Their prestige has been well earned and justifiably 
obtained. 


All this, however, has encouraged a much lower type to 


— 
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speculate and attempt the practice of osteopathy solely for 
personal gain. To-day, in Britain anybody can call himself an 
osteopath and there is no law in the country to prevent it. The 
discretion of the public is the only restricting force. All over 
the country pretenders and impostors are defrauding the pub- 
lic by commercializing the name ‘‘osteopathy.’’ Various insti- 
tutes and even colleges are springing into existence. Many of 
the promoters of these have been forced out of America and 
Canada, due to the stringency of medical and osteopathic legis- 
lation. They are making the most of the fact that osteopathy 
is not legally registered in Great Britain. i 

Unless something is done immediately to protect and regulate 
the practice of osteopathy and general manipulative treatment, 
the awful muddle which dentistry has gone through will be 
no comparison to the muddle of the osteopathic pretender. The 
distinctive characteristics of osteopathic methods are in a 
measure analagous to the distinctive characteristics of dental 
practice. The ordinary medical man would not now attempt 
to practice dentistry, although years ago he used to do this. 
In a similar way, the medical practitioner ought to leave 
osteopathy and general manipulative treatment to the fully 
trained osteopath, and if this field could be properly safeguarded 
by Parliamentary enactment and Royal Charter, then the public 
would have some protection against impostors. 

The British Osteopathic Association was formed in 1910, in 
order to centralize an effort to protect the public against impos- 
tors, and also to protect the general practice of osteopathy. All 
its members are reputable men and women, graduated from 
‘osteopathic colleges, which are recognized not only by the 
United States law, but by the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion. A large percentage of the fully qualified osteopaths in 
Britain are British-born men and women, who have gone to 
the United States to study osteopathy. In addition to their 
private practice, there is much service which the members of 
‘the British Osteopathic Association could render to the public 
at large. Various clinics might be established all over the 
‘country, so that poor people could have the benefit of osteo- 
pathic treatment. Even to-day there exist such clinics, which 
have been organized and are supervised by some of the leading 
csteopaths. These institutions, however, are materially 
‘restricted in their field of operations, due to lack of legal status. 
Osteopathic clinics, if properly organized, would not in any way 
interfere with the present hospitals, but should relieve them of an 
appreciable percentage of cases, which they would probably be 
-glad to turn over to the osteopath. Obviously, this work could 
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not be carried out so extensively as the ordinary hospital prac- 
tice, due to the fact that osteopathy is so much more personal 
and takes longer to administer ; nevertheless. a great work might 
be done here if sufficient protection to osteopathy were forth- 
coming. Qualified osteopaths should be permitted to use 
anzsthesia in connexion with the forcible reduction of various 
joint derangements. A similar privilege has established a pre- 
cedent in the case of the dentist. 

The British Osteopathic Association is endeavouring to en- 
courage the development of a college of osteopathy in London, 
and sufficient assistance, support and recognition ought to be 
forthcoming from the ruling authorities. This college, incor- 
porated in 1917, represents the standard of osteopathic educa- 
tion endorsed by the Associated Colleges of Osteopathy in the 
United States, and aims to build up educational standing on 
this full time basis. It will be especially endowed, and run 
as an absolutely non-profit institution. 

The qualified osteopathic degree is D.O., meaning Doctor 
of Osteopathy, as laid down, for example, in the Statute Law 
of New York. The status of the qualified osteopath has been 
established not only by the records of thousands of cases, 
but also by the highly technical character of osteopathic colleges 
and research institutions. 

In this article I have tried to make an extensive survey of 
my subject. I have purposely avoided mentioning any in- 
dividual case records, because osteopathy is so well known that 
thousands of successful results can be produced and well 
authenticated. It is not particularly illuminating to publish 
or discuss the remarkable cures of any one member of an organ- 
ized body, neither is it interesting nor serviceable to exaggerate 
the stupid failures of any one practitioner. In all professional 
bodies the human element must have its fling. A round table 
discussion of a few medical men and osteopaths might serve 
a very useful purpose. A public inquiry would result in some- 
thing of national importance. 

“He who will not reason is a bigot; he who cannot reason 
is a fool ; and he who dares not reason is a slave.’’—Bacon. 


E. T. PHEILS, D.O. 


(Graduate of the American School of Osteopathy, Licentiate Medi- 
cal Board of Registration and Examination State of Ohio. 


Member of the American Osteopathic Association, Past President 
of the British Osteopathic Association.) 


NATURE NOTES 


April 
Our seasons have changed 
since the days when Chaucer 
sang :— 
*“Whanne’ that April with his 
shoure sote 
The droughte of March hath 
perced to the rote, | , 
And bathed every veine in 
swiche licour..... 
Now-a-day the month is char- 
acterized by bitter and harsh 
winds, such as were in years 
gone by associated with March. 
We have to wait for the end of 
the month before we can enjoy 
the soft sunshine and alterna- 
ting showers commonly connect- 
ed with this time of the year. 
Yet, even if advancing years 
may seem to have embittered 
her, April remains still one of 
the most delightful months of 
the year: every moment of her 
thirty days teems with features 
of natural interest. 


Woodland and Meadow 


The woodlands are now look- 
ing their best. The young leaves 
are peeping shyly from their 
brown sheathes, and their vir- 
gin freshness gives a new tint 
to the trees. Trees are far more 
beautiful now than when in full 
foliage. Nature has not yet 
completely obscured their 
forms; as yet she has only cast 
over them a diaphanous veil of 
emerald—so light that it does 
not hide the delicate tracery of 
the branches, or the more sub- 
stantial dignity of the trunks. 
Trees look their loveliest now, 
whilst spring’s green mantle 
still lets just a suggestion of 
the symmetry of the form and 
limbs steal through its folds. 

Amid the brushwood the deli- 


“Showers sweet. 


cate-hued dog violet nestles 
in its leafy bed, or raises 
its head above the creep- 
ing ground ivy. _ Patches 
of bluebells, like fallen frag- 
ments of summer sky, blend 
with the pure whiteness of the 
graceful wood anemone. The 
meadows scintillate with butter- 
p and daisy. By the river the 
willows are humming with bees, 
and thestream is margined with 
widely-open celandine and gold- 
en king-cups. When it chances 
that a blue sky holds dark 
clouds—sunburst and shower— 
the picture of a typical old- 
fashioned April countryscape is 
complete. What will bear com- 
parison with the freshness and 
fragrance of April? It holds an 
exhilaration which can be felt. 


Summer Migrants 


Bird migration is at its height 
during this month. The same 
air currents which are bearing 
those birds that have wintered 
with us to more northerly lati- 
tudes, are bringing to us count- 
less numbers from southern 
climes, Fieldfares, woodcock 
geen nips, and bramblings all 
eave us, but common snipe, 
ring-doves, wild duck, and 
many other species leave some 
of their number behind. With 
the vast incursion the sand- 
martin is one of the first ar- 
rivals of the month, and is soon 
followed by the swallow. 
Towards the end of the month 
the house martin will be seen, 
and about the same time the 
nightingale should be heard: 
nor must one omit to mention 
the arrival of that interesting 
and unique harbinger of spring 
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—the cuckoo, who usually is 
first heard any day and every 
day after the 19th. One of the 
latest arrivals of the month is 
the black-cap—unfortunately 
now by no means common—one 
of the most delightful of our 
singing birds, and a very close 
rival of the nightingale both 
in the quality and variation, as 
well as in the volume, of its 
notes. 


The Noisy Countryside 


At no time of the year is the 
country more noisy than in 
April. The lowing of the oxen, 
the bleating of the sheep, and 
the crowing of the ‘“‘bird of 
night” are supplemented by the 
singing of the birds. It is only 
in the breeding season that 
birds correctly may be said to 
sing. Sounds uttered by them 
at other times of the year are 
chiefly of the nature of notes 
of call or communication. The 
songs of spring are songs of 
love. The mighty chorus may 
just now be heard at its best, as 
it cheerily welcomes the ap- 
proaching dawn. 


Strange Substitutes for Song 


There are some birds which 
have no song. Consequently, 


some substitute has to be em- 
ployed for attracting the atten- 
tion of the female, and some of 
these are very curious. The 
“drumming” of the snipe, that 
well-known sound resembling 
the bleating of a goat, 1s one ex- 
ample. This noise is caused by 
the wind rushing through the 
outer tail feathers of the bird 
as it drops at a sharp angle 
from an altitude. Another curi- 
ous example is the spotted 
woodpecker’s substitute for a 
love-song. It sounds exactly 
like the noise made by an 
electric rivetter—a repetition of 
taps in extraordinarily rapid 
succession. Many think that it 
is caused by the bird tapping 
with its beak on a tree, but it 
is much more probable that it 
is made by beating the horny 
arrow-headed tip of its tongue 
against the hard and curiously- 
shaped angular roof of its 
mouth. I have on many occa- 
sions carefully watched wood- 
peckers when they have been 
“calling,’? and am of the 
opinion that the latter is the 
correct explanation. This sub- 
stitute for song is exclusively 
the property of the spotted 
woodpecker, and is to be heard 
only in the breeding season. 


MARSH HARRIER. 


Literary Causerie : 


TO A DISTANT FRIEND (XV) 


Dear Perdita, 

Perhaps you remember when I wrote about David Garrick I 
mentioned a book in my letter about which, I said, I wanted 
some day to write again: Character Problems in Shakespeare's 
Plays, by L. L. Schiicking. It is a remarkable book. Lately 
we have been much interested in John Barrymore’s Hamlet, a 
performance you must not miss if you return before the run is 
over. Seeing Hamlet has reminded me again of Schiicking’s 
hook ; the most excellent corrective of over-subtle interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare I have come across. How astonished 
Shakespeare would be at some of his subtle commentators ! 
Did you ever read De Quincey’s essay On the Knocking at the 
Gate in Macbeth? There he apostrophizes Shakespeare thus : 
“O mighty poet! Thy works are not as those of men, simple 
and merely great works of art, but are also like the phenomena 
of Nature, like the sun and the sea, the stars and the flowers ; 
ike frost and snow, rain and dew, hailstorm and thunder, which 
are to be studied with entire submission of our own faculties, 
and in perfect faith that in them there can be no too much or 
too little, nothing useless or inert—but that, the further we 
press on our discoveries, the more we shall see proofs of design 
and self-supporting arrangement where the careless eye had 
seen nothing but accident.’’ This passage is characteristic of 
a phase of Shakespearean criticism which came in with the 
Romantic movement of the nineteenth century, and only of re- 
cent years has begun to thin away again. The notion that 
Shakespeare can be profitably studied ‘“‘with entire submission 
of our own faculties” still influences nearly all critics, except 
those born without a bump of reverence, or preachers, like 
Shaw, whose morality is rasped by Shakespeare’s royalism and 
epicureanism. Do you remember how Shaw’s demonstrations 
that Shakespeare’s understanding of life had some limitations 
were dismissed when he wrote them as paradoxes and attempts 
at self-advertisement? Frank Harris’s remarkable study, 
Shakespeare the Man, never received the respect it deserved, 
partly because the ‘‘man’’ he discovered behind the plays was 
too human and fallible. 

Coleridge, though the pardon and marriage of Angelo at the 
end of Measure for Measure moved him to a cry of pained pro- 
test, took up fundamentally the same attitude as De Quincey. 
He discussed the characters in the plays as though they were 
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**phenomena of Nature.” When he, for instance, found Iago’s 
account of his own motives were utterly insufficient, he decided 
that Iago’s soliloquy was an example of ‘‘the motive-hunting of 
a motiveless malignity.” ‘‘How awful it is!’’ he exclaims. 
“Yea, whilst he is still allowed to bear the divine image, it is 
too fiendish for his own steady view—for the lonely gaze of a 
being next to devil, and only not quite devil—and yet a char- 
acter which Shakespeare has attempted and executed, without 
disgust and without scandal!’’ A comment which implies 
that Shakespeare had a deep purpose in supplying Iago with 
inadequate motives. 

Professor Schiicking’s book is a remarkable one, and other 
professors, though they begin by crabbing it, will end by crib- 
-bing it. It will be a death blow to subjective Shakespearean 
criticism which aims at finding the most beautiful, and incident- 
ally the most modern, interpretation, regardless of whether 
that is also the most probable one. His book offers a method 
to Shakespearean exegesis :— 

‘‘Shakespearean exegesis has hitherto started almost exclu- 
sively with the most advanced side of his art, and has sought to 
judge all the rest from this. But Shakespeare’s art-form is, in 
fact, a mixture of the most highly developed with quite primi- 
tive elements : on one side an inexpressible delicacy and subtlety 
in the portraiture of the soul, on the other aids and props to the 
understanding of the most antiquated description, as well as 
elements in the plot uncritically adopted and never properly 
fused into the play of character... . A historical understanding 
of Shakespeare is to be reached only by taking him much more 
literally than we have been wont to do, his art as more naive, 
his methods as frequently far more primitive.” 

And the question which Professor Schiicking asks himself 
first is always, What was the probable attitude of Shakespeare’ s 
contemporaries towards incidents and passages in the plays 
which either perplex or disappoint the modern reader ? 

The popular theatre for which Shakespeare wrote arose out 
of an anonymous obscurity, like that from which kinematograph 
plays are only just beginning to emerge to-day. He appears 
to have been most reluctant to relinquish the old popular fea- 
tures ; the bloody head, the clown whose jokes interrupt his 
tragedies and are filled with allusions to contemporary events 
which have no bearing on the play, (cf. the doorkeeper’s jokes 
about the trial of the Jesuit Garnet in Macbeth). The better 
educated part of the audience probably despised the laughter 
raised by the gravedigger’s reference in Hamlet to a well-known 
pub, just as Ben Jonson despised Shakespeare’s anachronisms. 
Professor Schiicking shows how many things become clear once 
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we remember that Shakespeare wrote for naive audiences. 

Modern drama pretends that no spectators are present; 
Shakespeare’s stage was surrounded by the audience on three 
sides, and, consequently, dramatic devices which to us seem 
clumsy, then seemed natural. The relation between actors and 
audience was utterly different. The monologue was a means 
of explaining the character to the audience ; it was not an at- 
tempt at psychological realism. Thus we often find Shakes- 
peare’s characters expressing frankly harsh views of themselves. 
Iago, in that speech which prompted Coleridge to such subtleties 
of interpretation, calls himself a villain ; Lady Macbeth calls her 
intentions ‘‘fell,’’ her actions ‘‘cruelty’’ ; Edmund tells us he 
is “‘rough and lecherous’’ ; Cloten dwells upon the villainous 
orders he has given, and Shakespeare’s good characters ex- 
pound themselves in a similar manner ; Cordelia describes her- 
self in language only natural in the vain, yet vain she is certainly 
not meant to be ; Brutus asserts that it is an honour to be slain 
by a man so fine as he (V.I. 59), yet he is not meant to be a 
boaster ; Cæsar expatiates on his greatness to such a pitch that 
it is difficult for a modern actor not to make him a braggart, 
and Brandes has even asserted that this is the characteristic 
Shakespeare intended him to possess ! 

But Iago and Cloten are not to be taken as cynics because 
they describe their behaviour as ‘‘knavery’’ or ‘‘villainy.”’ 
These speeches are not pieces of psychological realism, but 
indications to the audience how these characters are to be 
judged. They resemble those scrolls which, in primitive pic- 
tures, proceed out of the mouths of the figures in them, in- 
scribed with the legend: “ʻI am,’’ etc. And from this follows 
an important critical principle, that if we wish to know how 
Shakespeare himself wanted his characters to be understood, 
we must in every case attend closely to what they say about 
themselves. These utterances are a far more direct and naive 
expression of the dramatist’s intentions than our modern dra- 
matic technique allows—that is what puzzles commentators. 
Equally striking, too, is the way Shakespeare makes their vil- 
lains do justice to the nobility of his victims. Oliver, who tries 
to murder his brother, speaks of Orlando as ‘‘full of noble 
desire, of all sorts enchantingly beloved.’’ It is not thus that 
murderers speak of those thev hate. Edmund praises Edgar ; 
Tago, though he suspects Othello of seducing his wife, says 
that the Moor is of ‘‘constant, loving, noble nature’; Mac- 
beth praises Banquo’s “‘royalty of nature,’’ and expresses great 
admiration for him. ‘‘We see,’’ says Professor Schiicking, 
“clearly that the villains in Shakespeare are not allowed to 
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appear as honest characters, even in their own eyes, and that 
the noble characters must be noble even in the eyes of their 
wicked enemies.’ Shakespeare’s art swings perpetually ‘‘be- 
tween an advanced realism, unfettered by tradition, which al- 
lows characters instinctively conceived to work out their rela- 
tions in unrestricted liberty,’’ and this submission to traditional 
practice which ignores the facts of life and character. One of 
the guiding principles of interpreting Shakespeare must be, 
therefore, to take literally, as plain statements of facts, what 
his characters say about each other, and to avoid even think- 
ing of such plain statements as throwing subtle sidelights on the 
speaker's own character. 

There is another point which is of the greatest practical 
importance on the stage. The plays are full of ‘‘set speeches’’ 
which were delivered at the audience from the apron of the 
stage. These are like arias in an opera, and should be delivered 
as such. Polonius’ farewell speech of advice to Laertes is 
such a set speech. Its ripe wisdom and dignity has caused 
commentators much unnecessary trouble. They have found it 
difficult to reconcile them with the old man’s ‘“‘plentiful lack of 
wit.” Actors have been known to introduce by-play to sug- 
gest that Polonius is a bore and Laertes in a hurry to catch 
the boat in order to reconcile this noble and stately wisdom 
with the character. One Polonius actually pretended to read 
it out of a book, while Laertes expressed the most lively im- 
patience! But Shakespeare is clearly indifferent about break- 
ing the unity of a character on such occasions, and even in 
others he will suddenly change the point of view from the speak- 
er for that of the audience. ‘‘Done like a Frenchman: turn 
and turn again,’’ Joan of Arc exclaims in an aside, which is 
certainly an English rather than a French. view of national char- 
acter. The truth is, the Elizabethans did not passionately care 
for consistency in character drawing. They did not value it as 
we do. Nothing is more common in Elizabethan drama than 
to find different conceptions of the same character in different 
scenes. When Shakespeare made Hamlet, after speaking 
with his father’s ghost, refer to :— 

‘“The undiscovered country from whose bourne 

No traveller returns,’’ 
or the childless Lady Macbeth say : — 

“I have given suck and know 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me,’’ 
he never imagined he would set critics trying ingeniously to 
explain away these contradictions. Gervinus says Hamlet is not 
inconsistent because Shakespeare’s ghosts are not real ghosts. 
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*‘He has made a ghost appear to his Hamlet,’’ says Vischer, 
*‘and forgets this in the monologue. But he forgets it, because 
here the important thing is the fear which Hamlet experiences 
in allowing his imagination to dwell on the idea of that terra 
incognita; and yet he only half forgets it, because Hamlet’s 
fear, after all, is that of a mentally deficient person, and, more- 
over, agrees with the popular belief.’ What do you make of 
that? Such are the tangles commentators weave in explain- 
ing what needs no explanation. Goethe was right when he said 
to Eckermann : ““The poet on every occasion makes his charac- 
ters say what is effective, right, and appropriate to the situation, 
without troubling over much to reflect whether the words may 
not possibly conflict with some other passage.”’ 

Another cause of the disagreements between character and 
motive, in which commentators have hunted for hidden mean- 
ings, is the fact that Shakespeare usually borrowed his plots, 
or took his stories ready made. Having done that, he developed 
the emotional life of his characters to a pitch far beyond what 
was consonant with the crude framework of the plot or story. 
As Professor Schiicking says, ‘‘It is a necessary aspect of the 
emotional trend of his creative activity which makes him in- 
clined at all times to build impulsively at once in marble . . . 
rather than to spend a lot of time over the dry calculations of a 
ground-plan and the erection of a scaffolding.’ Character 
Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays is not a book of zesthetic criti- 
cism, but it is an important book. It clears the ground for 
true appreciation. It convinces one that Shakespeare’s art is 
one of clear precise statements, relying constantly on primitive 
methods which we must recognize as such, if we want to under- 
stand what he wanted to convey to his audience. | 

The less complicated and the more natural, therefore, the 
solution of the difficulties we attempt, the more we endeavour 
to make the given ideas suffice for an explanation, the fewer 
the unexpressed ideas we introduce, the greater is the proba- 
bility that we shall hit upon the correct meaning—that is to say, 
the meaning intended by Shakespeare himself. We are justi- 
fied, as a rule, in adding a motive only when no sense results 
without it. And whether a sense results must be ascertained 
from the point of view not of our time but of the Elizabethan age 
and in connexion with the whole of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
activity. Here the necessitv of literary research comes in. 

Professor Schiicking, I think, has said the last word on mat- 
ters which have provoked more ingenuity and imagination tham 
good sense in Shakespearean critics. 


DESMOND MACCARTHY. 
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A FRENCH COSMOPOLITAN 


Pierre Trahard, La Jeunesse de Prosper Mérimée, 1803—1834, 
(2 vols., Editions Champion, 6ojrs.). 


This is the sort of book which, despite the Ruhr, the Saar, 
the Rhine, the black troops, or what you will, makes us re- 
spect the French. Here are seven hundred and fifty closely- 
written pages, devoted to the physical and spiritual pilgrimage 
of Prosper Mérimée until his thirty-first year. The author shows 
no particular enthusiasm for his achievement. ‘‘This book,” 
he writes in the preface, ‘‘has no ambition beyond marking a 
stage. It is impossible at the present time to write a daily 
biography of Mérimée. Too many obscurities subsist in his 
life ; too many documents are lacking to the historian. Thus, 
in the course of my journey, I have raised many small problems 
which I have not-solved. It is the bitter pleasure of criticism 
never to attain its end completely and to leave the reader un- 
satisfied, and, perhaps, the only useful purpose of this book 
will be to encourage new researches.’ How long does M. 
Trahard expect the final life of Mérimée to be? Nor has M. 
Trahard rendered the filling up of his two volumes any the 
easier by his dislike of talking scandal. ‘‘Ensuite je crois que la 
pudeur doit avoir sa place dans la littérature comme dans les 
moeurs, et si je nat pas tout dit sur George Sand, sur Madame 
Lacoste ou sur Mme. Delessert c'est volontairement.” Nor 
would it have been very easy for him to have said everything 
had he been so disposed, for as he truly writes: ‘‘D’abord les 
documents, qu’tl eût les plus appréciés, c’est à dire ses innom- 
brables lettres nous sont parvenues dans un déplorable état. Au- 
cune de ses correspondances n’a été, je crois, publiée intégrale- 
ment: qu’il s'agisse de Fenny Dacquin, de Stendhal, 
de Jaubert de Passa, de Sutton Sharpe, de Requien, de Gobin- 
eau, les maquillages et les mutilations, ĵ’allais dire les profana- 
tions ne se comptent plus. Des mains adroites ou capricieuses 
ont changé les dates, rogné, coupé, supprimé . . . , des editeurs 
sans scrupule ont pris avec le texte des libertés étranges.” . . , 
Further, M. Trahard is not boiling over with enthusiasm for 
his subject. ‘Fe... dois... une confession; lorsque 7’al 
abordé cette étude Mérimée ne m’était pas sympathique. 
Pourquoi le fréquenter alors? Parcequ’il n’est pas bon d'aller 
toujours vers ceux qui nous sont chers et qui nous font écho à 
notre chant antérieur : parceque les autres nous arrachent à nous- 
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mêmes, nous imposent des disciplines insoupconnées ; nous 
forcent à contempler le monde avec les yeux non prévénus, àù 
embrasser des idées, qui sans eux, nous resteraient étranges.” 
This is, indeed, a noble confession to make before embarking 
on this “‘temérane étude” extending to seven hundred and fifty 
pages, and covering but thirty years of its hero’s life. 

But in truth, Mérimée, though himself the tersest and least 
emphatic of writers, lends himself to this detailed treatment. 
For not only did he cover up his writings with every mystery, 
but he was a man of enormous erudition, a nineteenth century 
encyclopzedist, who gathered honey for his beehive everywhere. 
As M. Trahard truly remarks . . . Mérimée conduit loin. Pour 
connaître sa jeunesse, il faudrait pénétrer la XVIIIe siècle et 
la XIXe siècle, dont il participe également: savoir l'anglais, 
espagnol, un peu d'allemand, un peu d’italien, quelques dia- 
lectes français et étrangers; devenir tour à tour archéologue, 
chroniqueur, historien, dramaturge, critique, nouvelliste, ro- 
mancier, philologue, moraliste . . . être imbu des littératures 
étrangères, étudier à la fois notre XIVe siècle et notre XVIe 
siècle, où il cherche les inspirations : être au courant des moeurs 
exotiques les plus variées, comme les moeurs parisiennes de la 
Restauration et de la Monarchie de fuillet, bref, posséder cet 
esprit, si non universel, du moins international, qui fut le sien.” 
This is well said and M. Trahard possesses the necessary quali- 
fications. His scholarship seems infinite ; the Spanish and the 
Elizabethan drama, the mediaeval chronicles, Goethe, Schiller 
and the eighteenth century, all are equally at his finger’s end. 
He is able to trace down every vestige of an idea to the source 
where Mérimée found it. At times the man Mérimée may get 
almost hidden under the learning, but if the seven hundred and 
fifty pages are read, the reader will carry something away with 
him. Nor can we be said not to follow Mérimée into his private 
life. M. Trahard devotes a great deal of time to reconstituting 
his life with his friends, often greater men than himself, Stendhal, 
Balzac, and de Musset, and he pursues with lynx-like enthusiasm 
his travels abroad, especially in Spain and England. His Eng- 
lish travels will particularly attract English readers, especially 
his enthusiasm over the Athenzeum Club, an institution that 
seems to have fallen off in the last hundred years. Where now 
are its ‘‘salles immenses bien chauffées et bien éclairées, salon 
magnifiquement décoré, bibliothéque, cigare-divan, canopés 
élastiques, bergères à oreilles”? Where is “‘le restaurant, qu 
est sans rival, le vin qui est excellent, les diners qui sont à un 
prix dérisoire? Où sont les neiges d'antan?” 

Mérimée was that delightful compound, the scholarly man of 
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the world. In this life the scholar is rather to the fore, be- 
cause M. Trahard is himself a scholar and an excellent critic. 
It is the literary youth of Mérimée of which we read. And he 
was a curious mixture. A leader of the Romantic movement, 
soaked with the cosmopolitan enthusiasm of the Romantics, with 
his passion for Shakespeare, Goethe, Lope de Vega, and Calder- 
son, he was eighteenth century in his atheism, his absence of 
royalist sentimentality, his cynicism and his terseness. He was 
finally to abandon Romanticism altogether and become one of 
the parents of modern realism. But even such twopence col- 
oured exotics as “Le Théatre de Clara Gazul’’ and ‘‘La 
Facquerie’’ which he read aloud to admiring circles of Romantics 
are not the real thing. In one of the most interesting chapters of 
his book M. Trahard analyses carefully “La Chronique du 
Règne de Charles IX” and proves convincingly, if subtly, that 
its affinities are with Diderot not with Walter Scott. It could 
not well be otherwise for Mérimée liked above all things le 
style sec, the absence of extravagance. This made him a gentle- 
man and a man of the world in his private life and a bad Ro- 
mantic in literature. He links up with Stendhal and Benjamin 
Constant, with one side of de Musset and with Gerard de 
Nerval, writers who were all founded on a sure eighteenth cen- 
tury basis. But his absence of religious sense differentiates him 
from Musset and Nerval and makes him, by the time he comes 
to die, something of an anachronism. M. Trahard finds that he 
lacks imagination, and thinks him too French. ‘‘Esprit vif et 
pondéré,’’ he writes, ““dme prise de clarté et de mésure, nature 
raisonnable et ratsonneuse, bref, artiste sans élan à qui manque 
le sens de l'infini et du mystère, c'est à dire cette poésie que les 
Anglo-Saxons, les slaves et les orientaux s’étonnent de ne pas 
rencontrer chez nous, tel il est a l’heure où précisement d’incom- 
parables génies acclimatent cette poésie en France.” Certainly 
Mérimée was an intellectual author, one who wrote with the head 
rather than the spirit. But M. Trahard’s judgment is harsh. 
For it was Mérimée as much as any man who, during his youth, 
popularized with his countrymen Lope and Shakespeare, and in 
his riper age made known the dreamers of Russia. This is the 
paradox of Mérimée. He is a problem difficult to solve. All 
the materials of the Romantic movement went to make of him a 
classic. And another paradox is associated with him. Though 
he appears to M. Trahard, who is not particularly friendly to 
Romanticism, too dry and French, he is, probably, more ad- 
mired abroad than in his own country. Altogether, this shy 
Don Juan, this cynical exotic, this frivolous scholar, this cold 
Romantic, this outrageous moralist, offers us such a 
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sheaf of contradictions as we shall find nowhere else. 
M. Trahard’s seven hundred and fifty pages are not 
too many for the purposes of drawing this puzzling 
figure. His elaborate analyses of every book Mérimée wrote 
till his thirty-second year may occasionally grow tedious in the 
course of reading, but we rise up filled with a desire to devote 
our days and nights to Mérimée till we have become as learned 
as his biographer, and, surely, this is one of the chief functions 
of biography. Nor will our time be wasted, for Mérimée was 
one of those great artists in a small way. He belongs not to 
the Hugos and the Balzacs of this world, but to the slighter and 
more perfect figures, who have given us ‘‘La Princesse de 
Cleves,” ‘‘Maron Lescault,’’ and ‘‘Adolphe.’’ 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


CAVIARE FOR EVERYBODY 


The Soul of Wit, by George Rostrevor Hamilton, (Heinemann, 
7/6 net). 


That an anthology of epigrams should be preceded by so 
banal a preface is, perhaps, the conscious act of a gourmet 
of wit, but it is doubtful if the majority of readers will relish the 
wine the better for Mr. Hamilton’s dry biscuits. With but. 
slight variations he has condensed the Rev. H. P. Dodd’s 
essay, to which, however, he acknowledges his particular in- 
debtedness. He is at one with the divine in resenting the too 
ready homage paid to Martial; the same delicacy of stomach 
cries out, in very similar words, against Herrick’s unpleasant- 
ness; and, when he touches on the relation of epigrammatic 
to lyric poetry, Mr. Hamilton shows no finer sensibility than 
his predecessor. 

Many of his statements are certainly beyond dispute. No 
one will deny that “‘some of the greatest poets have been in- 
ferior epigrammatists,’’ nor would one quarrel with his qualifi- 
cations: ‘“‘First, and most obvious, brevity. . . . Secondly, the 
qualities of conciseness and finality,’’ but the next page (p. 13), 
where he discusses the contiguous extremes of the epigram, is 
largely rubbish. To say that “‘it has the calculation of rhetoric 
rather than the abandonment of lyric,’’ and to emphasize this 
by adding, ‘‘it considers every word, distributing the weight of 
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sound, the emphasis of accent, so that every word may tell, and 
the force be concentrated, or at least maintained, at the close,’’ 
is to display a lamentable ignorance of the essential qualities of 
lyric poetry. Had the Rev. Dodd, writing in 1870, expressed 
these opinions one might have forgiven him as a man blinded 
by the fire of Byron, Shelley, and Keats ; but fifty years’ ex- 
ploitation of lyrical abandonment should have given a modern 
anthologist a more perspective view of the reason for the epi- 
gram’s importance and have done something to show that wit, 
far from being antipathetic to lyricism, has often given to it an 
added virility and grace. 

One has only to read Donne or the poets of the seventeenth 
century to appreciate this truth. Their capacity for the emo- 
tional experience of thought found its most apt expression when 
their awareness was invigorated by the very qualities which, in 
a lesser mode, give force to an epigram. Mr. Hamilton’s ad- 
mission that ‘ʻa lyrical poem is often epigrammatic, and it is im- 
possible, sometimes, to say with authority whether an epigram- 
matic poem is an epigram,’’ is a quasi-contradiction of the pre- 
vious implication, and the doubt he expresses is already answered 
by his first qualification of ‘‘brevity.’’ Donne’s poem, The Sun 
Rising, is most certainly not an epigram, though as certainly it 
contains one, at least :— 

Thou, Sun, art half as happy as we 

In that the world’s contracted thus; 

Thine age asks ease, and since thy duty be 

To warm the world, that’s done in warming us. 
And this is but an example of a process which was elaborated 
with the finest results. As, for instance, when Bishop King 
in his ‘‘Exequy on his Wife’’ shows the same conceptual alacrity 
and achieves a great fervour of lyricism with his almost epi- 
grammatic analogy of death and battle. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Hamilton should not have shown 
himself aware of this application of the epigrammatic style, be- 
cause not only does it detract from the interest of the preface 
but also from the value of his anthology. Chance and precedent, 
it would seem, have played too great a part in the selection, and 
one wonders that the taste which excludes Dryden’s couplet, 

Here lies my wife! Here let her lie! 

Now she’s at rest, and so am I, 
as insolent, should not perceive the commonplace vulgarity of 
Mr. Priestly’s epigram ‘“To a Producer of a Recent Light 
Musical Entertainment.’’ However, Mr. Hamilton has shown 
himself catholic ; and, reading through his book, one is frequent- 
ly surprised by the fragile beauty of such lines as Landor'’s, 
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The grateful heart for all things blesses; 
Not only joy, but grief endears. 

I love you for your few caresses, 

I love you for my many tears, 


or such grace as lies in Herrick’s epigram “‘Upon a Gentlewoman 
with a Sweet Voice.’’ They are trifles, but in them lies the germ 
of great poetry which, in the hands of greater men, may, not 
infrequently, reach maturity. There are also a fair sprinkling 
of epigrams worthy to rank with Pope’s famous : — 

Nature, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in night: 

God said, let Newton be! and all was light, 
several good poems by such masters as Hood and Byron, and 
not a few examples of lofty fatuity, as when Sir William Watson 
trumpets forth :— 

Momentous to himself as I to me 

Hath each man been that woman ever bore; 

Once, in a lightning-flash of sympathy, 

I felt this truth, an instant, and no more. 

If, however, it should appear that too little attention has been 
paid to the anthology itself, it is because, in the opinion of the 
receiver, the body of the book is, paradoxically, better able to 
speak for itself than the head. 


JERUSALEM 


We have received a graceful Portfolio in art-canvas cover con- 
taining twelve views of Jerusalem by J. Benor-Kalter, published 
by the Pro-Jerusalem Society. These views represent :— 


Jerusalem from Mount Scopus, 
The Dome of the Rock, 

The Gate of the Chain. 

The Citadel. 

The Wailing Wall. 

King Solomon Street. 

David Street. 

Street of the Chain. 

Street. of the Chain. 

10. Tyropzeum. 

11. An Arab Coffee-House. 

12. Cattle Market at Herod’s Gate. 


The Portfolio is on sale at a guinea, and can be purchased from 
the Office of the Governor, Sir Ronald Storrs, at Jerusalem, and is 
issued for the Pro-Jerusalem Society. It is certainly an exquisite 
and inexpensive Memorial of the Golden City. 
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THE FICTION SHELF 


Martin Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis, (Cape, 7/6). 


The success of Babbitt secured for Mr. Sinclair Lewis an immense 
following outside the coteries; in golf-houses and city offices that 
book is still talked about and read and enjoyed by peor whose 
curiosity in regard to the modern novel would normally not range 
beyond Miss E. M. Dell or Mr. W. J. Locke. His new book should 
be equally popular, more especially as its subject makes it as fascin- 
ating as a patent medicine pamphlet. Everyone likes to know the 
latest medical ideas; Mr. Lewis can bring us all up-to-date, and so 
naturally and easily that we scarcely realize the amount of study 
which, as a layman, he has had to undergo for the purpose. He has, 
in fact, done in a novel what Mr. Shaw did in The Doctors’ Dilemma; 
he has made medical science at once the hero and the villain of 
the piece. But just as the conflict, which was the real theme of Mr. 
Shaw’s play, made it more than a mere dissertation on doctors, so 
Mr. Lewis only uses medical science as a symbol for ultimate truth ;. 
his theme is not the difference of opinion between one school of 
medicine and another, but the universal conflict between truth and 
compromise. As a novel, the book is a greater achievement even 
than Babbitt. 

Some novelists can create characters, but cannot set them in 
action; others can invent incidents but not credibly human beings; 
many have little sense of humour; a few can only giggle when 
Tragedy overlooks the scene; and it is rare to find one with the 
intellectual interests necessary to portray on one canvas the social 
panorama of our complex civilization. Mr. Sinclair Lewis, how- 
ever, 18 a good type of the all-round novelist. He keeps the many 
aspects of his art well in view, and is careful not to sacrifice those 
first essentials, the projection of flesh-and-blood characters and the 
devising of incidents, to that philosophic pre-occupation from which 
arises his main inspiration. Here are dozens of men and women 
of many social classes and types—University students, teachers, 
doctors, townsmen, business men, scientists—each one a vivid in- 
dividual creation. The most tragic is Gottlieb, a suffering genius of 
a scientist buffeted by the hard realities of a practical business 
world. On the comic plane, Cliff Clawson, a medical student whose 
farcical hoaxing of the University Board with a spurious celebrity 
obliges him to take his gifts of bright conversation into motor- 
salesmanship, and Almus Pickerbaugh, Director of Public Health 
at Nautilus, a prolific inventor of such slogans as :— 


‘‘ Boil the milk bottles or by gum 
You better buy your ticket to Kingdom Come’’ 


are excellent vehicles for Mr. Lewis’s high-spirited fun; these, how- 
ever, are subsidiary figures. The principal character is Martin 
Arrowsmith, whose career as student, doctor, and bacteriologist we 
follow from boyhood onwards. It is his struggle against compro- 
mise which is the theme of the book. We see him inflamed with 
passion for scientific truth ; marrying imprudently—Leona, his wife, 
is finely drawn—and sacrificing his ideals as a general practitioner 
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in the wilds; fighting plague on a West Indian island; devoting 
himself to research; and, finally, on the track of a universal anti- 
toxin. Symbol though the story is of universal conflict, it is none 
the less an epic of personal adventure, full of vivid incident and 
emotionally moving throughout. 


Harvest in Poland, by Geoffrey Dennis, (Heinemann, 7/6). 


Mr. Dennis has taken the twin themes of hate and evil and 
concocted a plot which, in its thrills and sustained interest, should 
excite even the most satiated novel reader. He writes not only as 
though he believes the world to be ruled by evil, and nations and 
classes and families and individuals to be devoured by hate, but 
as though the world’s one need is belief in the personal existence 
of the Devil. So downright an attitude is, at least, a change from 
the vagueness of many of the idealisms of the present day. 

Whether or not Mr. Dennis writes with religious conviction, he 
certainly writes with artistic sincerity. The story is told by a 
fictitious Emmanuel Lee, an Oxford undergraduate of sombre 
Plymouth Brethren upbringing who, though sensitive to spiritual 
influences, is no prude. He comes to the town of Lichfield where 
the tradition of a thousand years has placed the Martyrdom of a 
thousand Christians and where George Fox, as he describes in his 
Journal, was led by the word of the Lord to cry through the streets, 
“Woe to the bloody city of Lichfield!’’ Lee has a similar ex- 
perience :— 

“As I read in my book, behold, suddenly my voice was not my 
own but another’s; my lips were forming the words, but he that 
-gpake was far away in utmost heaven, and nearer than my own 
soul. Then, as I closed the book, for a flooding moment the veil 
‘of flesh was torn from my soul, over which there poured an all- 
powerful sense of sin; I tasted and saw my own wickediiess for the 
sickening horror that it was, and felt and beheld how I was part 
-of all sin; stuff of the essential evil of the universe. I was filled 
with loathing and horror. I could have spat in my own face.” 

Although there are many passages in this vein, Mr. Dennis avoids 
falling into mawkishness by giving Lee a sense of the ridiculous. 
The plot itself, which concerns a lost soul and the repayment of a 
-service rendered to a gipsy woman by Lee’s mother before he was 
born, begins when Lee takes a vacation teaching appointment at 
Birmingham. Occult warnings, the ecstatic vision at Lichfield, 
and a terror-striking struggle with a discarnate demon at a spirit- 
ualist séance enliven his stay in that neighbourhood. He returns to 
Oxford, is mysteriously engaged as a tutor by a Polish Prince and 
sees a good deal of night-life and vice in Paris. He motors across 
Europe to Poland, where, amidst a set of half-mad people, the terrors 
and dangers foretold at Birmingham gradually encircle him, until 
finally he is forced into a physical and hair-raising combat with 
the Devil himself. The plot it will be seen is, in some of its stage- 
worn details, a little melodramatic; the book should not be judged 
‘by that, however, but by the imaginative intensity with which the 
-scheme as a whole has been conceived and carried out. 
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Sizty-four, Ninety-four, by eee ottram, (Chatto and Windus, 


Here in this quietly written war story by the author of last year’s 
Hawthornden Prize we have again the details of trench warfare on 
the Flanders front with its sniping and bombing, liquid mud, 
shell holes and broken wire. Skene, an officer of the New Armies 
and an architect in civil life, joins his battalion at the three-hun- 
dred-years-old moated farm-house which gave the title to the 
author’s first novel, The Spanish Farm. He hears sung to the call 
for sick parade the words :— 

‘Sixty-four, Ninety-four, 
He’ll never go sick no more, 
The poor beggar’s dead l”? 


and is given as his first duty the settling of a dispute with the 
farmer and his daughter Madeleine in connexion with the men’s 
sick quarters. Madeleine appears in the story again later. Skene 
and the battalion pass up to the line and proceed, as usual, to vary 
the discomforts of trench life by sporadic attacks which, because 
of bungling at some headquarters or other, generally mean the loss 
of half a company or so. Mr. Mottram writes bitterly of the white- 
moustached old gentlemen who, to prevent the men from getting 
soft, invented those trench mortars and trench raids that only re- 
sulted in unnecessary bombardment from the enemy. The sto 
moves to the Somme and open warfare; Skene is twice wounded, 
and eventually is made a traffic-control officer. The novel has been 
carefully planned to exhibit various aspects of the war, Mr. Mott- 
ram’s aim being to let his selected facts speak for themselves rather 
than to make an exciting story out of them. There is a passing, 
but intimate, love affair between Skene and Madeleine which is it- 
self characteristic of the period. Not only is it an excellent novel, 
but it is a valuable contribution to the literature of those war- 
years of which the new generation knows nothing but what it is 
told or reads. 


The Monkey Puzzle, by J. D. Beresford, (Collins, 7/6). 


Take a conventional man—a country squire for choice; let his 
wife be one of those unconventional persons whose cardinal prin- 
ciple is to be true to their intuitions at all costs; introduce into the 
situation a worthless fellow with a spark of value in him worth 
fanning into something better—an artist ruining himself with 
drink and drugs will do excellently; let the squire’s wife try to 
save the artist: arrange for him to be seen to kiss her by scandal- 
mongering villagers; set the stage for a discussion of the affair by 
husband and wife; and let them become thoroughly self-conscious 
about their actions and their relations to the artist. What, if the 
artist is still to be saved, is to be done? That is the problem with 
which Mr. Beresford deals in his latest novel, and out of it he makes 
an excellent story as well as an interesting psychological document. 


J. W. SYDENHAM. 
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Intelligence of Chimpanzees 


Much interest has been ex- 
cited by Professor W. Kéhler’s 
recently translated book on 
The Mentality of Apes. For 
the observations and experi- 
ments were made with un- 
usual care by an expert 
psychologist, and under very 
wholesome conditions at 
Teneriffe. The net result is that 
naturalists must raise their es- 


timate of chimpanzee intelli- 
gence. l 
Great ingenuity was dis- 


played by the chimpanzees in 
solving practical problems, 
such as reaching a banana 
fixed to the roof by piling one 
box on the top of another, some- 
times to the number of four; 
or retrieving some fruit out of 
reach beyond the bars of the 
cage by fixing a small bamboo 
rod into the cavity of a larger 
one; or making levers for 
breaking boxes and bolts; or 
fashioning a spade for digging 
and a stick for fighting. The 
chimpanzees not only used 
simple tools, they made them. 
Not less interesting than the 
achievements are the limita- 
tions. Chimpanzees are inven- 
tive when they geta visual grasp 
of the whole situation, but 
they seem to have a very slen- 
der capacity for ‘‘image-form- 
ing.” They work cleverly 
with the materials that are 
before them, but out of sight 
is out of mind. Another great 
handicap is their poverty of 
speech. Perhaps a dog has a 
larger vocabulary, or even a 
rook. Though they were fora 
time delighted with a hand 
mirror, and were ingenious in 
finding other mirrors for them- 


selves, even puddles of rain 
water which they contem- 
plated with great intentness, 
they never showed evidence of 
getting away from the convic- 
tion that there was an elusive 
“other fellow’ through the 
looking-glass. Many were the 
efforts they made to catch him 
napping, but he was always 
too nimble. 


The Taungs Skull 


So far as we can gather, the 
skull which Professor Ray- 
mond Dart found recently in 
Bechuanaland belonged to a 
creature intermediate between 
anthropoid apes and primitive 
hominids. It may well be a 
representative of the common 
stock from which anthropoid 
apes and tentative human 
beings diverged. The remains 
which were found, along with 
other related fossils, in a lime- 
stone rock about fifty feet below 
the surface, consisted of the face 
bones and the cast of the skull. 
Among the features may 
mentioned the non-receding 
forehead, the absence of 
prominent eyebrow ridges, the 
humanoid appearance of the 
lower part of the face, and cer- 
tain approximations of the 
teeth to our own. There is 
evidence of a respectably large 
brain, but the individual had 
not reached the years of dis- 
cretion. The main fact seems 
to be that the skull of 
Australopithecus africanus, as 
the treasure has been called, 
has more humanoid features 
than the skull of any other 
anthropoid. It is a welcome 
link in a growing chain. 
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The Antiquity of Man 


The appearance of a thor- 
oughly revised edition of Sir 
Arthur Keith’s Antiquity of 
Man—now in two stately vol- 
umes—will be widely wel- 
comed. Many discoveries 
have been made since the first 
edition was published ten years 
ago; the links are coming 
closer together. In the first 
edition the Pleistocene period 
was provisionally estimated at 
400,000 years, and the Pliocene 
at 500,000. Now Sir Arthur 
Keith tells us frankly that he 
must reduce each of these esti- 
mates by a half! In spite of 
that, if we mean by the an- 
tiquity of man the period since 
the hominid brain reached a 
human level or standard, say, 
with an average brain capacity 
of 1,000 c.c., that takes us 
back to the commencement 
of the Pliocene period, about 
half a million years ago. 
But if we use the term 
“antiquity of man” in an- 
other sense, for the diver- 
gence of the hominid and the 
anthropoid branches from 
their common stem, we must 
apparently go back to the 
Oligocene period, far over a 
million years ago. 


Age of the Earth 


At a recent symposium of 
the American Philosophical 
Society there was an interest- 
ing revision of the available 
evidence in regard to the age 
of the earth. It does not 
strengthen our confidence in 
‘the majority of the estimates. 
It will be remembered that in 
the early days of Darwinism 
the biologists asked for an 
enormous grant of time since 
living creatures began to be 
upon the earth. It was felt 
that it may have required a 
million years to clothe birds 
with feathers and another mil- 


lion to endow the elephant with 
its trunk. And there were many 
weightier matters to be ac- 
counted for. It takes a long 
time to make a system of ani- 
mate nature on Darwinian 
lines. But the holders of the 
bank of time would not allow 
the biologists the big drafts 
they asked for. Lord Kelvin 
and others, from the physical 
side, argued backwards from 
the cooling of the earth and the 
sun’s annual loss of heat to a 
probable date for the earth’s 
consolidation, and the biolo- 
gists had to submit to disap- 
pointment. Near the end of the 
nineteenth century Lord Kel- 
vin allowed between twenty 
and forty millions of years since 
the consolidation of the earth, 
and probably much nearer 
twenty than forty. But we now 
know that part of Lord Kel- 
vin’s calculation was entirely 
vitiated by the fact that he was 
unaware of radio-activity. This 
can give to the sun, for in- 
stance, an enormous supply of 
energy quite independent of 
what is afforded by condensa- 
tion. The discovery of radio- 
activity has given iology as 
much time-credit at the bank 
as it desired; but the history is 
suggestive of the need for cau- 
tion. It also shows that the dis- 
covery of a new fact (radio- 
activity) may puncture the con- 
clusions of a genius. 

A favourite method has been 
to make a vertical pile of the 
sedimentary rocks and divide 
the total height—between 50 
and 60 miles—by the present 
rate of deposition. But the 
rate may not have been uni- 
form throughout the ages, — 
man has certainly accelerated 
it; there have been great 
changes in the elevation and 
area of the land that was 
weathered: and it is difficult to 
find a reliable starting point 
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for reckoning the total thick- 
ness of the sediments. 

Another familiar method has 
been to calculate the amount 
of common salt, sodium chlor- 
ide, in the sea, and to divide 
that by the quantity of sodium 
filched from the rocks every 

ear by rains and rivers, and 
hrousht down to the oceanic 
clearing-house. This sounds 
delightfully simple, but the 
ocean has had a history, with 
waxings and wanings, and the 
filching cannot always have 
been uniform. Moreover, both 
sodium and chlorine have, like 
other elements, their cycles,— 
changing their partners in the 
world-dance of molecules. Thus 
the sodium in solution as salt 
in the sea may be, and often 
is, recaptured into solidified 
form. It is plain that this 
method of calculating the 
earth’s antiquity is not more 
reliable than that based on the 
rate at which sediments are 
deposited. At the same time, 
we must notice that corrections 
can be made by experts, and 
the geological and oceano- 
graphical estimates of earth- 
age, like those of a horse’s 
years based on the state of its 
teeth, are reliable for defining 
limits. We can say that the 
earth and the ocean cannot be 
less than five-hundred million 

ears old, just as one may safe- 

y say from looking at the 
teeth that a certain horse is far 
beyond its teens. 

The astronomer expert at the 
American symposium went the 
length of saying that the 
astronomical evidence which 
can be furnished as to the age 
of the earth is practically nil. 
Perhaps this is going too far, 
since the astronomers have 
drawn some shrewd conclusions 
from the orbit of Mercury, for 
instance, and they can, at least, 
tell us that the time between 


the earth’s separation from the 
sun and its consolidation was 
very short compared with the 
ages between the cooling of the 
crust and to-day. 

Similarly, in regard to 
biology, our knowledge of the 
rate of evolution is very limit- 
ed, and we have no warrant for 
supposing it to have been uni- 
form. Yet we can say when 
Dinosaurs emerged and in 
what age their last rock- 
records occur, and how much 
evolution went on between 
these limits. We know the 
geological horizon of the first 
‘‘elephant’’ or the first ‘‘horse’’ 
and when their modern repre- 
sentatives appeared. But we 
can only sav that this or that 
process of change occupied so 
many feet of sedimentary de- 
posit, and the translation of 
that into time is, as we have 
seen, very precarious. 

What then remains? The 
surest method and the newest 
is the argument from radio- 
active changes. As is well 
known, the metal uranium 
transforms itself through a 
series of stages into a form of 
lead and the gas helium, about 
five per cent. of a quantity of 
uranium changing in about 370 
millions of years. When 
uranium, lead, and helium are 
found associated in a mineral, 
it is natural to suppose that 
the lead and helium were pro- 
duced by the disintegration of 
the uranium during past ages, 
and a determination of the re- 
lative amounts should tell us 
how long these chemical ele- 
ments have been in contact 
with each other. Calculations 
vary from 340 to 1,700 millions 
of years. We see, then, on this 
argument, which the others in 
nowise contradict, that the 
earth must be credited with an 
antiquity of at least a thousand 
millions of years. 
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Colloid Crystals 


Many years ago Graham 
drew a distinction between 
those substances whose solu- 
tions were able to pass through 
a parchment membrane and 
those whose solutions could 
not; and as the former includ- 
ed mineral salts, sugar, and so 
on, while many of the latter 
were of a gummy nature, he 
named them ‘‘crystalloids’’ and 
“colloids” respectively. But it 
soon became evident that one 
and the same substance might, 
at different times, belong to 
both these classes, and it was 
seen to be more correct to speak 
of the ‘‘colloidal state.” Ina 
true solution the molecules of 
the dissolved substance are 
separated; in a ‘‘colloidal solu- 
tion” they form little groups 
or particles. Such particles 
are too small to sink, too small 
to be held by an ordinary filter, 
and too small to be visible 
(though a colloidal solution has 
often a peculiar opalescence). 
But the colloidal particles are 
large enough to betray their 
presence by reflecting light in 
the ultra-microscope and to 
have certain peculiar proper- 
ties due mainly to the fact that 
they have an appreciable sur- 
face. In some cases the “‘dis- 

ersed’’ substance may be a 
iquid which does not mix with 
the dissolving fluid; in that 
case the ‘‘particles’’ are, in 
reality, minute drops. In any 
case it has been usual to sup- 
pose that colloidal particles are 
always spherical and amor- 
phous. 

Meanwhile, the study of the 
“crystalloid” state was advanc- 
ing in many directions, and 


especially important was the 
probing of the structure of crys-- 
tals by means of X-rays, as 
was first done by von Laue and 
the Braggs. They confirmed the- 
guess of the older mineralo- 
gists, that the symmetrical 
shape and properties of crystals. 
were but the outward expres- 
sion of a fundamental orderli-. 
ness in the arrangement of the 
molecules. In a fluid, or in an 
amorphous, glassy solid, the 
molecules are not ranked and 
filed; it is the difference be- 
tween a mob and an army. 

But when Dekye, amongst 
others, applied the new X-ray 
method more widely, he found 
this essential property of crys- 
tals, the orderly arrangement 
of the molecules, in the most 
unexpected places. Soot par- 
ticles and cotton fibres proved 
to have a crystalline structure: 
most remarkable of all, many 
kinds of colloidal particles 
were revealed as tiny crystals. 
For this reason, amongst 
others, it is now thought more 
correct to speak of ‘‘colloidal 
prepares: than of the ‘‘col- 
oidal state.” 

In a few cases it is easily 
possible to show that colloidal 
alia are not round but rod- 
ike. For, though each is in- 
visible, yet if many are turned 
in the same direction, for in- 
stance, by stirring the solution, 
a certain ‘“‘streakiness’’ may be 
visible, 

These minute crystalline 
particles of a colloidal solution 
must be distinguished from the 
rare ‘‘liquid crystals,” which 
are pure liquids in which the 
molecules have a tendency to 
arrange themselves in an order- 
ly way. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


MEDICAL NOTES 


Of Fatness 


The present passion among 
the fair sex for a slim figure 
would be more righteous and 
less ludicrous if it were prompt- 
ed by purity and cultivated 
with common sense. To be 
lean rather than fat is a com- 
mendable_ solicitude, wholl 
justifiable on grounds bot 
esthetic and physiological. 
Fatness is not only ugly and 
unwieldy, but it is usually ac- 
companied by a certain slow- 
ness of mentality, amounting in 
many cases to stupidity. And 
oftener than not, the stupidity 
is accompanied by irritability. 
The idea that fat people are 
‘‘comfortable,’’ as the common 
phrase suggests, is surely er- 
roneous. To the careless eye 
they may look comfortable, but 
they cannot really be so. Nor 
are they often ‘‘jolly’ as 
another phrase has it; for when 
they are not somnolent, they 
are usually testy. This refers 
to the fatness of the overfed, 
but there are many forms of 
fatness to which it does not 
apply. There can, I think, be 
no doubt that overfed fatness 
is far more common among men 
than among women. Fatness 
among women, certainly among 
young women, is usually a bur- 
den cast upon them by circum- 
stances over which they have 
but little control, whereas in 
the case of men it has usually 
been well earned, and is main- 
tained by gross and obvious dis- 
regard of the most elementary 
laws of intake and output. 


The Middle-aged Spread 


It has been said that the 
middle-aged woman acquires 


her ‘“‘spread’’ simply because 
“she lets herself go.” Her 
children are grown up and are 
flown from the nest, carrying 
with them her activities, cares 
and anxieties, leaving her, as 
her only interest, the pleasures 
of the table. There may be 
something to be said for this 
point of view in the case of 
many women of the leisured 
class, but in so far as it is true 
at all, it is far less true to-day 
than it was twenty years ago. 
But at best it offers a very par- 
tial explanation of the middle- 
aged spread, which is in reality 
a physiological matter. It may 
be intensified by carelessness 
and self-indulgence, but the 
law which determines it falls 
upon the just as well as the un- 
just. It is safe to say that 
most forms of obesity in women 
—for there are many forms— 
are definitely pathological; that 
obesity is in fact just as much 
a malady as rheumatism or 
eczema. It is only because it is 
so common that we have come 
to regard it as a slight varia- 
tion within the normal. These 
pathological conditions also af- 
flict the other sex, but far less 
frequently. The fat boy in 
Pickwick is a masterly sketch of 
an extreme example of a type 
which, in its minor manifesta- 
tions, is quite frequently to be 
seen, | 


Plumpness 


But there is a wide difference 
between the prudent avoidance 
of fatness on the one hand and 
the breathless cultivation of 
slimness on the other. It is curi- 
ous to note how in this matter 
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the pendulum has swung from 
the position it occupied in 1911. 
I take from my shelves a book 
published in that year by Dr. 
Francis Heckel, of Paris, en- 
titled ‘‘Grandes et Petites 
Obésités,’’* a learned and valu- 
able work which was about to 
be translated into English when 
war broke out. On page 502 I 
find the following sentence :— 
Est-ce par un petit complot 
tacitement préparé par la 
jalousie des autres femmes 
obèses. mais on ne peut recon- 
trer de femme qui ait la chance 
de posséder, non pas la mai- 
greur, mais une élégante min- 
ceur, qw'elle ne soit mordue du 
désir tenace d’'engraisser; 
which, for the sake of the non- 
linguistic brethren, I venture 
thus to render into English. 
“It is probably due to a con- 
spiracy, subconsciously hatched 
by the jealousy of the fat, that 
it is impossible to come across 
a woman who is lucky enough 
to be, not really thin, but grace- 
fully slender, who is not de- 
voured by the ambition to be- 
come fat.” My learned con- 
frère has mistaken the meaning 


of the portent. The ambition, 


was not the result of a complot 
on the part of the fat women; 
it was due to a much more 
primal urge, that, namely, of 
finding favour with the other 
sex. The Latin races normally 
like plump women; Jews, in 
common with other Orientals, 
like fat women. The law of the 
survival of the fittest operates 
to produce fat women among 
these races. The thin women do 
not marry. so that, in so far as 
heredity can determine it, they 
cease to exist. It is no wonder 
that the women of these races 
are anxious to be plump. The 
rule applies with less force to 
the Nordic races. but it still ap- 
plies. The Englishwoman who 


* Masson et Cie, Editeurs. 


is portrayed in the French 
comic papers as flat-chested and 
flat-footed is always a spinster; 
the Englishwoman as she ap- 
pears in Punch is by no means 
devoid of pectoral embellish- 
ment. She is not fat; neither, 
however, is she flat: she is 
comely in a womanly way, 
definite but restrained, Femin- 
ine fashions reflect masculine 
tastes. 


Emaciation 


In the light of these fairly 
obvious considerations, how are 
we to account for the present 

osition of the pendulum? 

hat is the meaning of the in- 
satiable craving after thinness 
amounting to emaciation, 
especially pectoral, which char- 
acterizes the woman of the 
moment? In emphasis of the 
explanation which I am about 
to offer, let me say that more 
than one of my surgical friends 
tell me that they have been ap- 
proached by women, both young 
and middle-aged, wishful, for 
purposes purely ‘‘zsthetic’’ to 
have their breasts removed by 
operation. The explanation 
then would appear as follows. 
The war evoked a burst of 
virility of such intensity that 
the least manly of men became 
a fire-eater, and metaphorical- 
ly ‘‘mounted barbed steeds to 
fright the souls of fearful ad- 
versaries,’? and the effort was 
prolonged almost to the point 
of exhaustion. Now, ‘‘in this 
weak piping time of peace,’’ we 
find ourselves in full reaction. 
The burst of virility has 
died down. The appetite 
for fire has vanished, and with 
it has gone the desire for the 
normal womanly woman. In 
order to interest the male of the 
species, the female has to be 
something unusual, esoteric, 
freakish even. Instead of 
tresses she wears shingles; in- 
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stead of dresses, kilts. Her 
lines are no longer curves; they 
are angles. She smokes and 
drinks and swears, thinking 
thereby to attract. This is not 
the anti-man femininist move- 
ment; it is the desperate 
angling of the woman for the 
effeminate war-sick man. Pri- 
mal conventional femininity 
does not attract such a man, 
any more than fighting attracts 
him. She is quick enough to 
realize this, and clever enough 
to put some variety and ‘‘pep”’ 
into the bait. The matter may, 
indeed, have gone so far as is 
suggested in Mr. Ponsonby’s 
‘Bushy Whiskers” article; to 
the point, namely, where 
woman is the aggressive hunter 
and man the fleeing hunted, 
but even if that be so it can- 
not last. The pendulum will 
swing, and when the bobbed 
and shingled of to-day are set- 
ting for the sere, they will have 
become models of Victorian 
propriety. ‘‘Male and female 
created He them,” and, in spite 
of occasional permutations and 
momentary absence of combina- 
tions, male and female they 
will remain, Aberrations not- 
withstanding, in the long run, 
it will always be back to 
Methuselah and the cave man. 
Another, and to the unsophisti- 
cated a less obvious, side to the 
question, but a very important 
side, returns as to our classical 
studies. The largest island in 
the Ægean is indifferently 
called Mytilene and another 
name. It was here that flour- 
ished a poetess whose verse was 
so meritorious that she was 
called the tenth Muse. She was 
also famed for activities of a 
different and less praiseworthy 
kind which, history tells us, 
have always shown a tendency 
to become popular after devas- 
tating wars, The importance of 
this reference lies in its appli- 
cation. 


Thinning Cures 


Those who are seeking after 
slim figures are casting about 
for some means by which they 
may realize their ideal without 
serlous inconvenience. My 
learned confrére’s book tells us 
that there is no royal road to 
the cure of obesity. He very 
properly deprecates the use of 
drugs, and insists that muscu- 
lar exercise and temperate in- 
dulgence in well-selected and 
properly-balanced foods is the 
only way. There is no doubt 
that people can lose weight and 
bulk by many different expedi- 
ents, but, unless the loss is 
effected on sound scientific 
lines, the collops collect again. 
But the sound scientific ‘lines 
are very inconvenient. They 
entail both restraint and com- 
pulsion; doing the troublesome 
things which ought to be done, 
and leaving undone the pleas- 
ant things which ought not to 
be done. Hence the search for 
royal roads. One of the most 
popular of these roads is that 
which is strewn with drugs and 
nostrums of many kinds. Some 
years ago the British Medical 
Association did some excellent 
work by publishing analyses of 
the majority of quack remedies 
then on the market. Among 
them were several ‘‘obesity 
cures,’’ and in the preamble to 
that particular section the re- 
port tells us that lemon juice 
and a common seaweed called 
bladderwrack, which is used in 
Ireland for fattening pigs, 
constitute the main ingredients 
of these ‘‘cures.’’ Like vinegar 
and some household remedies, 
the majority of them may be 
said to be harmless. That they 
may seem to effect their pur- 
pose in certain cases proves 
nothing, because the victim 18 
at the same time dieting an 
exercising care in other direc- 
tions. They are usually ridic- 
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ulously expensive, but other- 
wise free from offence, 


Thyroid Extract 


The same cannot be said of 
thyroid extract, which seems in 
some curious way to have pene- 
trated pretty deeply into the 
practice of the public. Thy- 
roid extract is in reality a very 
dangerous drug, and it is high 
time that the Ministry of 
Health placed it on the list of 
those which may not be sold 
save on a doctor’s prescription. 
The worst of the matter is that 
thyroid extract does cause some 
people to lose weight and girth, 
and when it does, it may seem 
to benefit them in other ways. 
But these people are in a small 
minority. For the majority, 
the drug is exceedingly danger- 
ous. This was brought home 
to the medical profession quite 
early in the life of thyroid ex- 
tract as a therapeutic agent. 
Victor Horsley removed the 
thyroid gland from an anthro- 
poid ape, and the animal de- 
veloped certain well marked 
symptoms. Horsley found that 
he could keep it free from symp- 
toms and in perfect health by 
administering five grains of 
thyroid extract three times 
daily. A certain eager and en- 
terprising member of the pro- 
fession, long since dead, im- 
mediately jumped to the con- 
clusion that a dose which was 
suitable to a completely thy- 
roidless ape was a fitting dose 
for a fat lady who was by no 
means thyroidless. The ex- 
periment based on this muddle- 
headedness ended dramatically, 
in the cemetery; and, as the 
victim was fairly well known, 


members of the profession have 
ever since been cautious in us- 
ing the drug Unfortunately, 
the public has not yet learnt 
a similar caution, and the 
present fashion for flat chests 
is driving many women who 
have heard that thyroid ex- 
tract is ‘‘good,’”’ to risk their 
health, and even their lives, by 
taking large quantities of the 
extract, which they can buy 
across the counter as easily as 
they can purchase treacle. The 
Ministry ought certainly to in- 
terfere. 


Scottish Douche 


Before the war I knew a man 
who paid an annual visit to 
Carlsbad because, he told me, it 
was the only place in the world 
where he could, by comparison, 
regard his abdominal protile 
with equanimity. Most health 
resorts undertake the cure of 
obesity. The vogue of the 
moment is the Scottish douche, 
which can, of course, be 
obtained in any large town. 
It is very much the fashion 
in Paris. The Scottish 
douche consists of two douches, 
one of which is hot, the 
other is cold. They are 
applied simultaneously, or by 
very rapid alternations, and the 
effect is to increase metabolism, 
in the same manner as massage 
or muscular exercise increases 
it, and with the same result; 
that, namely, of reducing super- 
fluous reserves. It causes the 
vital fires to burn more bright- 
ly, reducing the cinder to ash. 
It is a good measure for the 
overfed, but for most forms of 
obesity it is useless. 


LEONARD WILLIAMS. 


EMPIRE TRADE AND FINANCE 


Imperial shipping problems 
have recently provoked con- 
siderable discussion. Australia, 
after a few years’ experience of 
Government - managed liner 
operations, has decided to cut 
her losses and offer her fleet to 
the. highest bidder. Canada’s 
record as shipowner has also 
been unprofitable. But the 
Dominion, to judge by recent 
events, is by no means con- 
vinced that the possibilities of 
State intervention in ocean 
transport are exhausted. 
Though she does not propose 
any addition to her present 
State-owned merchant marine, 
she is seriously considering the 
advisability of subsidizing a 
private concern with the object 
of reducing freight rates on 
the North Atlantic trade route. 


Canada’s Grievance 


For some time there has been 
an impression in certain Can- 
adian quarters that the 
Dominion is not receiving the 
maximum benefit from the pri- 
vately-owned steamship ser- 
vices which conduct the lion’s 
share of the regular carrying 
trade between Canada and 
Europe. The Government late- 
ly appointed a special commis- 
sioner, Mr. W. T. Preston, to 
make an inquiry into this al- 
leged grievance. Mr. Preston’s 
report is a severe indictment of 
the policy of the shipping com- 
panies, which he accuses of 
having entered into a combina- 
tion which has damaged Can- 
adian trade by charging un- 
conscionably high rates and by 
discriminating unfairly as be- 
tween goods consigned from 
Canada and the United States 
respectively. To Canada 


abundant transport at low 
rates is indispensable. Her 
total exports last year were 
valued at $1,058 millions, of 
which the United States pur- 
chased some $413 millions. The 
remainder, valued at $645 mil- 
llions,—i.e., about 61 per cent. 
of the whole,—was necessarily 
sea-borne. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment may claim, further- 
more, that its policy of using 
its own vessels, for the most 
part not in competition with 
established shipping lines but 
in the ‘‘pioneering’’ of new 
routes, entitles it to ask for the 
greatest possible consideration 
from the companies which 
carry the bulk of its trade. 


The Conference System 


Unfortunately, the general 
tenor of Mr. Preston’s report 
is such as to leave with dis- 
interested observers a sense of 
exaggeration and lack of bal- 
ance, which may possibly create 
some amount of political preju- 
dice on both sides of the water. 
Mr. Preston’s opponents are un- 
likely to pass over in silence 
certain inaccuracies of fact, 
such as his characterization of 
the North Atlantic ‘‘Confer- 
ence’’—embracing the liner 
companies engaged in the 
trade—as a ‘‘combine,’’ and as 
‘fonly one section of the steam- 
ship combine now endeavour- 
ing to control all the great 
shipping interests of the 
world.’ Mr. Preston gives no 
satisfactory evidence for this 
charge, which is contrary to 
the plain lessons of experience. 
Most people are aware that 
shipping companies are of two 
orders: ‘‘liner’’ concerns, 
whose ships sail from adver- 
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tised ports on regular routes at 
definite times; and ‘‘tramp’’ 
companies, whose vessels move 
hither and thither over the face 
of the world, seeking business 
whenever and wherever it may 
be found, The former are 
necessarily organized as a rule 
on a larger scale than the lat- 
ter, with more extensive finan- 
cial resources, As their vessels 
are bound to sail at their 
scheduled times, whether holds 
be full or empty, the compan- 
ies naturally employ most de- 
vices known to the world of 
commerce for attracting and re- 
taining the maximum amount 
of cargo. On all the main 
trade routes ‘‘conferences’’ 
exist, which usually agree upon 
rates, among other things. But 
they do not act together the 
world over, as Mr. Preston im- 
plies, and a slight acquaintance 
with the widely varying con- 
ditions and interests involved, 
and the ubiquity of the free- 
lance ‘‘tramp’’ steamer, would 
convince most people of the im- 
practicability of such a world- 
wide organization. Nor do the 
Atlantic companies employ the 
much criticized system of ‘‘de- 
ferred rebates? by which the 
companies on some other routes 
endeavour to tie the shipper to 
the conference lines. 


Shipping Companies’ Defence 


The North Atlantic Confer- 
ence’s defence takes the form, 
therefore, of a claim that it 
uses no objectionable means to 
enforce its agreed rate, that its 
members compete vigorously 
with each other as regards 
speed and quality of service, 
and that, so far as the east- 
bound rates (the main subject 
of Mr. Preston’s report) are 
concerned, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s official representative 
on the conference is a consent- 
ing party. Mr. Preston’s accu- 
sation of unfair discrimination 


as between Canada and the 
United States is flatly de- 
nied by the companies, which 
assert that the rates are identi- 
cal for east-bound traffic from 
all North Atlantic ports be- 
tween Baltimore and Mon- 
treal, As regards freight levels 
in general, the much-discussed 
allegation of a ‘‘seven-fold in- 
crease’ on pre-war rates turns 
out, upon examination, to re- 
fer to the charges for harmon- 
lums and pianos as between 
1910 and 1924. Out-of-the-way 
rates of this character may al- 
ways be found by those who 
have the mind to seek them, 
but Canada’s position as a trad- 
ing nation will be enhanced or 
prejudiced by the rates exacted 
not for the carriage of pianos, 
but for such commodities ag 
wheat (to-day only 50 per cent. 
above the 1910-12 standard), 
flour, (85 per cent. above), and 
timber (130 per cent. above). 
In respect of these charges, the 
companies claim that costs of 
operation have risen much moro 
considerably; wages, pro- 
visions, and stores being about 
100 per cent. higher, while port 
and dock dues and the cost of 
handling cargo are from 200 
to 250 per cent. higher than in 
pre-war days. 


Impartial Inquiry Desirable 

_ The best interests of all par- 
ties concerned will clearly be 
served by a thorough and im- 
partial inquiry into the facts. 
Complaints must be met in de- 
tail, and in so far as they may 
be found to be justified must 
be set right. The Canadian 
Government has already de- 
cided to set up a special Par- 
liamentary Committee on the 
subject, before which the ship- 
ping lines have intimated their 
willingness to give evidence. 
The most obviously suitable 
body is, however, the Imperial 
Shipping Committee, which 
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was originally set up at the in- 
stance of the Dominions to 
deal with matters of precisely 
this character. The Committee 
includes nine Imperial repre- 
sentatives, together with three 
members experienced in com- 
merce and two experienced in 
shipping, under a chairman of 
exceptional qualifications. The 
Canadian Government has ap- 
parently concurred in the prin- 
ciple of such an investigation, 
and the North Atlantic com- 
panies concerned are more than 
willing to give the Committee 
every assistance; but in the 
meantime it is to be hoped that 
Canada will refrain from im- 
mediately carrying :out her in- 
tention of subsidizing a private 
British concern in order that a 
portion of her exports may be 
carried at uneconomically low 
freights, for it cannot be to 
anyone’s advantage that a bit- 
ter and uneconomic freight war 
should be started and financed 
out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers of various countries. On 
the other hand, it is greatly to 
be desired that the companies 
should take the Committee and 
the public fully into their con- 
fidence. 


Shipping a Depressed Industry 


Nothing could, indeed, be 
further from the mark than the 
impression which some people 
may have gathered from Mr. 
Preston’s report, that shipping 
is at the moment an industry 
distinguished by high charges 
and swollen profits. The Cham- 
ber of Shipping in its annual 
report for 1924-25 stated that 
“British cargo ships made 
little or no profit.” At the be- 
ginning of 1925, 781,000 tons 
of shipping was laid up idle in 
British ports, and about 
6,000,000 tons in foreign ports, 
of which something like 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons 


represents efficient tonnage 
which is in a position to 
‘‘swamp’’ the market whenever 
freights show a rising ten- 
dency. The British shipbuild- 
ing industry again has one 1n 
every three of its registered 
workers unemployed. These 
signs of depression are the more 
unwelcome since shipping 1e- 
mains a major British indus- 
try, contributing last year, ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade’s 
estimate, some £120,000.000 to 
Great Britain’s ‘‘invisible ex- 
ports.” The liner companies 
seem to be in a better financial 
condition than their ‘‘tramp’’ 
competitors. They do not, un- 
fortunately, see their way to 
furnish complete information 
as to freights. But as forty- 
five shipping companies whose 
reports were published last 
year—chiefly of the “liner” 
class—earned profits aggregat- 
ing £8,113,000 on a paid-up 
capital of £93.558,000—the 
return on capital being thus 8} 
per cent.—their earnings may 
be described as satisfactory, 
though not excessive. Many 
possess, however, substantial 
reserves which are invested 
outside their main business, so 
that the rate of profit on pure- 
ly shipping operations cannot 
be deduced from the com- 
panies’ accounts. 


Growing Dominion Tonnage 


Apart altogether from ques- 
tions of defence and communi- 
cations, the British Empire is 
closely concerned with the for- 
tunes of the shipping industry, 
in its capacity of the world’s 
largest shipowner. The losses 
of the German submarine cam- 
paign were partially made 
good by new construction in 
1919 and 1920, but during the 
subsequent depression ship- 
building has not kept pace with 
shipbreaking, and the United 
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Kingdom now owns about 34 
per cent, of the world’s ton- 
nage as against 43 per cent. in 
1914. Several of the Domin- 
ions have, however, appre- 
ciably enlarged their mercan- 
tile marine since the war. The 
following table, based on the 
Navigation Returns of the 
Board of Trade, shows the 
net tonnage registered in each 
of the most important British 
possessions as at December 31, 
1913, and December 31, 1922, 
the date of the latest available 
return :— 


SHIPPING TONNAGE REGISTERED 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


crease 

(+) 
Net or De- 
County of Tonnage crease 
Registration. Registered (—) 
on Decemer 31, over 

1913. 1922. 1913. 

Thousand Thousand 
Tons. Tons. 
United Kingdom 12.120 11.797 —3 
Canada — assesses 897 1.241 +38 
Australia — 436 483 +11 
New Zealand ... 159 102 —36 
ndia .oessessssasssse 108 137 +26 
Newfoundland 153 170 +11 
South Africa 17 —7 
Straite 

Settlements 86 87 +1 
Ceylon na .eseceees 10 12 +26 
Hong-Kong e. 62 166 +168 
West Indies ...... 71 47 —34 
Rest of Empire 48 91 +90 


Total Empire .. 14168 14.350 +2 


While the mercantile marine 
of the United Kingdom has de- 
clined by three per cent. since 
1913, the total tonnage regis- 
tered in other ports throughout 
the Empire has increased by 
about 25 per cent. Apart from 
the Mother Country, Canada is 
by far the most important of 
Imperial shipowners, Canadian 
net tonnage having increased 
by no less than 388 per cent. 


between 1913 and 1922. In the 
latter year, however, one-third 
of the total were sailing-ships, 
an unusually large proportion. 
Australia comes next on the 
list, though a long way behind, 
the increase in her case being 
11 per cent., negatived in part 
by a remarkable and somewhat 
unexpected decline in New 
Zealand’s tonnage. India, it 
will be observed, is less influ- 
ential, from the shipowning 
point of view, than Newfound- 
land or even Hong-Kong. In 
view of the importance to the 
Empire of its sea communica- 
tions the Empire has nothing 
to gain and much to lose by 
internecine quarrels or sub- 
sidized competition in ship- 
ping. 

Colonial Security Values 


The valuable index of secur- 
ity values which appears each 
month in The Bankers’ Maga- 
zine shows that on February 
19th, 1925, eight Colonial Gov- 
ernment stocks were valued at 
£70,193,000, showing a decline 
of £132,000 or 0.1 per cent. as 
compared with January 20th, 
1925. Colonial Corporation 
stocks displayed a firmer ten- 
dency, the eight taken by The 
Bankers’ Magazine being val- 
ued at £20,116,000. an increase 
of £29,000, or 0.1 per cent. 
Five Indian Railway stocks 
were valued at £20,412,000, an 
increase of £150,000 or 0.7 per 
cent. Five Colonial Railway 
securities were valued at 
£109,622.000, an increase of 
£1,663,000, or 1.5 per cent. 


EDITOR OF The Economist. 
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COOK’S TRAVEL SERVICE 


The outcome of over 80 years’ experience 


SEE 
PROGRAMME No. 31 


ENTITLED 


“SPRING TOURS 


D 


Easter Holiday Arrangements” 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Free on request from any Office of 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ltd., 


Chief Office: 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Coupon, London.” 


156 COOK’S OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Price Movement of Leading Empire Securities 
Quoted on the London Market 


Colonial Rate of Date of Prices of 1924 


Governments Interest Maturity tae es 
Highest | Lowest 


ee 
—_— |) oc rr a 
TT arr rT 


% £ s. d. 

India 34 |After 1931 684 | 614 | 69} | 68x |+4 5 3 0 

‘i 54 |Jan. 15, 1932 | 1044} 99 | 102 | 1014 |—4# 5 4 0 

r 43 1950—May 89 82ł | 89: | 89 |—4 5 7 9 
1955 

Ceylon 6 1936— 1951 1104 | 1054 | 108 108 sa 533 

Sudan 5} |By yearlydraw-| 1094 | 106 | 108 | 109 |+1 5 3 6 

ings after 1929 

Australia 6 1931—Mar. 1, | 107 103 104x | 104 § 4 3 
1941 

New S. Wales | 4 1942—July 1] S88] 82 | 86 | g5 |—1 417 9 
1962 

N. Zealand 4 1943— Feb. 1 | 914 | 824] 89 87 1—2 416 3 
1963 

Queensland 4 1940—Oct. 1] 874| 764| 87 | g5x| -. 516 
1950 

Victoria 34 1929—Oct. 1] 802] 77 80 78x 5 3 8 
1949 

W. Australia | 4 1942—Jan. 1 88 | 82 86 85 ji-l 419 3 
1962 

Canada 34 1930—July 833 | 78 81 so |—!l 5 0 0 
1950 

S. Africa 4 1943—Mar. 1] 913] 833] 89x] gg |—1l 413 9 
1963 

Cape of Good | 33 1929—July 1| 82}; 77 | 80 | 79 |—1 533 

Hope 1949 
Natal 3} 1984—Aug. 1! 83] 79 81 80 |—! 5 5 0 

1944 
British East 6 Sept. 15, 1956 | 1154 | 109 | 114 | t19x% [+1 § 4 3 

Africa 
Nigeria 6 1949—1979 115% | 1103 | 114 114 wa 52 6 
Southern 34 1930—1955 81 732 | 80 78x | + 419 Q 

Nigeria 
Southern 5 1934—49 102} | 98 | 100x | 100 5 0 0 

Rhodesia 
Gold Coast 6 1945—Feb. 15 | 115 | 109 | 112x | 112 § 0 9 

1970 
Sierra Leone | 4 1938—1963 89 84 87 87 ate 416 3 
Straits Settle- | 34 1937—1967 80 | 744| 80 | 79 |—1 413 6 
ments 
British Guianaļ| 5% 1942—1972 107 1004 | 104 105 |+1 5 29 
Trinidad 4 1917—1942 924 | 86 92 88x |—2 § 2 9 
Jamaica 3} 1919—Jan. 24 | 834| 76 82 80 j—2 5 1 6 
1949 
British Govt. 

Consols 2% | AtGovt.Option| 5834 | 548| 58 57x |—8 47 9 
War Loan 5 1929—1947 | 103 | 984 | 1018 | 1018 |—3 5 00 
Conversion 3} After 1961 80 | 74} | 792] 78x /+4 499 
Local Loans |3 After 1971 684 | 62% | 672 | 66ax|_.. 410 3 
Colonial Corporations aes ies: 
Calcutta (Port)| 6 1952 105 | 100 | 102 | 103 |+1 517 0 
Bombay (Port)} 4 1939—1940 81 784 | 78} | 78h | .. 6 9 0 
Johannesburg | 4 1933—1934 924 | 88 92 90x 593 
Montreal 43 1951—1953 94 894 | 93 93 5 1 0 

: : : Dividend 10%)| 176} | 1598 | 15 
Can. Pac. Rly ( 6 7 |155x]+4 6 9 of 


In calculating the yields in the above table allowa i d 
on redemption in the final year of maturity if guate l beles parand E Air 


quoted above par, accrued int i , i i 
allowing for rate of e E A is also deducted fron: the price of stock. tWithout 
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SUMMER DAYS AT SEA. 

Every Fnday (April - September) one may embark in the 
P. & O. India Mail Steamer (10,000 to 21,000 tons) at 

Redad Summer Return Fares with Reduced Hot 
Tariffs for Gibraltar (Morocco* and Spain): Marseilles 
(Provence and Rhone Valley) : Perfect Climatic Conditions. 
Travel at sea and ashore of unsurpassed interest. Tours from 
4 days in duration, with 3,000 or 4,000 miles of health- 
giving sea-passage at a cost (afloat and ashore) of Aboul £18 

(2nd cl. A to £23 (Ist cl.) For details apply as below. 
* (Gibraltar to Morocco by Bland Line). 


Tou Return Tares oo 38C and ce 
A Gibraltar and Tangier oe £36 
B—Gibralter and Marseilles ‘an On 

C—Gi braltar „T s. 


3 
D—Gibraltar, Melilla, ‘Oran 7 


~ Gibraltar, Tangier, TaD wea Marseilles | 20 

E T Gibraltar, Tan gier, Casablanca, Oran, etc. . op tes 

Marseilles, Al A giers, Morocco, Casabianca} Fares on : 
A 


po PASTURE, 20 BOOKS ON bie eg Picts 


Se 


i Í PeO HOUSE (F.H Grosvenor; Manager)14COCKSPUR ‘ST.LONDON SWI , 


IN 
CANADA 
& 
U.S.A. 


THREE OR 
FOUR WEEKS’ 
TOUR 


For your holiday this year get off the 
beaten track and go on a 6,000 miles sea 
voyage, and a tour of the New World, 
embracing a visit to Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, the wondrous Niagara 
Falls, Boston, and New York. 
This can be accomplished by travelling 
in @ mag ificent new Cunarder, in which 
third class accommodation has been 
specially reserved for tourists. 


The Return ocean oa rail fare is from 


£41-4-6 


Write for special thatthe: folder, giv- 

ing particulars of economical itineraries, 

sailing dates, and accommodation, to 

CUNARD LINE, Liverpool, London, Man- 

chester, Southampton, Birmingham, 

Bradford, Bristol, Plymouth, Belfast, 
or any Cunard Agent. 


CUNARD 


CHESS 
(By Brian Harley) 
Problem No. 24. By A. G. Stubbs. 
BLACK 


oa a a 
ENN 
anara" 
satan Di 
„Sim Bon 
ae 


“a an 


White. Black. White. Black. 


MORPHY. AMATEUR, MORPHY. AMATEUR, 
1. P—K4 P—K4 15. B—Ka2 P—KBa(f) 
2. Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 16. P—B4 Kt—B3 

3. B—B4 B—B4 17. B—B4ch K—RIı 

4. P—QKt4 Bx KtP 18. B—Kt2 Q—Ka(g) 
5. P—B3 B—R4 19. QR—Kı R—B3 

6. P—Q4 PxP(a) 20. PxP Q—B1 

4. Castles P x P (b) 21. R—K8(h) Qx R 

8. B—R3(c) P—Q3 22. QXR! Q—Ka(i) 
9. Q—Kt3 Kt—kR3 23. OxKtPch(j)Q x Q 
ro. Ktx P(d) Bx Kt 24. P—B6 Q x KtPch(k) 
11. QxB Castles 25. KxQ B x Pch 
12. OR—Qr(e)Kt—KKt5 26. Kx B P—KR4 
13. P—KR3 KKt—K4 27. R—KKtr Resigns 
14. Ktx Kt Ktx Kt 
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E.W. TARRY & Co., La. 
Goldand Diamond Mining Supplies. 


PUMPING MACHINERY. 
Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


IRON & STEEL BARS, STEEL PLATES, 
BOLTS & NUTS, RIVETS, ETC., ETC. 


HARDWARE 


BRANCHES: 
KIMBERLEY, JOHANNESBURG, 
PORT ELIZABETH, JAGERSFONTEIN (0.F.S.), 
BULAWAYO, SALISBURY (RHODESIA), 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 & 8, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


ENGINEERING WORKS, 


WITH UP-TO-DATE IFLANT, 


KIMBERLEY - JOHANNESBURG. 
(AUSTRAL WORKS), 


AGENTS for 
“EVANS” PUMPS, 
“HYPER ACME” PULLEY BLOCKS, 
“STAR” WINDMILLS, 
“BRUNTONS” WIRE ROPES, 
“LISTER” PETROL ENGINES, 
“TOLEDO” MINING STEELS (Rhodesia), 
‘““RANSOME’S” AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
(Bulawayo and Northern Rhodesia). 


Machinery, Tools, and all descriptions of Hardware stocked and READY FOR 
INSTANT DELIVERY at the above Branches on the most economical terms. 
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(a) In those days chess was more of a sport, and less of a science, 
than it is now. A modern would probably play the safe P—Q3 here. 


(b) Now we have the so-called ‘‘compromised defence.” 

(c) Q—Kt3 at once is stronger., , 

(d) The spirit of a master-player was once asked, through a medium, 
what was the best reply to this move, continually Poe by Morphy. No 
answer was obtained, but Castles is now considered correct. 

(e) Threatening P—Ks. 

(f) Too risky; Kt—Kt3 was best. 

(g) If R—B3, of course 19. P—Ks R—Kt3, 20. B—B7. 

_ (bh) A beautiful move; obviously the ‘‘blindfold’’ player saw the whole 
winning process. 

(i) The only defence. ; 

(j) Nothing could be more charming than this Q sacrifice. , 

(k) A desperate remedy, to bring his R into action at once. Better is 
Q—Bı, 25. P—B7ch Kt—K4, but White still wins by 26. P x Kt P—KR4, 
27. P—K6 ch K—R2, 28. B—Q3ch K—R3, 29, R—B6ch K—Kt4 (if K—Ktz, 
30. R—Kt6ch K—R2, 31. R—Kt8ch K—R3, 32. B—QBı mate) 30. R—Kt6ch 
K—Bs, 31. K—B2 and mates next move. 

Easter brings a plethora of chess meetings, as usual. Kent County 
holds its annual congress at Bromley, while at Hastings we have a Boys’ 
Tourney, and a match between our lady champion, Miss Price, and the 
Russian girl prodigy, Miss Menchik. These two are the Alekhin and 
Capablanca of their sex, in respect of style of play, and some fine games 
should result. At the same time, a big Masters’ Tourney begins at 
Baden-Baden, which will last a month. Our ex-champions, Sir George 
Thomas and F. D. Yates, will represent Great Britain against the strongest 
Continental] masters, such as Alekhin, Rubinstein and Tartakower. Thomas 
has just won the championship of the City of London Club, thus equalling 
T. F. Lawrence’s record of seven successes in this event. 


Solution of Problem appears overleaf. 


ACROSTIC No. 24 


‘“‘Best seller,” she, 
As you'll agree. 


1. Although no misogamist here is implied 

This certainly sounds quite averse to a bride ! 
2. Fine 

Line. 


3... . . “when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time 
Thy joyous youth began.... .”’ 


4. Here those great politicians, Pott and Slurk, 
Got in their finest editorial work. 


5. Paradise, when they’ve departed, 
Waits the faithful and true-hearted. 


Solution of last month’s Acrostic appears overleaf. 
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The House se Compete 


ATEVER may be required for the House— 
Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, Fabrics, China, Glass 
—the purchaser of taste and discrimination will find in 
Maple’s Showrooms—the largest in the World—just 
what is wanted at the most moderate prices possible 


Terms of Deferred Payment best obtainable 
Particulars and Catalogues by post 


FREE DELIVERY BY MOTOR TO CUSTOMERS’ 
RESIDENCES IN THIRTY-SIX COUNTIES 


MAPLE © CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W.1 


THE “AVERY?” NO. 282 IS THE 
OUTCOME OF A DETERMINATION TO 
MAKE REGARDLESS OF COST A PLAT- 
FORM TYPE OF MACHINE, SURPASS- 
ING ALL OTHERS IN ITS SENSITIVE- 
NESS AND ACCURACY, AND TO ue 
RETAIN THOSE QUALITIES UNDER 
THE MOST SEVERE USAGE. DEPA 
IT HAS PROVED TO BE THE LAST Ne 282. 

WORD IN PLATFORM MACHINE DE- ff PLATFORM 
VELOPMENT, AND A WEIGHING WEIGHING 
INSTRUMENT THAT GIVES ITS USERS MACHINE, 
100% EFFICIENCY. 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 

BOOKLET NO. 310, TO 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
TO-DAY. 


WRITE FOR LIST 304 


WeT. AVERY L°? 


SOHO FOUNDRY 
BIRMINGHAM 


CHESS 


Solution of Problem No. 24—Key move Q—R1 
Threat 2, QorRxQ. 


Black. White. Black. White. 
1. QO—Q6ch 2. Kt—K3 #1. B—Kt2 2. BxB 
1. OxR 2. Kt—B6 r. BxB 2 QxB 


. P—B6 2. Q—R2 

In spite of the Key being a double threat, this is a delightful little 
problem of that rare type, the Block-Threat; i.e., a mate is already pre- 
pared for every Black move, but White’s opening, instead of holding the 
position by a waiting manœuvre, is a direct threat. Quite new mates occur 
after ı . . Q—Q6ch (2. ay instead of R x Q) and Q x R (2. Kt—B6 
instead of Q x Q) andr. 6, released by the Key. 


ACROSTIC SOLUTION No. 23 
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NOMANRKAw< 


NOTES.—3. St. Nicholas=Santa Claus. 4. ‘‘Idylls of the 
King’’ (Tennyson). 
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The Budget 
The greatest surprise of the Budget will, undoubtedly, be the 
immense sociological experiment which it embodies. The 


difficulties in the way of this reform are most formidable, but 
they have been faced in the spirit of Disraeli and Randolph 
Churchill. The proposals made constitute the boldest, the 
most practical, and the most humanitarian effort which has yet 
been made to give practical effect to the dreams of Tory 
democracy. 


Mr. Churchill’s Triumph 


Mr. Churchill’s conduct of the Budget was, as would have 
been expected, comprehensible and clear ; and he arrayed his 
figures with a mastery which has not recently been excelled. 
But where he outshone the average Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and passed beyond the actual limits of his office 
was in the scheme of social reform which his Budget made 
possible. It is understood that this last scheme of co-operative 
insurance is the result of his own determination to see the lives 
of the poorest placed upon a sound economic basis. Mr. Lloyd 
George in the famous People’s Budget made a similar departure 
from pure finance by the introduction of land taxes and other 
political measures. Mr. Churchill went even further along the 
positive path of reform ; and his Budget will stand out as epoch- 
making in social influence and effect upon the future happiness 
of millions in this country. 
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Damascus and Lord Balfour 


The organized sabotage of the natives at Damascus, who 
resent French domination, must not be taken as relative in any 
way to Lord Balfour’s visit to Palestine, or as indicative of feel- 
ing outside the sphere of French influence. Wild rebels wanted 
an excuse to express their dislike of the French rule of Syria and 
caught at the first opportunity they got. This opportunity they 
seem to have been given by the French, who do not appear to 
have minded a row, and whose lack of organization was too gross 
to be wholly accidental. Be this as it may, no disturbance in 
territory under the Mandate of the French can possibly be 
allowed to prejudice a superlatively successful tour in quite dif- 
ferent territory occupied by the English : and the noise of a two 
hours’ street conflict in Damascus shall not blot out the essential 
harmony of the Jerusalem two weeks’ visit and ceremonies. 


Jews Here 


The truth is that some people dislike Jews. The strong 
racial characteristics of this ancient people do not readily yield 
under alien contact, and they retain elements of an immemorial 
Eastern civilization even alongside our most modern prototypes. 
Some of them, too, inherit an aptitude for business which is all 
the greater because it was exclusive to them for so long. The 
result is that they are serious trade rivals wherever they settle, 
and consequently unpopular. They seem to make the best of 
the country which they adopt, but to which (it is alleged) they 
never really belong. So people will often wish them away. Yet, 
illogically, the moment a home is suggested for them to which 
they can go, these very people cry out at their departure with 
the same vehemence as they did at their arrival. 


What Ludendorff Thought 


These enemies of the Jews go even further, they treat the 
desire to return to the Promised Land as if it had been manu- 
factured yesterday, and they speak as if Zionism was the pet 
prejudice of an English statesman called Balfour. How far 
from fact! Hundreds of years before Christ, Jews dwelt in 
Jerusalem until they were crushed by Titus and driven forth by 
Hadrian. This was the Great Dispersion, and ever since there 
has smouldered in the hearts of this fibrous and persistent race 
the longing to return. For 2,000 years it has persisted, and 
not till the Balfour Declaration seven years ago was the “‘great 
adventure of the return’’ even a practical dream. It came not 
because ‘Lord Balfour wanted it, but because the pressure in 
America, Poland, and Russia was irresistible ; and the test of its 
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value is this : That when Ludendorf, the German General, read 
the Balfour Declaration during the war, he cried out: “That 
may win England the war. It is the greatest thing done by any 
combatant yet. If only Germany had thought of it first.”’ 


Zionism Now 


How can any country which fought for freedom and self- 
determination in the war deny the plea of the oldest claimant, 
or ignore the wish for a home of the most scattered race on the 
globe? Zionism as an active policy has prospered for years, 
and why should we give treland self-government, and Latvia a 
republic, if we are going to prevent Jews returning to the land 
which they say has been promised them by their God. Our 
policy is not, as the malicious suggest, a wish to give Palestine 
lock, stock and barrel over to the Jews, but to give the Jews 
to Palestine. They are free to enter England and Australia, 
and can do so even on subsidized transport. Why, then, should 
they not be free to enter their own home? There is no question 
of all Jews, fifteen million in number, being dispatched, whether 
they wish it or not, to Palestine : it is merely a question of some 
Jews visiting and colonizing the land of their fathers ; and per- 
haps it is still more a question of all Jews, so intentioned, making 
it theirs again more fully in spirit than ever before. 


Lord Balfour 


So when Lord Balfour stood upon Mount Scopus—a part 
of the Mount of Olives—and inaugurated the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, like to many simple deeds upon this sacred ground, it 
was more than ‘local,’ as Mr. Garvin has illuminatingly re- 
marked. It was universal in its significance and abiding in 
its appeal to the idealism and imagination of the world : and the 
statesman of 76 who undertook the thankless task deserves 
more than ignorant obloquy and misrepresentation for divining 
right. His was a crusade and he a knight worthy of any that 
ever left these or any other shores for the Holy Land. 


India 


The Office of Secretary of State for India has always been an 
important one, and it cannot be said of late years to have 
dwindled m value. Its present occupant has, moreover, 
measurably enhanced its prestige, and it would be hard to name 
a predecessor of Lord Birkenhead whose influence has been as 
profound in the same short space of time, or whose regime may 
prove as salutary in the revival of confidence and the restoration 
of order. Only five years ago anyone could have become Vice- 
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roy of India, because no one of merit cared to risk his reputation. 
But to-day it has grown again to be a coveted office, and the 
Indian Civil Service is once more regaining its popularity as a 
career for graduates of our Universities, 


Our Duty 


This is, in the main, due to the fact that Lord Birkenhead is 
Minister for India, and that he is known to tolerate no nonsense. 
He is unequalled for force of determination and clarity of pur- 
pose, and throughout the Empire of the East his advent to 
power indicated far and wide that the British Raj could no 
longer be ignored and flouted. He has achieved this success 
without any public utterances concerning India with the Pori 
tion of one at the Indian Centre last month, but it can assuredly 
be said that, as long as he holds the reins, trouble in India will 
be at a discount, and it will not pay to bolshevize at our ex- 
pense. Yet Lord Birkenhead is no war lord or reaction- 
ary. His attitude on the Dyer case was liberal in its sense of 
fair-play and justice, and never will he be likely either to men- 
ace or to cajole. The essence of his sane control is evident in the 
speech to which we have referred, and which should be read 
carefully for its sobering effects :— 


Even more important, he felt, as he read the history of India 
and of the growth of the links between that vast continent and this 
country, was the fact that the Indian Centre was yet another evidence 
of a great partnership not to be construed in the terms of any legal 
document, equally not to be made the subject of mere sentiment- 
ality, but marvellous in its stability as existing between two 
peoples of different training and traditions, but in the main yet 
content to understand one another and to be attached the one to 
the other. He was not in the least perturbed because the smooth- 
ness of the waters was ruffled here and there from the existence of 
certain sections, both in India and in this country, who were more 
happy in exaggerating the points of difference between the two 
countries than in calling attention to the points of unity. He 
compared the numbers of such people in India with the vast total 
eee oes of the country, and he looked at the great record of 

ndian soldiers who had written with their swords the martial 
traditions of India on our Imperial history, When he looked 
behind the small fringe, the section making for mischief, whether 
in this country or in India, he saw nothing which caused him to 
fear that the majestic traditional historical harmony between the 
two countries was going to be disturbed, still less that it was 
going to be dissipated. 


Partnership 


Speaking more particularly to his Indian friends he would say 
that there never had been a question in this country as to the 
terms of the partnership. It would be a dishonest affectation if 
he pretended that the population of India, taken as a whole, had 
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reached the degree of political sophistication which would enable 
them at once to undertake all the responsibilities which, wisely or 
unwisely, had been permitted to the people of this island. Sub- 
ject to that qualification, and to that alone, it had been the express 
policy of the people of this country, of successive Governments for 
a hundred years past, that more and more the people of India 
should be associated with the conduct of their own affairs. The 
only clog upon that increasing association at the present time was 
that there were people of influence in India who were attempting 
to persuade their fellow-countrymen not to co-operate with us in 
placing upon them such increasing responsibilities, 


After this statement, expectations in relation to the Viceroy’s 
visit are legitimately high ; and much also is expected from Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech on Indian affairs in the House of Lords 
this summer. 


Stoke Poges Churchyard 


The famous ‘‘Country Churchyard’ has been in danger of 
irretrievable damage, and no one will learn otherwise than with 
pleasure that it has been rescued. Ten acres of adjacent land 
have been kept from the builders’ hands, and will shortly be 
conveyed to the National Trust. An appeal was made in The 
Times a year ago, and echoed in such far-away newspapers as 
the Schenectady Gazette and the Lackawanna Reporter : from 
these remote places, and others not easier to locate, came con- 
tributions to swell the funds raised at home, and the land has 
now been secured. The vendors behaved generously, as land- 
owners often do when good cause is shown, and the Church 
Council of the parish has, not only secured the land, but re- 
paired the Church, and set aside the nucleus of a fund to rebuild 
the steeple. It serves to show how usefully these new bodies 
may be employed. All lovers of Gray’s poetry, and of the 
Elegy in particular, will be ready to congratulate them. The 
fringe of Slough has drawn very near to Stoke Poges, and the 
price of building land seems to have risen to £500 an acre, 
though less than half that price was accepted for the ten acres 
now secured. The ‘‘solemn stillness’? which in Gray’s time 
was usual, may now be only occasional, but it is at least possible, 
notwithstanding the Great Western Railway and the motor 
omnibuses ; and the churchyard stands for ever in open space, 
which is a matter for general satisfaction. 


Gray’s Elegy 

We may provoke resentment in many quarters by saying that 
the Elegy belongs rather to poetry of the second class than of 
the first, but there can be no question concerning its great and 
sustained popularity wherever English is read. No other poem 
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has been so often printed, and learnt and recited both privately 
and publicly. Even of those who know it by heart, the name 
is legion. Mr. Temperley has just now earned our gratitude 
by showing that Wolfe really repeated the Elegy on the eve of 
taking Quebec, and did in fact say that he would take more 
pride in having written the poem than in beating the French. 
The critics have taken so many familiar stories out of our history 
books that we are o to have this one spared. The Elegy 
is not caviare to the general. If it were greater as poetry, it 
would probably be less popular. As it is, there are millions who 
recognize it as fine literature and who, like Wolfe, would be glad 
to have written it. Itis a unique tribute to its popularity that 
there exist no fewer than eighty-four parodies upon it; they 
appear in an American collection, and we are content to leave 
them unread, but parody is a form of worship, and no other 
poem has attracted so much ; so also is quotation, and no other 
poet than Grey has, in proportion to the amount of his writing, 
added to our common stock so many notable phrases which re- 
main ‘‘familiar in our mouths as household words.’’ Eton and 
Stoke Poges, though respectively great and little, take their 

roper pride in him. The Country Churchyard is no longer ‘‘far 
eal the madding crowd's ignoble strife,” but it is good to 
know of its being preserved as a rural spot. 


Culture and Savagery 


There are annually some fifty thousand visitors to Stoke 
Poges, and they are welcomed there. They see the place with 
something of the poet’s eye, and he has given them some degree, 
at least, of reverence for the scene. It is a feeling in the pres- 
ence of natural beauty of which no one should be destitute, see- 
ing that everyone has been eight or nine years at school. Yet 
every public holiday, the last being no exception, sees the 
owners of woods and other pleasant places obliged to close 
them against the people because of wilful and shameful dam- 

At Keswick, a fortnight ago, half a dozen youths dis- 
covered a Crested Grebe and proceeded to stone it to death, 
undeterred by the remonstrances of a lady who tried to protect 
it. This account, indeed, does the youths too much credit, 
for the Grebe found a shelter from the stones, and was hauled 
from it and badly mauled in a clumsy attempt to wring its neck, 
which went on until a policeman appeared and kindly took and 
killed the bird. The punishment of these youths was trivial, 
since they were summoned, not for cruelty, but for taking a 
wild bird. The magistrates fined them seven-and-sixpence 
apiece, because they had not known what the bird was. In 
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the same neighbourhood, a few years ago, a wayside cross, 
erected to the memory of a certain Bishop who loved and fre- 
quented that country, was twice thrown down, and then re- 
moved by the Bishop’s friends. | Schoolmasters cannot, of 
course, do everything, but they must inevitably take a share of 
the blame for vandalism and savagery of this kind. 


The Problem of Cancer 


At the request of many readers, we continue to discuss the 
problem of cancer, and are pleased to publish this month an 
article by Mr. Ellis Barker upon the subject. We hope later 
on to give an early and clear account of recent investigations in 
relation to sarcoma, which are of the highest importance ; and 
we here append the latest official statement upon healing by 
radium in relation to this disease : — 

Great symptomatic relief and prolongation of life, accom- 
panied not infrequently by ‘‘apparent cure’’ of the condition, 
are seen in many cases of malignant disease; but even though 
some patients have been in moe health for periods ranging 
from seven to 13 years, it would be extremely unwise to predict 
that any or all of them would remain free from recurrence in- 
definitely. The S of radium therapy has suffered severely 
from the irrational enthusiasm and unthinking expectation 
which so often attend the appearance of a new remedy; but, 
none the less, it is impossible to deny that radium is a thera- 
peutic agent of great, and in some respects unique, power. 
With increased knowledge and improved technique it may be 
hoped that the time will come when the word ‘‘cure’’ may be 
used deliberately and justifiably with regard to the radium 
treatment of a constantly increasing number of cases of 
malignant disease. 


The Motor Ship 


At a time when depression in the shipbuilding trade is com- 
mon comment, and orders for vessels have gone inexplicably 
overseas, it is encouraging to learn from The Motor Ship that 
the tonnage of motor vessels launched last month exceeded that 
of any previous month. But while England still builds more than 
half her steamers here, the percentage of motor ships built in 
British yards is diminishing. This is solely due to the fact that 
British shipowners refuse to move with the times, and that the 
will not build the more modern type of vessel. The full effect of 
this can be read in an informing article in The Motor Ship, 
where the limitations of oil-engine power are also illuminatingly 
discussed. The future obviously lies with motor ships, and it 
behoves each and all of us to master the essentials of the situa- 
tion, and the backwardness of British enterprise, as here set 
forth. 
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Learning to Read 

Several correspondents of The Times have made the timely 
suggestion that economics should be taught in schools, and read 
by such as have left school. Lists of sound and suitable books 
have been furnished, and it is truly said that working folk should 
know more of such subjects as ‘‘Capital’’ than they learn at 
the street corners. The raising of this question coincides with 
an outburst of activity in the direction of extending public 
libraries, by depositing boxes of books in villages within reach, 
and changing them as often as may be necessary. This idea 
is laudable enough in theory, and at first sight would connect 
itself with the other matter ; in practice, however, it takes for 
granted that so long as the things called books are circulated, 
it does not matter what sort of books they are. At a meeting 
called to support an extension of this kind, it was frankly urged 
that people should be supplied with novels, which was all they 
wanted, in the hope that they would come to read books of 
instruction. It is, of course, an unreasonable hope ; the novel 
appetite grows by what it feeds upon. The village novel reader, 
whom the libraries seem content to encourage, is a devourer of 
stories and nothing else, and he or she is no more entitled to be 
amused at the public expense than a cricketer or stamp collector. 
Most places have a Public Library Committee and an Education 
Committee entirely unconnected, which is absurd. The latter 
body should have the power of getting useful books into circula- 
tion to feed the appetite they have tried to create in the schools. 
It is misusing public money to multiply books—to use the recent 
description of a borrower—‘‘about young ladies and their pas.’’ 
A glut of novels has a deplorable effect upon the mind of the 
reader. A certain solicitor, having kindly interest in a story-gorg- 
ing junior clerk fresh from school, tried to indicate this. ‘ʻI am 
not saying they are bad books,’’ he explained in answer to the 
boy’s defence, ‘“but you read an enormous number, and I am 
thinking of the effect upon your mind.’ The boy, after an 
interval of bewilderment, said: ‘‘I don’t know, sir, what you 
are alludin’ to.’ Nor did he. This is not the kind of person 
into whose way novels should be indiscriminately thrown. 


Cui Bono ? 

The occasional visitor to ‘Cathedral services may be 
allowed to question whether those in command make 
the best use of their incomes. They are imbedded 
in ancient customs which only an outsider has enough 
audacity to criticize. To attend a Cathedral service, 
especially on a week-day, is to pass into the eighteenth century. 
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When the door is shut upon the choir and the verger has dis- 
appeared until he is next wanted, there may, or may not, be 
two or three who have gathered together of their own accord, 
and it seems incongruous to these, or at any rate has seemed so 
to one of them, that the few dignitaries present are not arrayed 
in full-bottomed wigs. The choir sings, not ancient, but old, 
respectable, passionless music, including the curious conventional 
survival called an anthem. The boys of the choir, who would 
be better employed at school, beguile the tedious intervals of 
the service, after their manner, and most of those who contribute 
either music or words have the air of being able to do it as well 


asleep as awake. It is worth something to be transported into 


such an atmosphere out of a busy world, but even a modest 
choral service costs at least £1,500 a year. Has any voice 
from within declared this to be no longer worth doing? There 
are occasions, of course, when the diocese flocks to the 
Cathedral and fills its vast spaces. There are also considerable 
Sunday congregations, but there seems no sufficient reason why, 
upon other occasions, the services should differ from those of the 
nearest Parish Church. 


Lord Carson 

We had hoped to publish this month an article by Lord 
Carson upon money lenders, but are holding this over until June. 
We also intend to publish in June a contribution from Mr. 
Philip Guedella upon the evolutions of fashion in the dress- 
ing of ladies’ hair, following Mr. Arthur Ponsonby’s recent 
article entitled ‘“Bushy Whiskers.’’ 


ENGLISH JUDGES (IX): 
THE EARL OF MANSFIELD 


Few men have enjoyed the via laeta which fate bestowed on 
Lord Mansfield. Throughout a long and busy life his career 
was almost monotonous in its continued success. He enjoyed an 
incredible variety of gifts. Of noble birth, handsome in face 
and figure, he was endowed with a robust constitution, a voice 
renowned for its silver music, a sparkling wit, a great intellect, 
an aptitude for severe study, a logical and persuasive mind ; 
and there was added the necessary spur in the form of scanty 
means, whereby he was compelled, being ambitious, to exert 
his utmost powers. Few have had his faculties and his oppor- 
tunities ; fewer, possessing them, could have accomplished his 
work as statesman and lawyer. He did, indeed, suffer mis- 
fortune, writhe under calumny, and show (though very rarely) 
meanness of spirit ; yet these vicissitudes but served to exhibit 
in more vivid relief the fame of his achievements. By general 
admission, he earned the confidence and respect of his fellow- 
countrymen and has sustained his fame with unwaning lustre in 
later generations. His good fortune continued to the end. He 
was full of years when he retired ; but he was able to spend a 
few more in studious meditation, and died on the eve of a mighty 
conflict, bringing in its train a period of anxiety, the full realiza- 
tion of which he just escaped. 

William Murray, first Earl of Mansfield, was born at Scone 
Abbey on 2nd March, 1705. He was the fourth son of David 
fifth Viscount Stormont, who, though the head of a branch of 
the great Murray family, was ill endowed with the world’s 
plenishing. William was sent first to Perth Grammar School, 
but was soon transferred to Westminster where he became a 
King’s scholar in 1719, and made many friends. From West- 
minster he went to Christ Church, Oxford, where he matriculated 
on the 18th of June, 1723. It was the English education of 
Murray which made Doctor Johnson abate his dislike of Scots 
to the extent of conceding that much might be made of a Scots- 
man if you caught him young enough. It has often been said 
of English Universities at this period that education had declined 
to its lowest ebb ; Gibbon poured contempt upon Oxford ; but 
then Gibbon hated everything from his regiment to the House 
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of Commons. He even disliked his family. Murray can be cited 
with a host of other witnesses to prove that our Public Schools 
and Universities have always given to those who really desired 
and deserved it a sound tincture of letters. Murray never for- 
got his school or University: and his desire to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey was born, perhaps, among other motives of 
his longing to be laid near the scenes of his early years. 

At Oxford he fell for the first time into competition with the 
elder Pitt, with whom he was to be in life-long conflict, both as 
orator and as statesman. In 1727 Murray won the first round, 
gaining a medal offered by the University for a Latin poem on 
the death of George I. In the same year he graduated. 

It was obvious that he must earn his living, and for a man of 
birth and small means the Church was, in an age already re- 
mote, a considerable temptation. Murray, who was, I think, 
a really religious man, was considering this easy way out, when 
one of his Westminster friends, Thomas, afterwards the second 
Lord Foley, came to the rescue and provided him with the 
means to go to the Bar. Nor did his leaning towards the 
Church prove in any way uncontrollable. He entered Lincoln’s 
Inn and was called in 1730, the year in which he proceeded to 
the degree of M.A., and was, thereafter, for a space employed 
in designing a course of legal study for the Duke of Portland’s 
heir. 

He did not by any means waste his time. He joined a debat- 
ing society and frequented the company of literary men. Oratory 
he practised at his chambers in King’s Bench Walk by the aid 
of a mirror and Alexander Pope. The result turned out better 
than might have been expected. A member of a Jacobite 
family, he began to associate with Bolingbroke and other high 
Tories. He was a pupil of Thomas Denison, who, in after 
years, was to be his senior puisne judge, and who studied law 
with diligence and understanding. For a young man, very much 
up to date and sophisticated, acquainted with the works of 
Locke and other philosophers, the rugged learning of Coke had 
little attraction. Bracton, who derived so much from writers 
upon Roman law, appealed to him with greater force, and for 
the Roman law itself he conceived a just admiration which is 
reflected in many of his arguments and judgments. He also 
studied the works of the great continental writers and the 
French Code de Commerce, at that time, in spite of its imper- 
fections, the most advanced system of mercantile law in the 
world. 

A man of Murray’s gifts was unlikely to remain long in ob- 
scurity. Through his connexion he obtained briefs in Scottish 
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appeals, and his first argument on such an appeal on 12th 
March, 1733, ensured him a succession‘ of these cases, so that 
he early obtained practical knowledge of a living and very 
learned system based upon the Roman law. In 1738 he was 
chosen to support at the Bar of the House of Commons the 
Merchants’ Petition against Spanish aggressions. He was 
thus plainly and on his merits marked out for promotion. On 
the change of Government in 1742 he took silk and became 
Solicitor-General. He entered Parliament as a Member for 
Boroughbridge and represented that town until he was created 
a peer. In 1743 he continued in office under Pelham and be- 
came a Bencher of his Inn. In this year, too, he was given the 
freedom of Edinburgh, in recognition of his successful effort to 
prevent that city being disfranchised as part of its punishment 
for the Porteous Riots. Throughout his life he remained warm- 
ly attached to the land of his birth and his predilection for 
Scotchmen attracted much comment, half humorous, half en- 
vious. 

In Parliament he proved himself to be the ablest speaker on 
the Government side in an age when oratory (if you liked it 
ornate) was in its efflorescence. He was often opposed to Pitt, 
to whom he was inferior in vital force and invective, but whom 
he excelled in reason, logic, and elegance. It was on these 
three qualities that he mainly relied, though despising none of 
the arts of the orator, and making full use of a wonderful voice 
which earned him the name of “‘Silver-tongued Murray.’’ Many 
of his speeches became famous: such as that which he made 
on 6th December, 1743, against disbanding the Hanoverian 
troops in the British service ; and another on the 28th February, 
1744, supporting the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act as 
a measure to combat the growing danger of a Jacobite rising. 
It was his paradoxical fortune that, by the support of such 
measures, he became insured against the temptation to revert 
to a family allegiance when the Young Pretender landed in 1745. 
He was destined, without inconsistency in his own career, to 
engage as prosecutor in the trials of the rebels in 1746 and 
1747. 

In the latter year he was one of the managers for the Com- 
mons on the impeachment of the aged conspirator, Lord Lovat, 
for high treason. His speech received warm eulogies from Lord 
Talbot, who had preceded Lord Hardwicke on the Woolsack, 
and also from the prisoner himself who attributed a ruling of 
the Lords against him entirely to Murray’s argument. He 
said: ‘‘I have since suffered by another Mr. Murray, who, I 
must say with pleasure, is an honour to his country ; and whose 
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eloquence and learning is much beyond what is to be expressed 
by an ignorant man like me. I heard him with pleasure though 
it was against me. I have the honour to be his relation, though, 
perhaps, he neither knows it nor values it. I wish that his being 
born in the north may not hinder him from the preferment that 
his merit and learning deserve. Till that gentleman spoke 
your Lordships were inclined to grant my earnest request.”’ 
This was a noble and generous, and I hope that it was to its 
hearer, a rather poignant tribute. 

Murray was opposed to the mercantile theory of trade. He 
was a Free Trader before Adam Smith, as he showed by his 
speech in December, 1747, opposing Lord Hardwicke’s Bill to 
prohibit insurance of French ships. He anticipated Bentham’s 
opposition to the Usury Laws in his great argument before 
Lord Hardwicke in Chesterfield v. fanssen, but these advanced 
ideas did not stay his political advance. In 1748 he made a 
great defence of the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, and in 1751 
another on the Regency Bill. Curiously enough, about 1750 
he was the subject of attacks on the ground that he was a con- 
vinced Jacobite. It was alleged persistently for some long 
time that he had toasted the Pretender at the house of a noted 
Jacobite tradesman of London. In the Commons his denial 
was unhesitatingly accepted, but in the Lords the Duke of Bed- 
ford persisted in moving for papers. Eventually, after a debate, 
in which the matter was thoroughly exhausted, the motion was 
negatived without a division. There can be no question that 
the charge was baseless. Murray was one of the first of the 
Jacobite families to realize that adherence to that lost cause 
was a folly which could only perpetuate discord and weaken the 
nation. He was, as Macaulay says, ‘‘The father of modern 
Toryism.’’ Nor did he lose by his acquired convictions. 

In 1753 he was concerned in an opinion by the Law Officers 
on the effect of the outbreak of war upon Government loans. 
We were engaged in controversy with Frederick the Great on 
the Silesian loan and the opinion given is one of the landmarks 
of international law. As a Law Officer in time of war, Murray 
had reason to make himself master of that branch of legal 
science. On goth April, 1754, he became Attorney-General ; 
but his tenure of office was destined soon to come to an end. 
In May, 1756, Ryder, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, died and Murray claimed the vacant place. His 
disappearance from the Commons was most unwelcome to the 
Cabinet and great efforts were made to induce him to remain. 
It is said that he was offered the Chancellorship of the Duchy 
of Lancaster for life and a pension of £5,000 a year. These 
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offers, if made, (which I doubt) did not influence him and, at 
last, on the 8th November, 1756, he took the degree of 
Serjeant-at-Law, and received the patent of Lord Chief Justice. 
He was sworn in before Lord Hardwicke at his house in Great 
Ormond Street in the presence of the judges and officials of 
his Court, and immediately afterwards the Great Seal was af- 
fixed to the patent creating him Baron Mansfield. He was 51 
years of age when he commenced the judicial career which has 
for all time established his fame. That night he was the guest 
at a great farewell banquet at Lincoln’s Inn, with which, as the 
rule then was, he severed his connexion on promotion to the 
Bench. On 11th November, 1756, he took his seat in Court. 

He soon began to take an independent line. At that time, 
many applications fell to be made by motion and a practice had 
grown up to call on the members of the Bar to move in order 
of seniority. This convenient habit had produced an injustice 
because it was rarely possible to dispose of all motions set down 
for the motion day, and, consequently, junior members some- 
times waited weeks fruitlessly, so that their clients were driven 
to brief senior men. Mansfield altered the practice. He in- 
sisted on ‘‘going through” the Bar, and would not commence 
again at the senior until all had been disposed of in their order. 

He did not by any means abandon politics. He was sworn of 
the Privy Council when the Duke of Devonshire’s Administra- 
tion was formed in 1756, but he refused the Great Seal. On 
2nd December, he made his first speech in the Lords against a 
Bill for releasing the members of the court martial on Byng 
from their obligation of secrecy. From April to June, 1757, he 
was in charge of the Exchequer, and on 30th June in that 
year he was admitted to the Cabinet, again declining the Great 
Seal. He was given (to a Scotchman how precious!) the 
Scottish Patronage. In May, 1758, he opposed a measure 
extending the Habeas Corpus Act to civil causes. 

In this year he had before him two persons whose careers 
excited public interest. The behaviour of Earl Ferrers, 
especially towards his unfortunate Countess, had become a 
scandal. At last her relatives took proceedings for habeas 
corpus. The writ was disobeyed and a question was raised 
whether a peer of the realm could be attached for contempt 
during a session of Parliament. The matter was brought be- 
fore the Lords on a petition. The debate was one-sided, as 
hardly a single peer cared to uphold Ferrers. Hardwicke and 
Mansfield both spoke against any privilege of peerage in such 
cases; and so it was resolved. A writ of attachment was 
crdered to issue and Ferrers came to Westminster Hall. He 
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sent a message to Lord Mansfield, who replied that, as to 
matters pending in Court, he could only be spoken to in Court. 
‘Later, the Countess arrived and ‘‘swore the peace’’ against 
him. The Earl did not give security until 27th April, 1757. 
It was not long before he offended again, for in August, 1757, 
he drew a pistol at her and was again bound over. At last a 
Statute was passed separating the unhappy couple, and upon 
this being brought to his notice Lord Mansfield discharged 
the recognisances. 

His connexion with Wilkes brought him into popular dis- 
favour. He was bold enough to allow information against 
Wilkes for publishing No. 45 of The North Briton and direct- 
ing the Essay on Women to be amended, during his absence 
abroad as the result of outlawry. Mansfield received many 
threatening letters but remained unperturbed. At last, Wilkes 
returned and moved to reverse the outlawry on a number of 
grounds. Mansfield took time to consider judgment but re- 
fused bail meantime. When, on 8th June, 1758, he did deliver 
judgment, he disallowed all the objections and then raised one 
of his own motion which he held to be fatal, and thereupon 
reversed the outlawry. Wilkes was then fined £1,000, com- 
mitted to prison, and ordered to find sureties for his good be- 
haviour. The Court omitted the usual penalty of the pillory, 
as it was certain that Wilkes would be made the hero of the 
occasion and serious rioting would break out. A writ of error 
was brought, but the House of Lords affirmed the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

Wilkes was the occasion for many decisions of the Courts 
upon Constitutional questions, and Mansfield was frequently 
called upon to decide them. In 1763 Chief Justice Pratt (Lord 
Camden) had decided in Money v. Leach that general warrants 
were illegal. This came up for review in 1765 when Mansfield 
upheld the decision. In 1768 he committed Bingley, the 
printer of Nos. 51 and 50 of The North Briton, to the Marshal- 
sea. In May, 1770, however, he succeeded in persuading 
the Lords, contrary to Chatham’s efforts, not to intervene in 
the struggle between Wilkes and the Commons arising upon 
his expulsion from the House. There can be no doubt that 
Wilkes and the ‘constituency that elected him suffered in- 
justice, but if the Lords had taken action it would, in all proba- 
bility, have led to a Constitutional crisis of the first magnitude, 
without advancing the cause of the particular electorate. Mans- 
field steadfastly adhered to the doctrine held by Hardwicke 
and the great majority of lawyers: that the issue of libel or 
no libel was one for the Court and not the jury. He so directed 
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the jury in three cases in 1770. In one they convicted, in 
another they acquitted, and in the third (Rex v. Woodfall), 
(the defendant being Wilkes’ printer) they returned a special 
verdict : ‘‘Guilty of printing and publishing only.’’ The word 
“‘only’’ prevented a conviction and the Court was forced to 
order a new trial. These three cases were based on the print- 
ing of the Junius letters. In letter No. 41 Junius turned on 
Mansfield and accused him of subverting the Constitution by 
usurping the functions of the jury. In December, 1770, so great 
importance was attached to this point that the topic was debated 
in the Lords. Nevertheless, Mansfield adhered to his opinion 
and continued to give the same direction in later cases, notably 
Horne Tooke, (June, 17477) and The King v Shipley, (1784). 

In this case Wilkes again contested the issue. Lord Mans- 
field reviewed the authorities and cited the ballad :— 


For Sir Philip* well knows 

His innuendos 

Will serve him no longer 

In verse or in prose, 

For twelve honest men have decided the cause, 
Who are judges of fact though not judges of laws. 


In the volume of Erskine’s speeches the last line is rendered : 
‘““Who are judges alike of the facts and the laws.’’ Mansfield 
is more probably right, because no one doubted that the jury 
were judges of the question whether the innuendos were right, 
and this enabled them in certain cases to circumvent the judge’s 
power to rule whether the publication was a libel or not. In 
this case Mansfield quoted with approval the maxim: ‘‘A 
popular judge is an odious and pernicious character.’’ At 
last the controversy was laid to rest by Fox’s Libel Act, 1792, 
which amended the law by declaring that the issue ‘‘libel or no 
libel’? had always been a question for the jury. 

I revert to Mansfield’s career. When Bute was put into 
office the Chief Justice was included in his Cabinet but the 
Prime Minister soon lost control, and Mansfield on a number 
of occasions voted against him. He retired in 1763 when the 
Grenville Administration was forced. 

Mansfield supported Lord Rockingham’s Administration of 
1766, but opposed the repeal of the Stamp Act, taking the 
strict but stupid Constitutional line. In 1722 Lord Hardwicke, 
when a Law Officer, had advised that a Colony could only be 
taxed by Parliament or by its own representative Legislature, 
and in 1747 Mansfield had joined in a similar opinion. There 
can be no real doubt that Parliament had in law full power to 


* Sir Philip Yorke (Lord Hardwicke) then Attorney-General. 
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tax the Colonies, and the financial situation caused by the 
Seven Years’ War called for some contribution, for much of 
the expenditure had been on behalf of the American Colonies. 
It was not so much a question of strict law as of expediency and 
constitutional practice. Ministers had in their own history 
ample warning of the consequences of forcing taxation upon 
Englishmen who had no voice in the grant. Nevertheless, 
they had some excuse. There was then no federation of the 
Colonies : all were reluctant to contribute, and the task of in- 
ducing seventeen colonial legislatures to impose an even pro- 
portion was practically impossible of performance. The Gov- 
ernment of this country adopted the worst method possible. 
The policy of imposing taxes was neither resolutely adopted 
nor definitely abandoned, and the consequence was the Ameri- 
can revolution. Mansfield, by tradition and temperament a 
supporter of the Prerogative, upheld the Crown through the 
conflict. He was right in law but profoundly wrong in policy. 

After Rockingham came Grafton; and Mansfield went into 
opposition. He attacked the Ministry for prohibiting the ex- 
portation of corn in the autumn of 1766. They had taken this 
step to mitigate a threatened scarcity, but Mansfield main- 
tained that, in the absence of Parliamentary sanction, they had 
behaved with flagrant illegality. 

We find him again at the Exchequer as a stop-gap from 
September to December, 1767. 

At this period his decisions again attracted much attention 
and criticism. He had always been quite a religious man, but 
without any trace of intolerance. It was abundantly clear, for 
example, that he was determined that no priest should be con- 
victed before him of celebrating Mass, though the celebration 
had been made an offence by a Statute of William III. A 
rising anti-Catholic feeling caused this reasonable objection 
to legislation which had outlived its purpose to be denounced. 
His toleration was not confined to Roman Catholics. In Rex 
v. Turkey Company, in 1760, he had granted a mandamus to 
the Company to admit a Quaker who had made an affirmation 
instead of the prescribed oath. He pointed out that the Act 
22, Geo. II, c. 46, which enabled Quakers to affirm, had only 
made three exceptions, and an oath to admit a man to the Com- 
pany was not one of these. Yet, in Rex v. Gardiner, in 1761, 
he refused an affidavit on affirmation by a Quaker for the same 
reason, namely, that the Statute had prevented an affirmation 
being received on a criminal charge. 

The whole subject was reviewed in Atcheson v. Everett, 
(1775, 1 Cowp. 383). There a Quaker was allowed to give 
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evidence on affirmation in an action of debt founded on the 
Statute against bribery. Lord Mansfield declared that, on 
general principles, the affirmation of a Quaker ought to be ad- 
mitted in all cases as well as the oath of a Jew or a Gentoo, 
or any other person who thinks himself really bound by the 
mode and form in which he attests ; thus bringing the principle 
into line with Lord Hardwicke’s decision in Omychund v. Barker. 
He stated his principle of toleration in these words: “ʻA 
scruple of conscience entitles a party to indulgence and pro- 
tection so far as not to suffer for it, but it is of consequence 
that the subject should not suffer too.”’ 

In Rex v. Wakefield, in 14758, he had held that an order on 
Quakers to pay tithes was good. He pointed out that they 
could not buy land subject to tithe and escape payment merely 
because they conscientiously objected to tithes, and such an 
objection did not put the right to exact tithes in question. In 
Rex v. Cox, in 1759, he refused to interfere with a Justice of 
the Peace who declined to issue a summons against a baker 
for baking Sunday dinners. He expressed the view that the 
practice was likely to cause the Sabbath to be more generally 
cbserved ; the baker by staying at home enabled many who 
would have to remain away from church to attend. The 
actual decision was based on the fact that the Justice had not 
refused to entertain the application altogether but had considered 
and rejected it. 

In Rex v. Wroughton, in 1765, a rector failed in an informa- 
tion against a parishioner for obstructing divine service because 
the reverend gentleman had been guilty of suppressing material 
facts. He had invited a Methodist to preach and this had 
caused the dispute ; Mansfield was careful to prevent the de- 
cision being misunderstood. He said that Methodists had a 
right to the protection of the Courts in their decent and quiet 
devotions, and so had Dissenters if so disturbed. He was 
capable of sympathy to persons who often fail to receive it. 

In Rex v. Macdonald, in 1765, an attempt was made to con- 
vict a man of converting his house into a lying-in hospital for 
single women. The indictment was quashed. Lord Mansfield 
said that the prosecutors had proceeded upon narrow, unpolitic 
principles, and inquired by what law it was criminal to deliver 
a woman when she was with child. The prosecution had been 
undertaken by the parish for fear the children born should be 
left chargeable to the rates. 

In Chamberlain v. Evans, Mansfield put a stop to a practice 
which had been sanctioned by Holt. Under the Test Act all 
persons elected to municipal office had to conform. If a man 
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so elected did not take up the office he was fined. The City 
had adopted the plan of raising money by electing wealthy 
Dissenters to various offices and then fining them for not act- 
ing. Holt’s view had been that disqualification under the 
Test Act was no answer. It is said that the Mansion House 
was built out of moneys obtained in this way. Mansfield did 
not agree. The Toleration Act had established the right of 
Dissenters to worship in their own way, and their failure to 
assume office for which they were disqualified was, in his. 
cpinion, no ground to support a fine. 

In 1771 he was called upon to review another decision of Holt’s, 
who had decided that no claim to a slave in England could be 
maintained. In Summersett’s Case, (Lofft 1), Mansfield 
listened to elaborate arguments, including a most learned one 
from Hargrave on the question of villainage, and at the end 
decided that if a slave were brought to England he must be 
treated in all respects as a free man. | 

Soon afterwards he took part in the great Douglas Case and 
attracted to himself a number of attacks on the ground of his 
partiality for Scots. 

In the Long Vacation of 1774 he paid a visit to Paris. Later 
in that year he delivered judgment in the celebrated case of 
Campbell v. Hall, (1 Cowp. 204), in which he upheld Holt’s 
view that English settlers carried with them to their new homes 
their own laws and institutions. On 24th January, 1775, he 
delivered an equally noteworthy judgment in Mostyn v. 
Fabngas, (1 Cowp. 161), in which he laid down the principle 
that a British subject who had been subjected to illegal treat- 
ment in a colony could sue the Governor who had authorized 
it in an action in the English Courts. In this year was passed 
the Quebec Act of which he was reputed to be the draftsman. 

On 31st October, 1776, he was created Earl of Mansfield. 
He obtained permission to have a special remainder to his 
nephew, Viscount Stormont, having no children of his own. 
At this time, owing to a resolution of the House of Lords, it was 
believed that a peer of Scotland could only become a peer of 
Great Britain by descent, and for this reason the remainder 
was made out to an ancestor of the Viscount from whom he 
would claim by descent. ‘Soon afterwards, however, the 
former resolution was reversed, and a new patent was issued 
giving a special remainder direct to Lord Stormont. 

Mansfield was present at the memorable last appearance of 
Lord Chatham in the House of Lords on April 7th, 1778, and 
almost alone of that assembly remained indifferent and un- 
moved. After the latter’s death, during all the Parliamentary 
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references to his life-long opponent, ‘Lord Mansfield maintained 
a studious and ostentatious air of indifference, a circumstance 
which proves how deep-seated was his dislike of his great con- 
temporary and how even a great man may at times betray an 
ungenerous debasement of mind. He was himself nearing the 
end of his political career. The ill success of our arms was 
causing a political crisis, and he sought to avert it by a Coali- 
tion. His proposal received little support, and, thereafter, he 
took but little part in politics, though he acted as Speaker of 
the House of Lords from February to December, 1783. He 
made his last speech there on 23rd March, 1784. 

Before then he had been an object of personal violence. His 
well-known tolerance and his support of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act of 1778 had made him obnoxious to the opponents 
of that measure. In June, 1780, the mob, instigated by Lord 
George Gordon, began the celebrated riots known by his name. 
On 2nd June, 1780, he was surprised and hustled by a mob. 
He was only saved from serious injury by the courageous inter- 
vention of the Archbishop of York. As the riots grew to their 
height an attack was organized on his house in Bloomsbury 
Square. While the rioters attacked in front he and Lady 
Mansfield just managed to escape by the rear. The house was 
looted and destroyed, and in the fire there perished his library, 
and those law books which he had annotated with anxious care 
throughout his career were all destroyed, and thereby much of 
his learning lost. His country house at Ken Wood, Hampstead, 
was also marked out for destruction, but the plan became 
known. The rioters were approaching the house when they 
were charged and dispersed by a troop of horse. In accord- 
ance with the simple ideas of treason then accepted, the people 
of Bloomsbury Square were gratified by the execution of some 
of the rioters in front of the ruins of Mansfield’s house. In 
spite of all the volence and indignity thus visited upon him, 
such was his reputation for judicial impartiality that Lord 
George Gordon elected to be tried by him, and the aged Judge 
presided at the trial with his accustomed dignity and fairness. 

For some years afterwards he continued to fulfil his judicial 
functions, and in 1782 he again became involved in controversy. 
Soon after the Act giving Ireland legislative independence was 
passed, he heard a case which had been brought in the King’s 
Bench on appeal from Ireland. For centuries it had been set- 
tled that writs of error lay from the King’s Bench in Ireland 
to the corresponding Court in England. But the Act abolished 
this practice. The case, however, had been brought into 
Mansfield’s Court before the Act became law, and he merely 
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tried a case which was in the list. Nevertheless, it was sug- 
gested that he was flouting the Statute. The charge was ab- 
surd. 

At last, increasing age caused him to resign, a fact which 
gave Lord Eldon his first office as Solicitor-General, and, on 
4th June, 1788, after a judicial career of nearly 32 years, 
Mansfield retired to Ken Wood, where he spent the remaining 
years of his life in gardening, in re-reading the classics, and 
in religious meditation. He died on 20th March, 1793. Born 
in the year after Blenheim, he had lived to see the French 
Revolution. He was buried in North Cross, Westminster 
Abbey, by the side of his wife, Lady Elizabeth Finch, whom 
he had married on 20th September, 1738, and who had pre- 
deceased him. They had no children and he was succeeded 
by Lord Stormont. 

This is not the place to attempt to appraise his position as 
a statesman. He was guilty of grave errors and, like Hard- 
wicke, cannot escape censure for the wholesale bribery carried 
on by the Ministries to which he belonged. But he had the 
merit (I suppose we must admit it) of following Bolingbroke in 
adhering to the House of Hanover and of carrying on the Tory 
tradition under a dynasty which in his days became ‘“‘proud of 
the name of Briton.”’ 

He was a handsome man, given to society ; both literary men 
and the other sex delighted in his undoubted wit. He is said 
to be the author of the maxim : ‘‘No case, abuse the other side’s 
Attorney,’’ and to have given to a new colonial judge who was 
totally ignorant of law the famous advice: ‘‘Never give any 
reasons.” It is related that the judge while he followed this 
advice was never reversed, but that, at last, encouraged by 
repeated decisions upholding his judgments, he was betrayed 
into the belief that he understood the law, and so delivered a 
judgment setting out his reasons, with the result that he was 
immediately dismissed for ignorance and incompetence. 

As an orator, Mansfield was very great. His voice earned 
him the title of ‘‘silver-tongued’’. To rhetoric he added know- 
ledge, industry, and a power of logical suasion which combined 
made him a famous advocate. It was thought that to get 
Murray to state the facts for a party was worth as much as a 
full argument from anyone else, so inevitably did his presenta- 
tion of the facts lead to a conclusion that his client was right. 
But he did not neglect the law. He laboured until he attained 
a mastery of principle and of practice, so that as a lawyer and 
as an advocate he stood supreme at the Bar. | 

But his great work as a lawyer was on the Bench. 
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Hardwicke had been Chief Justice, but at the earliest opportun- 
ity had deserted the King’s Bench for Chancery, where he 
earned an undying reputation. Mansfield, too, could have 
followed Hardwicke’s example, but always declined. One 
may, perhaps, conclude that the obvious uncertainty of ten- 
ure ; the little that Hardwicke had left for his immediate suc- 
cessors ; and the knowledge that of all men he could, in the 
field of commercial law, discharge the task which Hardwicke 
had accomplished in equity, combined to form his decision. 

His ingenuity led him to ignore obsolete forms. One ex- 
ample is his summary evasion of the requirement of an inden- 
ture. In olden times an indenture was written in duplicate on 
the same piece of parchment and then divided by an irregular 
cut, whereby the two pieces could easily be authenticated by 
being fitted together. The reason had gone, but, neverthe- 
less, a document could not be an indenture unless one edge was 
ragged. An obicc!ion was made to Mansfield that a document 
was not an inderture because its edges were all straight and 
none was indented. He inspected the document and held that 
it was an indenture, because the edge was not mathematically 
straight. The rule was followed in form, but destroyed in 
practice, and common sense prevailed. 

He was interested in the rules of evidence, which had been 
generally built up out of practice and decisions. He did not 
reduce them to a system but he developed them, and the very 
original doctrine of res geste is almost entirely his work. 

In the ordinary work of the King’s Bench when the judges 
sat together he reigned supreme. His knowledge, suasion, and 
authority secured adherence from his puisne judges, most of 
whom were tried lawyers, and to one of whom he had gone as a 
pupil. It is said that for eleven years the decisions of the 
Court were unanimous, and this fact led to the erroneous notion 
that to differ from the Chief Justice was to reflect upon him. 
None of the other judges would have hesitated to dissent had 
their opinion differed from his. It is also stated that no Bill 
of Exceptions was ever tendered to him. This was a method 
of appeal. It is also believed that only two of his decisions 
were ever reversed. He has not, however, entirely escaped 
criticism. During his lifetime he was often accused of being 
too ingenious in using alien systems to corrupt the common 
law, and he certainly was not prone to worship rules which had 
lost the reason for their existence. In the law of land he de- 
livered many remarkable judgments, but I will only mention 
two. Edmonstone v. Edmonstone, (2 Paton. Sc. Ap. 255), 
was a Scottish appeal, and his judgment is said to have struck 
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the fetters off half the entailed estates of Scotland. Perrin v. 
Blake, (1 W. Bl. 672), turned on a point about contingent 
remainders. Mansfield’s judgment was reversed in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber and earned for him one of the worst mis- 
fortunes that can befall a lawyer. It was adversely criticized 
in Fearne’s Contingent Remainders, a work of the highest 
authority, though never of general circulation. 

It is not necessary to deal at length with his career as a 
judge in criminal matters. He earned there, as elsewhere, a 
reputation for fairness and impartiality such as few judges have 
enjoyed ; but it was first and foremost his work in developing 
and explaining the commercial law that has ensured him a 
foremost place among English judges. His practice was to try 
such cases at the Guildhall with a jury. The panel was chosen 
with great care from among the merchants of the City, to whom 
there was no greater source of pride than to become ‘‘Lord 
Mansfield’s jurymen.’’ He invited them to dine with him fre- 
quently, and inquired minutely into the practice of reputable 
merchants, in return explaining to them with the greatest care 
the principles of law. When a case arose which involved a 
point of principle or some novel practice, he was accustomed to 
take their verdict subject to a case for the opinion of the full 
Court. He was aware that such a practice might cause undue 
delays, and was, therefore, careful to draw the case himself 
at once, and see that it was signed by counsel, before calling 
on another case. He made it an invariable condition that the 
case was set down for argument in the first four days of the next 
law term. In this way he examined, re-stated, or created the 
whole of the law of merchants. His long career and his de- 
served reputation have somewhat obscured the work of his pre- 
decessors, especially Holt, who, in many instances, will be found 
to have decided the same point in the same way. No judge can 
be a complete innovator. He is one of a long procession of 
fellow-workers, and undue prominence given to one may obscure 
the merits of another. Nevertheless, Holt could not have done 
Mansfield’s work. He lived too soon, but he did noble work 
on the foundations of which Mansfield built the commanding 
fabric of our commercial law. The law relating to shipping, 
commercial transactions, and insurance, was practically remade 
by Mansfield, who never lost sight of the fact that international 
commerce requires the law of each country to be based on the 
same principles ; the practice of honesty and fair dealing among 
prudent and honourable merchants. Coke captured the law 
merchant for the common law; Holt retained it; Mansfield 
formally incorporated it into our system. 
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In Lickbarrow v. Mason, (2 T.R. at p. 73), Mr. Justice 
Buller summed up Mansfield in words that have often been 
quoted. He said: “‘We find that in Snee v. Prescot Lord 
Hardwicke was proceeding with great caution, not establishing 
any general principle but decreeing on all the circumstances of 
the case put together. Before that period we find that in 
Courts of Law all the evidence in mercantile cases was thrown 
together ; the issues were generally left to a jury and they pro- 
duced no established principle. From that time we all know 
the great study has been to find some certain principles which 
shall be known to all mankind, not only to rule this particular 
case then under consideration, but to serve as a guide to the 
future. Most of us have heard these principles stated, rea- 
soned on, enlarged, and explained, till we have been lost in 
admiration at the strength and stretch of human understanding. 
And I should be very sorry to find myself under a necessity of 
differing from any case on this subject which has been deter- 
mined by Lord Mansfield, who may be truly said to be the 
founder of the commercial law of this country.’  Buller‘s 
words darken the previous ages for artistic effect. No one who 
reads them could imagine from their terms that cases on com- 
mercial matters were treated in the same way as other cases, 
and that way the one which produced the common law of Eng- 
land. Even before Mansfield’s time judges could realize that 
the law was based on principle and knew how to apply the rele- 
vant principles to the particular facts of any given case. Mans- 
field inherited and improved the methods adopted by Holt, and 
there is no need to depreciate earlier judges in order to add to 
a fame which is securely established on its own merits. Holt 
tended the growing plant. Mansfield cared for it in its early 
maturity. We have entered upon the fruits of both their 
labours, and we should indeed be churlish if we had not gratitude 
enough for both and for their forgotten colleagues. In two 
respects Mansfield differed from Holt. He respected, not 
merely tolerated, the religious opinion of all. He realized, too, 
that Holt had made a mistake in curbing the growth of the action 
of assumpsit. By Mansfield’s time it was realized that this 
form of action was the best way of bringing an action on a con- 
tract, and it was gradually developed until all forms of con- 
tractual actions have been absorbed. For merchants an easy 
non-technical form of legal procedure has the greatest merit, 
and those who are not merchants appreciate a means to litigate 
the point of substance. In his first reported decision, (Baynard 
v. Chase, 12th Nov., 1756, 1 Burr. 2), he struck the keynote 
of his judicial work. He said: ““The general usage and prac- 
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tice of mankind ought to have weight in determinations of this 
sort affecting trade and commerce and the manner of carrying 
them on.’’ To this principle he remained constant. Over and 
over again he inquires into the existing practice in all matters, 
not commercial cases only. By 1765 he had progressed so far 
as to declare that the law of merchants was part of the common 
law (Pillans v. van Mierop, 3 Burr. 1663). Many of his cases 
are still leading authorities. I have already referred to some 
and will now give others which illustrate rather the varied activi- 
ties of a Common Law Judge. In Miller v. Race, (1758, 
1. Burr. 452), the question arose who was the owner of a bank- 
note which had been sent by mail coach, stolen by a footpad, 
and came into the hands of a tradesman in the ordinary course 
of business. Holt had decided in former cases that the innocent 
holder had acquired a good title. Mansfield reviewed the cases 
and upheld Holt’s view. In the course of his judgment, he 
said: ‘“‘It is a pity that reporters sometimes catch at quaint 
expressions that may happen to be dropped at the Bar or Bench 
and mistake their meaning. It has been quaintly said that ‘the 
reason why money cannot be followed is because it has no ear- 
mark’ but this is not true. The true reason is on account of 
the currency of it: it cannot be recovered after it has passed 
into currency.’’ The heresy thus condemned will be heard to 
this day, but the course of decisions shows that Mansfield had 
seized on the truth of the matter. 

Rex v. Ehzabeth Sarmon, (1758, 1 Burr. 516), decides that 
it is not an indictable offence to stand on Ludgate Hill and dis- 
tribute printed handbills. Rex v. Wnght, (1758, 1 Burr. 543), 
affirms the principle that, if a Statute prescribes a particular 
procedure for an offence which it creates, no indictment will 
lie. Rex v. Peters, (1758, 1 Burr. 568), is noteworthy only 
in that Lord Mansfield desired one of the counsel to state the 
case for the benefit of the students before the Court delivered 
a reserved judgment. At that date there was a special box re- 
served for students, and it is a practice that might well be re- 
vived. Baldwin v. Blackmore, (1758, 1 Burr. 595), concerned 
a wife who had returned with her pauper husband to a place 
whence they had been removed by order of justices. Mansfield 
inquired into the practice and found that, not only wives, but 
sometimes also children, were committed for this offence. Mans- 
field’s opinion was shown by his upholding a verdict for dam- 
ages against the justice who committed the woman. Rex v. 
Cwrke, (1758, 1 Burr. 606), was habeas corpus obtained against 
a man of means living in Great Ormond Street. His daughter 
had, by the aid of one, James Mervin, eloped to Broadstairs 
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with James Isgrave who had been her father’s houseboy. They 
were pursued, and the girl brought home, cured of her infatua- 
tion. Mervin had the impudence to apply for a habeas corpus. 
In Rex v. Davis, (1758, 1 Burr. 638), Mansfield declared that 
‘every prison in the realm is the prison of the King’s Bench. 
Rex v. Schiever, (1759, 2 Burr. 765), was a hard case. Schiever 
‘was a Swede, one of the crew of a vessel which was re-taken 
from the French. He was taken to ‘Liverpool and detained as 
a prisoner of war. His story was that his ship was taken by 
the French and he was forced to serve them, and at last got 
leave to go on the prize which was sent to Norway, where he 
‘would have gained his liberty. The Court held that his own 
story showed that he was a prisoner of war. 

Astley v. Younge, (1759, 2 Burr. 807), decided that no action 
for libel lies in respect of an affidavit used in Court. Lord 
Mansfield pointed out that as the allegation is material there can 
be no scandal, and, if not, the Court itself can deal with the mat- 
ter. Rex v. Cowle, (1759, 2 Burr. 834), decides that Berwick 
is in England. Lord Mansfield reviewed the history and 
authorities relating to the town, but confessed that he had been 
unable to discover why it was in the diocese of Durham. Case 
of the Poor Prisoners, (1759, 2 Burr. 867), was a claim to the 
poor box of the Court. The prisoners on the common side of 
the Marshalsea claimed the benefit of certain fees levied on ap- 
plications in the Court of King’s Bench. The practice was, at 
the end of each term, for the money to be handed to the clerk 
of the junior judge to be spent charitably as the judge directed. 
A similar petition had been made 48 years before. Unfortun- 
ately, Mr. Justice Foster was present on both occasions and had 
taken a note of the former decision. An inquiry had been held 
.and the claim proved to be baseless. In Moses v. Macferlan, 
(1706, 2 Burr. 1,005), Mansfield held that money obtained by 
an action by means of fraud could be recovered by indebitatus 
assumpsit. Robinson v. Bland, (1760, 2 Burr. 1,077), is one of 
the cases that Blackstone argued. It was held that a gaming 
debt incurred in France could not be recovered here. Sulston 
v. Norman, (1761, 3 Burr. 1,235), decides that an action lies 
for bribery voted for the other party. Brown v. Chapman, 
(1763, 3 Burr. 1,418), decides that an action for damages will 
lie for maliciously making a man a bankrupt. Rex v. Delavel, 
(1763, 3 Burr. 1,434), was a disgraceful case where a female 
apprentice had been sold to a baronet. Mansfield insisted upon 
sifting the cause thoroughly. Triquet v. Bath, (1764, 3 Burr. 
1,478), was one of several cases where Baron Haslang, the 
‘Bavarian Minister, lent his aid to debtors who sought to evade 
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their debts. In this case the man succeeded. Lord Mansfield 
explained that the Act 7, Anne c.12, only added a penalty to the 
existing law. When the Tsar’s Ambassador was arrested, he 
would only have been more incensed if the offenders had been 
punished ; nothing but death was appropriate. The Act was, 
therefore, passed as a national apology and a copy sent on an 
illuminated manuscript to the Tsar by an Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary who made excuses in a solemn oration. Lockwood v. 
Coysgarne, (1765, 3 Burr. 1,676), was the second case, but 
there the man posed as a physician but could not show that he 
had ever practised before. The Court examined into the cir- 
cumstances and pronounced the employment to be merely color- 
able. The device also failed in the third case, Fontanter v. 
Heyl, (1465, 3 Burr. 1,731), where the Court laid down the 
rule that privilege would not be allowed unless the defendant 
swore to the nature of his employment and that he was actually 
engaged in it. Record v. Batenham, (1765, 3 Burr. 1,734), 
was an action on a Ransom Bill, which Blackstone argued. The 
action succeeded, but the practice was forbidden by Statute in 
1785. Lavie v. Phillips, (1765, 3 Burr. 1,776), decided that 
if a married woman traded in the city she could be made bank- 
rupt. Hernaman v. Bawden, (1766, 3 Burr. 1,844), was on 
the point, usually supported by citing Cutter v. Powell. Mans- 
field held that a seaman was only entitled to wages if the voyage 
was completed. The practice is now quite different. 
Postlethwait v. Parkes, (1766, 3 Burr. 1,787), was an action for 
seduction. The discussion showed that the action does not lie 
if the girl were seduced while in another’s household and de- 
livered while at home. It was there pointed out that there were 
two forms of action: Trespass for entering the house and de- 
bauching the girl there and Trespass on the Case in all other 
cases. Mansfield forced a compromise in order to avoid de- 
ciding in favour of the seducer. Barries v. Foley, (1767, 
4 Burr. 2,149), was one of a large number of cases where post- 
masters were held not to be entitled to charge for delivering 
letters. 

Lowe v. Peers, (1768, 4 Burr. 2,225), is a case beloved of 
students. An infatuated man signed a document not to marry 
anyone but Miss Catherine Peers and to pay her £1,000 if he 
did. He proved faithless and she sued him. ‘Lord Mans- 
field reviews the whole law on contracts in restramt of mar- 
riage. 

Maller v. Taylor, (1769, 4 Burr. 2,303), is noteworthy as 
the first case in which the judges differed since Mansfield’s 
appointment in 1756. 
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Parker v. Clive, (1769, 4 Burr. 2,419), was an echo of Lord 
Clive’s reforms in India. He had stopped certain perquisites 
and 175 officers threw up their commissions and were court- 
martialled. It was held they had no redress. They could not 
resign without permission and, therefore, were amenable to 
military law. 

Hargrave v. Le Breton, (1769, 4 Burr. 2,422), was a case 
where the defendant had spoiled an action by saying that a 
mortgagor was bankrupt. It was held that malice was essen- 
tial to ‘‘slander of title’’ and so the defendant got the decision. 

In Rex v. Vaughan, (1769, 4 Burr. 2,494), it was held an 
e to attempt to bribe a Privy Councillor to procure an 
office. 

Bigby v. Kennedy, (1770, 5 Burr. 2,643), and another case 
in the same reports (at page 2,793), contain descriptions of the 
proceedings on an appeal of murder. This proceeding is now 
repealed, the only law reform which Eden is known to have 
supported. 

In Lofft’s Reports, page 281, in 1773, an unnamed man was 
objected to as bail because he was described as a gentleman, 
whereas he travelled on commission “‘in the Birmingham way.” 
Lord Mansfield would not listen to the objection. ‘‘Is no 
man,” he asked, ‘‘to say he is a gentleman who deals by com- 
mission ?”’ 

Woodfall was again in trouble in 1774, being convicted of 
a seditious libel relating to the Revolution of 1688 and King 
William and Queen Mary (Lofft 776). 

In Rex v. Tubbs, (1776, 2 Cowp. 512), he held that the 
tight to impress seafaring men was founded on immemorial 
usage. In the same year he made the celebrated pronounce- 
ment: ‘‘The law of England is clear that declarations of a 
father or mother cannot be admitted to bastardize the issue born 
after marriage.’’ It was not a new invention of his, but was 
supported by authority, and has been recently applied in the 
Russell Case, (1924, A.C. 687). 

Back v. Longman, (1777), decides that a musical composi- 
tion is the subject of copyright under the first Copyright Act. 

Creppes v. Durden, (1777, 2 Cowp. 640), largely nullified 
the Lord’s Day Acts by laying down the rule that a man could 
only commit one offence of exercising his trade on each Sun- 
day, not every time he sold anything. 

Da Costa v. Jones, (1778, 2 Cowp. 729), was one of several 
cases on wagers as to the sex of the Cheva. Actions on wagers 
were then allowed, but in this case the Court dismissed the case 
on the ground that the wager was indecent. 
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Walker v. Wilter, (1748, 1 Doug. 1), decided that an action 
can be brought on a foreign judgment without proving the case 
made out to the foreign Court. 

Planche v. Fletcher, (1779, 1 Doug. 251), is noteworthy for 
Mansfield’s dictum: ‘‘One nation does not take notice of the 
revenue laws of another.’’ 

Robert v. Hartley, (1780, 1 Doug. 311), in which it was held 
that privateers capturing a prize in company share in propor- 
tion to the numbers of their crews, contains his remark : “ʻI was 
of opinion it would be improper to have a verdict for what is 
called a Norfolk groat’’—which he explained as being an issue 
which neither party had come to try. 

In Rex v. Benchers of Gray’s Inn, (1780, 1 Doug. 353), a 
former bankrupt unsuccessfully applied for a mandamus to com- 
pel the Benchers to call him to the Bar. It was held that his 
remedy was an appeal to the judges. | | 

Furly v. Newnham, (14780, 2 Doug. 419), decided that the 
proper method to get a prisoner of war to attend as a witness is 
to apply to the Secretary of State. 

Le Caw v. Eden, (1781, 2 Doug. 594), was an action for 
false imprisonment by a mariner who was taken on a prize. 
The ship had been released by the Prize Court but, neverthe- 
less, the plaintiff was held to on no remedy. 

Whitcomb v. Whiting, (1781, 2 Doug. 652), held that if one 
of several drawers of a joint and several promissory note gives 
an acknowledgment, none of the others can plead the Statute 
of Limitations. 

Le Cras v. Hughes, (1782, 3 Doug. 81), decides that be- 
tween capture and condemnation of a prize the captures have 
an insurable interest. | 

Gregson v. Gilbert, (1783, 3 Doug. 232), was an action on 
an insurance policy on slaves. The master mistook Hispaniola 
for Jamaica and so ran short of water. Sixty slaves died of 
thirst, forty threw themselves overboard, and 150 more were 
thrown overboard. The Court seized on the fact that the 
evidence differed from the pleadng to defeat the plaintiff. Legis- 
lation was afterwards passed to prevent such insurances in 
future. 

Weatherstone v. Hawkins, (1786, 1 T.R. 110), decided that 
a servant cannot sue his former master for defamation in giving 
a character unless he proves malice. 

Macbeath v. Haldmiand, (1786, 1 T.R. 172), lays down 
the important principle that a public servant who makes a con- 
tract in his public capacity is not personally liable on the con- 
tract. 
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In Gundry v. Feltham, (1786, 1 T.R. 334), Lord Mansfield 
held that a man is justified a trespass in following a fox with 
hounds over another’s lands, if he do no more than is necessary 
to kill the fox. 

The last case of supreme importance with which Lord Mans- 
field was concerned was Sutton v. Johnstone, (1786, 1 T.R. 
493), where the rights of a commanding officer over a subordin- 
ate officer in action were discussed and settled. The case was 
ultimately pronounced upon by the House of Lords. 

Mansfield left no writing of any note. His Outline of a Course 
of Legal Studies, already mentioned, was published in 1791, 
and another work, A Treatise Upon the Study of the Law, was 
also published in 1797. His interest in students was shown in 
other ways. One I have already mentioned. The other, by 
far the most important, was that he persuaded Blackstone to 
undertake that course of lectures at Oxford which resulted in 
the famous Commentaries. The author was a friend to whom 
he lent a helping hand and it was by his influence that Black- 
stone attained a judge’s robe. There is a collection of Mans- 
field’s letters and memoranda in the British Museum, but the 
most important of his legal notes were destroyed in his house. 

Throughout his long judicial career Mansfield upheld the 
traditions of his high office. Of him it is related that he made 
no favourites and evinced no dislike. All counsel were heard fully 
and patiently. All litigants who came before him expected with 
a confidence which was never betrayed that he would hear the 
case with the single intention of administering justice according 
to law. 

No list of the six greatest judges whom the British Empire has 
produced could exclude the brilliant name of Mansfield. 


BIRKENHEAD. 


MORE TRANSLATIONS OF LA FONTAINE 
The Middle-Aged Man and the Two Widows 
(Fables, I, 17). 


A man in middle life 

Noticed his hair was thinning— 

Twas time he was beginning 

To think about a wife. 

Our hero was well off, 

Quite well enough 

To give him a wide range for choice and taste, 
And all the ladies vied for his affection ; 

But he was not inclined to haste, 

The matter called for much reflection. 

Two widows were chief rivals for his heart, 

One in her prime, and one of riper charms, 

But skilled to mend by dint of art 

Time’s little ravages and harms. 

These festive matrons, always toiling 

To invent new forms of merry spoiling, 

Sat him one day upon a bed, 

And started fiddling with his head. 

The elder sought his few sad last black hairs, 
And plucked them out, to match his age with hers : 
The younger in her turn, with answering sleight, 
Pillaged his poll of all the white ; 

Until he started up appalled 

To find himself completely bald. 

‘‘Fair dames,’’ he bowed, with hand upon the door, 
“I thank you for this pleasant shave, 

By which I lose, but also save ; 

For from henceforth I stay a bachelor. 

"Tis plain that on whichever I decided 

She’d run my life as she wished, not as I did; 
And seeing my bare pate in the glass each morning 
I shall be grateful for the warning.” 
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Lion, Heifer, Sheep, Goat & Co., Ltd. 
(Fables, I, 6). 


The Sheep, the Heifer, and their coz the Goat, 
With a proud Lion, Lord of the domain, 
Together joined a company to float 

On equal sharing-terms of loss or gain. 

One day the Goat spied antlers in her toils, 
And called a meeting to divide the spoils. 

The Lion counted on his claws 

One, two, three, four, to share the bag, 

And in four portions carved the Stag. 

‘‘The first,” he said, ‘‘is mine, because 

My name is Lion, and my title Lord.” 
(Unanimously carried by the Board). 

‘“The second, too, is mine, for I’m the strongest ; 
Also the third, because my arm’s the longest. 
If any of you touch the fourth, I warn her, 
She’ll wish her mother hadn’t borne her.’’ 


EDWARD MARSH. 


THE FEDERATION OF EAST AFRICA 


The return of the Parliamentary Commission from East 
Africa has raised expectations in regard to the report which 
they will present in due course to the Secretary of State as the 
result of their visit. The impressions that can be gathered 
from the published reports of their speeches and interviews in 
the local Press clearly demonstrate the earnestness with which 
the members of the Commission carried through their task, and 
the enthusiastic thoroughness with which all classes in East 
Africa furnished the Commission, not only with their views on 
matters of interest to themselves, but with the means of seeing 
as much of the country and its peoples as was possible within 
the time allotted to the visit. 

In their public utterances in East Africa the members of the 
Commission very naturally avoided definite indications of the 
conclusions arrived at by them, and, therefore, it would be un- 
profitable here to anticipate the specific recommendations they 
may make as a consequence of those conclusions, but it might 
be useful while waiting for their report to consider shortly the 
general question of the federation of East Africa, about which 
there is a good deal of misconception in the public mind. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, when Secretary of State, conceived 
the idea of federating the East African colonies, and, so far as 
the public is aware, the Colonial Office found serious practical ob- 
jections from the administrative point of view, and the proposal 
was dropped. Nor was the idea of federation by any means 
popular in the colonies concerned. Nevertheless, there has 
always existed a body of opinion both in East Africa and at 
home in favour of amalgamating certain of the services common 
to each of the colonies, and indeed a start was made im this 
direction some years ago in connexion with postal, telegraphic, 
and customs services. 

Lately, it has become evident that we are onthe eve of a much 
bigger stride forward, for the Uganda Railway located in Kenya 
Colony is now to be prolonged into Uganda, the Tanga Railway 
located in Tanganyika Territory is to be handed over for 
administration by the Uganda Railway, with which it has 
physical connexion, and direct connexion between the Central 
Railway of Tanganyika and the Tanga Railway will certainly 
become a fatt accompli before long. Presently, the natural 
course of events will find the whole of the railway systems in 
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these three colonies and the ports which serve them under the 
control of a single administration. It may be true that each 
colony will retain its ownership of the lines within its boundary, 
and that an inter-colonial railway council can be set up to control 
policy apart from administration, but does anyone with experi- 
ence of railway management believe that such an arrangement 
will work without friction between partners when these are in- 
dependent colonies? Again, there are three classes of services 
of vital importance in each of the colonies : medical, veterinary, 
and agricultural, which should come under common control. 
Much, no doubt, is done by means of conferences to obtain co- 
operation in these matters between the territories, but, so long 
as each colony maintains independent services without any over- 
riding authority on the spot, there will always be differences 
of opinion leading to confusion of policy and administrative 
paralysis. It would be too much to expect the Colonial Office 
to act promptly, if at all, if departmental differences of opinion 
were supported by partisan Governors. Finally, the legal sys- 
tems in these colonies badly need overhauling and assimilating. 
Commercial law, especially bankruptcy and company law, should 
be identical throughout the whole area, and even the civil and 
penal codes might be considered with a view to removing dis- 
crepancies between the different colonies. 

Consideration of the foregoing factors will probably convince 
any impartial student of the subject that some form of central 
control over East African affairs is inevitable before long. The 
control exercised by the Colonial Office at a distance of 6,000 
miles does not meet the case. What form should that control 
take? There seem to be three possibilities : control through a 
High Commissioner, resident in, or periodically visiting, East 
Africa, while retaining the existing autonomy of each colony ; 
union on the lines of the South African example ; federation. 

At present, we seem to be drifting in the direction of the first. 
The Governor of Kenya acts as High Commissioner for 
Zanzibar and also for the Uganda Railway as administered for 
the joint benefit of Kenya and Uganda. Presumably, he could 
be similarly nominated in regard to other joint services as they 
came into existence. But clearly the time would quickly arrive 
when his position as High Commissioner would be incompatible 
with his position as Governor of Kenya; or, at any rate, the 
joint burden would become too heavy for one man. 

The second suggestion seems to be quite unsuited to the case 
of East Africa, where for many years the greatest elasticity will 
be required in dealing with local conditions. No one imagines 
that the same policy can always be applied to the different 
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native races, to the highlands and the lowlands, to the interior 
and the coast ; and, subject always to broad principles laid down 
for general observance, each colony should be left to regulate 
and administer its own local affairs. This would not be so easy 
under union. | 
Federation is a word that excites misgiving. To judge by 
East African papers, it was the subject uppermost in the minds 
of many East Africans when they approached the Commission ; 
and so apparent was this fact that when the chairman of the 
Commission was interviewed by The East African Standard at 
Nairobi he was reported by that paper to have said: ‘“The 
question of federation is off the map so far as I am concerned.’’ 
And yet what is political federation but an agreement to run 
certain joint services under a federal authority set up on a basis 
of electoral equality, while leaving the component States the 
most sovereign liberty to manage their own domestic affairs? 
Surely this is just what East Africa wants. It would see 
that the true meaning of this word is not understood. | 


S. H. H. HENN. 


(Chairman of the Joint East African Board). 


NANA SAHIB 


Have no fear. This story is not going to be an Anglo- 
Indian one. No khidmutgars, syces, or nd td shall 
intrude on its pages to fill you with doubts as to their meaning 
or pronunciation. Nor has it anything to do—except in the 
most distant and allusive manner—with the bloodthirsty fanatic 
who was responsible for the massacre at Cawnpore. The 
time—we may confess it at once—is the present. The scene, 
London. 

Stalwart Keith Holland met beautiful Clare Parkinson at a 
dance in South Kensington. He said to her: ‘‘Would it up- 
set you if I were to call you ‘Clare’?’’ She said to him: 
““Oh—Keith !’” The consequences were that they became 
engaged ; and the world said: ‘‘Dash it! This means another 
wedding present.”’ 

At this point it looks, for a moment, as though the story were 
over already. But if you detach your intelligence from the 
pages of romance and apply it once more to real life you will 
perceive instantly that it had only just begun. In real life that 
is about as much as most stories ever do. 

Keith was a barrister with a steady income and good pros- 
pects. Clare’s father was rich, and after dinner he was some- 
times generous. There was no reason why the marriage should 
not take place at the end of the same season, and take place it 
did. The organ played, the choirboys sang, the bride’s mother 
wept, and the reflex cameras in the street outside went off like 
one o'clock. Later in the afternoon the two principals took 
their places in a reserved compartment on the continental boat- 
train, and for six weeks they lived in a paradise which obligingly 
followed them about wherever they went. 

Then they returned to London and moved into the nice little, 
rew little non-basement house which they had bought for them- 
selves. Parquet floors it had, and white tiles in the kitchen, 
and h. and c. in every bedroom, and telephone extensions 
wherever one turned. Its owners were so fond of each other 
and of it that they chose the carpets and curtains together ; 
and every day when they left it to go respectively to the Tem- 
ple and the shops they would cross the road and gaze up at 
their own windows in a mixture of pride and wonder. No one, 
it seemed to them, could possibly have such a delightful home 
as theirs—or such an entrancing companion to share it with. 

All the world (we are told) loves a lover, and even their 
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servants were kind to them. Clare’s weekly books were four 
times those of any other householder in the street, but as 
she never knew it and could, moreover, well afford it, no 
shadow ever crossed her dealings with her staff. 

“I always heard that young married people had such 
trouble with their maids,’’ she said to Keith one day. ‘‘And 
even mother is always having difficulties. But I’ve never even 
had a cross look from one of ours.’’ 

‘"As if anyone could ever give you a cross look, darling !’” 
said Keith. And they embraced each other passionately. 

Time flew in the little non-basement house. Soon it was 
winter, but with electric stoves in every room Clare and Keith 
could laugh at the cold outside. Then it was spring, and 
it was noticeable that they both took to slinking off to the large, 
empty room on the second floor, and staring at it in a thought- 
ful and foolish manner. One day Clare had iron bars fixed out- 
side the windows, and another day Keith contrived to smuggle 
a rocking-horse up there. 

Yet, though they had taken Time well by the forelock in 
these two directions, there was another in which they were 
letting him slip past them. They had not yet provided them- 
selves with the child’s nurse. 

It wasn’t that either of them had overlooked this necessity, 
for almost every evening when he returned from his chambers 
Keith would ask: ‘‘Well? Have you found one you like yet ?’’ 
But, though Clare was perpetually cutting advertisements out 
of newspapers and telephoning to registry offices and discuss- 
ing the matter with every friend that she met, the fact remained 
that the position still was unfilled. Either the applicants 
were too old and would obviously be ignorant of the latest 
developments of nursery science and hygiene ; or they were too 
young and would equally clearly drop the baby on the floor ; 
or else they were too ugly. Clare and Keith were entirely at 
one on this last point. Nothing was more important than that 
a child’s first surroundings should be beautiful. ‘“What would 
be the use,’’ they asked, ‘‘of giving it such a perfect nursery 
and in such a perfect house, if it spent nearly all its time with a 
hideous nurse ?’’ | 

And so the applicants continued to come and go in an almost 
constant stream, and still Keith’s daily inquiry was met with 
the same negative. 

Then one day—only a fortnight before the child was due to 
appear—the negative gave place to an affirmative. 

‘‘She really seems a splendid woman,’’ said Clare. ‘“‘Plenty 
of experience and the most wonderful character, but she says 
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she’s only thirty and she seems as strong as a horse. I’ve 
engaged her.”’ 

‘‘But does she look like a horse ?’’ asked Keith doubtfully. 

‘Oh, no. Strictly speaking, I agree that she’s not beau- 
tiful. But she’s really got the most delightful expression. I’m 
quite certain that she’s a really nice woman.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Keith, “I’m glad it’s settled, anyhow. And 
did you show her the nursery ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Clare. ‘‘She thought it was perfect. And 
she simply fell in love with that little sink on the landing.” 

Keith smiled happily on hearing of this curious state of the 
new nurse’s affections. The little sink had been his own idea. 

‘‘Did you see about the perambulator ?’’ he asked presently. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Clare, ‘I got the one with the pneumatic 
tyres, after all. And they're painting it to match the pattern 
we chose, and they’ll keep it till we want it.’’ 

‘Splendid !’’ said Keith. And to show his appreciation of 
all that his wife had done, was doing, and had yet to do, he 
got up from his seat at the dinner-table and came round and 
kissed her. 

‘Darling !’’ murmured Clare. 

They spent the rest of the evening discussing their son’s 
future profession. 

Then there came a day when Keith rang up his clerk and 
told him that he wouldn’t be coming down to his chambers. 
And when he had done this, he sat alone in the dining-room 
thinking of all the possible and impossible horrors of which he 
had ever heard, and straining his ears to catch any sound which 
might reach them from upstairs. He had run out of tobacco 
the night before, and didn’t dare to leave the house now in case 
he should be wanted to go on errands ; but he sucked and blew 
endlessly at his empty pipe, and several times went so far as 
to strike a match before he remembered its emptiness. 

Several times, also, he groaned aloud, and twice he swore as 
he had not sworn since his days in the army. 

Then at last the dining-room door opened. 

‘‘Oh, here you are,” said Clare’s mother. ‘*I’ve been won- 
dering where you were.’’ 

‘Ts it—Is she— ?’’ gasped Keith hoarsely. 

“It’s a girl, said Mrs. Parkinson. 

‘Yes, yes, I know that,” stammered Keith wildly—though 
it was quite obvious that he had known nothing of the sort. “‘But 
Clare. How’s Clare ?”’ 

‘‘She’s had a bad time,” said Mrs. Parkinson—and to 
Keith’s tortured mind there was a horrible sound of satisfaction 
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in her voice. “‘But she’s better now. She wants to see you 
—yjust for a minute.”’ 

She had to shout these last four words after her son-in-law, 
for already he was half-way out of the room. 

‘“Never again,” he was muttering as he stumbled up the 
stairs. ‘“Whatever happens, I never can face this again.” 

This, of course, is a sentiment which in similar circumstances 
has been felt and expressed by ninety-nine fathers out of every 
hundred, yet for all that the population of the world continues 
to grow. But in this case Keith’s vehement declaration was 
to find unexpected support from the medical profession. Clare’s 
““‘time’’ had been about as bad as a ‘“‘time’’ can be, and there 
must (so the profession said) be no talk of repeating the ex- 
perience for a considerable number of years, if at all. Oh, 
yes, Mrs. Holland would certainly recover. She would, in 
all probability, be quite herself again in a very few months, but— 

“That’s quite all right,’ Keith interrupted the profession. 
‘“There’s not the faintest intention of running any more risks 
like that. I absolutely understand what you’re saying.’’ 

““All the same, it is my duty to impress on you—”’ 

‘‘But, good Lord !’’ shouted Keith. ‘‘You don’t need to 
go on like that. Dash it all, do you take me for a dashed mur- 
derer ?”’ 

The medical profession had allowed itself to be convinced. 
Gradually, and at great expense, it withdrew from the family 
circle. The threat of tragedy, which had hovered over the 
ron-basement house for many days, faded away also. Clare 
began to laugh again; Keith to sleep at nights. As for the 
baby, in the words of the monthly nurse, it was a ‘‘fair tiger.’’ 

About six weeks after the day when Keith had stayed away 
from his chambers, he returned home one evening, and, as had 
become his habit, tiptoed into the nursery to gaze at his daugh- 
ter. 

To his surprise he found her in the arms of a stranger. A 
rather thin, middle-aged woman dressed in a stiff, white cos- 
tume, but with no cap, coif or other decoration on her head. 
As Keith hesitated in the doorway, she turned towards him and 
he was struck at once by the unfriendly look on her face. 

“Er—’” he began. 

“ "Sh !”’ said the stranger. ‘‘I’m just getting baby off.” 

Off where? Keith was puzzled ; also slightly annoyed. 

‘“But—’’ he tried again. 

‘“‘Now, please, Mr. Holland,’’ interrupted the stranger, “ʻI 
can’t have you in my nursery unless you keep quiet.’ 

Her nursery? And yet she seemed to know his name. Then 
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this must be— But no; Clare had particularly said what a de- 
lightful expression the new nurse had. Without realizing how 
he had already surrendered the first of his rights, Keith turned 
quickly away and ran down to his wife’s bedroom. 

‘‘Darling,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s a strange woman upstairs 
with the baby. Who is she?” 

‘“‘Didn’t I tell you?’’ asked Clare. ‘‘It’s the new nurse.”’ 

‘But I thought—”’ Keith began. And then he checked him- 
self. Whatever he did, he mustn't give Clare anything to worry 
about. ‘‘Oh, of course,” he finished more quietly. ‘‘How 
stupid of me. Is she—is she here for good now ?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Clare. ‘‘She came in this morning. Oh, and 
that reminds me,’’ she added ; “‘she says she doesn’t like those 
pneumatic tyres on the perambulator.”’ 

‘‘But why not ? Didn’t you tell her they’re the latest thing ?’’ 

‘Yes, but she says she doesn’t understand them. And 
besides, she doesn’t think she’d ever have time to blow them 


up. 
Oh, but—”’ 

‘‘And so I thought perhaps you’d be an angel, darling, and 
take the pram round to-morrow morning and get them 
changed.’’ 

Again Keith was on the point of protesting, for he had taken 
to noticing perambulators lately when out in the streets, and he 
had felt more than a little pride in the fact that his own one 
possessed pneumatic tyres. But when he looked at his beloved 
Clare, his protests faded away unspoken. 

‘Very well, darling,” he said. ‘‘I’ll get it done first thing 
in the morning.’’ 

And thus, next day, the unusual sight was beheld of a bar- 
rister starting out for his day’s work wheeling a perambulator 
before him. And on his way home in the evening he called 
back at the shop and returned in the same order. 

He had an uneasy feeling, though, that he would regret hav- 
ing given in so quickly. He told himself that although nothing 
could exceed the importance of securing proper care and atten- 
tion for his daughter, yet, all the same, if the new nurse were 
to presume too far, he would have to put his foot down. He 
said this to himself quite a number of times—but somehow he 
could never quite bring himself to say it to Clare. 

All these days Keith had been sleeping upstairs in what was 
generally known as the spare room. This apartment had never 
been fully commissioned, for the Hollands were singularly for- 
tunate in their lack of provincial relatives ; and, though it cer- 
tainly had a bed in it, it also contained a number of cabin trunks, 
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and a heap of the less presentable wedding-presents, and Keith’s 
old bicycle, and a kind of lay-figure on which some of Clare’s 
dresses were made. One can imagine, therefore, that he looked 
forward with some impatience to the departure of the trained 
nurse and his consequent reoccupation of his dressing-room. 

Several times, indeed, he had mentioned this anticipation to 
his wife, and never had she done anything but show the most 
touching regret for the prolongation of his exile. Yet, on the 
evening of the day when the trained nurse at last took her final 
leave, Keith, returning full of hope and joy from a hard struggle 
in the Courts and bursting carelessly into his dressing-room once 
more, was startled to find that a most extraordinary mistake had 
been made. Instead of his own things neatly replaced in their 
old positions, he saw the baby’s cot, the baby’s weighing 
machine, and on his dressing-table a large photograph of a 
rural postman. 

Without waiting to discover whether he had woken the occu- 
pant of the cot or not, he dashed hurriedly in to Clare. 
= “I say,” he gasped. ‘‘The baby’s not ill, is it?” 

““Tll?’’ repeated Clare. ‘‘No, of course not.”’ 

‘“‘Then why on earth—I mean, what—I mean, where—’”’ 

“‘Oh,”’ said Clare, as though suddenly remembering some- 
thing. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you? I’m so sorry, darling, but nurse 
says it isn’t really healthy only to have the one room, and she 
asked if she could use your dressing-room as a night-nursery.’’ 

Keith’s sense of exasperation brought him to the verge of 
tears. 

‘But,’’ he protested, struggling to control himself, ‘“do you 
mean to say that a baby that never gets out of bed needs two 
rooms ?”’ 

‘*I’m sure it’s healthier,’’ said Clare. 

‘“Well, but why couldn’t you give it the spare-room, then? 
I mean—’’ (he had suddenly thought of an unanswerable argu- 
ment)—“‘surely, it would be far better to have both rooms on 
the same floor. There’s nothing so draughty as a staircase.’’ 

He waited for Clare’s agreement, and it came at once. 

‘I know darling,’’ she answered. ‘‘And so, as soon as I can 
move, I’m going to change this room into the day nursery, and 
we'll have the old nursery for our bedroom. You see nurse 
says she must have the two rooms opening out of each other.’’ 

‘*B-b-but,’’ bleated Keith, ‘‘what about our bathroom ? Have 
I got to go up and down stairs every time I want a bath?”’ 

‘‘No, of course not, stupid. We'll use the bathroom on our 
own floor.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean the servants’ bathroom ?’’ asked Keith with a 
look of disgust. 
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“It’s no worse for you than it is for them,’’ said Clare, 
-calmly. 

Keith muttered something inaudible. 

“I beg your pardon ?’’ asked Clare. 

“T said “Does this house belong to us or to that nurse?’ ”’ 

‘Don’t be childish, Keith. It’s not a question of the nurse 
-at all. It’s a question of our baby.”’ 

“Oh,” said Keith rather rudely. ‘“Then I suppose it was 
the baby that said it must have two rooms and a bathroom all 
‘Opening out of each other.’’ 

Two large tears appeared in Clare’s eyes. 

‘“‘Oh, for the Lord’s sake,’’ shouted Keith, ‘‘don’t do that. 
I’m sorry I spoke. Of course, I don’t mind shaving in a room 
full of bicycles. Of course, I don’t care a curse where I have 
my bath. It’s only that—’’ 

He broke off with an expression of fear and horror. From 
the dressing-room next door there had suddenly come a well- 
known and ominous sound. 

‘*Ahack-ahack-ahack-ahack-ahack,’’ roared Miss Holland in 
her cot. 

‘You see what you've done,’’ said Clare. ‘‘You’ve woken 
her up.” 

“All right,” said Keith hastily. ‘‘I’ll go and tell the nurse.”’ 

He dashed out of the room with the air of a man who is about 
to summon the fire brigade. The nurse’s assistance was 
secured, and presently Miss Holland’s sobs began to die down. 
Later in the evening Keith offered a full apology to his wife, 
and was given to understand that the incident would be over- 
looked. 

“I know it’s just a little inconvenient, darling,’’ Clare had 
said. ‘‘But you don’t know how difficult it is to keep a really 


good nurse.’’ 


And so, in due course, the whole re-arrangement was carried 
out. Mr. and Mrs. Holland moved upstairs to the old nursery 
and the old spare room, and Mr. Potter, the builder, was had 
‘in to strip off the pretty wall-paper in the best bedroom, to 
cover the walls with washable distemper and to screw up fur- 
ther iron bars outside the windows. It was discovered after- 

-wards that the nurse had taken advantage of his attendance to 
have another sink put in the bathroom and to order the con- 
struction of a number of cupboards throughout the suite. She 
.also caused one of Mr. Potter’s men to hang up photographs 
of her friends and relations (including the rural postman) all 
“round the nursery, and she put away the gaily-coloured pictures 
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which Clare and Keith had provided in one of the new cup- . 


boards. 

Notwithstanding all this, after his agonizing experience with 
those two tears, Keith had kept his feelings to himself. And 
as a kind of penance or mortification which might bring relief 
to his soul, he paid a special visit to the nurse one evening and 
expressed the hope that she was pleased with her new quarters. 

I think it was on this occasion that the nurse first made use of 
a form of speech which she later came to adopt whenever either 
of her employers addressed her. Instead of making a direct 
reply in the first person, she pretended that her unconscious 
charge was acting as a kind of interpreter ; and, in order to make 
this pretence additionally realistic, she framed her message in 
baby-language. 

“Tell your Daddy,’’ she said, ‘‘that Nana likes her new 
nursery welly much. Tell him it’s a lovely ’ickle nursery.’’ 

Keith felt slightly sick. But he tried to press home his ad- 
vantage. 

‘‘They really are rather convenient houses, aren’t they ?’’ he 
suggested. 

The nurse turned Miss Holland over on to her front. 

‘“Tell you Daddy,’’ she crooned, ‘‘how welly tired poor Nana 
gets wheeling you all the way up to the Parky-parky.’’ 

Keith didn’t quite follow this. 

‘The ‘Parky-parky’ ?’’ he repeated. ‘‘What’s that ?’’ 

‘“Where all the good ’ickle babies go in their prams every 
day,” said the nurse in a sing-song voice. 

“Oh, I see,’’ said Keith. ‘‘You mean the Park.’’ 

Then, suddenly, he also saw—or thought he saw—where 
they were getting. With a hasty excuse he backed out of the 
nursery, and went downstairs to the drawing-room. 

Though his mind was full of this fresh threat, he had no kind 
of intention of precipitating matters by discussing it with his wife. 
But it would have made no difference if he had. Clare began 
as soon as they had finished dinner. 

‘‘Darling,’’ she said, ‘‘Mother and I went over such an at- 
tractive house this afternoon. Of course, it wants a good deal 
doing to it, but they’re only asking six thousand for the free- 
hold.”’ 

“‘Oh,”’ said Keith cautiously. ‘‘Is your mother thinking of 
moving, then ?”’ 

“No,” said Clare. ‘‘But it seemed to me to be such a 
chance for us to live nearer the Park. You know Nana gets 
out so late in the mornings that sometimes Kathleen hardly 
has any time there at all. And it ts so good for her.’’ 
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‘*She’d better start a bit sooner, then,’’ said Keith. 

‘But how can she, darling? No other nurse in London does 
as much as Nana does—she’s often told me that—and if she’s 
to get through her work properly, she can’t possibly leave the 
house any earlier.’’ 

‘‘Can’t you get a nursery-maid ?’’ asked Keith. 

‘‘Of course, I could. But where would she sleep ?’’ 

‘In my room, I suppose,’’ said Keith bitterly. 

‘Keith! You’re disgusting! I won’t have that kind of 
joke made here. It’ s—” 

“It wasn’t a joke,” Keith protested heatedly. ‘‘And in any 
case, whether it was a joke or not, I haven’t got six thousand 
pounds, and if nurse is too lazy to—”’ 

‘‘“—but you could sell this—’’ 

“I say, if nurse is too lazy to—’’ 

“Keith! Keith! Please remember that we’re next door 
to the kitchen. They'll hear every single word you say.” 

“All right, then,’’ stormed Keith, completely losing his head. 
‘For heaven’s sake let’s move into a house where the kitchen’s 
in the proper place, and where I can say what I think. Never 
mind whether I can pay for it or not. So long as you and old 
sour-face are happy—’’ 

‘*You’re not to call her that.’’ 

** ‘Nana,’ then,” he substituted, with an accent intended to 
register withering mockery. 

Clare got up from her chair and went to the door. 

‘“When you can control yourself,” she said coldly, “ʻI shall 
be glad to see you in the drawing-room.”’ 

Keith gripped the edge of the table, and, with a supreme 
effort, held his tongue. Clare shuddered theatrically, and 
passed from his sight. 

Later in the evening, of course, there were tears followed by 
mutual forgiveness and embraces. And, though he was care- 
ful to avoid any actual mention of the subject, Keith felt satis- 
fied that he had heard the last of the house near the Park. 
What was his surprise, then, on returning from the Temple 
about three weeks later to observe, nailed up over the porch 
of the little non-basement house, a black and white board an- 
nouncing to all and sundry that his home was for sale. 

A sudden vertigo caused him to drop his umbrella with a 
crash. Then, recovering it and himself with some difficulty, he 
took out his latch-key and began to run. 

‘“Look here, Clare,’’ he panted, as he burst into the drawing- 
room. ‘What the devil’s the meaning of this ?’’ 

“‘Of what ?’’ asked his wife. 
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‘"That board. What on earth do you mean by it? Will you 
kindly ring up the agents now—this instant—and tell them to 
remove it ?”’ 

‘‘But—’’ 

‘All right, then. I'll do it myself. Where’s the directory ?”’ 

‘‘But you can’t, Keith.” 

‘‘Can’t! What do you mean? Of course I can, and—”’ 

‘*The house is sold.”’ 

‘Sold !’’ he shrieked. ‘‘You mean to tell me that you’ve 
been and sold my house! You’re mad, Clare.’’ 

‘‘But you said I could.” 

The unfortunate barrister sank into a chair and gasped for 
breath. 

‘‘B-but,’’ he whimpered feebly, “ʻI didn’t mean it like that. 
Didn't you understand that I was being sarcastic? Our house, 
Clare. The house we chose together. Why?’’ 

‘‘But I told you, darling,” said Clare soothingly. ‘‘We’ve 
got to be nearer the Park. And, besides, Nana says she must 
have a nursery-maid.’’ 

Keith all but foamed at the mouth. 

‘Go on!’’ he groaned. ‘‘Get her two nursery-maids. Get 
her a dozen. Get her Buckingham Palace and a Rolls-Royce. 
And when I’m bankrupt—”’ 

‘“‘Don’t be absurd, Keith. You're getting four thousand for 
this house.’’ 

‘‘Am I?” he asked. ‘“‘Are you sure I haven’t got to give it 
to—to Nana ?”’ 

Clare began to cry. 

‘You never think of your b-b-baby,’’ she said. “‘You let me 
take all the trouble, and then just because you've got to spend 
a little m-money—”’ 

‘‘But look at the people next door. They’ve got three child- 
ren, and yet—’’ 

‘You know the doctor said I wa-wasn’t to have any more,’’ 
sobbed Clare. 

Keith’s rage left him as suddenly as it had come. He put his 
arm round his wife’s quivering shoulders. 

‘There, there,” he murmured. ‘‘I’m sorry, Clare. I—it 
was a bit of a shock, I mean. But, of course, I don’t want our 
baby never to get any fresh air. It was only .. .’’ 

On the whole, though, it seemed better to leave it at that. 
Protected by her innocent and precious charge, Nana was, and 
must remain, invulnerable. 


And so the little non-basement house was handed over to a 
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still more newly-married couple, and the Hollands moved into 
that high, narrow, stucco-fronted residence near the Park. For- 
tunately, Keith’s progress at the Bar continued to carry out its 
early promise, for there was no denying the growth in his domes- 
tic expenses. The nursery-maid—or rather, the succession of 
nursery-maids, for Nana quarrelled with them all in turn—proved 
but a trifling item in the budget. The basement and stairs 
necessitated the addition of two further immortal (and argu- 
mentative) souls to the staff; the stucco front would need con- 
stant repainting ; the drains must (so Mr. Potter said) be entirely 
reconstructed, and while he was about it he had better put new 
slates on the roof. The borough rates, also, were ia twice 
what they had been in the first house. 

Yet, though all these troubles could hardly be said to bring 
peace in their train, the threatened bankruptcy was staved off 
with much difficulty. Only; as he had once looked forward 
with impatient longing to the day of his wedding, so now did 
Keith count the months until the time when Nana should be re- 
placed by a nursery-governess. For, though her domination of 
her employers was now absolutely complete (so that they dared 
not even arrange their summer holiday without bowing to her 
wishes), the grim tyranny of Nana’s manner and appearance re- 
mained as stern and relentless as ever. No matter what sacri- 
fice she demanded, she never rewarded her victims with so much 
as a smile. That ‘‘delightful expression’ with which she had 
once charmed the inexperienced Clare had never been seen 
again. It was impossible now to believe that it had ever existed. 

Once a year—about September usually—she would remove 
her yoke and indulge in a fortnight’s leave of absence. These 
fortnights were the happiest part of Keith’s life, and every 
night he would pray—though perhaps without that assurance 
which causes one’s prayers to be answered—that the rural post- 
man might be mad enough to ask her to marry him. In the 
wonderful freedom of the temporary nurse’s interregnum he 
would go upstairs and play no less wonderful games with his 
daughter. The temporary nurse beamed on him as he crawled 
round the room on all fours or built fantastic erections with 
wooden blocks. In the warmth of her presence his whole soul 
would expand, and on the last night of Nana’s holiday he would 
say to his wife :— 


‘Clare darling, don’t you sometimes wish that Nana were a 
little more like Nurse Yates ?”’ 

‘You don’t understand,’’ Clare would reply. ‘‘Nurse Yates 
is a very nice woman, I know. But I never have a moment’s 
real peace during these fortnights.’’ 
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" “Why not ?” asked Keith. 


‘‘Because it’s so essential that a child should be looked after- 


by someone who knows its whole history. If anything were to- 
happen while Nana was away—’’ 

‘But nothing ever does happen,” said Keith, thinking again 
of the rural postman. ‘‘Does it ?’’ 

“How like a man!’’ exclaimed Clare. ‘‘And now, Keith, 
I want you to promise me something. I want you to look more- 
pleased this time when Nana comes back. Ask her if she en- 
joyed her holiday. Tell her how you’ve missed her. You 
know, darling, even if she has got her little faults, she is abso- 
lutely devoted to Kathleen. If only you knew what some of 
the other parents have to put up with—’’ 

‘Oh, all right,’’ said Keith. ‘‘As long as you don’t expect: 
me to kiss her.”’ 

‘“There’s no need to be vulgar,’’ Clare replied. 

“Tm sorry, darling. I didn’t mean to be. But—’’ 

‘““But what ?”’ 

“Oh, never mind. It doesn’t matter.’’ 


There had been five of these holiday periods now, and from 
all that Keith could gather from other fathers at the Club the 
arrival of the nursery-governess must be drawing very near. 
True, there was the case of old Waterson, whose children’s 
nurse had, after rearing a long series of little Watersons, been 
permanently promoted to the office of housekeeper. But even 
if the Hollands’ establishment had carried such a post, there 
could be no question of promotion for Nana, when she already 
ranked higher than either her master or mistress. No, sure- 
ly now, at last, the end of his and Clare’s servitude must be 
coming. And no one could possibly say that they would not 
have earned it. His only dread was lest, like the prisoners 
who were released at the storming of the Bastille, they might 
have so lost their taste for liberty that they would no longer 
know how to use it when it came. 

But this fear only haunted him in his weaker moments, when 
he was worn out after a hard day’s litigation, or when Nana 
had been particularly unkind to him. And even then he soon 
managed to drive it away. Six years were, it was true, a big 
slice out of a man’s life, but it was wonderful how swiftly one 
forgot one’s troubles when the burden was lifted. Looking 
back now, even the war seemed to have gone in a flash. 

He was careful, though, to keep his anticipations to himself— 
partly because of the well-known risk of tempting Fate, and 
partly because he knew that Clare had learnt to treat the frus- 
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tration of his wishes as a sure method of gaining favour with 
Nana. He bore her no grudge for this. He knew that she 
was at home all day, while he could escape to his chambers. 
But since it was an undeniable fact, he saw no point in being 
rash. 

Nevertheless, as the months slipped past, he watched his 
wife carefully, trying to detect in her manner some foreshadow- 
ing of the end of Nana’s reign. And, unless he were very much 
mistaken, signs of this wonderful event were there. Several 
times Clare had changed the subject when he had asked her 
where she had spent the afternoon, and on two occasions at least 
he had found her closeted with Nana in her bedroom, and his 
arrival had produced an obviously embarrassed silence. Poor 
girl, he realized her difficulties ; he well knew the courage and 
determination which would be needed to give Nana the coup de 
grace. And if she preferred to conceal from him her journeys 
in search of the nursery-governess or her gradual attempts to 
let Nana know what had been decided, he would do nothing to 
make it harder for her. There were times when sympathy and 
understanding were better left unexpressed. 

And then, one evening, after one or two false starts in which, ¢ 
we fear, Keith had not given very much assistance, Clare had 
suddenly taken the plunge. 

‘‘Darling,’’ she said, ‘‘you remember what the doctors said 
after Kathleen was born. About—I mean—’’ 

‘Yes, yes,” said Keith. ‘Of course I do. But you’re 
not worrying about that still, are you? I know I wanted a 
son at the time. Most men do, you know. But—’’ 

‘I wanted one too,” she interrupted. ‘‘I’ve always wanted 
one. A son who could grow up and be just like you.”’ | 

Keith reached out and took her hand. 

‘You’re not sorry you married me, then ?’’ he asked, a little 
sentimentally. 

Clare put her other hand on his. 

‘‘Of course I’m not,” she said. And then, speaking more 
slowly: ‘“‘Keith, I-I’ve been to Dr. Stobart again, and he 
says—he says I’m ever so much stronger than I was six years 
ago. Keith —darling—do you understand ?’’ 

Her husband stared at her wonderingly. 

‘““You—you mean— ?’’ he asked. 

‘Yes. Oh, Keith, wouldn’t it be perfect if—after all this 
time—we had a little boy ?’’ 

Keith Holland’s eyes shone. At that moment he felt that 
he loved Clare more than he had ever loved her in his life. 

‘“Darling—’’ he croaked hoarsely. And then the rest of his 
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words were changed to muffled noises, as he seized her in his 
arms and buried his face against her soft neck. 

Presently he felt her stirring. 

“Yes?” he asked. ‘‘What is it, my angel?” 

“‘Darling,’’ said Clare, ‘“‘I’ll tell you another wonderful 
thing, too.”’ 

‘What is it, my pet ?’”’ 

“It’s about Nana, Keith. It was she who suggested that 
I should go back to Dr. Stobart. And, oh Keith, I’ve been 
so terribly afraid that she would have to leave us, but now— 
now she says she’ll stay here for good and all. Isn’t it all 
absolutely wonderful !’’ 

Over his wife’s shoulder Keith stared out through the draw- 
ing-room windows at the high, narrow houses on the other 
side of the street. He tried to speak, but he could only clutch 
her more fiercely towards him. His heart was too full for 
words. 

DENIS MACKAIL. 


THE NAPOLEONIC FALLACY 
The Moral Objective in War 


For more than half a century the general staffs of the Great 
Powers have based their doctrines on the Napoleonic method of 
‘absolute war’’: that the national objective in war can only be 
gained by decisive battle and the destruction of the main mass 
of the enemy’s armed forces. In an essay which is likely to 
provoke strong objections from the orthodox schools of thought, 
it is as well to set forth unmistakably the foundation on which 
their theory of the conduct of war is based ; even the most hair- 
splitting critic can hardly dispute the general accuracy of the 
above statement without throwing overboard all the text books 
and regulations produced by the general staffs of Europe for 
several generations past. 

It is the purpose of this study to suggest that the Napoleonic 
doctrine is fallacious, that in following it the Great Powers have 
narrowed and distorted their whole conception of war, and that 
to this fundamental error is due the general state of financial, 
commercial, and moral decline, and even bankruptcy, to which 
the nations of Europe, in greater or less degree, are now reduced 
—as was France after Napoleon. At the same time the en- 
deavour will be made, in all humility, to indicate a wider and 
more proportionate conception of war and its true objective. 
Thus, should the millenium of universal peace fail to arrive, and 
nations still continue to settle, by an appeal to arms, questions 
which vitally affect their policy, it may be that they will learn to 
wage war in a manner less injurious to the interwoven fabric of 
western civilization, and incidentally to their own ultimate pros- 
perity, than was the case in the Great War of 1914-1918. 

But to achieve this more scientific and economic military 
policy it is necessary that public opinion should be awakened to 
the fallacies as well as to the dangers of the foregoing theory of 
war—the disastrous legacy of Napoleon. 

While professional experience in any department of life is 
normally the surest channel to executive skill and technical know- 
ledge, the concentration of the mind on the technical problems 
of a professional has a natural tendency to cause the vision to 
be narrowed and the attention mainly devoted to the task of 
perfecting the existing means and methods. By all means, 
let us pay tribute to the tactical and administrative ability dis- 
played in, for example, the autumn offensives of 1918 in France, 
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Palestine, and Macedonia. But, when we take stock of the ap- 
palling cost of the war in lives and money and our national ex- 
haustion, we are surely justified in questioning whether the 
strategic aim and direction was sound. What was the objective 
of our military strategy ? The memoirs and despatches of the 
military leaders responsible for its formulation and execution 
show that it was the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces 
in the main theatre of war. This object was fulfilled in sub- 
stance if not in fact, but its attainment took us over four years, 
cost this country nearly a million lives, and an expenditure of 
roughly £5,000,000 a day. It is surely clear that any further 
wars conducted on similar methods must mean the breakdown 
of European civilization. | 

If the citizens of a nation were asked what should be the gen- 
eral aim of the national policy, they would reply, in tenor if not 
in exact words, that it should be such as to guarantee them ‘‘an 
honourable, prosperous, and secure existence.”’ 

Apart from a few self-seeking individuals, no normal citizen 
of a democracy would willingly imperil this by a resort to war. 
Only when he considers, or it is suggested to him convincingly, 
that his honour, prosperity, or security are endangered by the 
policy of another nation, will he consent to the grave step of 
making war. 

When, however, the fateful decision for war has been taken, 
what does common sense tell us should be the national objec- 
tive? Surely, to ensure a resumption and progressive con- 
tinuance of what may be termed the peace time policy, with the 
shortest and least costly interruption of the normal life of the 
country. 

What stands in the way of this? Obviously, the determina- 
tion of the hostile nation to enforce its contrary policy in defiance 
of our own desires and aims. To gain our aim or objective we 
must, therefore, change this adverse determination into a com- 
pliance with our own policy, and the sooner and more cheaply 
in lives and money we can do this, the better shall we be as- 
sured of a continuance of our national prosperity. 

The aim of a nation in war is, therefore, to subdue the enemy’s 
will to resist, with the least possible human and economic loss 
to itself. 

If we realize that this is the true objective, we shall appreciate 
the fact that the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces is but 
a means—and not necessarily an inevitable or infallible one—to 
the attainment of the real objective. It is clearly not, as is so 
often claimed, the sole, true objective in war. Once we have 
cleared the air of the fog of catchwords which surround the 
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conduct of war, by grasping that in the human will lies the source 
and mainspring of all conflict, as of all other activities of life, 
it becomes transparently clear that our goal in war can only be 
attained by the subjugation of the opposing will. All acts, such 
as defeat in the field, propaganda, blockade, diplomacy, or at- 
tack on the centres of government and population, are seen to 
be but means to that end, and, instead of being tied to one fixed 
means, we are free to weigh the respective merits of each, and 
to choose whichever is most suitable and most economic, i.e., 
that which will gain the goal with the minimum disruption of 
our national life during and after the war. Of what use is de- 
cisive victory in battle if we bleed to death as a result of it ? 

We shall examine, further on, the alternative means which are 
available under modern industrial and political conditions, but 
before doing so it is advisable to show how the present limited 
conception of war arose, and how it gained so strong and so 
fatal a hold on military thought. The decisive influence was 
exerted, not by Napoleon himself, but by his great German ex- 
positor, Carl von Clausewitz. He it was, in the years succeed- 
ing Waterloo, who analysed and codified the Napoleonic ideas 
and methods. | 

He has been the master at whose feet have sat for a century 
the military students of Europe. From him, the German Army 
in particular drew the inspiration by which they evolved their 
stupendous, if fundamentally unsound, structure of ‘‘the nation 
in arms.’ It achieved its triumph in 1870, and, as a result, 
all the Powers hurried to imitate the model, and to revive with 
ever greater intensity the Napoleonic tradition, until, finally, the 
gigantic edifice was put to an extended test in the years 1914- 
1918—with the result that in its fall it has brought low, not only 
Germany, but, with it, the rest of Europe. 

Thus, because of the unsoundness of their foundations, 
Clausewitz’s theories have ended by bringing his Fatherland into 
a more impotent and bankrupt state even than when it was under 
the iron heel of Napoleon. Clausewitz’s was truly ‘‘a house 
built on sand.’’ 

Yet, despite his main miscalculations, he had a wider under- 
standing of the objects of war than most of his disciples. 
Clausewitz did, at least, recognize the existence of other ob- 
jectives in addition to the armed forces. He enumerated three 
general objects: the military power, the country, and the will 
of the enemy. But his vital mistake was to place ‘“‘the will’’ 
last in his list, instead of first and embracing the others, and to 
maintain that the destruction of the enemy’s military power was 
the best way to ensure the remaining objects. Similarly, Marshal 
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Foch, who exerted a profound influence on European mili- 
tary thought before the Great War, admitted the existence and 
wisdom, under certain conditions, of other means, but, as with 
Clausewitz, the reservations were forgotten, and his disciples 
remembered only his assertion that ‘‘the true theory” of war 
was “‘that of the absolute war which Napoleon had taught 
Europe.’’ 

This was but human nature, for the followers of any great 
teacher demand a single watchword, however narrow.’ The 
idea of preserving a broad and balanced point of view is ana- 
thema to the mass, who crave for a slogan and detest the com- 
plexities of independent thought. 

However, the exponents of the Napoleonic theory have, in 
four bloody and ruinous years of war, been able to test their 
doctrine to the uttermost, and if they have not learned its limita- 
tions, the nations at large have, for they have felt in their own 
persons and pockets the dire plight in which it has landed them. 

How strong still is the grip of this concept of war can be seen 
in the post-war writings and utterances of certain admirals and 
generals. Thus, for example, in a discussion in The Times on 
the subject of air warfare, a distinguished admiral pointed out 
that, as ‘‘the first and greatest principle of war’’ was the de- 
struction of the enemy’s armed forces, the only correct objec- 
tive for the aircraft of this country in case of war must be the 
enemy aircraft. 

Here we see not only the Napoleonic theory re-incarnated 
in a new element—the air—but also an argument based on a 
misunderstanding of one of the most used, and abused, terms 
in the language of military science. The admiral had not even 
grasped the difference between the term used to signifiy the 
constant truths of wars and that which denotes the forms .of 
their practical application, which are subject to change. The 
‘destruction of the enemy’s armed forces’’ is a specific and con- 
crete act or acts, whereas a principle is essentially a general and 
abstract truth (e.g. economy of force, security) which governs 
the concrete actions in war. This confusion between a prin- 
ciple and a means (by which the principle is put into effect) is 
akin to the misunderstanding between the wider aims of war and 
the immediate military objective. 

It is not surprising that military thought in recent generations 
has been deaf to any ether than the theory of ‘‘absolute war,’’ 
and has poured scorn on the objectives of Napoleon’s prede- 
cessors, forgetting that they, at least, gained the purpose of 
their policy, whereas his ended in ruin. One and all spoke and 
wrote with contempt of these eighteenth century strategists, 
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though they included such men as Marshal Saxe, whose writings 
bear the impress of a mind perhaps more original and unbiased 
by traditional prejudices than any in military history. Here ts 
how Foch in his Princtpes de Guerre contrasts the exponents 
of the rival theories : ‘‘Marshal de Saxe himself, albeit a man 
of undeniable ability said: ‘I am not in favour of giving bat- 
tle... . I am even convinced that a clever general can wage 
war his whole life without being compelled to do so.’ Enterin 
Saxony in 1806, Napoleon writes to Marshal Soult: “There 
is nothing I desire so much as a great battle.’ The one wants 
to avoid battle his whole life ; the other demands it at the first 
opportunity.”’ 

So that even a man of the intellectual calibre of Marshal Foch 
thinks solely of the tangible proofs of military victory, with 
never a reflection as to which man best fulfilled ultimately the 
national objective of an honourable, secure, and prosperous 
future. : 

We see him greeting with approval the dictum of Clausewitz : 
“‘Blood is the price of victory. You must either resort to it or 
give up waging war. All reasons of humanity which you might 
advance will only expose you to being beaten by a less senti- 
mental adversary.”’ 

In the latter sentence we see the delusion, still common, that 
the opposition to the Napoleonic theory must necessarily be 
dictated by mere sentimentalism. It disregards the possibility 
that it may be due to a far-sighted political economy. 

There are signs, however, that Marshal Foch, in contrast to 
some of his military contemporaries, has gained from recent 
experience a wider conception of the aims of war, and the true 
objective of military policy. In a statement since the war on 
the subject of air power, he gave the weighty and illuminating 
judgment that ‘‘the potentialities of aircraft attack on a large 
scale are almost incalculable, but it is clear that such attack, 
owing to its crushing moral effect on a nation, may impress 
public opinion to the point of disarming the Government and 
thus become decisive.’ Here is a dramatic and far-reaching 
break with the ‘‘armed forces’’ objective. Perhaps, also, his 
connexion with the Ruhr policy is evidence of a grasp of the 
possibilities, not only of war without bloodshed, but war without 
hostilities—the objective, more effective than the enemy’s mili- 
tary power, being control of the rival’s industrial resources. 

‘‘Saul is numbered with the prophets” ! The champion and 
embodiment of the Napoleonic doctrine has widened his horizon. 
We see an indisputable recognition that two other objectives 
exist—one moral, the other economic. 
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Having pointed out the limitations of the doctrine that the 
essential objective in war is the main armed forces of the enemy, 
it is now proposed to give two outstanding examples from his- 
tory of the decisive use of the moral. objective. 

First, in the struggle between Rome and Carthage 
for the domination of the ancient world, where the 
political conditions of the rival States decided the nature of the 
moral objective, the two mother cities with their Government 
and population form the vital points. The Carthaginian leader 
lives in history as, with Napoleon, the ablest military execu- 
tant of all time. Yet, similarly, he appears to lack the gift of 
supreme strategic vision. His objective is the armed forces 
of the enemy, but even the annihilating victory of Cannae does 
not bring him to his goal, because Rome itself stands unmas- 
tered. The apologists for Hannibal are legion, but they cannot 
obscure the truth that by his failure to gain Rome he ultimately 
lost Carthage. Scipio Africanus, his eventual conqueror at 
Zama, suffers from the misfortune that his own claims to fame 
have been overshadowed by his adversary’s dramatic victories 
and heroic stand in Italy for so many years, which appeal to the 
sentimental imagination. But Scipio’s appreciation of the prin- 
ciple of the objective was surely more profound? Instead of 
seeking a decision in Italy where his troops would have suffered 
under the moral influence of Hannibal’s repeated victories in 
that theatre, Scipio, in face of the most weighty protests, em- 
barks for Carthage. His immediate objective is to free Italy, 
and he realizes that a threat to Carthage will so act upon the 
moral of the citizens that they will recall Hannibal. The result 
proves the soundness of his judgment. Then by striking at the 
resources of Carthage in Northern Africa he accomplishes the 
next step towards the subjugation of the Carthaginian will, and 
so to Zama, the flight of Hannibal himself to the East, and the 
capitulation of Carthage. Scipio’s moral objective triumphs 
over the ‘‘armed forces’’ theory of Hannibal. 

For the second and modern example of the superiority of the 
moral objective over the ‘‘armed forces” theory, we may cite 
the campaign of 1814 which ended in Napoleon’s abdication and 
relegation to the Isle of Elba. Never, perhaps, in his whole 
career did Napoleon’s genius shine so brightly as in that series 
of dramatic victories in February and March 1814, by which he 
staggered the Allies, until, in pursuit of the delusive military ob- 
jective, he overreached himself. He moved east to fall upon 
Schwarzenberg’s rear, drawn on by the theory of destroying the 
main mass of the enemy’s forces. By this move he uncovered 
Paris—and the Allies marched straight forward to gain the 
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true objective—the nerve centre of the French will to resist. 
Paris was the prey of war alarms and fatigue, in the very condi- 
tion for a moral detonator to wreck Napoleon’s hold. The 
Royalist, de Vitrolles, tells the Tsar Alexander that ‘‘people 
are tired of the war and of Napoleon. Consider politics rather 
than strategy, and march straight on Paris, where the true 
opinion of the people will be shown the moment the Allies ap- 
pear.’ Captured despatches also bore witness to the under- 
lying discontent of the capital. The Tsar summons a council 
of war. Barclay de Tolly, the senior, urges that the forces 
should be concentrated, to follow and attack Napoleon. General 
Toll affirms that there is only one true course: to ‘‘advance 
on Paris by forced marches with the whole of our army, de- 
taching only 10,000 cavalry to mask our movement.”’ 

Barclay disagrees, and argues the example, so hackneyed in 
later years, of the occupation of Moscow. Toll points out that 
the effect of the seizure of Paris will be decisive economically 
and morally, and that there is no true parallel between the cases 
of Moscow and Paris, the nodal point of France. 

The Tsar decides for Toll’s plan, the army sweeps on Paris 
and enters in triumph after but the slightest resistance, while 
Napoleon is winning delusive successes in Lorraine. | When 
the news from Paris reaches him, he thinks frantically of a coun- 
ter-march, but the moral germ disseminated by the occupation 
of Paris spreads even among his generals and troops. Too 
late! So great are the moral repercussions of the act that in 
a brief space Napoleon, with the people and his satellites turned 
against him, is forced to an unconditional abdication. 

After this perforce brief historical survey, let us turn to con- 
sider the means by which the moral objective of subduing the 
enemy's will to resist can be attained. These means can be 
exercised in the military, the economic, the political, or the 
social spheres. Further, the weapon by which they are executed 
may be military, economic, or diplomatic—with which is included 
propaganda. 

As war is the subject of this article the diplomatic and 
economic weapons, except in a military guise, are outside our 
purview. There appears little doubt, however, that the 
economic weapon in the struggle between rival national policies 
during so-called peace has possibilities still scarcely explored or 
understood. Again, the military weapon can be wielded in the 
economic sphere without any open state of war existing. In 
the Ruhr we saw the French aiming to subdue the German will 
to resist by a military control of the latter’s industrial resources, 
and with the further motive of a moral disruption between the 
German States as a result. 
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What, however, are the ways in which the military weapon 
can be employed to subdue the enemy's will to resist in war ? 

For the navy, there are two means: the destruction of the 
opposing naval forces, and a blockade which will cut off supplies 
from overseas. The latter means is exercised by the control of 
communications or by a direct closure of his ports. The objec- 
tion to the blockade weapon rests in its slowness to exert a de- 
cisive effect, and, because of this time-factor, it is usually detri- 
mental to the economic prosperity of the country which exer- 
cises it—in greater or less degree according to the other condi- 
tions, political, economic, and military, which also bear on the 

olicy. 

5 For the army, the possible means are, besides the destruction 
of the enemy’s military power, the control of communications 
and of industrial resources, the occupation of the centre or cen- 
tres of government and population, the capture or overthrow of 
individuals who are the mainspring of the opposing policy, and 
the intimidation of the people by methods of terrorism—an act 


which, even if temporarily successful, usually reacts among 


civilized nations to the detriment of the aggressor. 

Armies, however, suffer under one serious hindrance to any 
of these less destructive means of subduing the hostile will. 
Being tied to one place of movement, it is rarely possible to 
reach the enemy capital or centres of industry and communica- 
tion without first disposing of their main army, which forms the 
shield of the opposing Government and nation. 

It is because of this age-long limitation that the short-sighted, 
if natural, idea arose that the armed forces themselves were the 
real objective. From this false assumption it was the natural 
sequence that the combatant troops who composed the armies 
should be regarded as the object to strike. 

Thus mechanical butchery becomes the essence of war. To 
kill, if possible, more of the enemy troops than your own side 
loses is the sum total of this military creed, which attained its 
tragi-comic climax on the Western front in the Great War. 

The absurdity and wrong-headedness of this doctrine should 
surely have been apparent to any mind which attempted to think 
logically instead of blindly accepting inherited traditions. War 
is but a duel between two nations instead of two individuals. A 
moment’s unprejudiced reflection on the analogy of a boxing 
match would be sufficient to reveal the objective dictated by 
common sense. Only the most stupid boxer would attempt to 
beat his opponent by battering and bruising the latter’s flesh 


until at last he weakens and yields. Even if this method of- 


attrition finally succeeds, it is probable that the victor himself 
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will be exhausted and injured. The victorious boxer, however, 
has won his stake, and can afford not to worry over the period 
of convalescence, whereas the recovery of a nation is a slow and 
painful process, | 

A boxer who uses his intelligence, however, aims to strike a 
single decisive blow as early as possible against some vital 
point—the chin or the solar plexus—which will instantly para- 
lyse his opponent’s resistance. Thus he gains his objective 
without himself suffering seriously. 

While the tank, however, is the instrument which, by striking 
at the command and communication centres of the enemy army, 
has brought this truer military objective within reach, there is 
a tool which is even more far-reaching in its possibilities: the 
aeroplane. 

Aircraft enables us to jump over the army which shields the 
enemy Government, industry, and people, and so strike direct 
at the seat of the opposing will and policy. Provided that the 
blow be sufficiently swift and powerful, there is no reason why, 
in a few hours, or, at most, days, from the commencement of 
hostilities the nerve system of one of the contending countries 
should not be paralysed. A modern civilized State is such a 
complex and interdependent fabric that it offers a target highly 
sensitive to a sudden and overwhelming blow from the air. We 
all know how great an upset in the daily life of the country is 
caused at the outset of a railway strike even. Business is dis- 
organized by the delay of the mails and the tardy arrival of the 
staff, the shops are at a standstill without fresh supplies, the 
people feel lost without newspapers, rumours multiply, and the 
signs of panic and demoralization make their appearance. Per- 
haps an even more striking parallel may be found in the dis- 
tuption of the whole life of Japan in the recent earthquake. An 
air attack of the intensity that is even now possible would be 
likely to excel even this event in its disorganizing and demoraliz- 
ing effect. Imagine for a moment London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and half a dozen other great centres simultaneously 
attacked. The business localities and Fleet Street wrecked, 
Whitehall a heap of ruins, the slum districts maddened into the 
impulse to break loose and maraud, the railways cut, factories 
destroyed—would not the general will to resist vanish, and 
what use would be the still determined fractions of the nation, 
‘without organization and central direction ? 

Victory in air war will lie with whichever side first gains the 
moral objective. If one side is so foolish as to waste time, 
‘more the supreme factor than ever before, in searching for 
the armed forces of the enemy, which are mobile and capable of 
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concealment, then clearly the static civil centres of its own land 
will be paralysed first, and the issue will be decided long before 
the side which trusted in the ‘‘armed forces’’ objective has 
gained even a military success. An existing pattern Army 
would—even if unopposed—take weeks to reach Essen or Berlin, 
for example, whereas aircraft could reach and destroy both in 
a matter of hours. 

To this use of aircraft to gain the moral objective there are, 
however, two possible objections, one economic, the other 
ethical. The economic limitation is that, by destroying the 
enemy factories and communications, we may so cripple his 
commerce and industry as seriously to reduce his post-war value 
as a potential customer. There is a certain weight in this 
argument, for if one lesson stands out clearly from the last war 
it is that the commerce and prosperity of civilized nations are 
so closely interwoven and interdependent that the destruction of 
the enemy country’s economic wealth recoils on the head of the 
victor. The obvious reply, however, is that even the widespread 
damage of a decisive air attack would inflict less total damage 
and constitute less of a drain on the defeated country’s re- 
cuperative powers than a prolonged war of the existing type. 

The ethical objection is based on the seeming brutality of an 
attack of the civilian population, and the harmful results to the 
aggressor of any outrage of the human feelings of the neutral 
peoples. The events of the last war have, however, in some 
measure acclimatized the world to the idea that in a war between 
nations the damage cannot be restricted merely to the paid 
gladiators. When, moreover, the truth is realized that a swift 
and sudden blow of this nature inflicts a total of injury far less 
than when spread over a number of years, the common sense 
of mankind will show that the ethical objection to this form of 
war is at least not greater than to the cannon-fodder wars of the 

ast. 

But self-interest as well as humane reasons demand that the 
warring nations should endeavour to gain their end of the moral 
subjugation of the enemy with the infliction of the least possible 
permanent injury to life and industry, for the enemy of to-day 
is the customer of the morrow and the ally of the future. To 
inflict widespread death and destruction is to damage one’s 
own future prosperity, and, by sowing the seeds of revenge, 
to jeopardize one’s future security. | Chemical science has 
provided mankind with a weapon which reduces the necessity 
for killing and achieves decisive effects with far less permanent 
injury than in the case of explosives. Gas may well prove the 
salvation of civilization from the otherwise inevitable collapse in 
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case of another world war. Even with the lethal gases of the 
last war, the use of which was decried as barbarous by conven- 
tional sentiment, statistics show that the proportion of deaths 
to the numbers temporarily incapacitated was far less than with 
the accepted weapons such as bullets and shells! Further, 
chemistry can now give us non-lethal gases which can over- 
come the hostile resistance and spread panic for a period long 
enough to reap the fruits of victory, but without the lasting evils 
of killing or destruction of property. 3 

It is a strange reflection on the all-too-frequent lack of vision 
and common sense that the opposition to the use of gas in war 
comes from an alliance between those unwonted bed-fellows, the 
traditional militarist and the sentimental pacifist. 

Moreover, we still find that, in defiance of reason and history, 
the Governments are again striving by international legislation 
to prohibit the use of gas, and to confine the blows of aircraft 
to the traditional military objectives. 

The humanization of war rests not in ‘‘scraps of paper,” which 
nations will always tear up if they feel that their national life is 
endangered by them, but in the enlightened realization that the 
spread of death and destruction endangers the victor’s own 
future prosperity and reputation. 

While we have endeavoured to show the importance of the 
air weapon as a means to subdue the enemy will to resist, and 
hence the folly of taking the armed forces as the only sound 
objective, we realize that further scientific developments may 
again modify our conclusions as to the means by which the moral 
cbjective is best gained. It is hoped, however, that the dan- 
ger of a one-sided concentration on the ‘‘armed forces’’ objec- 
tive, and of the Napoleonic theory of absolute war are clear. 
Let us never again confound the means with the end ; the goal 
in war is the prosperous continuance of our national policy in 
the years after the war, and the only true objective is the moral 
one of subduing the enemy’s will to resist, with the least pos- 
sible economic, human, and ethical loss to ourselves—which 
implies a farsighted choice, and blend, of the weapons most suit- 
able for our purpose. 


B. H. LIDDELL HART. 
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In 1839 the Church of Scotland sent two emissaries to 
Palestine to investigate the condition of the Jews. They esti- 
mated the Jewish population at about 12,000; and even this 
figure was only arrived at by including the Jews of Tyre, Sidon, 
and Beirut, which are outside the boundaries of Palestine proper. 
In the next generation the Jewish population slowly increased. 
But in 1880 there were still not more than about 30,000 Jews 
in Palestine, and of these, the overwhelming majority were con- 
centrated in the four Holy Cities—Jerusalem, Hebron, Safed, 
and Tiberias—where they devoted themselves to study and 
prayer. 

This was the situation, when events occurred in Russia which 
were destined to change the face of the Jewish world. The 
political and economic depression following the close of the 
Russo-Turkish War and the assassination of the Tsar, 
Alexander II, produced reactionary tendencies, which showed 
themselves, first in anti-Jewish excesses, and then in an elaborate 
code of anti-Jewish legislation. In Rumania, too, the Jews 
were labouring under grave disabilities. Russia and Rumania 
contained between them half the Jewish population of the world. 
As a result of the intolerable conditions under which they were 
living, the Jews of Eastern Europe began to emigrate en masse. 
The stream of refugees swelled into a torrent, until, by the out- 
break of war in 1914, more than two million Jews had uprooted 
themselves to seek new homes and a freer air. 

The majority found their way to the United States. A much 
smaller, though not inconsiderable, number settled in Great 
Britain and the British Dominions. But among the emigrants 
were also some who turned their faces to the East. 

In the House of Commons to-day (April oth) Captain Waterhouse asked 
i}, in view of the law-abiding nature of the Arab protest in Palestine on 
the occasion of Lord Balfour's visit, the Foreign Secretary would inquire 
into and remove their grievances, in order to maintain their traditional 
confidence in this country. ; = , i 

Mr. Ormsby Gore replied that Palestine was being administered in strict 
accordance with the Mandate, and he was not aware that the civil or 
religious rights of the Arabs were being in any way prejudiced. 

Captain Waterhouse asked if it were not a fact that the Arabs had, or 
thought they had, a grievance in their lack of representation in the legisla- 
tive body in Palestine. ; 

Mr. Ormsby Gore replied that various efforts had been made by successive 
Governments to secure the co-operation of the Arabs in the Legislative 
Council, but so far without success. P ; 

Mr. Ormsby Gore informed Mr. Dixey that the military garrison of 


Palestine was not specially reinforced on account of Lord Balfour’s visit 
to that country.—London “Evening News.” 
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For the Jews, Palestine has always been a magic name. In 
Russia, in particular, Jewish idealists had long dreamed of re- 
deeming the soil of the Holy Land. Thus, though every 
material inducement pointed westwards, there now set in a 
steady flow of Jewish emigration to Palestine, which in- 
creased the Jewish population from about 30,000 in 1880 to 
not far short of 100,000 in 1914. In the decade immediately 
preceding the outbreak of war, immigration was steadily main- 
tained at an average rate of 2,000 a year and showed no sign of 
falling off. 

In 1882, the year of the Russian May Laws, 3,000 Jews 
landed at Jaffa. The number was relatively small, but it was 
larger than Palestine had received in any one year for several 
generations. What was, however, of greater importance than 
the number of the immigrants was their quality. Among them 
were settlers of a totally new type. The Jews who had hitherto 
been entering Palestine had come there, for the most part, to 
live a life of contemplation in the various institutions maintained 
in the Holy Cities by the piety of their fellow-Jews in other 
parts of the world. The first thought of the Jews who now began 
to flow in was to redeem the soil of Palestine with the sweat of 
their brows. 

It was thus that the first Jewish agricultural colonies came 
into being. Four such colonies, all of which are still in exist- 
ence, were established in 1882—Rishon-le-Zion (‘‘First in 
Zion’’) and Petach-Tikweh (‘‘Gates of Hope”) near Jaffa, 
Rosh Pinah (‘‘The Corner Stone’’) near Safed, and Sicron 
Jacob (‘‘The Memorial of Jacob’’) near Haifa. The Russian 
and Rumanian immigrants who founded them acted on their own 
initiative and in reliance on their own resources. Those re- 
sources were wholly inadequate. The early settlers were ignor- 
ant of the country and its people. They were readily induced to 
pay excessive prices for inferior land. They had little or no 
agricultural experience. To crown their troubles, they suffered 
severely from malaria. In spite of these difficulties, they 
struggled manfully on until their slender means were all but ex- 
hausted. 

At this stage, a Russo-Jewish body, known as the Choveve 
Zion (‘‘Lovers of Zion’’) came to their rescue and did what it 
could to tide them over the crisis. Meanwhile, their struggles 
had excited the sympathetic interest of Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild of Paris, who became the munificent benefactor, not 
only of the four colonies already mentioned, but of a number of 
new settlements which gradually came into existence. In 1900 
the control of the so-called Rothschild colonies was taken over 
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by the Jewish Colonization Association, a body formed to ad- 
minister the fortune bequeathed by Baron Hirsch for the bene- 
fit of his persecuted fellow-Jews in Eastern Europe. The As- 
sociation also devoted a small portion of its own funds to Jewish 
colonization in Palestine. The colonies were now placed on a 
more business-like footing, and at the outbreak of war they were 
well within sight of paying their way. 

In 1897 a new force made its appearance. This. was the 
Zionist Organization, of which more will be said hereafter. The 
Zionists were at first disposed to deprecate what they termed 
petty colonization, and to await the Charter which would, they 
hoped, open Palestine to immigration on a much larger scale. 
As the prospects of a Charter receded, they interested them- 
selves to an increasing degree in practical work. They made 
a variety of experiments in colonization, several of which were 
distinguished by being on a co-operative basis. They made 
special efforts to encourage the immigration of Yemenites from 
Western Arabia, who proved themselves admirable settlers. 
The Jewish National Fund was founded under Zionist auspices 
for the purpose of purchasing land in Palestine, which was to 
be held in perpetuity as the inalienable property of the Jewish 
people. The Anglo-Palestine Company, the financial instru- 
ment of the Zionist Organization, was, at the outbreak of war, 
the leading banking institution in Palestine, and had, among its 
other activities, brought into existence a large number of co- 
operative credit societies. 

The efforts of these agencies, combined with what was still 
more indispensable, the resolution and adaptability of the set- 
tlers themselves, had built up by 1914 nearly fifty small agri- 
cultural colonies, with a population of some 13,000 and an area 
of 100,000 acres. The Jews had materially contributed to the 
agricultural development of Palestine, and were actively engaged 
in experiments in poultry-farming, cattle-breeding, and affores- 
tation. Since 1882 they had also become a constructive force 
in the towns. By far the largest aggregation of Jews was still 
in Jerusalem, where they had increased from about 18,000 in 
1882 to not less than 45,000. They were, however, also play- 
ing an important part in the economic life of Haifa and Jaffa. 
At laffa their numbers had risen from 2,000 in 1882 to about 
9,000, while in the garden suburb of Tel Aviv (‘‘Hill of Spring’’) 
they had brought into being an urban settlement on the western 
model, which, with its well-kept streets, its grammar school, 
its public library, and its academy of music, was in striking con- 
trast to its surroundings. 

A characteristic feature of Jewish life in Palestine was the 
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revival of Hebrew as a living language. Confined as it has been 
for generations to the purposes of prayer, Hebrew was slowly 
recovering its lost elasticity and was entering upon a period of 
organic development. There was already a Hebrew Piste and 
a growing Hebrew literature. Above all, Hebrew was the 
language of instruction in nearly all the Jewish schools, and was 
the mother tongue of the whole of the new generation. Hebrew 
was not merely a Jewish Esperanto for immigrants drawn from 
all quarters of the world. For the leaders of the Hebrew move- 
ment, Hebrew was not a convenience but a vital necessity. 
Language and thought were closely interwoven. If the Jews 
were to be themselves, they must in this, more than in any other, 
matter resolve to rely upon their own resources. 

During the war, the Jews of Palestine, like their Arab neigh- 
bours, suffered severely, but with the British occupation which 
began at the end of 1917, the sky began to clear. In the early 
stages, all available resources were absorbed in the work of 
relief and reconstruction. It was not until the middle of 1920 
that immigration began to be resumed on an appreciable scale. 
In 1920 about 10,000 Jews were officially stated to have en- 
tered Palestine, of whom some 3,000 were refugees returning to 
their homes. There were 8,517 Jewish immigrants, nearly all of 
whom were newcomers, in 1921, 7,844 in 1922, 7,421 in 1923, 
and just under 12,000 in 1924. Allowing for departures, the net 
immigration since the Armistice is, approximately, 40,000. 

The immigrants include a certain proportion of Oriental Jews 
from Mesopotamia, Arabia, North Africa, and the Levant, 
but the bulk of them come, as is to be expected, from Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe, where more than half the fifteen 
million Jews of the world are concentrated under conditions 
which make it imperatively necessary for them to seek an outlet. 

The new colonists are thus, in the main, of the same stock 
as the first generation of Russian and Rumanian Jews who 
built up the pre-war colonies. But from the East European 
furnace a new and distinctive type has emerged. The Chaluzim 
(anglice ‘‘pioneers’’) who constitute the backbone of the post- 
war immigrants are youthful enthusiasts who have consciously 
dedicated themselves to the task of reconstruction. Many of 
them are drawn from the middle-class intelligensia. In most 
cases their eventual object is to settle on the land. In various 
parts of Eastern and Central Europe groups of Chaluzim are 
being trained in practical farming, and a good many of the immi- 
grants are already equipped on arrival for their new way of life. 
But agricultural colonization has to proceed by gradual stages, 
and, meanwhile, the Chaluzim, little used to manual labour as 
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many of them are, have contented themselves with the rough- 
est kind of unskilled or semi-skilled work. The Chaluzim have 
an enthusiasm, sometimes carried beyond the limits of common 
sense, for the principle of co-operation, and the are organized, 
for the most part, in self-contained groups operating on some- 
what similar lines to the English Building Guilds. Apart from 
Chaluzim employed as labourers in the colonies and in various 
industrial undertakings, several thousand of them have been 
engaged under the auspices of the Jewish Co-operative Labour 
Association on a variety of public works, including roads, 
bridges, telegraphs, and railways. 

In the statement of British policy in Palestine issued by the 
Colonial Office in June, 1922, it was laid down that immigration 
‘‘cannot be so great in volume as to exceed whatever may be 
the economic capacity of the country to absorb new arrivals.’’ 
In this common-sense view the Zionist Organization readily con- 
curred. Accordingly, vigorous efforts have been made to 
quicken the economic life of Palestine and to develop its latent 
resources. The report of the Government of Palestine for the 
period July, 1920—December, 1921, contains an optimistic 
allusion to “‘the beginning of an industrial movement which, 
if it continues, should be far-reaching throughout the whole 
country.” That movement, which is slowly gaining momentum, 
is due almost entirely to Jewish initiative. Among the more 
important new enterprises recently established with Jewish capi- 
tal are a silicate brick factory, a silk factory, and an electric 
power plant at Jaffa, a steam flour mill, a vegetable oil factory, 
and cement works at Haifa, and salt works at Atlit. As was to 
be expected, there has been considerable activity in the building 
trade, which has absorbed a good deal of Jewish labour. In 
1922, the number of building permits issued by municipalities 
rose to nearly three thousand. New Jewish suburbs are spring- 
ing up at Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tiberias, while in Tel Aviv 
there has been a building boom which seemed at one time to 
have gone beyond the limits of prudence. 

Rural settlement is of a necessity a slower process, involving 
in Palestine, as elsewhere, long and costly preliminaries. Never- 
theless, definite progress has been made. Since the Armistice, 
agricultural land has passed into Jewish hands by purchase in 
the open market to a total of about 130,000 acres, including 
a compact block of territory in the fertile Vale of Jezreel. The 
Government, as is explained in the official report already re- 
ferred to, has not intervened in the matter beyond ensuring 
that “‘in no case shall hardship be caused to any cultivators who 
may have been in occupation of portions of the land so pur- 
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chased.’’ In addition to a certain number of immigrants who 
have found employment in the existing Jewish colonies, two 
thousand Jews have been established in forty-three agricultural 
settlements, many of them on a co-operative basis, which have 
been founded or substantially enlarged since the British occupa- 
tion. At the end of 1924, the Jewish agricultural colonies 
had a population of about 18,000 and occupied a total area of 
about 200,000 acres. 

At the present stage, the agricultural programme largely con- 
sists of preparatory work, including the drainage of marshes, 
the clearing of overgrown soil, and the reclamation of sand- 
dunes. Immigrant labour is also being employed on afforesta- 
tion. In the period 1919-1921, the Zionist Organization plant- 
ed 751,527 trees and prepared two million seedlings in its 
nurseries. 

Side by side with the concrete activities already in progress, 
the Zionists have made provision for agricultural experiment 
and research. An Agricultural Institute and a Botanical 
Museum have been opened in Jerusalem. Attached to the in- 
stitute are three experimental stations, situated respectively in 
the Judean foot-hills, the Plain of Esdraelon, and the Jordan 
Valley. At these stations and in a number of the colonies a 
variety of experiments are being made in arable farming, horti- 
culture, tobacco and sugar planting, and the culture of the 
sik worm. Since the dead hand of the Régie was removed in 
1921, tobacco growing has made rapid strides, and the Jews 
have played a prominent part in the cultivation of what shows 
some signs of becoming a valuable crop. 

In addition to these economic activities, substantial pro- 
gress has been made in various branches of social service. Of 
these, the most important are education and public health. Ac- 
cording to the official report of the Government of Palestine for 
1923, 96 per cent. of the Jewish children of school age are at 
school, as compared with 81 per cent. in the case of the 
Christians, and 17 per cent. in the case of Moslems. With 
the exception of a trifling grant-in-aid, amounting in 1923-24 
to £3,000, the entire cost of the Jewish school system is de- 
frayed from Jewish sources. Between April, 1921, and Decem- 
ber, 1924, £303,000 were spent on education by the Zionist 
Organization alone, to say nothing of the schools maintained by 
other Jewish bodies, such as the Alliance Israélite of Paris and 
the Anglo-Jewish Association of London. A Technical Institute 
was recently opened under Zionist auspices at Haifa, and the 
educational system is to be crowned by a Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, of which the foundations are now being solidly 
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laid. The University, which was formally opened by Lord 
Balfour on April rst, at present comprises an Institute of Chemis- 
try, an Institute of Microbiology, and an Institute of Jewish and 
Oriental Studies*. The more popular side of the University will 
be developed when the time is riper, but for the present it is 
wisely devoting itself in the main to advanced research. 

In the field of public health the Jews have co-operated with 
the Government of Palestine through the agency of the 
American Zionist Medical Unit, now known as the Hadassah. 
This body, which arrived in Palestine in August, 1918, is main- 
tained at an annual cost of £50,000, which is shared between 
the Zionist Organization and certain Jewish organizations in the 
United States. While the Hadassah specializes in medical and 
sanitary work in the Jewish settlements, immigration camps, and 
schools, it also maintains a number of urban hospitals and 
clinics, which are open to the sick without distinction of race. 
A conspicuous example of the benefits it has conferred upon the 
general population is the work done in the Beersheba district, 
an almost entirely Arab area, by a Jewish ophthalmic surgeon, 
whose successful operations earned him the unbounded gratitude 
of the Arab inhabitants. 

Such is Zionism in practice. ‘‘Palestine,’’ says the official 
Interim Report on the Civil Administration, ‘“‘was, before the 
war, and is now, undeveloped and under-populated.’’ Zionism 
is a concerted effort to focus Jewish energy and idealism on the 
task of restoring it to something like its ancient prosperity. But 
that effort is not an end in itself. The Zionist movement, as it 
is now translating itself into action, can only be understood in 
the light of its background. That background is the history of 
the Jews since the smouldering emblems of the Jewish State 
were stamped out by Hadrian in the second century of the 
Christian era. 

The Jewish State, itself a mere satellite of Rome, had long 
ceased to be more than the nucleus of the Jewish people. At 
the moment of its collapse, large and flourishing Jewish com- 
munities already existed far outside its borders. But those 
communities, though they owed it no political allegiance, con- 
tinued to look towards it as the centre and symbol of their 
national life. In Palestine itself the Jews clung to their political 
independence with heroic tenacity. But the destruction of the 
Temple and the débâcle which followed it were not only felt as 
mortal blows by the Jews of Palestine; they had grave re- 
actions outside Palestine as well as within it. The entire Jewish 
people was thrown off its balance, and the creative powers of 


* To these is now to be added the Balfour-Etnstein Institute of Mathe- 
matics and Physics, of which the foundation stone has just been laid. 
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the Jewish genius were crippled. The Jews, however, though 
extinguished as a political force, were not exterminated. The 
continuity of Jewish life in Palestine was unbroken. Palestine 
remained a centre, and for several centuries the foremost cen- 
tre, of Jewish piety and learning. As time went on, it gradually 
yielded pride of place to the schools of Babylonia. Nevertheless, 
even in the days of its decline, Palestine retained some measure 
of its traditional authority and continued to exert a powerful 
influence on the Jewish world at large. 

Such was the situation during the thousand years which fol- 
lowed the collapse of the Jewish State. A new era began with 
the opening of the Crusades. The Crusaders showed little 
mercy to the unbeliever. The Jews were not spared, and, in 
the convulsions which accompanied the establishment of the 
Latin Kingdom, the Jewish community was blotted out. 

It was not long, however, before the Jews reappeared. The 
Latin Kingdom, violent as were its beginnings, gave Palestine 
a brief taste of exotic prosperity. When more normal condi- 
tions were restored, Jewish immigrants began slowly to filter 
in, though there were at no time more than about 10,000 Jews 
in all the Latin States. Round this nucleus a new community was 
gradually built up. When Palestine returned to Moslem hands, 
Jewish immigration proceeded more freely. Palestine began to 
regain something of its ancient ascendancy and to become once 
more an acknowledged centre of Jewish learning. The cul- 
minating point of this era was reached in the sixteenth century, 
when a Jewish renaissance in Palestine seemed to be in sight. 
But the promise of these glowing years was only in part ful- 
filled. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Jewish life 
fell into decay, and, though Jews still frequented the pious insti- 
tutions of the Holy Cities, they were no longer a creative force. 

Thus the collapse of the Jewish State by no means involved 
the disappearance of the Jews from Palestine. On the con- 
trary, with the exception of one brief interval, the continuity of 
Jewish life in Palestine was uninterrupted. Not only so, but for 
generations at a time Palestine continued to speak in command- 
mg accents to the Jewish world at large. 

But for the Jews of the Dispersion Palestine was much more 
than a seat of Jewish thought and learning. Quite irrespective 
of any visible contribution it might make to the common stock, 
it was, in their eyes, the land of Israel, the home to which the 
exiled people perpetually stretched out its hands and to which 
it would one day assuredly return. The final ingathering was 
for them an article of faith. | Pseudo-Messianic movements 
arose at intervals throughout the Middle Ages and never failed 
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to elicit a widespread response. Disillusioned as they repeated- 
ly were, the Jews none the less remained patiently expectant. 
Meanwhile, Palestine had claims upon them which were never 
questioned. To support the Jewish population of the Holy 
Cities, above all to keep alive m Palestine the flame of Jewish 
learning, these were, for them, not acts of charity, but pious 
obligations of binding force. 

The forces liberated by the French Revolution battered down 
the walls of the Ghetto and changed the face of the Jewish 
world. In the West the Jews were gradually admitted to full 
civic equality, and were absorbed into the societies among 
which they lived. They did not necessarily lose their Jewish 
sympathies or characteristics, but they no longer regarded them- 
selves as a people apart—least of all as a people in exile. 

In Eastern Europe the situation was very different. The 
great Jewish communities of Russia and Poland were too numer- 
ous, too compact, and too deeply rooted in the traditional way 
of life to be readily absorbed. Nor was their absorption serious- 
ly attempted. After a few half-hearted gestures of goodwill, 
Russia settled down to a policy of deliberate repression. But 
among the Russian Jews, too, a new spirit was abroad. Little 
as they desired to purchase emancipation at the price of dis- 
solving their corporate life, they were no longer prepared to 
accept repression as a matter of course. Nor were they as 
securely anchored as their forefathers had been in the old world 
faith. Traditional Judaism was not exempt from the assaults 
which were shaking the foundations of other creeds. The 
bolder spirits craved for more adequate forms of self-expression, 
and Jewish idealism began to cast about for a new rallying point. 

Meanwhile, new forces were making themselves felt in the 
West. The emancipated Jews had thrown themselves without 
reservation into the life of their native countries. Hardly a 
generation had passed before they began to be brusquely told 
that the State had no faith in their patriotism and no need of 
their services. Anti-Semitism was at once a blow to their self- 
confidence and a challenge to their self-respect. Some of them 
hastened to seek a protective colouring. Others replied to the 
challenge with a vigorous assertion of their own ideality. 

But anti-Semitism was not the only force at work. To the 
external pressure was added an internal malaise. Where the 
Jews were most free, there were some who began to ask them- 
selves whether they were not in danger of being emancipated out 
of existence. Highly as they prized their place in the State, 
they prized not less highly the Jewish tradition of which they 
were the heirs. To preserve and to enlarge that heritage was 
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a duty they owed, not only to themselves, but to their fellow- 
men. It was not a question of a voluntary return to the ob- 
scurity of the Ghetto : it was a question of enabling the Jewish 
genius, in the full light of day, to make its characteristic con- 
tribution to the common stock. 

These were the converging streams of thought and instinct 
which eventually united in the Zionist movement. Zionism was, 
in the last analysis, a struggle for self-expression, an attempt to 
give suppressed emotions and impulses the normal outlet which 
circumstances had conspired to deny them. Something has 
already been said of the early struggles of the Jewish pioneers 
in Palestine and of the appeal which they made to the Jewish 
imagination. It was not until 1897, fifteen years after the be- 
ginning of the new era, that the Zionist Organization came into 
existence. Its original purpose was to solve the Jewish pro- 
blem once and for all by raising it into the sphere of international 
relations and disposing of it by a deliberate act of statesman- 
ship. A Charter for the colonization of Palestine was to be 
acquired from the Sultan and secured by international guaran- 
tees. Then, but not till then, Jews were to be encouraged to 
immigrate into Palestine en masse, until Europe had been 
drained of the bulk of its Jewish population and the Jewish 
problem had ceased to exist. This was what the founders of 
the Zionist movement meant when they spoke in the Basle 
Programme of 1897—the formal statement of Zionist aims—of 
‘‘the creation in Palestine of a home for the Jewish people 
secured by public law.”’ 

The course of events showed that this romantic programme 
was impracticable. Accordingly, while there was no formal re- 
statement of Zionist aims, there was a shifting of emphasis and 
a gradual change of direction. It was in this process that Zion- 
ism found itself. The founders of the Zionist Organization, who 
‘were for the most part Jews of the West, had over-simplified 
both the problem and its solution. The bulk of their followers 
looked at it from the outset with somewhat different eyes. Bred 
as they were in a Jewish environment and steeped in the Jewish 
tradition, the Zionist rank and file saw in the movement, not 
merely a mechanical reaction to anti-Semitism, but a struggle 
for existence which was equally indispensable whether anti- 
Semitism increased or diminished. If the Jews were sick and 
suffering, it was not merely because they were bruised in body : 
it was because they were maimed in spirit. The one thing need- 
ful was the creation in Palestine, for it could be created nowhere 
else, of an atmosphere in which the Jewish spirit, warped by 
perpetual conflict with its environment, could freely expand. A 
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well-ordered and self-reliant Jewish society leading on Jewish 
soil a wholesome and harmonious Jewish life—this was what 
was meant by a national home for the Jewish people. Many 
Jews, perhaps most Jews, would not, and, indeed, could not, 
go to Palestine. Those who remained in their own countries 
would owe Palestine no political allegiance. But for them, too, 
the Jewish renaissance in Palestine would have a profound sig- 
nificance. The Jews as a people would once more know the 
joy of creation. Their religion, so long sterilized by the inces- 
sant struggle for mere existence, would at length be brought 
back into contact with life, and would enter on a new and fruit- 
ful period of organic development. Outside Palestine, as well 
as within it, the establishment of the Jewish national home would 
heighten the moral stature of the Jews and quicken their inward 
lives. 

These are the ideas which were coming into the ascendant 
before the war, and which are to-day of the essence of the Zion- 
ist movement. The concrete activities of Zionism, valuable and, 
indeed, indispensable as they are, are not ends in themselves. 
Its raison d’étre is not merely to plant the maximum number of 
immigrants in a given territory. Its fundamental purpose is to 
release the pent-up forces of the Jewish genius by creating on 
soil impregnated with Jewish tradition a society in which the 
Jews can be wholly themselves. 

If the objects of Zionism are as they have been described, 
why, it may be asked, does the movement lay so much stress 
upon its so-called political aspect ? Where was the need for a 
Balfour declaration? Why should Zionist aspirations figure 
so prominently in the Palestine Mandate ? The answer to these 
questions is not as obscure as is imagined by those, and they are 
not a few, who ask them. The difficulty is, in fact, unreal. It 
is true that before the war the foundations of a Jewish national 
home were already being laid. But the work which the Jews 
were doing in Palestine before the war was done in the face 
of every discouragement and obstruction. They had no assur- 
ance that they were not ploughing the sands and that all their 
efforts would not be rendered nugatory by the arbitrary caprice 
of the Turkish Government. What they sought was the sanc- 
tion of an international guarantee. Their demands were, in 
effect, that such conditions should be created as would enable 
the work of reconstruction to proceed on a larger scale, under 
more stable conditions, and on the footing that its development 
was not a matter of toleration but a matter of right. To 
this was added, as a corollary, the demand that the establish- 
ment in Palestine of the Jewish national home should be recog- 
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nized as an undertaking in which the Jews as a whole had a 
legitimate interest and an unquestionable status. 

Thus, what the Jews derive from the Declaration and the Man- 
date is primarily a moral advantage : the assurance that their 
aspirations command the sympathy of the civilized world and 
are recognized as a matter of international concern. It is some- 
times imagined that the effect, or at all events the purpose, of 
the Mandate is to hand Palestine over to an indeterminate body 
vaguely known as ‘“‘the Jews” with a view to the establishment 
of what is described not less vaguely as a Jewish State. Still 
more prevalent is the illusion that, if the Mandate does not create 
a Jewish State in Palestine, it, at least, gives the Jews a privi- 
leged status as against the rest of the population. 

These mechanical conceptions are not only wholly inconsist- 
ent with the facts : they betray a fundamental misunderstanding. 
The Jewish national home is not a manufactured article to be 
imported ready-made. It can only come into being by a pro- 
cess of organic growth. The Turks obstructed that process ; 
Great Britain undertakes to encourage it. But the process it- 
self can only be a function of Jewish idealism and self-sacrifice. 
Great Britain’s part in Palestine is not to establish the Jewish 
national home in Palestine, but, subject always to the rights of 
other sections of the population, to give the Jews an assured 
opportunity of establishing it for themselves. 


LEONARD STEIN. 


SHAKESPEARE IN INDIA 


It may seem an extravagant statement to make, yet it should 
be made since I know it to be true, that the Indian, able to read 
and write English, is as ardent an admirer of Shakespeare as 
the greatest Shakespearian in England. To him Shakespeare 
is a god, more intimate and akin than any of the stone images 
to which religion tells him to bow down his head. Shakespeare, 
he knows, was master of language and expression, not master 
of merely one language, but master of many ; for poetry speaks 
not the tongue in which it is written, but, makmg a deeper 
call, finds response in all souls attuned to its reception. 

The Indian mentality has a curious craving for poetry. The 
magic of Shakespeare’s imagery, that changed every garden 
and wood into a wonderland of colour and fairies, stirs the In- 
dian in a strange way, so that his Shakespeare is a book that 
is as inseparable from his bedside as the pious Christian’s Bible. 
The Indian spends little time over his own scriptures. If he is 
learned at all he is learned in English, and English to him means 
little more than Shakespeare. That the Englishmen around 
him in the larger towns of India do not set their words after the 
order to be found in the plays of Shakespeare concerns him lit- 
tle. It causes him no hesitation through a fear that the Eliza- 
bethan tongue may have become archaic as Sanskrit has done. 
He knows Sanskrit to be the medium of utterance of the gods, 
and for that reason it is sacrosanct, to be spoken purely, if it 
is spoken at all. The English of Shakespeare is accordingly 
the only English that matters, and the student strives, by dint 
of memorization of the more mellifluous of Shakespeare’s 
phrases, to speak as men did in the days of Drake and Raleigh, 
ie lends to the utterance the characteristic sing-song of the 

abu. 

Until recently few Indians spoke anything else, and few In- 
dian newspapers printed in English employed other than this 
form of language as their medium of expression. Leading 
articles were merely a jumble of phrases torn out of the plays of 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare coloured headlines and reports of 
the police court. In the law courts questions of inheritance 
were decided not according to law so much as according to 
Shakespeare, and Indian judges sent their fellow-countrymen 
to death with consoling quotations from the plays of Shakes- 
peare. A new current of influence is perceptible to-day. I 
know Indians, able to distinguish between the language of 
poetry and the speech of everyday, who spend much time in 
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reading Dickens and Marie Corelli. Yet it remains substan- 
tially true that of all English writers none supplies so great an 
influence upon the thought, speech, and outlook of the Indian as 
does Shakespeare. : 

There is a vast difference between the Indian attitude towards 
Shakespeare and that of, let us say, the German, who also 
reveres Shakespeare’s memory this side of worship. The In- 
dian does not seek to convey Shakespeare’s ideas, his imagery, 
and his poetry through the more convenient channel of an In- 
dian tongue. Instead, he puts himself to the pains of learning 
the language of Shakespeare, so that he may appreciate the 
subtlest turn of phrase, detect the poorest pun, to be found in 
the writings of the poet. Translations, of course, there are. 
I am given to understand that Shakespeare’s plays have been 
translated into every written language of India. If this be so, 
the student of English has certainly no use for them. 

I am more closely familiar with the adaptations of Shakes- 
peare’s plays for the Indian theatre. These are not even free 
translations into the vernacular. They are merely a utilization 
of the plot for Indian theatrical purposes, with such modifica- 
tions of the original as Indian taste or scenic limitations require. 
So that the Shakespearian plays produced by Indian players 
have nothing that was Shakespeare’s. The plots of Shakes- 
peare’s plays were almost all borrowed from various sources, 
and, the language lost, the poetry and the imagery absent, 
there remains not the faintest trace of Shakespeare’s genius. 
It has always been a puzzle to me that the Indian student of 
Shakespeare should partake of such pseudo-Shakespearian fare. 
To him, as to me, the thing ought to appear as little more than 
a travesty. To the simpler-minded Indian, innocent of Eng- 
lish education and subtleties and refinements of language, the 
story must be extremely palatable ; for the plots have all the 
love and intrigue that any appetite for diversion could desire. 

An attempt was recently made to bring together all lovers of 
Shakespeare in India into intellectual intercourse, through the 
medium of an association, the members of which would be 
provided with opportunities for frequent and friendly meetings 
and collective readings and interpretations of the plays of 
Shakespeare. The Association sprang from the parent body 
that, with its headquarters in London, has raised its offspring 
in many parts of the Empire. I played a small part in assisting 
at the birth of the Shakespeare Association in India. At the 
time of its inception the two large communities of India, the 
native Indian and the foreign Briton, were being driven apart 
by the wedge of heated agitation; and the formation of a 
Shakespearian society provided a means of linking the sundered 
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communities by their common love for Shakespeare. The 
society was undoubtedly robbed of many Indian members 
through a reluctance on the part of some to defy the public 
opinion that advocated a boycott of all things British ; yet it 
was pleasing to notice the response that the formation of the 
society received. Applications for membership came from the 
slopes of the Himalayas and the coco-nut clad coastline of 
Malabar, from Quetta and the Shan frontier of Burma. And, 
even-footed with the heavy enrolment that followed, came the 
demands for the formation of branch associations in other of the 
towns of India. Rangoon formed a small society ; secretaries 
got busy in Madras and Bombay ; in Karachi a Press campaign 
met with considerable encouragement ; and in Dacca a meeting 
at Government House resulted in the actual formation of a 
branch society. Within the schools and colleges the task was less 
difficult. Shakespeare circles were formed in many educational 
institutions, and a more spirited interest in Shakespeare natural- 
ly resulted. But the Association did more than merely intensify 
the zest for Shakespeare that existed among students. The 
Shakespearian wave topped the walls of the schools and colleges 
and washed the territory of commerce and industry. In Cal- 
cutta the Rotary Club interested itself in the movement, and 
afforded an opportunity for members to know of the aims of 
the Shakespeare society ; and, as a result, a large number of 
Englishmen and Scotsmen, energetically involved in the ac- 
cumulation of the ready rupee, devoted their evenings to listen- 
ing to lectures on Shakespeare and excerpts from the plays of 
Shakespeare. 

The Indian possesses an inordinate love for reciting Shakes- 

re. I have heard Indian public speakers, making their 
oration in the tone of voice sanctioned by tradition as the correct 
tone for oratory, pause suddenly, and, raising the pitch a little, 
break out into a recitation of some passage from a play of 
Shakespeare, the words of which were in keeping with the senti- 
ments of the speaker. The speaker is able to do this because 
every student of Shakespeare makes an effort to memorize as 
much as he can of the writings of the poet. I do not know if 
any student ever succeeded in memorizing all the three dozen 
or so plays ascribed to Shakespeare. But I do know that, dur- 
ing the period of my secretaryship of the Shakespeare Associa- 
tion in India, when it was one of my duties to arrange the pro- 
gramme for the meetings, it was never difficult to find one or 
more Indian members to fill last-minute gaps in the programme. 
In point of fact I was frequently overwhelmed with applications 
from student-members for opportunities to recite, and the de- 
mand for staging a complete play was always insistent. 
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At one Shakespearian Festival held in Calcutta on Shakes- 
peare Day members of a Shakespeare circle in one of the poorer 
of Indian schools rendered the whole of the second scene of the 
third act of fultus Cæsar. The production was unique, for no 
costumes were employed other than those of everyday wear in 
India, and, since the dhoti is not unlike the Roman toga, the ef- 
fect, while it was strange, was pleasing. When, however, the 
body of Cæsar was brought in on a charpoy, the bed upon which 
Indians lay their dead, the audience descended to vulgar laugh- 
ter, for the realism of it surpassed in their minds the bounds of 
actuality. While they were ready to admit that the Romans 
wore something like dhotis, they were not prepared to concede 
that the Romans laid their dead upon charpoys. Why they 
should have thought so, I do not know. There were English- 
men and Indians in an audience that numbered nearly a thou- 
sand, and they all roared with laughter ; which, I need hardly 
add, was somewhat disconcerting to the performers. 

During Christmas week of 1922, with Lord Reading, the Vice- 
roy, in the chair, a Shakespearian Festival was held in the largest 
theatre in Calcutta, and, though tickets were sold, every seat 
was taken. There must have been over two thousand people 
there. The programme comprised a varied fare, selections 
being offered from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which allowed 
for spectacular effects through goblin and fairy dances, and a 
scene from The Merchant of Venice. The latter was the more im- 
portant in view of the fact that three Indian girls were the sole 
‘‘actors,’’ the scene being that inwhich Portia discourses of her 
suitors to Nerissa. The girls, daughters of one of the most 
respected Indians in India, defying tradition and inherent shy- 
ness, appeared before the footlights and gave a performance 
that was truly pleasing. This is all the more noteworthy when 
one remembers that until recently women did not even appear 
on the stage of the Indian theatre, and beardless young men 
played the feminine roles, as used to be done in England in the 
days of Shakespeare. 

The Shakespeare Association in India still flourishes, and it 
is pleasing that considerable additions are being made to its 
membership now that the wave of anti-Britishism has spent 
itself. Indian members are co-operating more than ever with 
the English members in the formation of allied societies and in 
the general furtherance of acquaintance with, and appreciation 
of, the wonderful poetry and shrewd philosophy of Shakespeare. 


R. J. MINNEY, 


(Late Hon. Sec. Shakespeare Association in India). 


ON THE FINE ART OF WRITING FOR 
POSTERITY 


_ Did ever mortal man sit down, meaning to do this, and do it ? 
It would seem not. Shakespeare wrote with an eye on the box- 
office ; he did, I care not who may rave to the contrary. Let 
us see him at work. Business is none too good at the Globe 
Theatre, a new piece is wanted, Shakespeare sits him down to 
write it. Having, as usual, no particular plot in mind, but knowing 
that the fate of Kings was a sure draw in his day, what does he 
do? Worry about his fame, sweat with anxiety concerning 
posterity, think that you and I, unborn for centuries to come, 
will worship the marvel of his greatness? Not he, not for a 
moment. Casting about him, being in something of a hurry, 
he remembers there is good material ready to hand in sundry 
old plays he has read. He is mainly interested in The First 
part of the Contention of the two famous Houses of Yorke 
and Lancaster (1593), and The true Tragedie of Richard duke 
of Yorke, and the death of good King Henrie the Sixt, (1600). 
With these before him, Shakespeare sent the office boy of the 
period out for a generous supply of paste, had his scissors 
sharpened, and set to work to such purpose that the learned 
Malone arrives at this curious statement of account: ‘‘The 
total number of lines in our author’s Second and Third Part of 
King Henry VI is 6,043; of these, as I conceive, 1,771 lines 
were written by some author who preceded Shakespeare, 2,373 
were formed by him on the foundation laid by his predecessors, 
and 1,899 lines were entirely his own composition.”’ 

Malone, it is to be feared, has the cold arithmetic of the 
matter on his side. But, save that it proves my point that 
Shakespeare was a busy man who wrote to fill his theatre, I 
have no use at all for this ready reckoner style of criticism, say- 
ing with Charles Lamb: ‘‘The wretched Malone could do no 
worse, when he bribed the sexton of Stratford Church to let him 
whitewash the painted effigy of old Shakespeare, which stood 
there, in rude but lively fashion depicted, to the very colour of 
the cheek, the eye, the eyebrow, hair, the very dress he used 
to wear—the only authentic testimony we had, however imper- 
fect, of these curious parts and parcels of him. They covered 
him over with a coat of white paint. By..... , if I had been 
a Justice of the Peace for Warwickshire, I would have clapped 
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both commentator and sexton fast in the stocks, for a pair of 
meddling, sacrilegious varlets.” That is exquisitely apt ; how 
perfect it is to imagine Malone saying with Launce: “I have 
sat in the stocks for puddings he has stolen’’ ; and thinking the 
while of his statistical barbarity towards the Bard who wrote it. 
Byron, too, for all his personal vanity, must have written 
with a careless contempt of posterity. Writing Don fuan at 
fever heat, he found that the action of the story demanded a 
shipwreck. He had never been in one, never even seen one; 
and if you think that he conjured up the scene in a fine frenzy 
of inspiration, you are very much mistaken. His method was 
to look up Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, a book published in 
Edinburgh in 1812. Here, in an account of the loss of the 
Hercules, he read: ‘‘. .... a sudden shift of wind, about 
midnight, threw the ship into the trough of the sea, which struck 
her aft, tore away the rudder, started the stern-post, and shat- 
tered the whole of her stern frame. The pumps were immediate- 
ly sounded, and in the course of a few minutes the water had 
increased to four feet.” 
‘‘The very thing !’’ we can hear him exclaim, as he furns to 

the script of his poem, and writes :— 

At one o’clock, the wind with sudden shift 

Threw the ship right into the trough of the sea, 

Which struck her aft, and made an awkward rift 

Started the stern-post, also shattered the 

Whole of her stern frame, and ere she could lift 

Herself from out her present jeopardy, 


The rudder tore away : ’twas time to sound 
The pumps and there were four feet water found. 


| Don Juan, Canto XI. 

The passages in italics, both in poem and in prose, reveal 
what is, perhaps, the most daring transmutation of the common- 
place to be found in our literature. And what more can we 
make of it than this, that Byron swung through his poem with- 
out thought of “‘waking up to find himself famous’’ ? 

It is far, indeed, from my mind to make some feeble attempt 
to pillory Shakespeare and Byron. Literary genius is often 
predatory, and none the worse for it. Proof is both abundant 
and diverting. We have Laurence Sterne, frowning severely 
at the plagiarists, as he writes: ‘‘Shall we for ever make new 
kooks, as apothecaries make new medicines, by pouring only out 
of one vessel into another? Are we for ever to be twisting and 
untwisting the same rope? for ever in the same track? 
for ever at the same pace?’’ Rare old Burton, in 
his Anatomy of Melancholy, has this: ‘“‘As apothecaries, 
we make new mixtures, every day pour out of one vessel into 
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another ; and as the Romans robbed all the cities in the world to 
set out their bad-sited Rome, we skim the cream of other 
men’s wits, pick the choice flowers of their tilled gardens to set 
out our own sterile plots. We weave the same web, still twist 
the same rope again and again.’’ Talk about Satan rebuking 
sin, and Sterne a clergyman. 

Sterne might plead that Burton was not altogether innocent 
in this matter, and that he did but follow where Burton showed 
the way. That must be accounted true enough. In 1477, 
Caxton, from his press at Westmestre (now Westminster by 
reason of our disregard of the history embalmed in our ancient 
nomenclature), issued his first book printed in England, Dtctes 
and Sayinges of the Philosophers. Less than ten years after- 
wards, Wynken de Worde published the famous book by Dame 
Juliana Berners, known later as the Booke of St. Albans, in 
which the good and accomplished Prioress of Sopwell, near St. 
Albans, discourses on ‘‘the dysporte of fysshyng,’’ observing, 
to drop into the more modern English of later editions, that an 
angler is to be envied because ‘‘he heareth the melodious 
harmony of fowls. He seeth the young swans, herons, ducks, 
coots, and many other fowls with their broods: which me 
seemeth better than all the noise of hounds, the blast of horns, 
and the cry of fowls that hunters, falconers, and fowlers can 
make.’’ Burton, in 1651, ends one of his long paragraphs with 
this reference to an angler: ‘‘He hears the melodious harmony 
of birds ; he sees the swans, herns, ducks, water hens, cootes, 
etc., and many other fowls with their brood, which he thinketh 
better than the noise of hounds, or blast of horns, and all the 
sport that they can make.”’ 

Guilty, of course, but I have no wish to digress towards an 
essay on the borrowings of authors. My point is that, if you 
would exercise the fine art of writing for posterity, you should 
strive to write something which another author will pick up and 
hand on as his own, many years after you are no more. This, 
however, rather begs the question ; leaving us in the dark as to 
the manner of writing we should cultivate to invite the condor- 
like swoop of some future Byron. Being ordinary mortals, we 
cannot send anything ringing through the ages. We must be 
content if something of ours manages to tinkle through to pos- 
terity. Here, we find this in Sterne that may help us. He 
denies that ‘‘’ Twill be all the same in a hundred years hence’’ ; 
because, so he informs us: ‘‘In the reign of George I, about one 
hundred and twenty years since, General Oglethorp was invited 
to dine with a Cabinet Minister, at eleven o’clock the following 
day. The General could not go, and sent his excuse, being 
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engaged, so he said, to shoot snipes the next morning at Mary- 
le-bonne.”’ 

Now, we are not greatly concerned about Sterne’s line of 
argument ; nor do we care a rap about that old General missing 
his dinner with a Cabinet Minister. But we are curiously 
pleased to learn that passable snipe shooting was to be had in 
the vicinity of Marylebone as recently as the time of George I. 
That is eminently quotable, and has, doubtless, been referred to 
in many books on shooting which say nothing about Sterne. 
From this we see what prospect of immortality there is for the 
minute observer of his own time and surroundings. But, and 
the paradox is vital, he must not write with an eye on posterity. 
If he can rise to such sublime detachment as to write for him- 
self in his own way, some shred of the mantle of Pepys may fall 
on him. Should he write to see himself in print, he may learn 
something from the manner in which Hazlitt wrote much that 
lives, and will live. As R. L. Stevenson said: ‘‘We are mighty 
fine fellows, but we cannot write like Will Hazlitt.’’ 

We cannot, if we try ; but there may be hope for us if we are 
content to be merely ourselves ; to write, inwardly, as he did; 
to feel as he did about his work. “ʻI have not much pleasure in 
writing these Essays,’’ he observes, “‘or in reading them after- 
wards ; though I own that I now and then meet with a phrase 
that I like, or a thought that strikes me as ‘a true one. But, 
after I begin them, I am only anxious to get to the end of them, 
which I am not sure I shall do, for I seldom see my way to a 
page or even a sentence beforehand ; and when I have as by a 
miracle escaped, I trouble myself little more about them. .... 
After I have once written on a subject, it goes out of my mind ; 
my feelings about it have been melted down into words, and 
then I forget.” But we do not forget. And for why? Be- 
cause Hazlitt wrote without knowing or caring whether pos- 
terity would forget him or treasure him. That, my friends, is the 
only way. 

W. G. CLIFFORD. 


CANCER IN THE EAST 


The Disease of Civilization 


In my book, Cancer: How tt is Caused, How tt can be Pre- 
vented, recently published by Mr. John Murray, I have endeav- 
oured to show by a vast mass of reliable evidence that cancer 
is a disease of civilization, that it is exceedingly rare among 
primitive peoples leading primitive lives, and that it is due to cer- 
tain factors connected with civilization which can comparative- 
ly easily be eliminated. My book has received the highest 
praise from a great many experts. On the other hand, various 
critics have found fault with my doctrine, and have pointed out 
that cancer is universal, that it is found among all races of men 
and even among beasts, birds, fishes, and trees. 

I am not over-much interested in cancer in animals and trees. 
The problem is how to eliminate cancer in men. Animal can- 
cer and tree cancer may be totally different from human cancer. 
The question to solve is: Is cancer a disease of civilization or 
is it not? If it should be found that cancer is, indeed, a disease 
of civilization, it will not be very difficult to discover the factor, 
or factors, of civilized life which are responsible for that ter- 
rible disease. 

Those who maintain that cancer is universal make two very 
serious mistakes. In the first place, they do not speak of can- 
cer but speak, as a rule, of ‘‘malignant disease,’’ including in 
it both cancer and sarcoma, although the two are entirely differ- 
ent. In the second place, they try to disprove my contention 
that cancer is exceedingly rare among primitive races leading 
primitive lives, by pointing out that there is a good deal of can- 
cer to be found in India and in China. Cancer and sarcoma are 
entirely different, although both are exceedingly malignant. 
Sarcoma is found both in savages and in small children, who 
hardly ever suffer from cancer. It is very unscientific to con- 
fuse the two. It is equally unscientific to include the Chinese 
and Indians among primitive races leading primitive lives. The 
civilization of China and of India is far older than that of Europe. 

In India we find, broadly speaking, two different races. We 
find an enormous number of people possessed of a high civiliza- 
tion, of a civilization which, it is true, is different from ours. 
These people lead a more or less artificial life and subsist to 
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a greater or lesser extent on artificial food. On the other hand, 
we find in certain portions of the country, especially among the 
mountain ranges of the north and the north-west, very primitive 
tribes living in a very primitive fashion. Between the civilized 
and over-civilized natives of the towns and the primitive hill-men 
stand millions of agriculturalists. 

There is, undoubtedly, a considerable amount of cancer in 
India. However, if we carefully consider all the information 
available, and if we make due allowance both for the inadequacy 
of the statistics regarding the causes of death and for the dif- 
ferent percentages of men and women in Europe and in India 
who reach the cancer age, we receive a very distinct impression 
that there is vastly less cancer in India than there is among 
the civilized nations of the West. Moreover, cancer in India is 
not only a relatively rare disease, but is often an anomalous 
disease, for it attacks, as a rule, anomalous portions of the 
body owing to quite anomalous causes. I have carefully gone 
through the files of The Indian Medical Gazette, and have found 
in it the cancer statistics on which those rely who tell us that 
cancer is universal, that it is very prevalent in India. The In- 
dian Medical Gazette for May, 1902, contains a long and most 
interesting article, ‘‘A Decade of Tumour Surgery in the Kashmir 
Mission Hospital,” by Dr. Ernest F. Neve, in which we read : 

The total number of tumours operated upon between the years 
1890 and 1899 was 2,020. .... Speaking generally, cancer is 
not rare in Kashmir..... Cholera and other epidemics play 
havoc with young and old. Nevertheless, the tendency is for 
the survivors to attain a good old age and centenarians are not 
unknown. 

The people of Kashmir are of good physique, and, as Dr. 
Neve rightly points out, old men and women are very numerous. 
With regard to Kashmir, it cannot be said that the inhabitants 
do not reach the cancer age. It follows that if cancer were in- 
deed a universal disease, Kashmir should furnish a large number 
of cases of cancer of the stomach, bowel, female breast, and 
uterus, for these sites provide the overwhelming majority of can- 
cers in civilized countries. We might expect a considerable 
number of these common cancers, particularly as Dr. Neve tells 
us that “‘cancer is not rare in Kashmir.’’ During the years 1890- 
1899, 2,020 tumours were operated upon at the Kashmir Mis- 
sion Hospital. Of these, only 752 were described as malignant 
tumours. From a statistical table contained in the article we 
learn that out of these 752 malignant tumours, 154 were sar- 
comata. There remains, therefore, a residue of 598 cancers, 
and these 598 cancers are classified as follows :— 
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Epitheliomata. 
Kangri burn cancer (abdomen or thigh).... ... 863 


Ordinary Epitheliomata. 
reast (female) 
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The list given is most remarkable and should be carefully 
scanned and scrutinized. In all civilized countries the great 
majority of cancers attack the stomach, bowels, female breast, 
uterus, etc. Cancer is particularly frequent along the aliment- 
ary canal. However, in the long list of cases given there is not 
a single case of cancer of the stomach or of the cesophagus, and 
there are only three cases of cancer of the rectum. Obviously, 
in the Kashmir cases cancer has little, if anything, to do with 
food and feeding and with defective excretion. Most of the 
cancers enumerated are clearly of a quite abnormal kind. 

Of all the cases 363, or 60 per cent., are described as Kangri 
burn cancers. Next in importance are the epitheliomata of 
groin or of axilla, which are described as secondary cancers, 
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and which were no doubt proliferations of Kangri cancers. 
Cancer is so extremely rare in the leg among civilized nations 
that one may fairly assume that the 21 leg cancers were either 
secondary growths springing from abdominal Kangri cancers or 
were sarcomata. Possibly the loosely described breast and 
chest cancers also had their origin in Kangri burns or were 
sarcomata. Next in frequency come so-called cancers of the 
eyelid, hand, face, eyeball, ear, foot, heel, wrist, back, etc., 
outside growths which as a rule are sarcomata. It is difficult to 
criticize the figures given, because the author does not state 
whether or not his findings were based on microscopic 
investigation. However, commenting upon his statistics, he 
writes : 

More than three-quarters of the epitheliomata were Kangri 
burn cancers, situated on the thigh, abdomen, or leg, an 
clearly due to the irritation of the portable charcoal fire-basket 
(Kangri), carried under the clothing, in contact with the 
body. The result is first a burn, often in early childhood, and 
then continued irritation of the scar by heat. Gradually, an 
overgrowth occurs in the form of a raised area. Ulceration 
takes place at the apex, and then excavation, with increased 
tissue formation at the edges. 

The ulcer becomes very foul and goes on spreading. Next, 
the glands of the groin or axilla become infected, enlarge, 
break down, become adherent and finally ulcerate. Terrible 
cavities result, and the patient who has reached this stage dies 
of septic intoxication or in some cases from hemorrhage re- 
sulting from ulceration into a large vessel. In structure the 
esac) growth is a typical epithelioma with a hard fibrous 

ase infiltrated and overlaid by masses of new epithelial tissue 
containing abundant cell nests. The commonest sites are on 
the inner surface of the thighs or the front of the abdomen. . . 
Kangri burn cancer is an anomaly. If we deduct the cases 
due directly or indirectly to Kangri burn we come to the conclu- 
sion that of the 598 cancer cases treated at the Kashmir Mis- 
sion Hospital, next to none were of the European variety ; that 
they were anomalous growths with the fewest exceptions. 
Ordinary cancer seems exceedingly rare in Kashmir, and it can- 
not be argued that cancer sufferers in Kashmir never go to the 
hospital. A man or a woman who feels very ill and who has a 
severe pain somewhere inside goes to the doctor. All kinds of 
internal diseases were treated at the Kashmir Hospital, but 
eE all the diseases treated there were no cancers of the 
cesophagus and stomach, no cancers of the bowels with the 
exception of three cancers of the rectum, no cancers of the 
throat, and no cancers of the uterus. 

The Indian Medical Gazette for December, 1908, contains 

a long and very interesting article, ‘‘Cancer in Travancore: 
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Resumé of 1,700 Cases,’’ by Dr. Wm. Charles Rentall. This 
article also has been frequently quoted by those who endeavour 
to prove that cancer is very frequent in India. By sites and 
according to frequency the 1,700 cases enumerated were as 
follows : 


Buccal Mucous Membrane p ai ... 652 
Jaw ... sia ve See iss = wee 226 
Lip... ees oe bias bag ... 169 
Tongue ; 158 
Uterus 126 
Breast 55 
Penis ; Se i 43 
Leg... ba 18 
(Esophagus ... ae sine eas eats 8 
Intestines... ae sia art inte 7 
Arm Per ets nee e T 
Rectum 4 
Sacrum sdi g ‘ ; 4 
Stomach T i 8 
Liver ay ex sas : : 3 
Paratoid gland aa oe 2 
Skull he Jes ; ] 
Scapula es oe sais ie sg os 1 
Site not stated ee ee dis ee ... 218 

1,700 


If we deduct the item ‘“‘site not stated” there remain 1,482 
cases of cancer. Of that number 1,205, or no less than 80 per 
cent., occurred in the mouth, jaw, lip, and tongue, an extra- 
ordinarily anomalous proportion. In civilized countries cancer 
in the positions mentioned is rare. While the vast majority of 
the Kashmir cancer cases enumerated previously was due to 
the Kangri basket, the vast majority of the Travancore can- 
cers was due to the habit of Betel chewing. The author of the 
Travancore paper writes : 


It always begins just where the ‘‘quid’’ of chewed Betel 
rests in the majority of Travancore mouths. 


Travancore is a relatively civilized State. Nevertheless, the 
cases of cancer in those locations which are as a rule attacked 
by that disease in civilized nations are few. There is a fair 
number of cases of cancer of the uterus and of the breast. On 
the other hand, cancer of the penis is very unusual in advanced 
nations. Civilized nations suffer to an enormous extent from 
cancer of the stomach and of the bowels. However, in the list 
given there are only three cases of stomach cancer and 
eleven cases of intestinal and rectum cancer. In the two statis- 
tical tables given there are only a very few cases of cancer of the 
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stomach, bowels, breast, and uterus, locations which furnish the 
overwhelming majority of cancer among civilized nations. In 
India, as in Europe, cancer is obviously a disease of civilization. 
In its ordinary form it strikes down chiefly the more civilized and 
particularly the Europeanized classes. The less advanced citi- 
zens of India suffer very rarely from cancer, and in their case 
cancer occurs in so anomalous and so exceptional a form that 
comparison with cancer occurring in civilized nations seems quite 
inadmissible. 

The fact that cancer in India is indeed a disease of civilization, 
that the primitive tribes of India do not suffer from that disease, 
has been emphatically asserted by eminent and trustworthy ex- 
perts. Colonel McCarrison, of the Indian Medical Service, de- 
livered in 1921 an address, ‘‘Faulty Food in Relation to Gastro- 
Intestinal Disorder,’’ which was reported in the British Lancet 
of February, 1922, and in The Fournal of the American Medical 
Association, in which he stated : 


For some nine years of my professional life my duties lay 
in a remote part of the Himalayas, amongst isolated races far 
removed from the refinements of civilization. Certain of these 
races are of magnificent physique, preserving until late in life 
the characters of youth; they are unusually fertile and long- 
lived, and endowed with nervous systems of notable stability. . 

During the period of my association with these peoples I 
never saw a case of asthenic dyspepsia, of gastric or duodenal 
ulcer, of appendicitis, or mucous colitis, or of cancer, although 
my operating list averaged over 400 operations a year. While 
I cannot aver that all these maladies were quite unknown, I 
have the strongest reason for the assertion that they were re- 
markably infrequent. The occasions on which my attention 
was directed to the abdominal viscera of these people were of 
the rarest. I can, as I write, recall most of them—occasions 
when my assistance was called for in the relief of strangulated 
hernias, or to expel the ubiquitous parasite—ascarts lumbri- 
coides. Amongst these people, the abdomen, over-sensitive to 
nerve impressions, to fatigue, anxiety, or cold, was unknown. 
Their consciousness of this part of their anatomy was, as a 
rule, related solely to the sensation of hunger, 


Colonel Hallilay, of the Indian Medical Service, spent 22 
years mostly among the hill tribes. In an article of his in the 
December issue of The Franco-British Medical Journal, we 
read : 


During the whole of my time at Lyallpur, a populous dis- 
trict of over a million inhabitants, containing some thirty dis- 
pensaries of which I was a regular inspecting officer, and for 
the whole of the statistical reports of which I was responsible, 
I never encountered or saw reported one case of appendicitis, 
nor one case of acute cholecystitis, nor a single case of gall- 
stones or gastric or duodenal ulcer. I can only recall three cases 
of cancer of the breast, and one case of cancer of the uterus. 
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It is not to be inferred from this that thé people did not 
come to hospital or were averse to submitting to operations. 
On the contrary, the operative work was heavy. I operated 
six days a week, and usually spent from two to three hours in 
the theatre daily. It might be supposed that the illiterate 
and ignorant villagers would shrink from abdominal opera- 
tions, but such was not the case; they submitted with great 
readiness to operations of suprapubic prostratectomies, nephro- 
tomies, lithotrities and suprapubic lithotomies, strangulated 
hernia, intra-abdominal operations for hydatid disease, ovarian 
cysts, etc., so had there been any acute appendicitis 
or cholecystitis, or gastric or duodenal ulcers in the district 
they would have come to hospital. The same remarks hold 
good with regard to the police and gaol; the only three ab- 
dominal operations I had to perform in the gaol in the five 
years were in connexion with acute abdomens, the result of 
dysenteric perforation. .... 

I had cases of appendicitis and its sequelae, acute gall- 
bladder, gastric and duodenal ulcer, visceroptosis, and all its 
manifold inconveniences, dilated stomach, colitis, all the long 
tale of ills and woes included in intestinal stasis, while opera- 
tions for cancer in all its forms assumed the ugly prominence 
that it holds in hospitals in this country. In the Indian hos- 
pital the Himalayan coolie seldom or never seems to suffer 
from these diseases. I was accustomed to say at Simla that I 
had to perform more operations for appendicitis in six months 
than were done in all the Indian hospitals in the Punjab put 
together in the whole year, but these operations were almost 
entirely performed among Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

The very small number of Indians upon whom it was neces- 
sary to operate came entirely from the cultured and educated 
classes. ‘Daring the whole of the four years at Simla I cannot 
recall even seeing, much less of operating on, a single case of 
cancer in an Indian, though, as I have stated, operations for 
cancer among the European and Anglo-Indian communities 
were distressingly common. From the foregoing it might be 
thought that the Indian possesses an inborn racial immunity 
from the effects of intestinal stasis. This is not so; when he 
adopts a European diet his immunity disappears. ... . 


There is, no doubt, a good deal of cancer in India, but it is to 
be found principally among the civilized, the over-civilized, and 
the Europeanized. 

Those who maintain that cancer is as frequent among the 
uncivilized as among the civilized nations usually assert that in 
primitive races cancer sufferers do not come forward, that many 
observers fail to notice cases, that the inhabitants do not get 
old enough to reach the cancer age. From the long lists given 
and from the accounts of Colonels McCarrison and Hallilay, it 
is obvious that the natives readily and cheerfully submit to opera- 
tion, and that many reach a ripe old age. Obviously, the more 
primitive races of India are almost cancer free, except for the 
incidence of quite anomalous cancers, such as Kangri and Betel 
cancer. 
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From other parts of Asia where men lead primitive lives we 
are given accounts similar to those quoted. We read, for in- 
stance, in The Tropical Diseases Bulletin for August, 1922, the 
following extract from a German report relating to Asia Minor :. 


Müller (L.R.) Ueber die Krakheiten des Orients (Diseases 
of the East)—Muench. Med. Woch. 1921, July 22. Vol. 68, 
No. 29, pp. 905-807. 

A sketch of disease conditions in Asia Minor; the author 
seems to have got most of his experience in Constantinople. 
He begins by calling attention to the rarity of some European 
diseases. Cancerous tumours of the internal organs are sel- 
dom seen, whereas those of the skin, and especially the face, 
are commoner than in Europe. Tabes and general paralysis 
are rare; the general paralytics in the Turkish asylums make 
up only 0.6 per cent. of the inmates, whereas in Europe, the 
figure exceeds 10. 


Dr. Fred E. Burnham, Brigadier-General in the British 
Army, writing to The British Medical Journal (May 13, 1922) 
from Scutari, Albania, stated :— 


During the past year I examined, operated on, treated, or 
prescribed for, 20,133 patients who attended the ambulance or 
the white cross at Scutari. The negative finds were no less 
interesting than the positive. There was not one case of car- 
cinoma. Among this large number of patients I found no case 
of appendicitis. 


Cancer is clearly a disease of civilization. That statement 
might be taken exception to if cancer were the only disease of 
civilization. Unfortunately, this is not the case. Brigadier- 
General Burnham mentions that he found neither cancer nor 
appendicitis among the large number of patients whom he 
treated at Scutari. Colonels McCarrison and Hallilay com- 
mented upon the great rarity, if not the absence, of appendicitis, 
gastric and duodenal ulcer, mucous colitis, gall-stones and other 
diseases of the intestinal tract. Their views are confirmed not 
only by other expert observers quoted in the foregoing, but also 
by some of the leading text-books. 

As regards appendicitis, we read in the great work The Prac- 
tice of Medicine in the Tropics, 1922-23, Vol. II, p. 871: 
“‘Appendicitis is extremely rare among certain races in the 
Tropics,” and in Vol. III, p. 2,546: ‘‘Appendicitis is extra- 
ordinarily uncommon, judged by European statistics.’’ 

A vast amount of additional information is available whereby 
it can be shown that cancer is a disease of civilization. Of the 
large quantity of material available I would quote only the fol- 
lowing striking sentence from Colonel Hallilay’s article ‘‘Diet in 
the Tropics,’’ printed in The Practitioner of January, 1925: 
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When civil surgeon of Simla I was appalled at the tragic 
frequency of cancer in all its forms amongst the poorer Anglo- 
Indians and country-bred Europeans, while the Himalayan 
coolie and cultivator living in the same hills displayed an al- 
most complete immunity from the same diseases. 

The evidence collected in this paper re-inforces the vast 
amount of proof supplied in my book Cancer: How It Is Caused, 
How It Can Be Prevented. It shows conclusively that cancer is 
a disease of civilization, that it is extremely rare in those primi- 
tive races which lead primitive lives. Apparently the disease 
is due to the wrong feeding and the wrong habits usual among 
civilized men. Cancer is the penalty of living on over-refined, 
de-vitaminized and de-mineralized foods, which lead by way of 
constipation and auto-intoxication to the countless diseases of 
the intestinal canal which are found among civilized men, but 
not in primitive races. The state of our alimentary canal from 
the teeth and gums to the anus is a disgrace. Primitive races 
have excellent teeth, a good digestion and perfect excretion. 
Both constipation and cancer are characteristic of advanced 
civilization, and so are bad teeth and gums and the various 
gastric and intestinal troubles mentioned. 


J. ELLIS BARKER. 


NATURE 


Houses Not Made With Hands 


In Nature the outstanding 
feature of the month is the nest- 
ing of the birds. Many of these 
nests reveal wonderful skill and 
ingenuity. The choice of a suit- 
able site is a matter of minor 
importance, for most birds re- 
turn to the same territory year 
after year, and build in the 
‘same tree or tangled under- 
growth; often in the identical 
place, What is of more import- 
ance to them is to succeed in 
constructing a nest which is, as 
far as possible, invisible to all 
enemies. Some of the very com- 
mon and prolific species do not 
‘worry much about any such pre- 
cautionary methods, as though 
aware that the rifling of their 
nests is of little import beyond 
causing a slight delay in the 
fulfilling of their domestic 
duties. Magpies, in spite of 
their cunning, have not yet 
learnt to adopt any measures 
for hiding their nests from their 
arch-enemy—man, and build 
them in absurdly conspicuous 
positions. But against all other 
enemies they know they are 
safe: the small opening in the 
side of the strong dome-shaped 
structure is easily defended 
against all-comers, In marked 
contrast, the longtailed tit- 
mouse takes infinite pains to 
‘conceal its nest in making it 
match the thorn stem to which 
it is attached by cleverly cover- 
ing it with a coat of lichen. 
Others, in the building of their 
nests, weave into the sides 
young shoots of the surround- 
ing undergrowth which speed- 
ily grow up and form a screen, 
completely obscuring it from 
view. 


NOTES 


Artifice in Anchorage 


Last spring an excellent ex- 
ample of the adoption of this 
method by a pair of chaf- 
finches was found and photo- 
graphed in both the exposed 
and concealed stages, The nest 
was built on the bare stem of a 
box tree. In the building young 
sprouts of neighbouring snow- 
berry were drawn towards the 
nest and interwoven in its sides. 
In the first photograph the nest 
appears entirely exposed to 
view, whilst in the second, 
taken some days later when it 
contained eggs, it is completely 
hidden, Nests have also to be 
made secure against being dis- 
lodged by boisterous winds. 
Crows carefully fix their nests 
to the boughs on which they are 
built by sticking them on with 
a firm foundation of mud; but 
rooks—close relations—on the 
other hand scorn any such pre- 
cautions, with the result that 
their labours are often doubled. 
Moor-hens anchor their nests 
securely to the tips of four or 
five rushes, or in some cases to 
briars conveniently hanging 
over the water, and these, as 
they grow, are curved down by 
the weight of the nest so as to 
form a set of ‘‘cee’’ springs on 
which the nest may rise and 
fall with the water; and thus 
all risk of its being washed down 
with the current is overcome. 


Our Summer Visitants 


This month sees the arrival 
of the last of the summer 
migrants. In the first week the 
long-winged devil bird, or 
swift, should be heard uttering 
its shrill screams round the 
dilapidated ruins where it con- 
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templates building. A few days 
later the ‘“‘purring” of the tur- 
tle dove should proclaim that 
summer is nigh; and the 
butcher bird, or red-backed 
shrike, will be busily engaged 
in setting out its larder on the 
thorns of some secluded may 
bush, or the more modern- 
minded ones, perhaps, impaling 
their comestibles on the spikes 
of some handy barbed-wire 
fence. To the list of summer 
visitants must be added the gar- 
den warbler and the spotted fly- 
catcher during the first week, 
and towards the end of the 
month the night-jar, which is 
usually the last of the summer 
migrants. 


Late Floods 

Nothing is more disastrous to 
ground - nesting birds than 
late floods. Last May most 
of the low-lying districts 
and river valleys were in- 
undated during the greater 
part of the month, with the re- 
sult that numberless nests and 
young broods were destroyed. 
‘Thunder in March, floods in 
May’”’ is an old saying. Let us 
hope that this year it may prove 
not a true one, But birds are 
not the only sufferers under 
such conditions, Many of the 
smaller animals are either 
drowned or die of starvation if 


the floods are of long duration.. 


On one occasion during a severe 
May flood in the Thames Valley 
an expedition was made over 
the inundated fields for the pur- 
pose of rescuing any animals 
which might be found in dis- 
tress. A considerable number 
of rescues were effected, and 
amongst them two well worthy 
of mention. On a bough pro- 
jecting two or three feet from 
the water, a rat and a rabbit 
were found sitting side by side. 
The rabbit had eaten every ves- 
tige of bark off the bough, and 
the rat had eaten the ears of 
the rabbit almost down to the 


skull. The other incident was 
even more pathetic. A little 
later in the day, the head of a 
tiny rabbit was observed pro- 
truding above the surface of the 
water, Bringing the punt 
alongside as speedily as pos- 
sible, the young rabbit was lift- 
ed gently by the ears out of the 
water. As this was done the 
dead body of its drowned 
mother floated up to the sur- 
face. Plainly, the youngster 
had been enabled to keep its 
head above water by standing 
on its mother. Whether she 
had laid down her life deliber- 
ately for that of her offspring 
must be left to individual con- 
jecture, 


Retaliation ? 

It is well known that almost 
all animals and birds go far 
afield for their food, and sel- 
dom feed near their homes. The 
fox which has its earth by a 
rabbit burrow will refrain from 
preying on the occupants; nor 
will the carrion crow molest the 
brood of young missel-thrushes, 
however hungry she may be, 
which are being reared immedi- 
ately beneath her nest. The 
reason is obvious. But is the 
law of retaliation exercised if 
harm should befall the young 
ones? Apropos of this, here is 
a nice little story, A few days 
ago a dog succeeded in scenting 
out a nest of young rabbits in 
the middle of a bed of carna- 
tions abutting an occupied 
house, dug them out, and 
killed them. The presence of 
the rabbits had not been pre- 
viously suspected, and no dam- 
age whatsoever had been done 
to the garden. Two days later, 
however, the whole bed of car- 
nations was found to have been 
eaten off down to the level of 
the soil. Was this—or was 
this not—a deliberate act of re- 
taliation on the part of the 
parent rabbits? 


MARSH HARRIER. 


i 


Literary Causerie : 


TO A DISTANT FRIEND (XVI) 


Dear Perdita, 


The modern novelist’s habit of sticking living people into fic- 
tion, with labels attached, is growing more common and more 
unabashed. Itis little use pointing out that in many cases this 
amounts to downright caddishness, because, however modest 
his real merits, the novelist invariably claims the privilege of 
“Art,” and the artist is above observing the minor morals. 
Sometimes, however, the offence amounts to more than that. 
Some years ago, a young, but now well-known, novelist, acted 
as secretary to an unhappy man with dipsomaniac tendencies. 
His return for a considerable amount of kindness shown him was 
to describe every stage of his employer’s degradation, and not 
only that, but to describe his environment, his family, his house, 
and his friends. If the subject was one which drew him irre- 
sistibly, one would have thought he would have tried to disguise 
his model. No; he was either too lazy or too uninventive to 
attempt that. The pain he gave to those to whom his pilloried 
victim was dear was considerably greater than any pleasure the 
work gave to the public. Even if it had not been, such a pro- 
ceeding was exceedingly mean. There are two figures well 
known in society, one a woman and one a man, who have been 
guyed so often that one groans with boredom at their inevitable 
reappearance. It is a practice which declares a wretched 
poverty of invention. Of course, a novelist must take hints 
from real life; but if he can only believe in the reality of his 
own figures by photographing actual details from life, it shows 
that his impressions have not been imaginatively digested, and 
from the point of view of art the result is inevitably poor. The 
people in the book live only for those who recognize them. 
It is, by the by, little consolation to be told, (yet I have known 
this line of apology to be taken by an offending novelist), that 
one’s prototype in the novel is not meant to be a portrait, be- 
cause the latter is addicted in the story to vices which are not 
one’s own. Suppose a novelist describes your appearance, 
habits, surroundings, and puts in all the details which identify, 
it is hardly reassuring to hear: ‘‘How could I have 
meant Dash for you? I know you don’t take drugs or seduce 
small girls, or swindle your ward.”’ 
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When Dickens drew that light-hearted sketch of ‘Leigh Hunt 
in Bleak House, there was a row. Dickens thought it incum- 
bent on him at least to defend himself in public and to disclaim 
the intention to offend. He shuffled; for he was at that 
moment an embarrassed man, but he did, at any rate, declare 
that Harold Skimpole was very far from representing his private 
estimate of Leigh Hunt ; and the fact that he felt bound to do 
so proved the existence of a sounder public opinion on such 
matters. Now far more flagrant cases occur every few months 
without the public turning a hair, or the novelist doing more 
than grin a trifle uneasily on subsequently meeting his victims. 
The worst sinners in this respect among modern novelists whom 
I have found out are Mr. Wells, Mr. Beresford, Mr. Lawrence, 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mr. Osbert Sitwell. There may be, and 
probably are, others as bad or worse, but I do not happen to 
be in a position to catch them at it. 

I am sending you by this post a small pamphlet, privately 
printed, but obtainable, nevertheless, at several booksellers, or 
from the author, care of Messrs. Cook, Florence, D. H. 
Lawrence and Maurice Magnus, A Plea for Better Manners. 
It is by Norman Douglas, the author of South Wind, Alone, 
Old Calabria and other books which you have admired and 
enjoyed. I think it will interest you. In the first place it is 
a piece of polemical writing (always amusing) ; in the second, 
it raises this point which I have been discussing ; namely, the 
license of novelists to put real people into their books, empha- 
sizing whatever ridiculous or odious aspects of them 
happen to suit their art. This particular pamphlet, however, 
is not written as a personal protest. Mr. Douglas himself has 
no complaint against Mr. Lawrence, since he gave the latter 
permission to put him in ‘‘as he pleased,” though the “N.D.” 
of the work in question may be described as possessing a 
‘‘wicked red face,’ etc. It is written in defence of a dead 
friend, Maurice Magnus, whom Mr. Lawrence has maligned and 
misrepresented in print. Mr. Douglas is, therefore, camped 
on strong ground, and I think you will agree he has taken ad- 
vantage of it. In my opinion he makes only one slip: his 
sub-title, ‘‘A Plea for Better Manners,’’ is a mistake. Such 
a plea is futile in the case of a writer like Mr. Lawrence, whose 
writings, to a degree even tiresome to unconverted readers, are 
prophetic in tone ; for it is no use reproaching a man, who con- 
ceives his function as a writer in the terms of an Elijah, with a 
breach of good manners. To do so only stamps the critic in 
his eyes as one of the frivolous and feeble ; as a snob who sup- 
ports lying and mincing conventions against the champions of 
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truth. Nothing, of course, could be a more flagrant breach 
of ‘‘good manners’’ than to write a preface to the work of a 
man recently dead, making out the author in question to be a 
‘“‘scamp,” “ʻa bounder,’’ ‘‘a treacherous little devil’’ ; but it 
is no use reproaching Mr. Lawrence with that. Mr. Lawrence 
would say: “If I write, I write the truth. Magnus 
was a ridiculous, pretentious, slippery little rascal. You call 
me a cad for telling the truth? I don’t care.’ There was 
another alternative, however, open to Mr. Lawrence : not to 
write the preface to Maurice Magnus’ Memoirs of the Foreign 
Legion at all. To choose that course, however, would have 
been to waste good copy, and there lies the weakness of Mr. 
Lawrence’s position. He will hardly persuade the world that 
it was of the first importance that the unhappy Magnus, who, 
having suffered during the war torments insufferable and who sub- 
sequently had become involved in financial difficulties so humili- 
ating that he took his life, should be thus gibbeted in front of 
his own posthumous work. What the reader will see in such 
a proceeding is rather the professional writer’s lust for copy. 
“He was a new type to me,” says Mr. Lawrence, and to the 
pursuit of this new quarry, the fact that Magnus had exasper- 
atingly borrowed money from Mr. Lawrence, which the latter 
could then ill-afford, has also added a zest. For it is a por- 
trait of Magnus, the incorrigible wheedler and sponger, (un- 
grateful at that) spending ill-borrowed money on petty extrava- 
gances, that we are given. Generalizing from these few months’ 
experience of him, Mr. Lawrence ‘exclaims: ‘‘God knows 
how much warm kindness, generosity, was showered on him 
during the course of his forty-odd years ; he took it as a greedy 
boy takes cakes off a dish, quickly, to make the most of his 
opportunity while it lasted. And the cake once eaten: buona 
seral He patted his own little paunch and felt virtuous.’’ This 
turns out to be an unfair description of the dead man. ‘‘Rub- 
bish,” says Mr. Douglas, “I wish Lawrence could have met 
him during one of his many rich moments ; he would have had 
another tale to unfold. And I wish the Recording Angel could 
be induced to flutter down for five minutes or so and open that 
notebook of his and tell us exactly how often Maurice sponged 
on his friends, and how often they sponged on him. . . . Poor 
biographers, these romance writers; and poor psychologisfs. 
That is because they work on the leitmotiv system, which gives 
fallacious results when applied to a delicate structure like the 
human mind. A little intuition would have convinced anybody 
but a novelist-creditor that Magnus was too generous for this 
world ; that his giving capacities far exceeded his borrowing 
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ones ; that if he was sometimes without means it was only be- 
cause he had spent them on friends and strangers and not on 
himself, as a relatively poor man ought to have done; that he 
was one of those people who are never happy, never quite 
happy, unless they are obliging others... .. 7 

Mr. Douglas, whose acquaintance with Magnus began with 
the latter borrowing thirty francs, tells us how Magnus behaved 
to him, when he, Mr. Douglas, ‘twas short of money and 
Magnus was flush. He also gives an example of the latter’s 
impulsive charity which is certainly inconsistent with Mr. 
‘Lawrence's assertion that he had “‘no bowels of deep compas- 
sion of kindliness.” You certainly ought to read Memoirs 
of the Foreign Legion and Mr. Lawrence’s preface—after you 
have read this pamphlet. Memoirs of the Foreign Legion 
is a war book which takes one into the dirtier, dingier corners of 
history (1914 to 1918) and is well worth reading. It has been 
toned down for publication, but it is sufficiently illuminating. 
It is, however, to the preface I want, for the moment, to draw 
your attention, as an instructive example of how misleading a 
portrait can be when painted by a practised novelist, and, at 
the same time, how dangerously convincing. If I had not 
read Mr. Douglas when I had finished Mr. Lawrence's preface, 
I should have been certain that it was the work of the most 
penetrative insight and that it drew Magnus to the life. “‘It is 
astonishing that Lawrence never noticed the streak of unworld- 
liness in Magnus ; it would be astonishing, that is, but for the 
fact that he happens to belong to that literary class which re- 
fuses to see more than two or three aspects of their fellow- 
creatures. He had made up his mind that Maurice was to 
be classed as a sponger ; the quality of unworldliness being in- 
consistent with such a character must, therefore, be wiped out 
of the portrait. And out it goes. In the same way: “I,” 
says Mr. Douglas, ‘‘am described as a blustering railer of the 
old school ; it would plainly never befit such a personage to 
feel anything but contempt for an ‘effeminate little bounder’ 
as Magnus is described ; I am, therefore, made to despise him.”’ 
Mr. Douglas goes on to show how utterly false this was, 
indeed that, on the contrary, Mr. Douglas had a true affection 
for him, which included respect, the pamphlet itself shows. 
Here, too, the truth was not required as pigment ; the values 
of the portrait would have been wrong had not Mr. Lawrence 
ignored it. And what is the moral? Beware of the novelist’s 
touch. ‘“‘What is this touch? It consists, I should say, in 
a failure to realize the profundities and complexities of the 
ordinary human mind; it selects for literary purposes two or 
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three facets of a man or a woman, generally the most spectacu- 
lar, and, therefore, ‘useful’ ingredients of their character, and 
disregards all others. | Whatever fails to fit in with these 
specially chosen traits is eliminated ; must be eliminated, for 
otherwise the description would not hold water. Such and 
such are the data; everything incompatible with those data 
has to go by the board. It follows that the novelist’s touch 
argues, often logically, from the wrong premise ; it takes what 
it likes and leaves the rest. The facts may be correct as far 
as they go, but there are too few of them ; what the author says 
may be true, and yet by no means the truth. That is the 
novelist’s touch. It falsifies life.” This passage from Mr. 
Douglas’ pamphlet is worth keeping in mind. When the prac- 
tice of guying and distorting people in fiction is so common, 
at least, let it be known as widely as possible what the method 
is. 
DESMOND MACCARTHY. 
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PIRANDELLO 


Luigi Pirandello, Three Plays, (Dent, 10/6). 


Luigi Pirandello, Each in His Own Way and Two Other Plays, 
(Dent, 10/6). 


It is but characteristic of the state of the theatre in England 
that Pirandello is little more than a name to us. He is the 
leading dramatist of Italy, with a theatre named after him, 
though he himself imposed the condition that none of his plays 
were to be acted init. He has taken Paris by storm and swept 
through America. We must be content with less. The Cam- 
bridge Marlowe Society put up a very creditable performance 
of his masterpiece, Henry IV, and Komisarjevski was responsi- 
ble for a magnificent production by the Stage Society of Six 
Characters in Search of an Author. After the great success of 
this semi-private performance, a serious effort was made to put 
it on for a run. Needless to say, the censor 1m- 
mediately intervened and snuffed out what might. have 
been an occasion of real importance in the history of 
the English stage. As, therefore, those in authority have 
prevented us seeing Pirandello on the stage, we will be as grate- 
ful as possible to Messrs. Dent for their two volumes of transla- 
tions. The publisher cannot, I suppose, be blamed for the 
highly unsatisfactory nature of these translations. All the 
literary merit has gone out of them straight away. It is only 
necessary to compare these versions with those prepared for 
the French stage by M. Benjamin Crémieux (unfortunately not 
yet published) to see the difference between a really good 
translation and a thoroughly bad one. It is not merely that 
these renderings are chock-full of Americanisms: that, though 
irritating, would not very much matter. But they are dingy 
all the way through ; nothing remains of the author’s passion- 
ate phrase and felicity of expression. 

But, even then, the reader might have been provided with 
a little more bibliographical information to help him through a 
new, and hence not easy, author. The translations are not 
chronological, with the result that no logical development ap- 
pears in the author’s work. 

Pirandello is a man of about sixty years of age. For a long 
time he poured forth a multiplicity of novels, short stories, and 
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occasional writings, which, I am told, are of secondary interest ; 
and then, at an age when most authors are fixed in their man- 
ner, he found his real self and became, to my mind, by far the 
most interesting dramatist since Tchekoff. The six plays in 
these two volumes give us an adequate idea of his development. 
His two earliest are Right You Are! (“Così è, si vi pare”) 
in volume I and The Pleasures of Honesty (‘‘Il piacere della 
honesté’’) in volume II. Even the titles are badly translated. 
What we may call his middle period is represented by Six 
Characters in Search of An Author and Henry IV in 
volume I, and his later plays by Naked and Each in His 
Own Way in volume II. If the plays are read roughly in this 
order, the development of his art becomes observable. For 
instance, we shall see the idea of Right You Are taken up 
again in Each in His Own Way, and treated with far more com- 
plication, subtlety, and technical mastery. In Right You 
Are Pirandello displays the almost inevitable weakness of all 
inexperienced dramatists, that of exhausting his material in 
Act I and then having to display fiendish ingenuity in order to 
keep the play going at all, though this weakness is far more 
apparent on the stage than in the library. By the time he 
writes Each in His Own Way he has mastered his tools and 
the play increases in weight and interest as it goes on. 

No two authors could have a mental make-up less alike than 
Ibsen and Pirandello. Yet, technically, Pirandello gains his 
greatest triumphs by developing Ibsen’s latest manner. Ibsen 
invented the method of writing plays backwards. Little Eyolf 
is the furthest development of this method. The action of the 
play consists in the more and more hideous revelations that 
come out in the course of conversation between Little Eyolf’s 
parents. Pirandello pursues the same method in many of his 
plays. In Right You Are we see a man, his wife, and his 
mother-in-law, who have recently arrived in a small provincial 
town from a village destroyed by an earthquake, and the action 
consists in the attempt of the local gossips to clear up the mys- 
tery of their personal relations. In the course of so doing it 
is necessary to send the play backwards into the past of these 
three different people. The Pirandellian ‘‘comic’’ element 1s 
produced by the fact that these private relations appear differ- 
ent to all three persons concerned, so that not only is the mys- 
tery unsolved at the end, but it is, as the ratsonneur has always 
held, insoluble. In Each in His Own Way the theme !s 
taken up once more. To quote from Mr. Livingstone’s intro- 
duction: ‘‘The tragedy of which Delia Morello is the centre 
looks differently (sic) to different people. Doro Palegari and 
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Francesco Savio have opposite interpretations of her conduct. 
But so varying and contradictory are the appearances which 
reality produces in the world of rationality, that we find the 
two men ready to fight in defence of the view which they were 
at first ready to fight against. Delia Morello is deceived by 
the same appearances. Conscience tells her that she was trea- 
sonable towards Giorgio Salvi. On the other hand, ‘the good- 
ness which she has at bottom’ leads her to grasp at a rationali- 
zation of her conduct which makes her out almost a heroine. 
But she is suddenly brought face to face with Michele Rocco— 
a shock which causes the whole fabric of fiction to crumble. 
Her actions were really explainable, not as Palegari or Savio 
had explained them, nor yet as she had explained them to her- 
self, but by a third set of motives of which both she and they 
were totally unaware.” The method of Pirandello remains at 
the end what it was at the beginning : to present in the first 
act a psychological problem, and then clear it up by collecting 
more and more out of the past before the time of the play has 
begun. 

Such is the method of Henry IV : the young Italian of to-day 
who shuts himself up in a country house, pretending to be the 
Holy Roman Emperor, surrounded by servants, dressed in the 
costumes of the eleventh century, trying to live out in the 
imagination a life more satisfactory than his real one. To him 
enter his relations and a nerve doctor; and the play consists 
in the elucidation of his state of mind, by his own explanation 
of the mental processes which have actuated his behaviour. In 
Naked Pirandello has pushed to the furthest point what may 
be called the method of Little Eyolf. A governess, reduced by 
misfortune to committing suicide makes, before taking this fatal 
step, a communication to the Press. She fails, however, to 
kill herself, and returns to life to find her story the talk of 
Rome. Her heart-rending tale turns out to be an elaborate 
fiction, and the persons whose motives she has blackened rush 
in to explain what has really occurred. Gradually, the real 
truth emerges and the garments of romance in which the 
wretched girl has clothed herself are removed one by one. By 
the end of the play we have re-reached the point at which we 
started and this time the girl is left to die in reality, once more 
‘“naked.’’ The method of Pirandello is thus nearly always 
invariable. He presents a psychological problem at the be- 
ginning of Act I, and the action of the play consists in the 
elucidation of this problem. Pirandello is by this means en- 
abled to observe the unities to a remarkable degree. There is 
very little change of scene and the action takes place within 
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the course of one afternoon, as m Henry IV, or in the actual 
time of representation as in Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, and, at the most, in the course of 48 hours as in Naked 
or The Pleasures of Honesty. In technique Pirandello is classi- 
cal. He uses intentionally the ordinary stage forms and may 
be said to seize upon the old stage methods simply in order to 
turn them inside out. He is driven on by a sort of fiendish 
intelligence, which has led critics to say that he is a purely 
intellectual writer without any emotional significance. This 
charge was commonly made against Mr. Shaw, was thrown 
up against Tchekoff, was doubtless employed about Ibsen, is 
still used for Racine, and very likely was objected against 
Shakespeare. The charge, when examined, becomes mean- 
ingless, and generally simply amounts to saying that the author 
is not grossly sentimental. In any case, it is difficult to see 
how Pirandello can be heartless when he is exposing the psycho- 
logical tragedy of Ersilia Drei in Naked, the silly, vulgar, little 
governess, unable to face the futility of her own life and cloth- 
ing it with the warm Jaeger of romance ; or, when picturing with 
unflinching logic, the circumstances by which these artificial 
garments are once more torn ruthlessly from her till she leaves 
the scene as naked as she entered it. Henry IV is no more 
heartless than Hamlet, in its picture of one too sensitive to bear 
upon his own shoulders the weight of the world, and seeking, 
like Ersilia Drei, consolation in an imaginary existence. Nor 
is there anything but deep feeling in Delia Morello, the almost 
Racinian heroine of Each in His Own Way, driven on by 
motives of which she is unaware to actions which she and all 
the world condemn. Nor is there anything but infinite pity in 
those scenes where the shadow spirits of Six Characters in 
Search of An Author rush to their doom amid the vulgar com- 
ments of the real actors on the stage. To say of an artist that 
he is unfeeling is merely to say that he is clever, and Pirandello’s 
cleverness is certainly diabolical. Others, more intelligently 
observing his cunning, have tried to raise him into a profound 
philosopher. His plays certainly all revolve round one gen- 
eral theme: the extreme difficulty of finding out the truth, 
owing to the different light in which the same set of facts ap- 
pears to different people. The method is, indeed, pushed so 
far that sometimes the author seems to say: ‘‘After all there 
is no such thing as truth. Everything depends entirely on the 
way in which you look at it.’’ ‘There is nothing, good nor 
bad, but the mind makes it so.” Hence Henry IV’s imagin- 
ary life is more vivid than his real one and so more worth the 
living: the dream characters in Six Characters are so much 
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more genuine than the flesh and blood actors that it is the 
unreal, not the real, creatures who live. Anybody can take 
the view they like as to the relations of the family in Right You 
Are. As a matter of fact, this philosophy of life is not particu- 
larly profound, and it only appears so because of the artistic 
use the author makes of it. The attempt to make the ideas 
of a writer rather than his treatment of those ideas important 
has always been the bane of criticism. It is particularly dan- 
gerous in the case of Pirandello. He is important because he 
has used his ideas for what they are worth to produce fresh and 
original plays. It is not the business of artists to produce 
brand new philosophies ; that is the business of philosophers. 
Hence artists do not grow tedious with time, whereas the 
‘‘sociological’’ plays and novels, the dramas of ‘“ʻideas”’, are 
generally out of date before they are written. 

Pirandello is a significant writer because he has produced 
genuine works of art, which will survive the psychological 
discoveries, the Freudian frenzies, which have, more or less, 
given them birth. He is a portrayer of human character, a 
prophet of the human heart, an exceptionally brilliant crafts- 
man, the most powerful dramatist of the day. 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


“APOLLO ” 


The current number of Apollo is rich in coloured reproductions 
which make the charge of 2s. 6d. seem barely possible. Tintoretto’s 
‘Venetian Senator’ and the picture of Lady Lavery by her hus- 
band, Sir John Lavery, alone make the purchase of this number 
worth while. We used to think that Die Jugend in Germany and 
several publications in America outdid any English magazine in 
the re-creation in colour of the world’s masterpieces. But the 
conductors of Apollo are producing a monthly volume which com- 
pares favourably with anything of the same sort printed elsewhere. 


THE FICTION SHELF 


Love, by the Author of “Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 
(Macmillan, 7/6). 


Here is a world, this book seems to say, in which a delightful 
thing called love is enjoined by religion, exemplified in art, 
sought by everyone, and seldom obtained without being so mixed 
with vanity and self-interest that the consequences are ridiculous 
and sometimes tragic. Men seek their ideal in women who are 
prepared to allow whatever ability they have to manage their own 
affairs to become atrophied by every decision as to what is best for 
them being made by those patronizingly superior persons, hus- 
bands; the arrangement gratifies the men’s sense of their own 
responsibility; and the women, those willing victims, preen them- 
selves with satisfaction at being thought to be worth such excessive 
but distinctly precious care, 

This novel is an account of these surrenderings on the part of 
Catherine Cumfrit and her daughter, Virginia. George Cumfrit, 
Catherine’s husband, was a kindly but prosaic man who not mere- 
ly detested the music, theatres, and festivities that she enjoyed, 
but thought that no evening could be a happy one for her in which 
she was not able to sit and listen to his dull conversation. In her 
own interests he decided the amount that she was to eat and what 
she was to read; and in all this she cheerfully acquiesced and was 
happy. He died; but Catherine, obliged now to decide and act 
for herself, could still scarcely venture beyond the open door of 
her cage. She devoted herself to Virginia, found an adviser in 
the local rector, and busied herself in quiet parochial and village 
duties. In this sheltered existence it was small wonder that 
Virginia, growing up, knew so little of the world that at eighteen 
she could be flattered by the rector, thirty years her senior, wanting 
to marry her. Gratefully she accepted him and passed into his 
keeping. Catherine, forced at last out of her cage, came to Lon- 
don, and timidly, and apprehensive as to the value of money, of 
which she had been allowed to know little, began to look about her. 
First, she would indulge her starved appetite for music. At this 
point the novel begins. The Immortal Hour is being played at 
the Regent Theatre; she goes to it nine times and becomes on nod- 
ding terms with a young man, Christopher Monckton, who has 
been to it thirty-six times. An impetuous simpleton of twenty- 
five, he has the impression (a false one) that Catherine is poor; 
she needs, he thinks, someone to look after her, someone who can 
enable her to use taxis instead of the tube, someone who can com- 
fort and protect her—as though, poor thing, she had not already 
had too much protection! Suddenly his chivalry blazes into love. 
He will marry her; he will look after her. She is amused and 
slightly annoyed, though flattered at forty-seven at being taken 
to twenty years younger. She has no intention of marrying 
him; but with her habit of helpless dependence which she owes to 
George she simply cannot deal with the situation. She is forced 
into marryin a and enters on the tragedy of her second sur- 
render, For she herself, through the appeal to her vanity, now falls 
in love with Christopher and is more enslaved than with George. 
Physiologically, however, the strain is unendurable; she ages 
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rapidly, and in her dread of being discarded by a still young hus- 
band has secret recourse to beauty parlours and quack rejuvenators 
and is near breakdown. We leave them with little hope of the 
future. Meanwhile, the tragedy of Virginia’s surrender has 
reached a pathetic climax, for she dies in childbirth. ‘‘The big- 
gest I’ve brought into the world for a long time,” says the doctor, 
cheerfully overlooking the fact that it was her husband’s deciding 
what was best for her and over-coddling her and allowing her too 
little exercise that had killed her. | 

Although the book is thus a pungent comment on human folly 
it is by no means a thesis novel, but is an exquisite piece of 
imaginative art, the philosophic attitude being entirely implicit. 
in the action of the characters, who are individual creations and 
will long remain in the memory. The writing is delightful and 
is enlivened with farcical incidents and with that wit and irony 
in which the author is supreme. It is the best book she has so far 
written and may well become a classic. 


Coral, by Compton Mackenzie, (Cassell, 7/6). 


Opinions are divided about Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s work and 
will be so about this book which is a sequel to his early novel, 
Carnival. His facile manner is apt to do him a dis-service; but 
actually his talents are of a high order; he writes an eloquent 
prose and is a born story-teller. In its development from the 
simple tale the novel has taken on a criticism of life with which 
Mr. Mackenzie is little concerned. He remaing a story-teller and 
in this book certainly will have the majority of readers under his 
spell; afterwards, one may doubt whether a girl like Coral would 
bear for years the indignities heaped on her by a husband who 
deliberately carries selfishness to the point of caddishness. Still, 
that is the basis of the story, and if we accept it at all we cannot 
complain. And, certainly, most people will find it an absorbing 
story. Although a sequel, it is self-contained and can be read 
without any knowledge of Carnival. That book was the love-story 
of Jenny Pearl, a ballet dancer, and Maurice Avery. Maurice be- 
lieved that marriage with him would mean unhappiness for Jenny; 
she, in consequence, married a dour Cornish farmer and was mur- 
dered by him in a fit of jealousy. In the present book Jenny’s 
son, Frank, takes service as a chauffeur with Maurice and falls in 
love with his daughter, Coral. She falls in love with him; elopes 
and marries him. The rest of the story deals with the poverty- 
stricken years of their early married life and shows Frank torn 
between his genuine love for Coral and a desire to avenge his 
mother’s death by ostentatiously treating Coral with as much 
harshness as he can muster. There is a crescendo of pathos with 
interludes of cockney humour in Mr. Mackenzie’s best vein. 


Half a Minute’s Silence and Other Stories, by Maurice Baring, 
Heinemann, 8/6). 


Short etory writers have the common human tendency to repeat 
themselves; a man who writes a tale of the village greengrocer 
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murdering his aunt will, if he is not careful, write another about 
the village butcher murdering his grandmother, and will go on 
to show the world to be peopled only by village tradesmen with 
homicidal mania. Mr. Maurice Baring is not a writer of that 
kind. Although his first story in this collection purports to give 
the ideas passing through the minds of the guests in a Russian 
country house, one can read it without fearing that what one has 
stumbled on is a psycho-analyst’s case book; his very next sto 
is concerned, not with idle thoughts, but with a world in whic 
massacre is organized in the name of religion; and of his remain- 
ing twenty-four stories no two are alike. Indeed, there is variety 
enough for the volume to be included amongst those that one 
would like to have if one were being cast on a desert island. The 
longest story in the book is about a hostess who, in a frenzied 
moment, offers her soul to the devil if he will make her luncheon- 
party the most original ever given in London. The devil agrees 
to let her have a dead celebrity as a guest and she selects Shakes- 
peare, The party is not a success. Shakespeare apparently does 
not come; but when the guests have gone the hostess learns that 
he was there all the time in the person of an insignificant little 
man whom everyone had snubbed. This is one of the few cases in 
which Mr. Baring makes use of irony at the close of a story; not 
only is the overworked device of the vivid ending unnecessary to 
the effectiveness of short stories, but freedom from narrow theories 
about their subject or form is the first essential for such freshness 
of treatment as this volume exhibits. 


The Nightingale, by Marjorie Strachey, (Longmans, 7/6). 


Miss Strachey is one of that select band of authors who bridge 
the gulf between the arts of fiction and biography. Chopin is her 
subject: Chopin the shy infant prodigy; the pianist of the unique 
finger technique, and the master composer; the sylph-like idol of 
the salons; the lover of George Sand; and the consumptive who 
died at thirty-nine. The depressed neurasthenic we scarcely see. 
Some of the incidents are invented, but they are all credible and 
the result is a very successful piece of portraiture. It is not too 
fanciful to see in Miss Strachey’s method something of Chopin’s 
own manner; her careful selecting and placing in position of one 
tiny detail after another suggest the exquisite precision of that 
scarcely audible playing that at its loudest was quieter than the 
ordinary tones of most pianists. There are no bravura passages. 
One imagines Miss Saher sitting at her desk as at a keyboard and 
with delicate finger-work gently adding incident to incident and 
being careful to keep, as Chopin insisted, strict time. She avoids 
sudden sweeps of the arm; there are none of the gestures of a 
Liszt. Contrast her method, for instance, with Miss Kennedy’s 
in that other musical novel of the last few months, The Constané 
Nymph; that remarkable book has the large-scale movement of 
the romantics; but it is a different world from Miss Strachey’s: a 
world of sweeping drama rather than of lyricism. Miss Strachey’s 
method loses its appropriateness only in the George Sand episodes. 
That tempestuous genius might well have spoilt the even balance 
of the book. If in the few glimpses we have of her she seems to be 
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too much of a serene, motherly person who is unfortunate enough 
to be burdened with a pair of dificult children, we must remember 
that Chopin is Miss Strachey’s subject and not George Sand. It 
is an attractive book which will appeal to the genera] novel reader 


no less than to those specially interested in its subject, 


Inner Circle, by Ethel Colburn Mayne, (Constable, 6]-). 


Any doubts as to the place of the short story in the hierarchy of 
art can be set at rest by this batch of stories from Miss Mayne, 
Her work must now be classed amongst the best of its kind being 
produced by English writers, and this book will still further en- 
hance her reputation. She has that faculty of the artist of giving 
us a wider angle of vision than she seems to promise; through her 
eyes some passing mood is seen to be, not only a poignant experi- 
ence for a particular man or woman, but a stark revelation of 
human nature generally. The story entitled ‘‘Campaign’’ is cer- 
tainly a masterpiece. Miss Mayne takes a household disorganized 
by illness and shows us in her vivid, sensitive way how everyone— 
mistress, nurses, servants, and doctors—carries on beneath the 
surface a perpetual warfare against the others. It is an exquisite 
study of the subtle inter-relations of a small group of people. 
‘‘Stripes” is in outline a simple story of a woman sending an old 
blouse to a jumble sale and impulsively preventing it from being 
sold; actually, however, and despite its humour, we are in the 
region of heartbreak, That happens often in these pages, for love, 
jealousy, sorrow, and old age are Miss Mayne’s themes. In her 
hands they are safe from hackneyed treatment; the material of 
her situations may be familiar but they are seen from a standpoint 
which she has herself discovered. 


Odd Moments: Essays in Little, by H. Greenhough Smith, (George 
Newnes, 2|-). 


How modern editors find time to read or write remains 
a mystery to the uninitiated, but Mr. Greenhough Smith, 
while conducting The Strand, has digested everything worth 
consuming, to judge by his Odd Moments: Essays in Little; 
and has developed a style, leisurely, urbane, and insinuat- 
ing at the same time. His eyes are wide open, and the 
surface of his receptive faculties broad - stretched to every 
impression, and the result is a critic, wise, but not dull, and 
youthfully sensitive to the ‘‘electronic reactions” of poetry, be the 
medium what it may. The adolescent lover of literature could not find 
a surer or more inspiring guide through the maze of modern or 
ancient letters, and whether discussing Milton or Beethoven, 
Ambrose Bierce or Macaulay, our author finds the mot juste and 
the comment which seems inevitable once it is made. What 3 

enial and disarming companion Mr. Greenhough Smith is in this 

klet of random tracts for the times, and how wrong it would be 
of him not to pursue this vein to our delight in a further volume! 


THE BOOKSELLER’S WINDOW 


The Novels of Fielding, by Aurélien Digeon, (Routledge, 10/6). 


This is one of those thorough and scholarly pieces of literary 
criticism which Frenchmen produce when they turn to studying 
our authors. It must always be remembered that the greatest 
living authority on Horace Walpole is a Frenchman, M. Paul 
Yvon; that the best book on Burns was written by the poet 
Angellier, and that Professor Legouis is the discoverer of the hidden 
story in Wordsworth’s life. M. Digeon’s book begins with a 
biography which would have satisfied the late Austin Dobson, who 
wrote that excellent life of Fielding for the ‘‘English Men of Letters’’ 
‘series, and contains a very careful study of the novelist’s works and 
their influence. M. Digeon appreciates the ‘‘Englishness’’ of 
Fielding, and he is, perhaps, the better able to bring out its savour, 
because it is a foreign quality to him. There is no erudite idling 
in this book, though it is quite obvious that, if M. Digeon had 
chosen, he could have discoursed at length on social and political 
eighteenth century England. He has gone deep into his subject. 


Charles Dickens and Other Victorians, by Q, (Cambridge 
University Press, 10/6). 


The other Victorians are Thackeray, Disraeli, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
Trollope. These essays are written in Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
easy and sensitive manner, always fair, always appreciative. He 
has a light touch, but an unerring one. His estimate of Anthony 
Trollope as one of the greatest of English novelists is an apprecia- 
tion long overdue, though there have been signs (reprints and 
‘articles in weekly Reviews) which show that Trollope has been ris- 
ing steadily in reputation. The essays on Dickens take us over 
familiar ground, but the guide so loves to share literary pleasures 
(Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is the most demonstrative of critics) 
that we enjoy his company as though we were fellow-explorers. 


Sporting Days in Wild Norway, by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
(Butterworth, 10/6). 


No one can have read Dr. Nansen’s accounts of his travels and 
explorations without becoming aware that he is also a sportsman and 
nature-lover, as well as an explorer and a man of science. Here 
he describes admirably crossing the mountains from Bergen to 
Christiania on skis, a winter in the mountains and capercailzie 
shooting. His book is straightforward, full of zest, and of obser- 
vation of human character, nature, and animals. It is a fascinating 
‘book to all who love these things and the companionship of a 
vigorous man. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE 


Parasitic Males 


Mr. Tate Regan, Keeper of 
Zoology in the British Museum, 
has recently disclosed one of 
the most extraordinary chap- 
ters in the book of natural his- 
tory. He has found three deep- 
water Angler-fishes, two of 
them new to science, in which 
the males are pigmy parasites 
on the females. These Angler- 
fishes are dark-coloured slug- 
gish creatures with a lumines- 
cent lure by which they are 
believed to attract their vic- 
tims. Their distant relative, 
our common angler or fishing 
frog, Lophius piscatorius, fre- 
quents inshore shallow waters 
and lies on the sand, often 
among seaweeds, which he 
somewhat resembles in his col- 
ouring and tassels. There are 
other kinds that live on the 
floor of the really deep sea. 
But the Ceratioid Angler-fishes 
which Mr. Tate Regan has 
studied are betwixt and 
between creatures, inhabiting 
what are called the ‘‘mid- 
waters’ between 250 and 500 
fathoms. They spend most of 
their life swimming slowly 
about, feeding on other fishes 
that come to look at their lure. 
But they do not seem to find 
life easy, for they are few and 
far between. Hence the value 
of any arrangement that will 
secure the fertilization of the 
eggs when they are shed in the 
sea. Hence the parasitism of 
the pigmy males. 

In the first case, Ceratias 
holbolli, a fish from the Arctic 
Ocean, the female was about 
eight inches long, and carried 
en her ventral surface two 
males of two-and-a-half inches. 


The snout and chin region of 
the dwarf was permanently at- 
tached to a papilla of his 
mate’s skin, and the blood-ves- 
sels of the two were confluent— 
a very complete union of hus- 
band and wife. The male is 
without lure or teeth; the 
mouth is useless, and the food- 
canal is degenerate. In the 
second case, Photocorynus 
spiniceps, from the Gulf of 
Panama, the female was about 
two-and-a-half inches in length 
and the male under half an 
inch. She gives him in his 
dishonour a place of honour— 
on the top of her head in front 
of her right eye. Is this to 
keep her from forgetting that 
the eggs are of no use unless 
the dwarf fertilizes them? In 
this case also there is con- 
fluence of blood vessels. The 
third occurrence of parasitic 
males was in another new fish, 
Edriolychnus schmidti, from 
the Western Atlantic. The 
female, about two-and-a-half 
inches in length, carried a 
pigmy of about half an inch, 
and his position in this case 
was upside down on the inner 
surface of her gill cover. At- 
tached pigmy males are known 
in several backboneless animals 
—some barnacles, some para- 
sitic crustaceans, and some of 
the strange wormish myzos- 
tomes that live fixed to sea- 
lilies. In the Mediterranean 
green worm called Bonellia, 
the practically miscroscopic 
male lives as a mouthless para- 
site inside the female which 
has a body about the size of a 
plum, and a proboscis six 
inches long. But Mr. Tate 
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Regan’s discoveries are unique 
among vertebrates. It must be 
noted that the males of fishes 
are often smaller than the 
females; sometimes, indeed, 
only a sixth of their size. 
Therefore, we should be in- 
clined to refer the parasitism 
to the pigminess, not the other 
way round, as the expert sug- 
gests. 


Rotation in Guano Islands 


Everyone knows that guano 
is the most valuable fertilizer 
in the world. It is said to be 
thirty-three times as effective 
as farmyard manure. This is 
partly because it is so rich in 
nitrogenous compounds, and 
partly because they are in a 
form that makes them very 
readily absorbed as food by the 
roots of plants. The best 
guano comes from the islands 
off the Peruvian coast that are 
washed by Humboldt’s Cur- 
rent, a beneficent sweep of cool 
water that brings about a pro- 
lific abundance of marine life. 
Diatoms and infusorians are re- 
incarnated in small crustaceans, 
which form the staple food of 
surface-swimming fishes such 
as anchovies. The multitudes 
of these fishes feed the clouds 
of birds that make the guano, 
which consists for the most 
part of the waste-products fil- 
tered out in semi-solid form 
from the kidneys. When this 
accumulates in a dry climate, 
not much changed by atmos- 
pheric influence, the result is a 
guano-bed. As Dr. R. ©. 
Murphy tells us in his reliable 
and picturesque Bird Islands 
of Peru, (Putnams, 1925), the 
chief guano-manufacturers of 
that region are two kinds of 
gannets or boobies, a species of 
pelican, and a gregarious cor- 
morant of Antarctic origin that 
has established itself in dense 
colonies on the islands of the 


Humboldt Current. He claims 
the last as ‘‘the most valuable 
bird in the world.” For 
guano spells bread. In one 
island the number has been es- 
timated at over five millions, 
and it has been calculated that 
this population requires a daily 
consumption of a thousand tons 
of fish. There is no difficulty 
in regard to the supply of 
food, but the difficulty in 
years gone by has been the 
greedy and unscientific ex- 
ploitation. If the removal of 
the guano and the disturbance 
of the nests is unsystematic 
and ruthless, the consequence 
must be a dwindling of the col- 
onies to mere remnants and a 
stoppage in the supply of 
guano. It is gratifying to 
learn that the enforcement of 
a well-thought-out system of 
rotation—from island to island 
—has put an end to the short- 
sighted folly. Thus, if scien- 
tific counsel is obeyed, there 
will be no end to the pro- 
duction of guano. 


Science of Temperaments 


We may profitably use the 
word ‘‘constitution’’ for the 
hereditary equipment, both 
bodily and mental, and the 
word ‘‘character’ for the 
product of this hereditary 
‘‘nature’’ and all the environ- 
mental, nutritional, and habit- 
udinal influences summed up 
in the term ‘‘nurture.’’ What 
then is temperament? It is, 
so to speak, the colour of the 
personality (in man) or of the 
individuality (in higher ani- 
mals). For dogs and horses 
have temperaments. Perhaps 
one might say that tempera- 
ment includes susceptibility, 
rate of reaction, motility, 
mood. It has its physical 
analogy in temperature. 

e study of temperaments 
is very old, but it has only 
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begun to be scientific, and a 
notable advance is marked by 
Dr. E. Kretschmer’s Physique 
and Character, (Kegan Paul, 
1925). The investigator dis- 
tinguishes three main physical 
types: the ‘‘asthenic,’’ in- 
clined to be weedy; the ‘‘ath- 
letic,’?’ who are more than a 
little wiry; and the ‘‘pyknic,’’ 
who are thickset and inclined 
to be rotund. The asthenic 
male is a lean, narrowly built 
man, thin-skinned, narrow- 
shouldered, with a long flat 
chest, and a thin stomach. 
The athletic type, if we still 
keep for simplicity’s sake to 
the male sex, is strong-boned, 
very muscular, broad-shoul- 
dered, with an upright, long 
head, a superb chest, and a 
firm stomach. The _ pyknic 
type is of middle height, with 
a rounded figure, a soft broad 
face on a short massive neck, 
and a fat paunch, protruding 
from a deep vaulted chest. 
John Bull is pyknic; Mephis- 
topheles is asthenic; St. George 
is athletic. 

From the physical types Dr. 
Kretschmer turns to the dich- 
otomy which Kraepelin empha- 
sized in his contrast between 
the ‘‘manic-depressive’’ type 
of mental disease and the 
demented type often associated 
with adolescent insanity. The 
contrast is expressed in the un- 
fortunate terms ‘‘circular’’ and 
*‘schizophrenic’’; but, perhaps, 
we may venture to speak of the 
‘wavy, sad-gay’’ type, and the 
‘jerky, hot-cold’’ type. Ac- 
cording to Kretschmer and 
others, the abnormal wavy, 
sad-gay and the jerky, hot- 
cold extremes pass insensibly, 
through unstable ‘‘cycloid’’ 
and ‘‘schizoid’’ oddities, into 
average men and women, who 
may be distinguished as having 
*‘eyclothymic”’ and ‘‘schizothy- 
mic” temperaments. Was there 


ever a theory more handicapped 
by its terminology ? 

Now the interesting point is 
that the cyclothymic tempera- 
ment, the up-and-down, raised 
and depressed, gay-sad moodi- 
ness, is particulaily correlated 
with the thickset or pyknic 
type; while the schizothymic 
temperament, the jerky, hot 
and cold, now sensitive and 
now indifferent, moodiness is 
particularly correlated with the 
weedy (asthenic) or wiry (ath- 
etic) physical types. Among 
pyknics you find the gay chat- 
terbox, the quiet humorist, the 
silent good-tempered man, and 
the happy enjoyers of life. 
Among the non-pyknics you 
find the polite, sensitive man, 
the world-hostile idealist, the 
cold, masterful egoist, and the 
dried-up, emotionally-lamed. 

The theory, of which we are 
given only a glimpse, caught 
through a repellent termin- 
ological hedge, starts from 
three certainties: (1) that the 
organism is a unity, body-mind 
and mind-body; (2) that there 
is no hard and fast line 
between abnormal and normal, 
disease and health; and (8) 
that the endocrine glands have 
a profound influence on mind 
as well as on metabolism. Per- 
sonally, we cannot but think 
that the more man develops in- 
dividually and evolves racially, 
the more successfully does the 
psychical aspect transcend the 
trammels of the flesh. 


Gas Warfare 
To Kegan Paul’s “To-day 


and To-morrow’’ series the 
author of the brilliant Daedalus 
has contributed a second vol- 
ume: Callinicus, A Defence of 
Chemical Warfare. Mr. J. B. 
S. Haldane has a first-hand 
knowledge of the weapons he 
discusses; he is a chemist and 
a physiologist; and he has at 
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his command, perhaps, as large 
a store of miscellaneous in- 
formation on all sorts of sub- 
jects as any man in England. 

The principal argument of 
the book, not, perhaps, a very 
novel one, is that ‘‘poison-gas’’ 
is regarded to-day as gunpow- 
der was regarded in the days 
of Bayard; that is, as an exe- 
crated and diabolical weapon, 
murderous and—there is really 
no other word, though it goads 
Mr. Haldane to incisive sar- 
casms — ‘‘unsporting.’’ In 
reality, gas causes an enormous 
number of casualties suffering 
temporary disablement, with ex- 
treme pain in the case of the ar- 
senic ‘‘smokes’’ like Lewisite, 
or with little or none in the 
case of ‘“‘tear shells?’ (ethyl 
1odo-acetate); but the percent- 
age of deaths or of permanent- 
ly disabled cases is small. The 
suffering is in any event less 
than that inflicted by shell- 
wounds, and the dread with 
which ‘‘poison-gas’’ is re- 
garded is largely due to its un- 
familiarity as a weapon. Mr. 
Haldane does not discuss a 
familiar point: the desirability 
of disabling, rather than 
killing or capturing, your op- 
ponent’s men, so that his 
communications may be choked 
up and the mobility of his 
forces reduced. 

The chemistry of the poison- 
ous compounds and their physi- 
ological actions are not dis- 
cussed by the author, well qual- 


ified as he is to speak on these 
subjects. Instead, he discusses 
the proper strategical use of 
his grim favourite, ‘‘mustard 
gas’’ (dichlorethyl sulphide), 
and such interesting points as 
the immunity of black troops 
to its blistering action. The 
author is of opinion that school- 
children in the cities should be 
trained in the use of respira- 
tors, although he regards gas- 
bombing as relatively an in- 
eficient weapon against civil 
populations. Some of Mr. Hal- 
dane’s stories of official blun- 
ders will be treasured by those 
cynical persons who relish such 
things. 

The whole book is depressing 
since it is based on the assump- 
tion that future wars are not 
merely inevitable, but so im- 
minent that no radical change 
in the methods of warfare is 
anticipated. If this can be 
granted, the book is almost re- 
assuring in its emphasis on the 
small percentages of deaths due 
to mustard gas and its relatives 
(one in forty, as contrasted 
with one death in three cases of 
shell wounds). It also seeks to 
absolve science from the oft- 
levelled charge of having given 
birth to new and even more 
ghastly monsters. But we won- 
der whether this little book 
may not shake the faith of the 
planners of the next Armaged- 
don in the new weapon, which 
is apparently not as formidable 
as it appears! 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


MEDICAL NOTES 


Twins 

In the middle of last March 
there appeared in The Lancet 
an interesting address by Pro- 
fessor George Murray, of Man- 
chester, on a subject which has 
always held a peculiar fascina- 
tion for the thinkers of the 
medical profession, namely, 
twins. As may be well under- 
stood, a large amount of such 
knowledge as we possess on the 
subject comes from America, 
where the quantity of avail- 
able material is so much great- 
er than it is elsewhere. Pro- 
fessor Murray, who always il- 
luminates his scientific ad- 
dresses with scholarly allusions, 
reminds his readers of some of 
the references to twins which 
appear in literature. ‘‘The 
Heavenly Twins, Castor and 
Pollux, the sons of Leda, ac- 
cording to classical tradition, 
were the result of the union of 
Zeus in the form of a swan, 
with their mother. One tradi- 
tion even states that Leda 
brought forth two eggs from 
one of which Castor and Pollux 
were born, and Helen from 
the other. . . The earliest play 
in which twins appear is The 
Menaechmi of Plautus. .... 
The Comedy of Errors is based 
largely on this play, but the 
situations are rendered rather 
more complicated by the intro- 
duction of the twin Domios as 
attendants on the twin broth- 
ers.’ After referring to 
Dumas’ Corsican Brothers, he 
forsakes the realms of fiction 
to draw attention to the two 
Scotts of Newcastle. one of 
whom became Lord Eldon and 
the other Lord Stowell, and 
some other cases of interest. 


Two Classes of Twins 


Students of this question 
have long differentiated be- 
tween two classes of twins, i.e. 
“like” twins, or one-egg twins, 
on ‘the one hand, and ‘‘un- 
like,’’ or two-egg twins, on the 
other. ‘‘Like’’ twins are al- 
ways of the same sex, and in 
the vast majority of cases 
resemble one another very 
closely. ‘‘Unlike’’ twins may, 
or may not be, of the same sex, 
and even when they are, they 
do not usually bear any great- 
er resemblance to one another 
than other children of the same 
parents. These latter, ‘‘un- 
like’’ twins, are not really twins 
at all; they are the results of 
two separately fertilized ova; 
and, but for the accident of 
being born together, they pre- 
sent no unusual affinities. 
They may, indeed, present 
violent contrasts, and even 
antagonisms, as witness Jacob 
and Esau, who differed not 
only in appearance, but also in 
tastes, for ‘‘Esau was a cun- 
ning hunter, a man of the 
field’’; and ‘‘Jacob was a plain 
man dwelling in tents.” Such 
twins ought really to be called 
pseudo-twins, for they afford 
none of the interest which sur- 
rounds the real Simons Pure, 
the ‘‘one-ege’’ twins. 


Like and Unlike 


In the year 1919 the Ameri- 
can Genetic Association under- 
took an inquiry into the ques- 
tion of twins and twinning 
and obtained the names and 
addresses of as many pairs of 
twins as possible. They then 
sent a questionnaire to all of 
them, and duly published the 
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results of the investigation. 
One point which emerged early 
in the inquiry was that ‘‘un- 
like” twins take so little inter- 
est in the fact of their twin- 
ship that very few of them 
could be induced to send 
answers to the questionnaires ; 
whereas real twins, ‘‘like’’ 
twins, took the deepest interest 
not only in one another, but in 
the whole question. A rapid 
glance at the summary of the 
results obtained from this in- 
vestigation shows, as was to be 
expected, that exact corres- 
pondence in height is not un- 
usual; the resemblances and 
differences in weight are simi- 
lar to those in height; the col- 
our of skin, eyes, and hair is 
frequently almost identical. 
“In general, similarity with 
reference to one trait is corre- 
lated with similarity in refer- 
ence to most other traits, and 
such manifestations of the gen- 
eral make-up as gait, sound of 
the voice, reaction to foods and 
susceptibility to disease, all 
show a distribution similar to 


that of the purely physical 
traits.” 


Looking-Glass Twins 


There are some twins who 
are not only “‘like,”” but ‘‘very 
like,” in a curious comple- 
mentary way. These pairs are 
composed of one right-handed 
and one left-handed individual, 
and a fair number of cases are 
on record in which, in the left- 
handed twin, there is, in addi- 
tion, what is known as situs în- 
versus, that is, a complete 
transposition of the viscera, so 
that the heart is on the right 
side, the liver on the left, and 
so on. Such twins are some- 
time spoken of as ‘mirror 
images’; they are rare, and 
none of them seem to have 
emerged from the American in- 
vestigation. The tastes, prefer- 


ences, and aversions of ordin- 
ary ‘“‘like’’ twins are usually 
identical. ‘‘One twin mentions 
that not only do she and her 
sister dream about the same 
person at the same time, but 
they dream the same things 
about them.’’ And these af- 
finities are carried into the 
emotive sphere. ‘‘Many twins 
state that their fondness for 
each other far exceeds their lik- 
ing for other brothers and sis- 
ters. Both men and women 
twins state that they are al- 
ways dissatisfied when separ- 
ated from their co-twins.’’ But, 
perhaps, the most interesting, 
as it certainly is the most sur- 
prising point of similarity in 
twins, is the fact that, not only 
their finger prints, but the 
whole of what is known as the 
‘‘friction surfaces’? of their 
hands and feet are frequently 
found to be identical; and in 
the case of ‘‘mirror-image’’ 
twins, these prints, though 
identical, are, like the viscera, 
reversed. 


Like, Yet Different 


It is somewhat disconcerting 
to find that physical resem- 
blances, so close as to puzzle 
everyone connected with the 
twins, are not infrequently ac- 
companied by differences in 
character and disposition so de- 
cided as forcibly to remind one 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
I remember one twin whom I 
had known for some years with- 
out being aware that he was a 
twin. One evening at a 
theatre, I sat next to a man 
whom I took for my friend, 
and was astonished beyond 
measure when, on accosting 
him, he explained in a voice. 
which I took to be my friend’s 
voice, that he was not my 
friend, but his twin brother. 

en I next saw the real 


Simon Pure I told him the 
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story, and asked why he had 
never referred to his twin. 
Whereupon he replied: ‘‘Be- 
cause he is such an infernal 
blackguard!’? As my friend 
was a schoolmaster with a great 
deal of the Puritan in him, I 
did not altogether credit this 
estimate. Nevertheless, subse- 
quent inquiry proved it to be 
correct. If we assume that the 
finger prints of these two men 
were indistinguishable, as we 
are entitled to do, the facts con- 
cerning them afford an excel- 
lent groundwork for the plot of 
a short story. But that is by 
the way. It sometimes hap- 
pens that real twins, while fail- 
ing to resemble one another in 
outward seeming, have, never- 
theless, a very close resem- 
blance mentally and morally. 
I have come across one such 
pair. The younger one, whom 
I knew very well, had changed 
his name when he married. 
Eventually, I happened across 
his twin, about whom there 
was a je ne sais quot which, in 
spite of the difference in name 
and absence of physical like- 
ness, instantly and insistently 
reminded me of the other. So 
strong was this impression that 
I was moved to inquire as to 
any relationship, whereupon 
the truth emerged. Wherein 
the likeness consisted I do not 
know to this day. It was cer- 
tainly in mental rather than in 
physical make-up, but it was 
very strong. The two were 
great friends, but the wife of 
the younger one hated the 
elder. She was probably sub- 
sciously influenced by the con- 
sideration that a monkey gains 
additional ugliness from its re- 
semblance to a man. 


Twins and Degeneracies 
There is said to be a certain 
element of degeneracy in real 
twins, which finds expression 
in a much diminished resistance 


to morbid influences, especially 
in early life. Professor Mur- 


ray says that of nearly 9,000 


twins born in a particular in- 
stitution, 62.9 per cent. died 
during the first few weeks of 
life. In half of these fatal 
cases, both died on the same 
day, and of the remainder, one 
only survived the other by a 
few days. On the other hand, 
he tells us that twins may live 
to a very advanced age. ‘‘The 
D. brothers were both alive at 
8l, and had worked as pilots 
till the previous year. The G. 
brothers were well and active 
at 91; and there is a record of 
an inquest which was held on a 
woman who was a centenarian, 
at which her twin sister gave 
evidence of finding the deceas- 
ed dead on the sofa when she 
returned from market.” It is, 
nevertheless, the case that real 
twins do, as a rule, show signs 
of physical degeneracy. They 
are sometimes so unduly tall as 
to vexe on giantism; or they 
may be so unduly fat as to re- 
call the fat boy in Pickwick. 
The fat boy, so far as we know, 
was not a twin, so that a bet- 
ter instance is furnished by the 
Cheeryble brothers, of one of 
whom it is written that he was 
a sturdy old fellow in a broad 
skirted blue coat with no par- 
ticular waist; he had bu 

legs and a double chin. His 
brother was another old gentle- 
man, the very type and model 
of his twin. ‘‘The same face, 
the same figure, the same coat, 
waistcoat and neckcloth; the 
same breeches and gaiters: 
nay, there was the very same 
white hat hanging on the 
wall.’ Professor Murray re- 
fers to the Allen twin brothers 
who were well known in the 
lawn tennis world some years 
ago. They resembled one 
another very closely, and, if 
my memory does not deceive 
me, they were both of the fat- 
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boy type. But fatness is by 
no means the only kind of de- 
generacy which one may 
reasonably expect to find in 
real twins. I am not aware of 
any statistics on the point, but 
I should expect to find that 
Darwin’s tubercle of the ear 
and absence of lobes were both 
more common in real twins 
than in ordinary people. 


The Rotherham Twins 


Having regard to the ex- 
treme resemblance between 
single-egg twins and to the 
fact that they do, indeed, 
emerge from one egg, it is not 
altogether surprising to find 
that they are occasionally 
anatomically conjoined. A 
recent instance of this un- 
fortunate conjunction was re- 
ported from Rotherham. The 
parents naturally wished them 
to be separated, but, as in the 
majority of such cases, the sur- 
geons decided that such an 
operation was quite impossible, 
The impossibility arises from 
the fact that the point of junc- 
tion, say the shoulder or the 
pelvis, is so near to vital struc- 
tures that any attempt at 
separation would surely be 
fatal to one or both twins. 
The Rotherham baby girls pre- 
sented a phenomenon which 
seems to be rather unusual in 
such cases, namely, that one 
was much bigger than the 
other. In spite of the start 
thus curiously conferred on one 
of them, it is almost certain 
that, assuming them to sur- 
vive, they will be almost 
identical in size in three years’ 
time. It would be curious and 
interesting if this initial dif- 


ference in size should presage 
an ultimate difference in ap- 
pearance and personality. Con- 
joined twins have been known 
to have very different tastes; 
indeed, Professor Murray tells 
us that of the famous Siamese 
twins, Chang and Eng, one 
drank wine freely, while the 
other was a total abstainer, a 
divergence of view and prac- 
tice which frequently led to 
what he calls “domestic 
strife.” To be tied legally to 
a drunkard must be bad 
enough, but to be bound to one 
hip and thigh, physically aad 
permanently, without hope of 
respite, must surely have an 
intolerable supplice. Chang, 
it seems, had a fit of apoplexy 
which paralysed him on. one 
side (whether the near side or 
the off, we are not told) and 
died of bronchitis at the age of 
65. Eng died two hours later. 
It is, of course, quite possible 
for conjoined twins to present 
as much difference in outward 
seeming as the ‘‘like’’ twin 
brothers to whom I have re- 
ferred above, but I am not 
aware of any case on record. 
Dis-similarities between ‘‘one- 
ego”’ twins are said to be due to 
differences in the distribution 
of the elements of the egg 
before it is fertilized—one half 
being a fertile country and the 
other half a relatively barren 
one. In the case of the 
Rotherham twins, the decision 
against operative interference 
appears to have been based 
upon the findings of X-ray 
photographs, a method which 
was not available in the days 
of Chang and Eng. 


LEONARD WILLIAMS. 


EMPIRE TRADE AND FINANCE 


By various signs and tokens, 
India’s economic position has 
been steadily improving for 
many months past, and condi- 
tions to-day may almost be des- 
cribed as prosperous, according 
to Indian standards. The last 
two monsoons have been un- 
usually favourable, merchan- 
dise exports have considerably 
exceeded imports, though both 
have recently increased in 
amount, the rupee has com- 
manded a steadily appre- 
ciating value in terms of 
sterling, and the Indian Em- 
pire has resumed its pre-war 
rôle as importer on a large 
scale of the precious metals, 
especially gold, Last but not 
least, the financial position of 
the Indian Government has 
improved to an extent which 
was certainly not anticipated 
two years ago, when, in spite 
of drastic retrenchment, heavy 
increases in taxation, and the 
postponement of many items of 
expenditure ultimately un- 
avoidable, the Central Govern- 
ment contemplated the picture 
of five successive years of de- 
ficits aggregating nearly 100 
crores of rupees (about £75 mil- 
lions at the present rate of ex- 
change) and also a serious gap 
between prospective revenue 
and expenditure for the ensu- 
ing year. To-day, thanks to 
the all-round improvement in 
Indian trade conditions and a 
reduction in expenditure fol- 
lowing on the report of the 
expert ‘‘Retrenchment Commit- 
tee’’ over which Lord Inchcape 
presided, the Administration is 
able to look back on realized 
surpluses of substantial amount 
both in 1923-24 and in 1924-25, 
and to look forward, in the 


words of Sir Basil Blackett, the 


Finance Member, to ‘‘building 
up a new India without the 
exasperating restrictions im- 
posed by financial penury.’’ 


A Balanced Budget 


The following table shows 
revenue and expenditure figures 
for 1914-15 and post-war years: 


Surplus(+) 
or 
Revenue. Expenditure. Deficit (-) 
1914-15 15, 78,83,14 -2,67,79 
1919-20 1,07,13,9 1,60,79,27 23,65,29 
1920-21 1,35,63,3 1,61,64,17 26,00, 
1921-22 1,15,21,50 1,42,86,52 27,65,02 
1922-23 1,21,41,05 1,36,43,05 -15,01,76 
923-24 1,33,16,63 1,30,77,63 +2,39, 
1924-25°  1,34,82,25 1,30,82,75 +3,99,50 
1925-26t  1,31,18,00 30,44,00 4, 


“Revised estimates. ftBudget 2stimates, 
which have been slightly modified by 
the Assembly. 

Of the expenditure figures for 
1925-26, military services ac- 
count for a net figure of 56.95 
crores of rupees, the corres- 
ponding figures for 1924-25 be- 
ing 57.43 crores and for 1923- 
24, 59} crores. Five years ago 
this charge was as high. as 
87.388 crores, and, as even now 
the Army is responsible for 
nearly 45 per cent. of the total 
expenditure of the Government, 
the determination with which 
the policy of retrenchment is 
being enforced merits every ap- 
preciation. The net result has 
been that the Finance Member, 
on presenting his Budget esti- 


mates for the forthcoming year, 


has had a surplus to dispose of 
amounting to 3.24 crores, Af- 
ter keeping a margin as a re- 
serve fund against possible 
fiscal disappointments or mis- 
adventures, he has decided to 
devote 24 crores to reducing the 
contributions made by certain 
of the provinces to the Central 
Exchequer, in pursuance of the 
Government’s declared policy 


“2, 
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of eventually extinguishing 
these decidedly unpopular im- 
posts before reducing central 
taxation. The Budget has 
secured a much easier passage 
through the Assembly than 
either of its two immediate pre- 
decessors. All things consid- 
ered, Sir Basil Blackett’s sum- 
ming up of the situation seems 
to be amply justified: ‘‘India 
has grounds to-day for sober 
satisfaction; she has none for 
premature elation or for any 
slackening in her endeavour.’’ 


Exchange Problems 


In the course of his Budget 
speech, the Finance Member 
was at pains to refute the as- 
sertion, freely voiced by a sec- 
tion of his opponents, that the 
Government’s policy on the 
vexed question of currency and 
exchange is dictated by in- 
terests which are not at 
one with those of India, and 
operate to the detriment of 
Indian commerce. In pre-war 
days the Government main- 
tained the rupee’s exchange 
value at around ls, 4d., but in 
the abnormal! period which fol- 
lowed the Armistice, when the 
pound sterling sank as much as 
30 per cent. below its gold 
value, the rupee rose to nearly 
2s. 9d., and, on the advice of 
a Currency Commission, it was 
given the new ‘“‘parity’’ of 2s. 
Events soon demonstrated the 
illusory nature of the new stan- 
dard, for by early 1921 the 
rupee was being quoted at little 
more than ls. 34d. Since then 
a slow but steady rise has been 
recorded, the rate averaging 
Is. 54d. in the financial year 
1924-25, while a figure of Is. 6d. 
has been adopted for the 
purposes of the present Budget. 
A fairly influential body of In- 
dian commercial opinion has 
for some time been pressing the 
Government to intervene so as 


to force the rate down to 
ls. 4d., the pre-war level, and 
there to “‘stabilize’’ it. The 
authorities, however, have so 
far refused to depart from their 
licy of waiting on events; 
ence the allegation of unfair 
discrimination which Sir Basil 
Blackett set out to disprove. 


The Government and the 
Trader 


The Finance Member de- 
clared that during the last 
twelve months world prices 
had been rising outside India 
and a natural stimulus had thus 
been given to the world’s de- 
mand for Indian products. 
The effect of the rising ex- 
change, however, had been to 
keep rupee prices from rising 
in sympathy with world prices. 
The Indian exporter had con- 
sequently been obtaining 2 
larger amount for his exports; 
but when his sterling was 
converted into rupees his ulti- 
mate receipts proved to be 
much what they were before. 
Sir Basil gave certain interest- 
ing figures showing the rise in 
the sterling price of various 
products which play a su- 
premely important part in 
Indian export trade, between 
August 1923 and October 1924, 
the latter date being chosen as 
marking the intervention of the 
Government in the exchange 
market in order to check the 
rise in the rupee for the time 
being. In the period men- 
tioned, the price of rice rose 
by over 30 per cent., wheat by 
60 per cent., jute by 90 per 
cent., cotton by 10 per cent., 
hides by 20 per cent., and tea 
by 10 per cent. The cost of 
the advance of approximately 
123 per cent. in Indian ex- 
change has therefore fallen, not 
upon the Indian exporter, but 
upon the foreign buyer, and 
the rise has had little, if any, 
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tendency to discourage Indian 
exports. Its effect on Indian 
public finance can best be set 
out in Sir Basil’s own words: 
“In 1924-25 we were able to 
resent a Budget offering [re- 
fictions in taxation] ..... 
partly because the amount of 
rupees required from the In- 
dian taxpayer to meet external 
payments was lower owing to 
the higher average rate of ex- 
change, and partly also be- 
cause, owing to the exchange 
olicy of the Government, the 
evel of prices in India had not 
risen in such a way as to in- 
crease the rupee expenditure of 
the Government. ... If by a 
fiat of the Legislature exchange 


were suddenly put back to 


1s. 4d. as some people desire, not 
only would a heinous injustice 
be done to many innocent 
people who have entered into 
contracts at prevailing rates, 
but at best the Government 
could not offer the country 
this year an opportunity of re- 
ducing the existing scale of 
taxation or of reducing the 
provincial contributions by as 
much as they might wish, and 
at worst the question of _... 
the imposition of some form of 
additional taxation would again 
have to be faced.” 


Indian Price Levels 


Whatever benefits may ac- 
crue to Indian traders and still 
more to the masses of the 
Indian people from a stable in- 
ternal price level may certain- 
ly be claimed to have been 
made possible during the last 
few years. The following table 
shows index numbers of whole- 
sale prices in the United King- 
dom and in India respectively 
since the war, including the 
two periods chosen by the 
Finance Member for his price 
comparison and also the latest 
available returns :— 


1918% cc cesistucecanens a 225 1 

1920% cccecessoctssacecde 204 
19219- oassreuisissicres 181 181 
19229 ` ocsissiiscesssi 159 180 
1923 Aug. — e.ccccoce 155 171 
1924 Oct. — c.rcccccee 180 181 
1925 Feb. esse... 172 


During the post-war ‘‘boom’’ 
Indian prices did not rise to 
anything like the same extent 
as those of the United King- 
dom. While the average figure 
for 1921 was approximately the 
same in both countries, the 
British price level has since 
fiuctuated much more consider- 
ably than the Indian, though 
it has been on the whole lower 
in terms of pre-war prices, 


Nigerian Development 


From this picture of finance 
in the largest and by far the 
most populous unit of the 
British Empire, we may pass to 
a brief survey of British finan- 
cial methods in one of the most 
recently acquired of Imperial 
possessions—the colony and 
protectorate of Nigeria, re- 
cently visited by the Prince of 
Wales in the course of his Af- 
rican tour. This territory, with 
an area of approximately three- 
and-a-half times that of Great 
Britain, has a white population 
of just over 3,000 to guide the 
destinies of a native population 
numbering nearly 19 millions. 
The outward and visible signs 
of British rule, which became 
effective throughout the terri- 
tory not much more than 20 
years ago, include the aboli- 
tion of the legal status of 
slavery, and the development of 
the very considerable natural 
resources, largely by the invest- 
ment of British capital. The 
Government has spent £16 mil- 
lions of borrowed money on 
creating and developing a rail- 
way system, in addition to £3 
millions raised out of revenue 
for the same purpose, some 
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1,126 miles being open on 
March 31st, 1924. The system, 
moreover, has succeeded in pay- 
ing its way, receipts in 1923- 
24 amounting to £1,650,000 
against working costs of 
£900,000. When further con- 
struction now in progress has 
been completed, Nigeria will 
possess 1,600 miles of railwa 
adequately seal has with roll- 
ing stock, complete workshops, 
and coast terminals, Lagos 
and Port Harcourt will then be 
served by two main lines hav- 
ing their junction in the heart 
of the cotton and ground nut 
country, the products of which 
fill so important a place in 
Nigeria’s export list, actual or 
potential, and linking the tin- 
fields with the coalfields of the 
country. Expenditure of slight- 
ly over £4 millions has created 
eep water ports at Lagos and 
Port Harcourt with abundant 
berthage and shedding accom- 
modation. The Nigerian Budget 
for 1925-26 estimates revenue 
at £6,405,000 (of which 
£2,685,000 is to be obtained 
from customs duties and no less 
than £1,900,000 from railway 
earnıngs), while expenditure is 
put at £6,503,000, the deficit 
being met from accumulated 
balances. Some £812,000 of 
the deficit represents new capi- 
tal expenditure on telegraphic, 
marine and railway develop- 
ments, buildings, roads, 
bridges, water supplies, ete., 
which is inevitable in a country 
still in an early stage of de- 
velopment. The future of this 
“‘young’’ colony is decidedly 
Tosy and the full effect of the 
far-sighted policy of capital 
: expenditure on the part of the 
‘authorities is likely to be more 
readily observable in the near 
future, when the depression 
‘common to most parts of West 
Africa in the last few years has 
given place to more normal 
conditions, 


Improved Australian Trade 


The returns of Australian 
trade last year reflect in strik- 
ing fashion the leading features 
of the Commonwealth’s situa- 
tion. Imports of merchandise 
and bullion totalled £145 mil- 
lions, an increase of £9 millions 
as compared with 1923, and 
exports £142 millions, an in- 
crease of £28 millions. The 
‘import balance’ was thus 
rather more than £3 millions, 
as against £22 millions in 
1923. That an import balance 
continues to be recorded, des- 
pite the fact that Australia is 
called upon to remit large 
amounts annually to Great 
Britain for interest on British 
capital invested in the country, 
may be put down to the exten- 
sive borrowing operations lately 
carried out by the Australian 
Governments and other public 
bodies in London, which have 
been commented on in recent 
issues of The Empire Review, 
Apart from conversion schemes, 
such issues amounted last year 
to nearly £38 millions, a cor- 
responding stimulus being thus 
given to Australian importing 
capacity for the time being, 
subject, of course, to an in- 
crease in the interest to be re- 
mitted to London in the future. 
Actually, the stimulative effect 
of these borrowings tends to be 
spread over a fairly long 

eriod, and the loans floated in 

ondon in the latter part of 
1924 will probably affect the 
import figures during the 
greater part of 1925. The 
other prominent feature of 
the returns is the large in- 
crease on the export side, the 
outcome, chiefly, of the greatly 
enhanced prices which Aus- 
tralia’s pastoral and agricul- 
tural products have commanded 
in markets overseas. Exports 
of wool rose from £54 millions 
in 1923 to nearly £67 millions 
last year, wheat from £10 
Continued Overlea}. 
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COOK’S TRAVEL SERVICE 


The outcome of over 80 years’ experience 


All Arrangements made for: 


STEAMSHIP PASSAGES 
RAIL TICKETS 

HOTEL RESERVATION 
COURIER SERVICE 
AERIAL TRAVEL 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


THE COLLECTION AND FORWARDING OF 
LUGGAGE 


DRAFTS AND CABLE REMITTANCES 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES AND LETTERS 
OF CREDIT 


INSURANCES, ETC., ETC. 


Apply at any office of 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ltd., 


Chief Office: 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Coupon, London.” 
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millions to £14} millions 
(though the total still fell short 
of the 1922 figure by nearly 
£4 millions), butter from £4 
millions to £8 millions, and 
frozen meat from £2? millions 
to £4 millions, Satisfaction with 
these figures, is, however, miti- 
gated by the consideration that 
speculative influences in the 
world’s markets have played a 
significant part in their achieve- 
ment, and conditions in 1925 
will in this respect be less satis- 
factory to the Australian ex- 
porter. The desideratum is a 
steady quantitative increase, 
independent of temporary price 
fluctuations. It is, indeed, 
essential that progress be main- 
tained in these ‘‘staple’’ indus- 
tries, since on the export of 
their products Australia must 
chiefly depend for the where- 
withal to meet her heavy 
annual interest burden on bor- 
rowed money in years to come, 
A position in which the effec- 
tive balancing of a country’s 
incomings and outgoings de- 
ends on the continuance of 
arge-scale borrowings abroad 
obviously cannot be regarded 
as permanently satisfactory, 
and when the Government’s 
avowed intention strictly to 
limit future borrowings has had 
time to produce its full effect 
on the trade balance, a regular 
excess of exports must be 
achieved if Australian com- 
merce is to be conducted on 
sound lines. An examination 
of the returns shows that over 
the last 13 years the value of 
merchandise imported has been 
approximately equal to that 
exported, thanks mainly to the 
very large export balance of 
1919, an altogether abnormal 
year, 


Australia’s Experience 
Australia’s goldfields afford 
an illustration of the tempor- 
ary character of some of the 
most important of mining de- 


€ 


velopments. The “‘gold rush” 
of the eighteen ’fifties attracted 
both people and capital to the 
Australian continent, and a 
similar movement occurred in 
the ’nineties, when the Western 
Australian fields were opened 
up. But in both cases the 
period of mining growth was 
comparatively short-lived, the 
chief permanent result to the 
country being the absorption of 
disappointed treasure seekers 
into the agricultural popula- 
tion. The successful diggers, on 
the other hand, mostly proved 
of purely ephemeral interest 
to Australia, for they usually 
made haste to depart as quickly 
as possible, carrying their 
gains with them. In the decade 
1901-10 Australian gold pro- 
duction reached its maximum, 
its annual value averaging 
£14} millions, but in subse- 
quent years an uninterrupted 
decline has been recorded, and 
the 1924 total was less than £3 
millions. The continuance of 
such a movement would remove 
Australia altogether from the 
list of producing countries in a 
few years’ time, 


Colonial Security Values 
According to The Bankers’ 
Magazine the market value of 
eight Colonial Government 
stocks on March 19th 1925, 
was £69,384,000, which repre- 
sents a decline of £809,000 or 
1.1 per cent. as compared with 
a month earlier. Eight Colonial 
Corporation stocks were valued 
at £20;009,000, showing a de- 
cline of £107,000 or 0.5 per 
cent. on the month. Five Indian 
Railway securities were valued 
at £20,607,000, showing an 
increase of £195,000 or 0.9 per 
cent. Five Colonial Railways 
exhibited a rather pronounced 
decline in market value 
amounting to £3,979,000 or 2.8 
per cent., the total market 
valuation being £105,643,000 
as compared with £109,622,000. 
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E.W. TARRY &Co., Ld. 
Goldand Diamond Mining Supplies. 


PUMPING MACHINERY. 
Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


IRON & STEEL BARS, STEEL PLATES, 
BOLTS & NUTS, RIVETS, ETC., ETC. 


HARDWARE 


BRANCHES: 
KIMBERLEY, JOHANNESBURG, 
PORT ELIZABETH, JAGERSFONTEIN (0.F.S.), 
BULAWAYO, SALISBURY (RHODESIA), 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 & 8, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


ENGINEERING WORKS, 


WITH UP-TO-DATE PLANT, 


KIMBERLEY - JOHANNESBURG. 
(AUSTRAL WORKS). 


AGENTS for 
“EVANS” PUMPS, 
“HYPER AOME’’ PULLEY BLOOKS, 
“STAR” WINDMILLS, 
“BRUNTONS” WIRE ROPES, 
“LISTER” PETROL ENGINES, 
“TOLEDO” MINING STEELS (Rhodesia), 
‘“‘“RANSOME’S” AGRIOULTURAL MACHINERY. 
(Bulawayo and Northern Rhodesia). 


Machinery, Tools, and all descriptions of Hardware stocked and READY FOR 
INSTANT DELIVERY at the above Branches on the most economical terms. 


Price Movement of Leading Empire Securities 
Quoted on the London Market 


Colonial 


Governments 


India 
39 


‘Ceylon 
Sudan 


Australia 
New S. Wales 
N. Zealand 
Queensland 
Victoria 

W. Australia 
Canada 

‘S. Africa 


Cape of Good 
Hope 
Natal 


British East 
Africa 
Nigeria 
Southern 
Nigeria 
Southern 
Rhodesia 
Gold Coast 


‘Sterra Leone 
Straits Settle- 
ments 
British Guiana 
Trinidad 
Jamaica 


British Govt. 

Consols 
War Loan 
Conversion 
Local Loans 


Rate of 


Interest 


J 
34 
53 
43 


6 
5$ 
6 


Date of 
Maturity 


Prices of 1924 


Highest | Lowest 


— | RS |S |S | —_—_—— 


112x 


114 
78x 


100 
112 


87 
79 


105 
88x 
80 


112 


114 
78 


100 
112 


86 
79 


105 
89 
80 


Present 
ield 


Rise or 
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2 
5 
3} 
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Johannesburg | 4 


Montreal 
‘Can. Pac. Rly. 


In calculating the yields in the above table al 
nal year of maturity if 
par, accrued interest is also 


or redemption in the fi 


quoted above 


43 


After 1931 684 | 613 
Jan. 15, 1932 1044 | 99 
1950—May 89 822 
1955 
1936—1951 110 | 1054 
By yearly draw-| 1094 | 106 
ings after 1929 
1931—Mar. 1, | 107 103 
1941 
1942—July 1] 883] 82 
1962 
1943— Feb. 1 | 91% | 823 
1963 
1940—Oct. 1 | 874| 764 
1950 
1929—Oct. 1| 802} 77 
1949 
1942—Jan. 1 | 88 | 82 
1962 
1930—July 833 | 78 
1950 
1943—Mar. 1 | 913 | 832 
1963 
1929—July 1| 823] 77 
1949 
1934—Aug. 83% | 79 
1944 
Sept. 15, 1956 | 1153 | 109 
1949—1979 1152 | 1103 
1930—1955 81 733 
1934—49 1023 | 98 
1945— Feb. 15 | 115 | 109 
1970 
1938—1963 89 84 
1937—1967 80 74ł 
1942—1972 107 | 100} 
1917—1942 924 | 86 
1919—Jan. 24 83ł 76 
1949 
At Govt. Option| 584 | 548 
1929—1947 103% | 984 
After 1961 80R | 74} 
After 1971 68} | 62% 
1952 105 100 
1939—1940 81 783 
1933—1934 924 88 
1951—1953 94 | 89} 
(Dividend 10%)| 176} 1598 


TWithout allowing for rate of exchange. 
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78x 


664x| 66 
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93 
155x 


lowance is made 
quod below par and 
educted from the 


57 
1024 
77 


150 


— 13 
— 3 
+1 4 
— 4 
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ee 0 
0 
—1 17 
— 13 
= 2 
+1 2 
— l 
= 479 
+2 500 
—1 411 0 
—4 411 0 
— 517 0 
+2 6 4 0 
5 9 83 
+2 52 3 
—5 6 13 3t 


for profit or loss 
in earlier year if 
price of stock. 
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SUMMER DAYS AT SEA. 
Every Friday (April- September) one may embark in the 
P. & O. India Mail Steamer (10,000 to 21,000 tons) at 
Reduced Summer Return Fares with Reduced Hotel 
Tariffs for Gibraltar (Morocco* and Spain): Marseilles 
(Provence and Rhone Valley) : Perfect Climatic Conditions. 
Travel at sea and ashore of unsurpassed interest. Tours from 
14 days in duration, with 3,000 or 4,000 miles of health- 
giving sea-passage at a cost (afloat and ashore) of about £18 
(2nd cl.) to £23 Cist cl.) For details apply as below. 
* (Gibraltar to Morocco by Bland Line). 
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St COCKSEUR SLLONDON. 


For your holiday this year get off the 
| beaten track and go on a 6,000 miles sea 
IN voyage, and a tour of the New World, 
CANADA eas a visit o PARU a ag che aa 
| ttawa, Toronto, the wondrous Niagara 
l Falls, Boston, and New York. 
& This can be accomplished by travellin 
in a magnificent new Cunarder, in whic 
U.S.A. third lass accommodation has been 
specially reserved for tourists. 


Tho Return ocean and rail fare is from 
£40 - 11-6 

THREE OR Write for special illustrated, folder, giv- 

9 ing particulars of economical itineraries, 

TOUR: WEEKS sailing dates, and accommodation, to 
TOUR Cunarp Ling, Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Southampton, Birmingham, - 

Bradford, Bristol, Plymouth, Belfast, 

or any Cunard Agent. 


CUNARD 


CHESS 
(By Brian Harley) 


Problem No. 25. By C. R. B. Sumner. 
BLACK 


ate 
ae 


z pi i ia 
ar ana 


PRZ 


WHITE 
White plays and mates in two moves. 


A Zukertort-Réti game, played on board No. 1 in the match between 
Cambridge University and United Banks on March roth. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
W. WINTER C. N. PAINE W. WINTER C. N. PAINE 
(Cambridge) (Banks) (Cambridge) (Banks) 


1. Kt—KB3 Kt—KB3 #12. KtxP KKt—Q4 
2. P—B4 P—KKt3 %13.Ktx Kt Ktx Kt 
3. P—QKt4(a) B—Kta2 14,.QR—Q:1 Q—Ka2 
4. B—Kt2 P—Q3 15. P—OR4(f) R—Qr 
5. P—Kt3 Castles (b) 16. P—Rg5 P—Ba(g) 
6. B—Ktz2 P—K4 (c) 17.PxP Q x BP 
4. P—Q4! PxP (d) 18. B—QR3(h) Q xP 
8. Kt x P QKt—Q2 19. Kt—B6! B—K3(i) 
g. Castles Kt—Kt3 20. Kt x Q BxQ 
10. Q—Kt3 P—Q4(e) 21. Ktx B 
II. Kt—Q2 P xP and wins D 


[Continued Overlea}. 
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UNION - CASTLE 
LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To SOUTH AFRICA 


MADEIRA & CANARY ISLANDS 


p< p< <E 


HOLIDAY CRUISES 
from London 


to ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG. 


Fares and Sailings on ne nie to the Head a 3, Fenchurch St., London, 
Branch Offices at Southampton, Birmingham Leeda, Manchester, L cad mY 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The Young Giant State of the Commonwealth. 


LAND SETTLEMENT. 


Unequalled Opportunities fer Farmers and Land Workers. 


Immense Areas of Land admirably suitable for PASTORALISTS, 
WHEAT GROWERS, ORCHARDISTS, VIGNERONS, DAIRY- 
MEN, and Mixed Farming. 


Millions of acres of abundantly productive land awaiting development. 


THE FIRST AND LAST AUSTRALIAN PORT OF CALL 
TO AND FROM THE HOMELAND. 


Fer further particulars apply to the :— 


AGENT-GENERAL FOR WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
Savoy House, 115-116 Serand, W.C.2. 
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(d) Pracnaliy forced, since P—Ks would sooner or later end in the loss 
of this P, and KKt—Qz would seriously impede development. 

(e) Fishing in troubled waters must end in catching a crab; he should 
play P—B3, Q—Bz, etc. 

(f) Very strong, threatening P—Rs5 Kt moves, P—R6! If Black plays 
- 15.. Bx Kt, 16. Bx B Qx KP, then 17. KR—K1 Q moves, 18. B—Bs; 

or 15. . P—QR4, 16. P x P R x P, 17. B—R3. 

(g) As indicated, Kt—Qz2 leads to 17. P—R6, winning, at least, a P. 

(h) All very well planned; the Black Q has now no good square. If 
Q—Bs, 19. P x Kt R x Kt, 20. Q x Q, R x Q, 21. R—Q8ch; if Q—K4, 19. 
P x Kt R x Kt, 20. B—Kt 2; if Q—KR4, perhaps best, 19. P x Kt 
R x Kt (B x Kt, 20. Q—-Kt4!), 20. R x R B x R, 21. Q—Kt4 B—Ktz, 22. 
R—Q1 B—K3, 23. B x P or Q—K7, winning easily. 

(i) There is nothing better. 

(3) Very pretty work. 


As usual, the combined ’Varsities made their spring chess raid on the 
Metropolis in the week before Boat Race week, meeting most of the strong 
London Clubs and acquiring excellent practice before the culminating 
event, the forty-ninth inter-’Varsity match. This took place on March 20, 
and ended in a fourth successive win for Oxford, by the narrow margin of 
4 to 3. The whole series runs over a period of half a century, and Cam- 
bridge hold the lead by a single match. 

A little match, arranged by the City of London Club between the Polish 
master, Akuba Rubinstein, and our two leading London experts, Sir George 
Thomas and F. D. Yates, was held at the end of March, and resulted as 
follows: Rubinstein 3, Thomas and Yates 14 each. Yates won one of his 
games against Rubinstein in beautiful style, but could get only a half 
point more, losing one game and drawing the other against Thomas. All 
these three met at the Baden-Baden Tourney, which began on April 1s, 
and included nearly all the world’s best players, Capablanca, Dr. Lasker 
end Dr. Vidmar (who will contest an individual match in the Autumn) and 
Maroczy, now touring America, being the most notable absentees. 

Hampstead have won the London League, with 12 points, followed by 
Metropolitan, 104, and Lud-Eagle and West London, each 1o. 


Solution of Problem appears overleaf. 


ACROSTIC No. 25 


Old-fashioned style for you to-day : 
On this all youngsters love to play : 
And many a number, when combined, 
Will make the whole of it, you'll find ! 


1. In front of us two sailors go 
To help us find this place below. 


2. Itclings: and, one may say, it climbs ; 
This is its name in ancient times. 


3. Though it be bunting, yet it’s true 
It’s much esteemed at table, too. 


4. That Eastern tongue may here be read 
Give this a tail just like its head. 


Solution of last month’s Acrostic appears overleaf. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The House Complete 


WHATEVER may be required for the House— 

Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, Fabrics, China, Glass 
—the purchaser of taste and discrimination will find in 
Maple’s Showrooms—the largest in the World—just 
what is wanted at the most moderate prices possible 
Terms of Deferred Payment best obtainable 


Particulars and Catalogues by post 


FREE DELIVERY BY MOTOR TO CUSTOMERS’ 
RESIDENCES IN THIRTY-SIX COUNTIES 


MAPLE © CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W.1 
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Immediately the load is placed on the 
latform a_ selector automatically 
indicates to the operator the notch in 


the steelyard into which the poise. 


should be placed. 


The positioning of the poise automatic- 
ally reveals, in large figures on the 
chart, the major portion of the load, 
me mnor porkon pone aaa, 2 
e quadrant, which is gradua o 
l-owt. by 4lb. divisions. i 
If the poise is inadvertently placed in 
the wrong netsh the point r necorde 
no weight and signa o operator 
how to correct the mistake. = 
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CHESS 
Solution of Problem No. 25.—Key move K—B5 


Threat : 2. Kt—Kt3. 
Black. White. Black. White. 

1. P—K3ch 2. KKt—Ky7 1. K—B6 2. Kt—R4 
1. P—K4ch 2.Kt—Q6 1:.BxKt 2.Q0xB 
1. K—Q6 9. B—Kt1 

The fine key allows Black two checks by discovery, in each case answered 
by interposal, illustrating the so-called ‘‘cross-check theme’’; this is com- 
bined with two outlets for the Black K, making a very meritorious problem, 


in which the White force is cut down to a minimum for the work it 
achieves. 


ACROSTIC SOLUTION No. 24 


E pithalamiu M 


T hrea D 
H op E 
E atanswl L 
L ea L 


NoTes.—1. ‘‘A verse” to a bride. 3. Campbell—**The 
Pleasures of Hope.” 4. Dickens: Pickwick Papers. 5. 
“‘The Land of the Leal.’’ 
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Lord Balfour 


The inclusion of Lord Balfour in the Cabinet is what we have 
consistently urged and desired, and it makes Mr. Baldwin's 
Cabinet one of the most remarkable for many years. Lord 
Balfour actually began his official career 50 years ago, when, as 
Secretary to his uncle, Lord Salisbury, he accompanied him to 
the Congress of Berlin. Throughout this half-century he has 
not merely held a foremost place in current politics, but has 
risen progressively in public estimation and power, until to-day 
he is the most eminent Englishman alive. Gladstone’s span of 
public life was long and varied, but his old age was obstreperous 
and noisy. Lord Balfour’s latest phase has been immeasurably 
the most creative of his career, and his Palestine policy marks 
the summit of practical achievement. His recent visit to Jerusa- 
lem revealed him in all his qualities of abiding youth, courage 
and imagination ; and he is now Chairman of a Cabinet Com- 
mittee upon Industrial Research, which, under his guidance, 
may ultimately indicate the real road to trade recovery and 
expansion. 7 


Finance 


All Budgets are heralded in their first phase as marvels and 
then depreciated in a second stage to the lowest level. But 
a third and final phase is reached when common sense rights the 
balance and indicates pretty accurately their value and place. 
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It has been thus with Mr. Churchill’s Finance Bill, agamst 
which big guns have been ranged and a lot of black powder 
blown off. But when he introduced it, he clearly foresaw diffi- 
culties and defects, and budgeted for subsequent remissions in 
the silk duties and later adaptations of the pensions scheme. He 
met the silk industry very fairly and they must now pay their 
whack. Industry, as a whole, must also accept widows’ pen- 
sions, if only as an insurance against Bolshevism and trade dis- 
location. So that the Budget will emerge as a great measure: 
bold, progressive, and humanitarian, and built upon solid founda- 
tions. 


The New Death Duties 


The new death duties are a far more important part of the 
Budget than the silk tax which has roused so much controversy. 
The effect of the proposed increase of death duties is to shift 
the burden of the £10,000,000 reduction off income tax on to 
capital. It has been suggested that a tax on capital should 
be devoted to the reduction of the capital debt, and it is argued 
in some quarters that to use private capital as public income is 
unsound finance. This is a theoretic objection which requires 
more analysis than we can here devote to it. The point of re- 
lieving income is that such relief increases saving and purchas- 
ing power; while as Mr. Winston Churchill said: ‘‘The evil 
(of a heavy income tax) descends, tier by tier, in varying 
degrees upon every class of the population, and reveals itself, 
I am confident, to some extent, at least, in the present grave 
and exceptional unemployment from which this country is suffer- 
ing.’ Death duties are already very high and in many cases 
their effect, especially upon the position of the country squire, 
is crippling. But money has to be found somehow—a truth 
which critics of the Budget conveniently forget—and a choice 
has to be made. The point is that the reverberation of ill effects 
from a high income tax is probably more disastrous to general 
prosperity. 


Lord Birkenhead’s Writings 


A Labour Member in the House has asked a question as to 
whether Cabinet Ministers should supplement their incomes by 
writing, and has directed his criticism against Lord Birkenhead, 
who writes admirably. It is a great pity that, instead of being 
merely personal in this query, this M.P. did not urge an increase 
in Cabinet Ministers’ pay, so as to enable them adequately to 
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maintain their position upon their salaries. As it was, Mr. 
Johnston was unfair in singling out ‘Lord Birkenhead. For his 
Lordship is the only Cabinet Minister without private means. 
He gave up £30,000 a year at the Bar to take high office ; and 
he does not now draw his salary as a judge. Why should he 
not try to save something while in office to put by against a 
rainy day; and what could be a better medium than that of 
the pen? The truth is that this objection to authorship on 
the part of Cabinet Ministers comes only from incompetents 
who cannot write and who resent the rewards which await 
genius in this direction. What a pity that Lord Birkenhead 
should be silenced—if he can write as well as he does! So 
long as his official duties are efficiently performed, why may 
he not, for instance, write his articles on Judges for The Empire 
Review, which lawyers declare to be studies of incomparable 
value to their profession? As for ourselves, we are sorry that 
cramping rules should be made by dull fools to harass genius 
and to trammel brains ; and we would far rather that able men 
in office wrote or painted for profit than that lesser lights should 
take as gifts shares in biscuit companies without service given. 


Proconsuls 

Death has reaped a sad harvest among England’s great the 
last month or so ; and we can ill afford these gaps in our ranks. 
But let our eyes turn rather to the future than the past. ‘Lord 
Allenby is succeeded in Egypt by Sir George Lloyd and his 
preferment there indicates a continuity of policy for which all con- 
cerned must be thankful. Sir George is an indefatigable and 
painstaking enthusiast, and his training as a politician should 
stand him in good stead where politics are the breath of men’s 
nostrils. | Lord Plumer’s appointment to Palestine is even 
better, for he carries thither long military experience and a 
diplomatic reputation enjoyed by no other soldier. Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s term of office redounds to his credit and he went far 
in establishing the future of our Mandate over the Holy Land. 
But Lord Plumer seems peculiarly fitted to rule over rival races 
and foreordained by his disarming humour, patience, and char- 
acter to reconcile warring tribes and clashing faiths. 


Lord Milner 

Lord Milner was not only a man of rare intellectual gifts and 
upright character, but he was a rare type in English public life. 
He was not a politician. He was rather a constructive admin- 
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istrator ; a man of ideas with knowledge how to translate ideas 
into measures and policies. He possessed in a high degree a 
statesman’s patience and practical discretion in dealing with 
individuals and he possessed very markedly the power of winning 
the trust and devotion of those who worked with him or under 
him. He was as deficient in the power of rousing enthusiasm in 
masses of men as he was rich in the power of influencing those 
in direct contact with him. He was not a man of happy 
guesses, but a man of resolute reflection. When data were in- 
sufficient he was not likely to be among those who jumped first 
to the right conclusion. Political life is largely a matter of 
leaps, let us say, in the dusk and twice in his career he made, as 
he owned afterwards, seriously wrong decisions : he advised the 
Lords to throw out the Budget of 1909 and damn the conse- 
quences, and he opposed with all the weight of his authority 
the grant of the Constitution to South Africa after the South 
African War. Onthe other hand, when all the facts of a case could 
be weighed, no man had better judgment, and no one was more 
incapable of being deflected from his course by petty or per- 
sonal considerations. He was born to excel as a servant of the 
State ; born to inspire others with the lofty nature of that calling. 
He would have made a perfect Imperial Chancellor ; for his gifts 
lay in the direction of carrying through a predetermined policy 
and in counsel rather than in interpreting the will or whim of 
the people. His loyalty and disinterestedness were flawless. 
Among ardent Imperialists of the ’nineties he was the one most 
acutely conscious of social questions at home. He approached 
them from a point of view which at many points was more pro- 
gressive than the Liberalism of that day. His Questions of 
the Hour, published two years ago, is a book well worth reading 
by Liberals, Socialists, and Conservatives alike. It was a wise 
choice which made him a member of the small War Council. 
All he did in co-ordinating departments, regulating food supply, 
and keeping Imperial relations steady we will learn some day. 
We know already that the immediate decision to hand over the 
supreme command to Foch was his. It was to his clear 
peremptory judgment we owed it. One of the worst blunders 
of the Coalition was probably their rejection of his report of the 
Egyptian Commission. It is still not too late to listen to his ideas 
on economic reconstruction at home. 


The German President 


That the Germans should have chosen Hindenburg as ther 
President is neither astounding nor alarming. He was a great 
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war figure, and typified all that was best in the German char- 
acter. When the débâcle came and Ludendorf secretly 
changed from uniform into mufti and even shaved off his 
moustache in order to escape detection in flight across the 
frontier, the old Field Marshal stuck to his post, and, although 
obedience, discipline, and rank were all at a discount, he rescued 
some elements from the wreckage and demobilized the Armies 
with a semblance, at least, of order and organization. Then 
he withdrew into private life never once to raise his voice or 
hand in petty repining or embittered protest. He kept his 
counsel, not, indeed, concealing his faith, but biding his chance 
to serve his country again. He was a dug-out of 67 years of 
age when fate gave him his first military opportunity in East 
Prussia and made him, in one week, at Tannenberg the most 
famous soldier on the German side in the war; and he is ten 
years older to-day, when he reaches the summit of normal 
political ambition and becomes President of the Reich. Base 
intriguers like Ludendorf wheeled the old man out as candidate, 
thinking he would be a mere puppet in their hands for the 
restoration of Kaiserism, bloody war, and reaction. But 
Hindenburg once again has shown himself national rather than 
militarist, a German, not a Junker; and he has taken an oath 
to the Republic which he would be the last to break or betray. 
It is a fitting finale to a unique career and in no way ominous 
to the peace of the world. 


Southern Rhodesia’s Year Book 


The first official Year Book of the Colony of Southern 
Rhodesia has just been issued, and tells in modest compass a 
graphic and detailed tale. First mentioned by Persian authors 
1,000 years ago, the history of this new “‘Colony’’ is traced on 
from the Portugese missionary discoveries in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the journey of Livingstone in 1849. Then follows the 
missionary's death, the rise of Lobengula, the creation of 
Zambesia, and the country’s administration under Royal Charter. 
This was abrogated and Responsible Government instituted in 
1923. The population of Southern Rhodesia has grown, and 
its prosperity with it, by leaps and bounds since the war, and . 
prospective emigrants from our shores could not select a better 
home for enterprise and adventure. The Year Book teems 
with useful statistics, facts, and advice ; and it is lamentable to 
think how overpopulated our little island is and what virgin 
reaches await British pluck and initiative in this select section 
of South Africa. Would that some of the millions wasted in 
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making the workless unworkable on doles had gone in transferring 
willing migrants to this paradise which is under a month from 
our slum doors. It is well that so progressive a Colony should 
bear the magic name of a mighty builder, and some day it may 
rival any beneath the British flag in Africa. 


“ Detestable Enormities”’ 


A manifesto has been published by 130 members of the 
Church of England, some of them eminent, and all of them res- 
pectable, who have entitled it “ʻA Call to Action.” They omit 
to explain what sort of action they have in mind, but we hope we 
interpret them rightly as desirous of urging their fellow-Church- 
men to use the very considerable powers now in their hands for 
the checking of ritual and other extravagance. ‘‘Action’’ is an 
apparently innocent word, but, like many other innocent words, 
it has acquired a noxious meaning ; its military and legal usages, 
for instance, involve a sort of contention and lust for victory 
that we hope religion may have learned to discard. Peaceful 
action is what we think is meant, and the parochial councils, 
with the aid of public opinion and the Bishops, can make it 
succeed. Of other kinds of action we have had more than 
enough. It is alleged that the party called Anglo-Catholic is 
dominating the House of Clergy in the National Assembly, but 
this can only mean that they have been returned in sufficient 
numbers to secure a majority over any other organized group. 
They have evidently commended themselves to their brethren in 
the several dioceses they represent, and these were entitled to 
elect them. It is also alleged, however, that this party regards 
the Reformation as a regrettable incident, and, inasmuch as each 
of them has, at some time or other, subscribed assent to the 
Articles of Religion, this allegation constitutes a grave reflection 
upon their personal honesty. Whatever may be said in their 
defence, it is evident that 130 sagacious and observant church- 
men regard the Church of England as corrupted by some of the 
detestable enormities which used to be deprecated in her litanies. 


A New Festival 


The immediate occasion of the manifesto is a resolution passed 
in the House of Clergy in favour of a new Festival for inclusion 
in the Calendar. On general grounds, we should say without 
hesitation that the Church of England already had more Fes- 
tivals than she could manage. If anyone doubts this, let him 
consult the Calendar and be ready for the next one that befalls. 
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If he will spend that day in making observations, he will find 
some churches giving a formal and parsimonious recognition to 
the Festival in the presence of two or three persons, and others 
ignoring it altogether. Only those Festivals which are also 
Feasts in the baser sense obtain any general recognition. For 
the other holidays we no longer have leisure. Should St. Bar- 
nabus be able to observe his following on the eleventh day of this 
month, he may be glad that his fame does not depend upon 
the place assigned to him in the Calendar. The practical effect 
of a new week-day Festival is, in fact, negligible, so that if 
Corpus Christi Day, under that name or an alias, should be set 
down for special commemoration, it will affect no more than 
those who would not in any case be allowed to overlook the 
occasion. It is suggested that the new Festival has been ob- 
tained in the interests of the dogma of Transubstantiation, the 
very meaning of which can be ascertained only by careful study. 
This charge, however, is repudiated by the other side, and we 
gladly let it alone. To the onlooker it seems not only idle to 
add one to the tale of hungry Feasts, but also superfluous to 
commemorate a Sacrament that is in constant evidence and so 
commemorates itself. We cannot understand why the House of 
Clergy should have troubled themselves about a formal addition 
to the Calendar. We think, with the Master of Magdalene, 
that they might have been better employed, and that they should 
have known it. 


The Catholic Church 


That there is a Catholic Church, however unrealized, most 
Christians believe. That it can yet be defined, most of them 
doubt. Certainly the Anglo-Catholics have not succeeded in 
defining it, though they appeal to its authority. They attempt 
to rake out its uncertain history from the past, whereas a great 
deal of its history lies in the future. A purely insular conception 
of Christianity will, in these days, satisty no more than those who 
are too easily satisfied ; we are all learning to take catholic views 
of human affairs, but to import a few alien practices and call 
them Catholic is to play with words. We are not alarmed, but 
only amused, when our devout parlourmaid boasts that her fav- 
ourite clergyman is Catholic and wears a ‘“‘carburettor.’’ No 
danger lies there. But if people, in the name of the Church of 
England, are really being led into a masked idolatry, as is al- 
leged, then we trust the “‘Call to Action’’ will arouse all passive 
members of the Church of England to a sense of their responsi- 
bility and to the exercise of their powers. Further, we trust 
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that the Bishops will, in examining their candidates for ordina- 
tion, insist upon such a knowledge of history as will leave young 
men in no doubt about the rights and requirements of the Church 
into whose service they enter. It is the most obvious of pre- 
cautions, and we had much rather see the Bishops combining 
to secure some sort of discipline in the Church than belabour- 
ing each other in the columns of The Times. Even Bishops 
may now and then come to verbal fisticuffs, but, in the name of 
decency, why do it coram populo? It is not credible that they 
a be doing it for applause ; is the vox populi the vox Det 
after all ? 


Sargent and His Work 


John Sargent was the only painter about whom his contem- 
poraries felt certain. His pictures were hung in the National 
Gallery before his death. There were precedents for this, but 
it was a tribute unusual enough to be a sign of their immense 
confidence in his maintaining a very high place in the estimate 
of posterity. As was inevitable, such a verdict was challenged 
by some, but, observe, it was challenged by those who also de- 
clared the reputation of Romney, Hopner, and even Sir Joshua, 
exaggerated. The voice of ‘‘the devil’s advocate’ in this 
case, since the fame of these is stable, did, therefore, indirectly 
confirm the wider verdict. It is difficult for us who only knew 
the later Sargent to realize what an innovator he was, and how 
dangerously reckless his talent seemed to conservative connois- 
seurs when it first rose into notice. Carnation, Lily, Rose 
seemed an illegitimate invention in colour, and roused the same 
kind of indignation that Post Impressionist painters like Gauguin 
provoked later on. Sargent’s masterly rapidity of stroke, his 
method of painting completely the features of his subject 
on which the eye was to rest, and only indicating others, was 
regarded as an ‘‘impertinence”’. All his life he was quite in- 
different to criticism. He was a man with a vision, and every 
stroke interpreted that vision. His portraits will remain a 
psychological and historical record of his age. Even those 
which failed to delight those fastidious in the matter of form 
and beauty will inevitably acquire for their descendants that 
romantic interest which eighteenth century portraits possess 
already for all. His vision was critical. Not a few thought 
his portraits merciless. He had a sense of modern elegance, 
but was not beglamoured by it. He painted with insight 
that elegant simplicity which is the flower of wealth, but not a 
few of his finest pictures are those (his portrait of Miss Evans, 
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for instance) which express nobility and character. In water-col- 
our he was a great inventor, and his water-colour sketches and his 
oil-sketches had a force of statement which remind one of the 
prose of Maupassant. His great work, the Boston frescoes, 
alas, remains unfinished. Perhaps another year’s work would 
have completed them. As a man he was honoured and loved 
by all who knew him. 


The Late Rider Haggard 


What a strange thing is imagination! Here was a country 
gentleman passionately fond of rural pursuits, an enthusiastic 
farmer, a collector of all sorts of statistics and dry facts con- 
nected with agriculture, a sportsman, a man to whom humdrum 
English country life was a delight of which he never tired, and 
yet—he had only to shut himself up alone for dreams of a wild 
enchanting improbability to come eddying forth. A White 
Queen of immemorial age and matchless beauty, terrible, daz- 
zling, capable of blasting life out of mortals with a beam of her 
eye, who inhabits fastnesses in Central Africa, accessible only 
to those who undergo unheard of perils ; witches as terrible as 
ever primitive man imagined ; treasures eclipsing those of Monte 
Christo ; black warriors who would have rejoiced the heart of 
Odin! Rider Haggard was a most original writer. Only the 
other day a Frenchman had such a success as seldom falls to the 
lot of a novelist through dishing up a version of She. M. 
Benoit is a more skilful writer than Rider Haggard, but in 
genuine fervour and imagination he does not come up to his 
shoulder. It is impossible that a story of adventure for boys, 
and for men in their boyish moods, better than King Solomon’s 
Mines should be written. Each generation has its own wild 
enthralling tales, hot from the brains of romantics, and it is 
right that it should be so. The new ones will oust the old ; but 
blessed was the generation who, in the place of Tarzan, was 
given Umslopogas and Gagool. 


Fashions and the Young 


The fashions in dress of young people to-day of both sexes 
is a frequent subject of comment in conversation and in the 
Press. At all periods fashions in dress have excited the ana- 
lytical attention, and often the moral indignation, of contempor- 
aries. If you pick up the old Spectator, you will be surprised 
to find how often the fashions of the day are subjects of 
Addison’s discourse. He had a natural relish for the task, and 
he was an amused rather than a censorious commentator upon 
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little muffs and silver garters. But there was, too, in his day, 
a petticoat which roused his indignation, and of which he said, 
“I neither can nor will allow it.’ In the days of Elizabeth the 
criticism of dress was made almost entirely from the economic 
point of view. They were shocked by the extravagance of the 
fashions ; as well they might be when a young courtier might 
wear his whole estate upon his back. At the present day the 
minds of men, and some women, are troubled by that grotesque 
portent ‘“The Oxford Trousers.’’ Their bagginess, suggesting 
skirts, seems to many symbolic of a drift towards sexlessness 
in both sexes. Young women, they have observed, are be- 
coming more and more like young men, and the latter more 
and more like girls. The interpretation, however, can easily 
be over stressed. Another new feature of the University life can 
hardly escape the notice of any visitor to Oxford or Cambridge, 
namely, the hatlessness of the modern undergraduate. No 
disquieting explanation of this new fashion is yet forthcoming. 
For the comfort of those who watch the young generation ner- 
vously, we suggest that these sinisterly baggy trousers are 
probably only part of the general tendency towards the free and 
easy. 
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MONEY LENDERS 


The evil of ‘‘usury and unlawful bargains?’ is one which has 
always been present in our country and, indeed, in all civilized 
countries. As far back as the reign of Henry VII it had be- 
come so obnoxious that laws were passed to make usury and 
unlawful bargains void. It is not uninteresting to notice quota- 
tions from one or two of the Acts that were passed, to demon- 
strate the view that was then taken by the Legislature of such 
transactions. One of these Acts states :— 

All unlawful chevisance and usury shall be extirpate; all 


brokers of such bargains shall be set on the pillory up to open 
shame, half a year imprisoned, and pay £20. 

In an Act passed in the reign of Edward VI it is stated : — 

For as much as usury is by the word of God utterly pro- 
hibited as a vice most odious and detestable no manner of 
usury is to be received upon money lent upon pain of for- 
feiture, fine, and imprisonment. 

There were many subsequent Statutes passed under succeed- 
ing Monarchs, some of them attempting to limit the amount of 
interest and otherwise legalizing money lending under various 
restrictions. The whole of the usury laws, however, were 
eventually repealed by an Act passed, the 17th and 18th 
Victoria, and the community was left at the mercy of those who 
chose to practise their usurious methods in their own ways and 
with their own particular devices and snares. 

In our own time the evil had grown so great that it at last, in 
1898, attracted the attention of the House of Commons, which 
set up a strong Committee of eminent men who gave a great 
deal of time and consideration to the examination of the ques- 
tion, and examined all those who were best acquainted with the 
subject and who were in various ways brought in contact with 
the methods and results of the prevalent system of usury. 

They reported as follows :— 

After careful consideration of the evidence which has been 
given in regard to particular transactions and the general ex- 
pression of opinion of persons so well qualified to form a judg- 
ment as Sir Henry Hawkins, Sir James Charles Matthew, 
Sir George Lewis, the Inspector-General in Bankruptcy and 
the County Court Judges, your Committee have not hesitated 
to come to the conclusion that the system of money lending by 


professional money lenders is productive of crime, bankruptcy, 
unfair advantage over other creditors of the borrower, extor- 
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tion from the borrower’s family and friends and other serious 
injuries to the community ; 
and the Committee added :— 


And although your Committee are satisfied that the system is 
sometimes honestly conducted, they are of opinion that only 
in rare cases is a person benefited by a loan obtained from a 
professional money lender and that the evil attendant upon the 
system far outweighs the good. 

It is very essential in considering the question to bear this latter 
statement in mind because one is so often met with the argu- 
ment that there are occasions, as undoubtedly there are, in which 
a man in difficulties has been enabled to tide them over by resorting 
to a money lender. It is not uninteresting to note that in the 
United States of America, where this question has been recently 
engaging the attention of philanthropic societies and subsequent- 
ly of the Governments of various States, serious inquiry by com- 
petent research, e.g., that of the Russell Sage Foundation, has 
entirely confirmed this view. To quote from a preface written 
by Clarence Wassam, Ph.D., of the College of Commerce Uni- 
versity of Iowa :— 

This investigation revealed that the operations of these un- 
scrupulous money lenders were very widespread and that some 
form of relief from this oppression was an absolute necessity 
if the problem of poverty was to be solved. It was found in 
many cases when the loan was secured that the borrowers were 
far from the line of dependency, but once enmeshed in the 
nets of these so-called land sharks it was not long until the 
Charity Organization Society received a call for assistance. 
Many cases [he says] were investigated where poor people had 
found themselves unable to meet the temporary financia 
emergencies and with the best intentions had turned to the 
money lender in whom they had confidence. The result was 
in nearly every case that, when the borrower was once in the 
clutches of these unscrupulous lenders, it was impossible to 
get free. 

Mention will be made later on of the constructive efforts being 
made in the United States to meet the evil thus produced and 
at the same time to assist the man who finds himself, often 
through no fault of his own, in such desperate straits as 
drive him to the money lender. 

Following upon the report to which reference has already been 
made, an Act was passed by our Imperial Parliament in 1900 
which was supposed to be an attempt to deal with the evils 
pointed out by the Committee. As was foretold by many 
people, it has proved entirely ineffectual. It made no effort to 
deal with the abuses pointed out by the Committee, and the only 
provision it contained which suggested relief was a section which 
enabled the Courts in any case where they thought the trans- 
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action was unconscionable and the rate of interest excessive, to 
reopen the transaction and to reduce the rate of interest if they 
thought proper. It failed, as was foretold by those who had 
experience of these cases in our Courts, as there was no standard 
of interest and no principle laid down which could guide the 
judges to come to any consistent judgments in a country where 
usury was unrestricted and unfettered. Mr. J. C. Graham, 
K.C., a former County Court Judge, who had considerable 
experience in dealing with money lending cases and who has 
given great attention to the subject, in one of his publications 
puts the matter quite tersely when he says :— 

The only power which the Courts can exercise in controlling 
money lending transactions is that given by the Money Lend- 
ers Act, which is extremely defective in two respects. It gives 
far too little guidance to judges and leaves far too much to 
their discretion, and the effect of this has been that the Act 
has not been administered with anything like uniformity and 
certainty. One judge is very much impressed by the neces- 
sity of holding people to their contracts and declines to inter- 
fere, while another would be glad to do so but thinks the 
terms of the Act and previous decisions prevent him doing 
so, the consequences being that the Act has done very little 
good, and, as it now stands, cannot be used effectively. 

The same writer also bears testimony to the matter which has 
been adverted to before of the general hopelessness of deriving 
benefit from a money lending transaction. He says :— 

I believe that it is not in one case in fifty that the loan has 
done them any good whatever, for they merely increase their 
indebtedness and substitute one creditor for another, the sec- 
ond creditor being usually a much more unscrupulous one than 
the first. The number of these transactions is astonishingly 
large. I doubt whether anyone can form any just idea of the 
number unless he has had an opportunity of looking at a 
money lender’s books as I have, 

and he adds the following which is worthy of special attention : — 


Money lending, so far as the working-classes are con- 
cerned, is an unmitigated evil and is, to a large degree, the 
direct consequence of the defective laws which affect the 

oorer members of the working-class, but it is one which could 

very evidently controlled by suitable statutory enactments. 

The Bill which has been recently introduced in the House of 
Lords, and has been referred to a Select Committee of both 
Houses, attempts to deal with some of the existing evils and to 
exercise a real control over those who carry on the business of 
money lending. It is, indeed, remarkable in the present day 
when rents are being controlled, when, under the Employers 
‘Liability Act, settlements and compromises are not allowed ex- 
cept with the consent of the Court, when there is a general out- 
cry for supervision and control of the prices of all the necessi- 
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ties of life and prohibiting the dealings of what are called 
profiteers, that the machinations and devices of money lenders and 
what in America is called ‘‘loan-shark evil’’ should have escaped 
for so long the attention of the Legislature. The misery, anxiety, 
and distress prevailing in so many families through the misfor- 
tune of having once become enmeshed in the clutches of money 
lenders seems to be hardly recognized, or, if recognized, is but 
little considered by those who are engaged in trying to promote 
attractive schemes for the amelioration of the people. The 
stories related to the writer of this article of the embarrassments 
caused, and the methods of persecution adopted towards many 
men whose minds ought to be free from such anxieties in carry- 
ing out either the functions of departments of the State or the 
business of employers, unfold a state of unhappiness, misery, 
and helplessness that cannot but react upon the body politic. 
No doubt, one of the reasons why the subject has been so much 
neglected is because of the consequences of exposure to those 
who find themselves in such terrible circumstances, and it is 
only when, as a result of some dealings, now and then the mat- 
ter comes before the public, and we read of a life which has 
become impossible, at an inquest held upon some unfortunate 
and persecuted borrower. 

The Bill which is now before the Select Committee is an 
attempt to mitigate, at least, some of the evils that are patent, 
and, although it is quite true, as stated by Lord Haldane in the 
House of Lords, ‘‘that it by no means exhausts the evil or the 
source of the evil,” it is, at least, an effort to mitigate and curb 
many of the unscrupulous methods pursued by professional 
money lenders. By enacting that all proceedings taken by 
money lenders should be taken into the County Courts, there 1s, 
at least, some chance of the borrower asserting such defence as 
the law allows him. To tell a man who is in the very last state 
of insolvency that he can assert such case as he may have in the 
High Court with the enormous cost involved is a travesty of 
Justice. The Bill also attempts in a drastic fashion to put an 
end to what has become almost a public nuisance : the constant 
appeals by money lenders to enter into transactions with them, 
to stop canvassing and insidious invitations to people to become 
involved with these gentlemen, to take away as far as possible 
the temptation of untrue or misleading pretences as to the rates 
of borrowing which are contained in the wily, clever, and un- 
na invitations which are so freely scattered amongst all 
classes. 

The Bill also puts a restriction upon the rate of interest to 
be charged by throwing the onus upon the money lender, when 
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the rate exceeds 15 per cent., of showing that the interest 
charged is not excessive and that the transaction is not harsh 
and unconscionable and was under all the circumstances bene- 
ficial to the borrower. This sets up a standard and a principle 
and will give to our Courts some opportunity of administering the. 
law on a consistent basis. It also provides that in the form of 
document constituting the loan there must be stated the amount 
actually advanced to the borrower and the interest per annum to 
be charged thereon, providing at the same time that in no case 
shall compound interest be charged or allowed. Few persons 
who are not acquainted with the devices of money lenders realize 
how important it is that at the very outset a borrower should 
understand what is the interest he is being charged. The 
methods of concealing the rate of interest are innumerable. A 
man borrows £500 and gives a note for £800 (this refers to 
an actual transaction) and by the note he promises to pay 
the loan off by monthly instalments. In default of any instal- 
ment being paid he undertakes to pay 60 per cent., not upon 
the £500 which he has borrowed but upon the £800, which has 
had £300 added assumedly for interest. What is the rate of 
interest at any particular rate and under any particular amount 
of repayment? It would be difficult to say. Mr. Graham, 
K.C., whom I have already referred to, has published a most 
useful book with a view to trying to unravel some methods of 
calculating the rate of interest charged by money lenders. Any- 
body who will take the trouble of looking at this most useful 
little work will see, as he observes, that money-lending trans- 
actions differ so much in so many respects that it is useless to 
attempt to draw up tables which show at a glance what the rate 
of interest is that is being charged. Indeed, it would take a 
mathematician of considerable attainments to be able to work 
it out. One instance may be given to demonstrate the diffi- 
culty :— 

Suppose [he says] that £3 have been actually advanced in 
cash to the borrower and that the borrower has undertaken by 
promissory note to repay £4 by weekly instalments of 5/-: 
the question is, what rate of interest is the borrower paying? 
The money lender tells the borrower that he is charging him 
only £1 for the loan of £3 and hopes that the borrower will 
imagine that he is paying about 33 per cent., but he is in 
fact paying at least 180 per cent. or 190 per cent. per annum. 

The importance, therefore, of the provision in the Bill will be 
at once realized. 

There are other provisions in the Bill restricting the rights of 
the money lender to make use of the Court of Bankruptcy in 
certain cases of persons who hold public office or employment, 
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and where by Statutes already existing, the pay, salary, or 
emoluments of such persons are as a rule forbidden by law to be 
assigned or taken in execution, the obvious reason for such re- 
striction being that the public moneys voted for such purposes 
are considered essential for the maintenance of the individual in 
faithfully, calmly, and without anxieties, carrying on the work 
entrusted to him by the State. Such Statutes do not, however, 
relieve him from prosecution under the bankruptcy laws, and, 
indeed, it will be found in practice that the right to have recourse 
to the Court of Bankruptcy is the greatest weapon that the 
money lender possesses. In most cases resulting in bankruptcy, 
even though nothing may be recovered, the result of such pro- 
ceedings must be the downfall of the unfortunate borrower and 
the loss of office which probably in most cases would have 
carried a pension. It is this class of case which leads to the 
blackmailing of the relatives of the borrower, and, as the money 
lender well knows, if any member of the family can save an 
individual from such disastrous consequences, he will be sure to 
do so. This matter was most forcibly put by Sir George Lewis 
in his evidence before the Committee already referred to :— 

The effect of this money lending by all these people in 
London [he said] is that young men are encouraged to bet 
because they know they can go to the money lender next 
morning and probably raise the money. The money lender 
will give them money, not that he thinks the debtor can pay, 
but because his father can pay or his relations can pay, an 
most of the money is squeezed out of the relations in that way. 

There is one other provision in the Bill which requires serious 
consideration. It is as follows :— 

In the case of a loan made by a money lender when the 
amount advanced does not exceed £20, it shall not be lawful 
to charge a rate of interest exceeding 10 per cent. per annum. 

It is, of course, the poor man borrowing small sums who is most 
of all at the mercy of the money lender. As Dr. Clarence 
Wassam, whom I have already quoted, says :— 

In all ages it has been the man least able to pay the high 
rate and least able to protect himself who has been exploited 
by usurers, 

Such is the case at the present time. An inquiry has been made 
by the Social and Industrial Reform Committee of the Liverpool 
Women Citizens’ Association and the result has been made 
public. There are 1,380 money lenders in Liverpool, and of 
these 1,100 are women! The investigators of this society have 
found that the interest usually charged is one penny in the shil- 
ling weekly, that is 4334 per cent. per annum, and several 
borrowers said that some lenders charged 2d. or 3d. in the 
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shilling, amounting to 866 per cent. and 1,300 per cent. per 
annum respectively. It may be well argued that such trans- 
actions ought to be entirely put an end to by law, and money 
lenders under such circumstances placed under the criminal code, 
but, assuming that small loans are a necessity and are, therefore, 
to be allowed by the State, it is certainly necessary to take dras- 
tic powers to control and limit the rate of interest. 

It is especially interesting to note the attempts that have been 
made in the United States to solve this question of dealing with 
small loans for the necessitous poor, and, if one had space, it 
would be worth while examming the attempts that have been 
made to control the activities of the ‘‘loan-sharks,’’ as they are 
called, by an Act known as the Uniform Small Loan Act, 
which limits the interest on loans not exceeding 300 dollars to 34 
per cent. per month, which is the rate that has been worked out 
after much scientific research. Such loans are fenced round by 
many protective provisions for the borrower and are carried on 
under licence from the State with very serious penalties for 
breach of any of the conditions attached. As the Uniform 
Small Loan Law either in its exact form or in Statutes containing 
many of the important provisions has been adopted in nineteen 
States having population of over 59,000,000 people, it would 
apparently be well worth while for the Select Committee to 
inquire as to whether any similar system ought to be and could 
be set up in this country. It is earnestly to be hoped that this 
grave question, now that the matter has been set in motion, may 
be taken up by the present Government and that some real 
advance may be made in safeguarding the public against the 
extortions and manipulations of money lenders. One may not be 
able to stop all the sources of the evil at the same time, but let 
us make a beginning and carefully watch the working of our 
efforts, and not hesitate to attempt to improve what practical 
administration may demonstrate to be necessary. 


CARSON. 


ENGLISH JUDGES (X): 
THE EARL OF ELDON 


To Eldon’s Chancellorship is usually assigned the completion 
of equity. It had developed into a harmonious system of law. 
The Court of Chancery began by seeking to redress those cases 
where the rigorous application of the rules of common law had 
caused patent hardships. Hic est, it was said of Thomas à 
Becket, qui leges regm cancellat iniquas et mandata pu principis 
aequa facit. Each case at first was dealt with on its own facts. 
The Chancellor sought to do right by the petitioner without 
regard to what he might have done in similar cases in the past 
or might do in the future. But no Court can exist long without 
establishing a practice or habit for similar cases. Like issues 
tend to be decided in like manner. Precedent arises and so 
becomes a rule, and after a time a binding rule, fettering the 
discretion, and limiting the jurisdiction of the Court. 

In the Court of Chancery this process became for the first time 
very observable under the Earl of Nottingham. Soon after his 
day we find reports of equity cases. The development became 
more marked in the time of Hardwicke. It was inevitable that, 
sooner or later, some Chancellor would complete the work, and 
it so happened that Eldon was called upon to do it. Thence- 
forth equity was no longer the “‘roguish thing’’ about which no 
one could prophesy with authority, since equity varied, as Sel- 
den phrased it, “‘with the length of the Chancellor’s foot.’’ 
The litigant who approached the Lord Chancellor as a suppli- 
ant must not complain of the wrong done him by the law unless 
he can also show that that wrong was capable of remedy ac- 
cording to the settled and established principles of equity. 
Thenceforward, the judiciary disavowed innovation ; abandon- 
ing that field to legislation. Hence it is that the nineteenth 
century marks the habitual interference of the Legislature with 
private right. Equity no longer sought to do justice without 
qualification. The ‘Lord Chancellor, as well as the Lord Chief 
Justice, administered justice according to settled principles. 

Eldon was, perhaps, more favoured by fortune than any other 
famous judge. Not only did he enjoy good health and long 
life, but he was blessed with an affectionate elder brother, on 
the whole more gifted than himself, who, by his brilliant gifts, 
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carved himself a career, lending a helping hand to his brother 
on the way. These advantages were increased by an early, 
romantic, and successful marriage, whereby he won many years 
of domestic happiness and content. Wise friends aided him 
with counsel and influence. He chose a sphere wherein he had 
few rivals; and, in days when influence and patronage were 
enjoying an Indian summer, he exhibited the canny power of 
gaining and keeping the confidence of the highest in the land. 
The man indeed possessed a great quality of patient supple- 
ness. He attained office when the system of payment, which 
yielded such poor results as to tempt Bacon and Macclesfield 
to their fall ; and to gain for Somers areputation for greed ; had, 
by changed circumstances, become so lucrative as to cause men 
to think that the rewards of office were excessive. 

Lastly, it was his lot to hold office for long years of warfare 
during which the existence of the nation was always in peril; 
and to continue to aid his country’s counsels until it had emerged 
victoriously. But he failed to realize that the institutions which 
he had helped to preserve needed to be reconsidered and re- 
constituted ; and he drifted in the end into an almost comatose 
state of mind, in which, by absolute denial of change, he put 
in jeopardy those very things which he strove at all costs to 
preserve. But, though he saw his political rivals gain office, 
and the changes he abhorred brought into force without the 
evils that he feared, he was spared to see the dawn of that age 
of prosperity which men call the Victorian Era. When he died 
he had outlived enmity and was mourned, though without 
hysteria, by all. His career proves that pre-eminent and out- 
standing success in the law demands not only ability, but health, 
opportunity, and good fortune. 

John Scott, first Earl of Eldon, was born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne on 4th June, 1751. His father, William Scott, was a 
coal factor of means, owning, beside his business, a number of 
barges and a comfortable public house. He was himself the 
son of another William Scott, who, in his life, was a yeoman m 
Northumberland. Further back, the family history is not 
known. It is probable enough that these Scotts belonged to 
the great race of that name, though when and how they 
separated from the parent stock they had not troubled to re- 
member. Perhaps, as so many sturdy North-countrymen have 
done, they valued themselves for what they were ; and not for 
what their forbears had been. It is by no means a bad start 
in life to be born the son of a prosperous freeman of Newcastle. 
William Scott had married twice. The second marriage was 
very remarkable in that two of the sons of that union attained 
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great eminence as jurists. William, the elder, and not John’s 
twin (in spite of the medical notes in the May Empire Revien), 
was the Judge of the Prize Court during the Napoleonic wars, 
and made his way to the House of Lords as Lord Stowell. He 
was very fond of his young brother John. There was another 
brother between them who does not come into the story. 
William had probably more influence upon John’s life than atwin 
would have had. His very birth was fortunate for the younger 
son. Mrs. Scott was heavy with child, expecting her first-born, 
when the news of Prestonpans came to Newcastle ; and she was 
hurriedly taken away lest an irruption of wild Scotsmen should 
endanger her and her unborn child. The panic is said to have 
been so great that her husband could not get the gates of the 
town opened to let her pass, and she had to be lowered over 
the walls in a basket into a waiting boat. Fortunately, no harm 
befell, and a fine boy, known to the world as William, Lord Sto- 
well, duly appeared. But for the rising he would have been 
born in Newcastle, and this memoir might never have been 
written ; for, being born in the County of Durham, he was after- 
wards enabled to win a close scholarship to University College, 
Oxford. Otherwise it is probable that neither William nor John 
would have seen that University. John was educated at the 
local Grammar School, and retained so much regard for his 
classical master there that he made him his chaplain in after 
years. The boy was destined for business, but William, think- 
ing it a pity that John should not go to Oxford like himself, per- 
suaded his father to let his brother have a University career. 
So in 1766 the younger son mounted a coach on his way to his 
brother’s college. The coach door had a motto Sat cito si sat 
bene, which, in later years, he often cited. It was indeed 
prophetic of the bitter complaints of delay that were hurled at 
him when he grew grey in office. In 1467 John, too, obtained 
a close Scholarship, and on 20th February, 1740, he proceeded 
B.A. Thirty-one years later the University conferred honour 
upon him by electing him High Steward. 

In 17471 he won the English prize essay, and, like many before 
him, was considering what to do for a career. Though not a 
specially religious man, the idea of Orders came to him, but 
Cupid perversely and incongruously intervened. He met and 
won Elizabeth Surtees, daughter of a Newcastle banker. Het 
father and mother frowned at a young man who was looking 
so high above him. They forbade him the house but could 
not safeguard the young lady. On the night of the 18th 
November, 1772, Elizabeth escaped from her home and joine 
young John Scott. Next day they were married, and in- 
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formed the injured parents. Surtees was too fond a father to 
remain for ever estranged from his daughter. Soon he forgave 
her, and the young couple were taken into favour. Indeed, 
£3,000 was settled upon him; but they had to be married 
again, and accordingly (in an old-fashioned phrase) they repeat- 
ed their vows on 19th January, 1773. This marriage had 
vacated Scott’s Fellowship, and the problem of an occupation 
became somewhat pressing. He decided on the Bar, and 
entered as a student at the Middle Temple on 28th January, 
1773. To complete the story of his connexion with that Inn, 
he was called there on oth February, 1776; elected a Bencher 
on 20th June, 1783 ; and attained the highest office there when 
elected Treasurer for 1797. But in 1773 a student, with a wife 
to support, he needed immediate employment. He was fav- 
oured by chance. The Vinerian Professor needed a deputy. 
The pay was only £60 a year, but it would suffice; and the 
frugal ex-Fellow proceeded to Oxford to read lectures while 
eating dinners. He knew no law, but his duties were confined 
to reading the Professor’s lectures ; so that his ignorance of the 
law furnished no real obstacle. It is said that his first lecture was 
a great success. On opening the manuscript he announced, 
to his own confusion, that the lecture was on the Statute of 
Philip and Mary passed to punish men who entice away heir- 
esses, and clandestinely marry them. 

While delivering another man’s lectures, he was acquiring 
knowledge for himself by assiduous study of the law. During 
his student period he withdrew from society, spending all his 
available time at his books. He removed to London in 1775 
and became a pupil of Duane, a celebrated conveyancer. He 
did not confine himself to that branch of law, but studied the 
law as a whole. He is, however, almost the first of our cele- 
brated lawyers who was not familiar with the Roman law. He 
gained nothing by this circumstance. 

This is not so much a criticism of Scott, though the lack of 
Roman learning was a blemish, as a tribute to the native excel- 
lence which our law had reached as a result of the judicial 
labours of Hardwicke and Mansfield, of the academic, if bland 
exposition of Blackstone, and of the brilliant speculations of 
Bentham. 

The fame of Mansfield attracted Scott as soon as he was 
called to the Court of King’s Bench. But he migrated quite 
early to the other side of Westminster Hall, believing that 
Mansfield gave undue preference to Christ Church men. Prob- 
ably the limpid, lucid mind of the great Chief Justice was some- 
what impatient of the stilted clumsy speech of a man who, 
though he might justly lay claim to ability, had not learned 
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to express himself either with clarity, grace, or precision. As 
an equity lawyer, he soon made his mark, aided by the friend- 
ship of Lord Thurlow, the Lord Chancellor, and of Kenyon, 
who was then at the Bar but who was thereafter to earn some 
distinction as a judge. 

Scott had taken the precaution of becoming a freeman of 
Newcastle by patrimony in October, 1774; his father-in-law 
soon procured for him a general retainer for that Corporation. 
His practice was fairly established when, in 1780, he had that 
chance of which every young lawyer dreams. He appeared in 
Ackroyd v. Smithson, in 1780. The story runs that the solici- 
tor gave him a brief for the heir-at-law to consent to an order. 
When Scott read the statement of facts he slapped his thigh, 
and said, ‘‘I’m damned if I do,’’ and when the case came on 
for hearing he demonstrated that the fund in dispute belonged 
to his client. The decision is now so absorbed into the very 
structure of the law that it is difficult for us nowadays to appreci- 
ate his feat. The argument seems so obvious, much as the 
feat of balancing an egg on its end was obvious, after Columbus 
showed how it was done. The case went to appeal, and his 
argument was upheld by the Lords. Ina day John Scott had 
become famous, and briefs poured in. It is said that shortly 
afterwards he was retained to argue a case against the principle 
of Ackroyd v. Smithson, but when he began he was stopped by 
the judge, who said: “‘Mr. Scott, I have read your argument 
in Ackroyd v. Smithson, and I defy you or any other man to 
answer it. Sit down, I beg you.” 

The quality of his practice so gained is shown next year by 
his appearance on the Duke of Northumberland’s claim to be 
Lord Great Chamberlain, and in the Clitheroe Election Peti- 
tion. In 1782 he was counsel in the Newcastle Election Peti- 
tion, and also attended at the Bar of the House of Commons 
on behalf of Peter Perring, a member of the Madras Council, 
on the Committee stage of a Bill for preventing Perring and 
others from leaving England. On 14th June, 1783, he took 
silk ; twelve days later he entered Parliament as Member for 
Weobley, in Herefordshire ; and yet four days later he became 
a Bencher of his Inn. His political career began as one of the 
‘‘King’s friends,’’ and he supported the Monarchy throughout 
his life. His early appearances in the Commons were so un- 
successful as to render it doubtful if he would ever succeed. 
On the first reading of Fox’s India Bill his maiden speech was 
merely ineffective, but he made a second attempt on the third 
reading. He had prepared a pretentious effort, but the turgid 
pomposity of his speech dismayed his friends and delighted his 
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opponents, who exulted in the brilliant satire with which Sheri- 
dan overwhelmed one who seemed merely a lawyer. But after 
an interval of quiet he tried again. On gth March, 1785, he 
denounced the scandals of the Westminster scrutiny in a speech 
which gained attention and respect. In February, 1787, his 
speeches were listened to; and his defence of the Commercial 
Treaty with France marked him out for promotion. 

His first promotion was not political. In March, 1787, he was 
appointed Chancellor of the County Palatine of Durham, where- 
by he became the Equity Judge for a great area in the North- 
East of England. At that time the appointment was in the 
hands of the Bishop of Durham, who was Lord Thurlow’s 
brother, so that probably that redoubtable Lord Chancellor had 
much influence in the Bishop’s decision. 

In February, 1788, John Scott was using all his endeavours 
to secure for Sir Elijah Impey a fair trial on charges levied 
against him upon his conduct while Chief Justice in Calcutta. 
In March, 1788, we find him supporting a Bill to put on the 
shoulders of the East India Company the cost of transporting 
troops to the East. On 27th June, 1788, he became Solicitor- 
General, as a result of the legal changes following the resigna- 
tion of Lord Chief Justice Mansfield. He was knighted m 
accordance with the usual practice; it is said (probably un- 
truly) that, like many another Law Officer, he would have pre- 
ferred to dispense with the accolade. 

He was immediately plunged into the Constitutional disputes 
which arose as a consequence of the King’s insanity. The 
natural course was to call upon the Prince of Wales, who would 
at once have displaced Pit for Fox. George III was able 
to prorogue Parliament in September, 1788, but when 
both Houses reassembled in November he was clearly insane. 
There was no King’s Speech, but, notwithstanding Constitution- 
al usage, Parliament eventually decided to discuss the situation 
without a King’s Speech. Much time was occupied in ascer- 
taining the exact condition of the King. A motion was pro- 
posed to search for precedents, when Fox startled the political 
world by announcing that the Prince of Wales was entitled to 
exercise the rights of Sovereignty Parliament, he contended, 
was entitled only to declare the date when that exercise was 
to begin. Pitt, on the other hand, maintained that the sole 
right to deal with the situation was vested in Parliament. The 
dispute grew hot. Both parties perceived that their claims 
were stated too boldly. In the midst of the dispute the Speaker 
died. His successor was elected without attempting to obtain 
the King’s sanction. The suggestion was that both 
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Houses should authorize the Lord Chancellor to affix the Great 
Seal to commissions for opening Parliament, and for assenting 
to the Regency Bill. The reason for a Bill was to prevent the 
Prince of Wales from impairing the King’s authority if he 
should recover. 

Parliament was eventually opened by means of this fiction. 
In the meantime the circuits became due, and the Great Seal 
was affixed to the Commissions of Assize without the King’s 
sanction. While the Bill was being discussed the King was 
declared to be recovering, and by 27th February, 1789, 
further bulletins were discontinued by his own command. The 
fiction of assuming the Royal Assent by the use of the Great 
Seal was condemned then and since, but at that time a mysteri- 
ous efficacy was believed to rest in that symbol of authority. 
It was for that reason that James II cast into the Thames the 
Great Seal which Jeffreys surrendered to him on the eve of 
their flight in 1688 ; and for the same reason its recovery was 
hailed with such delight by William’s adherents. George III 
was so impressed with the crisis that, in a mood of gloomy 
presage, he urged his Ministers to make legislative provision to 
avoid such difficulties in future. Nothing, however, was done, and 
on three subsequent occasions the King’s insanity brought about 
Constitutional troubles. In 1801 his mind again went when 
Pitt had tendered his resignation, and Addington was forming 
a Ministry. In 1804 a further attack caused anxiety. Then 
the Cabinet, which included Lord Eldon as Lord Chancellor, 
disregarded incapacity altogether, a fact which, in 1811, Lord 
Grey made the basis of acharge of treason. In 1810 George III 
succumbed to the last attack, which never released him until 
his death in 1820. The precedent of 1788 was followed, and 
the Prince Regent disappointed his friends by adhering as 
Regent to his father’s Ministers. 

Throughout the disputes of 1788 Sir John Scott supported 
the Government. 

In 14790 a suspicion of corruption fell upon him. He had 
expressed the opinion that the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings had abated by reason of the dissolution of Parliament. 
He may have been wrong ; but there was certainly authority to 
support his view. Some of those who were attacking Hastings 
found it inconceivable that such a strange opinion could be 
honest, and leaped to the absurd conclusion that the Solicitor- 
General had been bribed ; a baseless, even a ludicrous, charge. 

In 1791 he was concerned in the debates on Fox’s Libel Bill, 
to which he secured amendments. Like every other noted 
lawyer, he held the view that it was for the judge to decide 
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the issue “‘Libel or no libel’’ ; but there can be no doubt now 
that, however well founded in law that view may have been, 
the controversy found a fortunate settlement in this Act. 

On 15th June, 1792, the Prime Minister at last rebelled 
against Lord Thurlow’s insubordination, and enforced his dis- 
missal. Sir John Scott, as the Lord Chancellor’s protegé, felt 
bound to tender his resignation, but at Thurlow’s instance he 
withdrew it. On 13th February, 1793, amid the horrors of 
the French Revolution, Scott became Attorney-General, and 
in that capacity was responsible for legislation and prosecu- 
tions which rendered him for some years the best hated man 
in England. In rapid succession there followed the Traitorous 
Correspondence Act, 1793, the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act, 1794, the Treasonable Practices Act, 1795, and the Sedi- 
tous Meetings Act, 1795. In the course of enforcing these 
Acts, and in pressing on the ex officio informations for libel, he 
incurred venomous criticism from the Press, and retaliated with 
the Newspapers peel aie Registration Act, 1798. 

It is, perhaps, only a coincidence that the two famous Law 
Officers who made the greatest use of prosecutions for libel 
were the two who devoted their study almost exclusively to 
English law: Coke and John Scott. The latter, too, was 
active in treason prosecutions, and the strain he put upon the 
rules of constructive treason did not on the whole strengthen 
respect for law. Criticism unduly repressed became unduly 
vigorous and indiscriminate. The age was not squeamish ; and 
the crude beginnings of free discussion might shock even the 
most hardened of modern controversialists. But after six hec- 
tic years, in which juries had done so much to hamper his 
verdict-getting, he reached a comparative calm on the 
Judicial Bench in 1799. On roth July of that year he was 
made Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
raised to the Peerage as Baron Eldon, taking the name from 
an estate in Durham acquired by him in 1792. He did not 
deem himself excluded from politics thereby, and on 27th 
February, 1800, he made his maiden speech in support of the 
continuance of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. In April 
he was again speaking in aid of Lord Auckland’s Bill to pro- 
hibit the marriage of a divorced adulteress with her paramour. 
He maintained silence on the question of Ireland. On 14th 
April, 1801, he succeeded Lord Loughborough as Lord Chan- 
cellor. In accepting the office during the King’s mental 
trouble he considered that he was bound to hold it subject to 
the King’s decision on his recovery, and in consequence did 
not resign the Chief Justiceship. It was not till 21st May that 
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the Common Pleas had a new President in the person of Lord 
Alvanley. 

During Eldon’s first tenure of the Woolsack his opposition 
to change was constantly in evidence. He was engaged in 
defeating proposals to abolish the slave trade, and imprison- 
ment for debt, and to bring about Catholic Emancipation. In 
1804 he was busy composing feuds in the Royal family, a task 
for which he was eminently qualified. No account of his life 
can be adequate which does not lay due emphasis on his power 
to conciliate and win over men with whom he was brought into 
conference, a quality which made him one of the most power- 
ful men in any Cabinet in which he found a seat. On 7th 
February, 1806, he resigned, much to George’s regret. He 
said: “I admit that you cannot stay when all the rest have 
run away.” During that year he was much occupied in advis- 
ing Caroline, Princess of Wales, taking little part in active 
politics. His means were ample. The savings of a lucrative 
practice were supplemented by a pension of £4,000 a year, a 
sum enormously in excess of the present pension of a Lord 
Chancellor when due allowance is made for the changed con- 
ditions. The emoluments of that office were then actually far 
in excess of the present day. Fees and perquisites came to 
over £20,000 a year, though the salary and other costs of the 
office must be deducted to arrive at the true figure. 

After a short interval, he began, in 1807, his second term 
on the Woolsack, which lasted nearly twenty years. There 
were many changes of Administration, but he continued, until 
at last it seemed as though he had a life tenure of the office. 
In the Cabinet he exercised a paramount influence, and must 
be awarded much of the praise for the work done, and an equal 
share of the blame for the mistakes and errors of the Govern- 
ment. He advised and supported the seizure of the Danish 
Fleet at Copenhagen in 1807, the legality and propriety of 
which is still discussed among international lawyers. He 
advised and supported too those British Orders in Council which 
formed our answer to Napoleon’s Milan and Berlin decrees, and 
which became precedents to support the retaliatory Orders in 
Council made during the late war. ‘Less admirable was the 
claim to search neutral vessels for British seamen, which led to 
the war with America in 1812. He disliked Canning, and took 
the first opportunity in 1809 to oust him from the Cabinet ; the 
mutual dislike of the two men did the country no good. In 
1810, when the King was attacked with his last mental illness, 
Eldon was on bad terms with the Prince of Wales, but once the 
latter became Prince Regent the former's powers of persuasion 
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were so great that he soon acquired a permanent ascendancy 
over the latter, throwing the Princess of Wales overboard as a 
necessary condition. It was Eldon who arranged the marriage 
of Princess Charlotte. In 1811 he was the object of bitter 
attack on the ground that he had affixed the Great Seal to 
Statutes and Commissions when George III was too ill to as- 
sent to anything in 1804; but the attack was misconceived and 
proved abortive. 

Having become notorious for his aversion to change, it is 
interesting to note that at this stage of his life even he support- 
ed certain legal changes. In 1815 trial by juries in civil cases 
was extended to Scotland. In 1819 trial by battle and appeals 
for treason and felony were abolished. The last reform was 
Lesage by Radicals on the ground that it infringed the liberty 
of the subject! The fears expressed have proved groundless. 
The institution has vanished so completely that it is, perhaps, 
necessary to explain that in those days an acquittal for murder 
was not conclusive. Certain near relatives ofthe deceased could 
‘“‘appeal’’ against the acquitted prisoner and the whole issue 
must be tried again before a jury. The reason for the aboli- 
tion was that in Abraham Thornton’s case a clear acquittal 
was challenged by way of appeal. The Courts were bound to 
allow this vexatious reopening of the matter. The accused, or 
‘‘appellee,’’ was advised that trial by jury could only be held 
by his consent, and he, therefore, refused to allow such a trial. 
The only method allowed by the law in such an event was trial by 
battle, and, accordingly, the appellee attended in Court with a 
rusty gauntlet and challenged the accusers. This proved the 
end of the case, and the obvious absurdity of the archaic pro- 
cedure led to its prompt abolition. 

This was the solitary legal reform in England which Eldon 
supported. So averse was he to change that he once wept on 
the Woolsack when a Bill was passed to declare that some piti- 
ful larceny was no longer to be visited with the death penalty. 
The old man thought that an ordered universe was shivering into 
fragments. 

1819 was the year of the “‘Peterloo Massacre,’’ and Eldon 
lent all his support to the “‘Six Acts,’’ intended to suppress all 
agitation and reform. Ministers had become most unpopular, 
and this contributed in no small degree to the desperate and 
abortive Cato Street Conspiracy in 1820. 

Now began a fresh chapter in Eldon’s life. The Prince 
Regent ascended the throne in 1820 as George IV, and in 
1821 rewarded Eldon by an Earldom. The Coronation was 
attended by an unwonted scene. Caroline, Princess of Wales, 
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had long since been estranged from her husband and was living 
abroad. She had now become Queen, and claimed to be 
crowned with George, who was equally determined that she 
should not. Eldon had been her adviser in 1806, but by 1821 
he had become a whole-hearted supporter of George. She 
attempted to force her way into the Abbey at the Coronation, 
but was prevented. George, in 1820, had desired to obtain a 
divorce, and the Ministry had reluctantly agreed to further his 
desire if the Queen should return to England. She was goaded 
into action by two public affronts. ‘The Ambassadors had been 
instructed to prevent her recognition as Queen by foreign 
Courts, and her name had been omitted from the prayers for 
the King and Royal Family. Compromise proved impossible, 
and a Bill was promoted. Ministers yielded reluctantly, as they 
foresaw that there might be disclosures on both sides endanger- 
ing the Monarchy itself. The Opposition threw itself whole- 
heartedly into support of the Queen. The charges against her 
were investigated by the House of Lords under Lord Eldon’s 
presidency during the passing of the Bill. A dangerous crisis 
was at hand, but eventually the Bill was withdrawn at its last 
stage in the Lords, and never reached the Commons. For a 
time it seemed that the King had forfeited all respect and popu- 
larity ; but he was speedily to recover his lost position. 

Eldon’s influence over the Monarch had been shaken by his 
reluctance to adopt the extreme measures demanded, and on 
the question of Catholic Emancipation he was countered by the 
influence of Lady Conyngham, who had been brought to 
sympathize with that reform. The Ministry was reconstructed, 
and Eldon had to accept a Coalition ; but his dislike of his new 
colleagues was mitigated by his success in excluding the hated 
Canning. In 1822, however, Canning was admitted to the 
Cabinet, and in 1827 he succeeded Liverpool. This marked 
the end of Eldon’s official career, for he resigned, and held no 
office thereafter. In 1828 the Test and Corporation Acts were 
repealed, in spite of his opposition, which was also exhibited 
vainly when the Catholic Emancipation Bill became law in 1829. 

On 28th June, 1831, the aged statesman was prostrated by 
the death of his wife; but he pulled himself together for the 
last great political struggle of his life. He led the opposition 
in the Lords to the Reform Bills ; and the final triumph of 1832 
marked the end of his influence. He survived until 13th Janu- 
ary, 1838, when his grandson succeeded to his title and estates, 
He had two sons and two daughters. His personal property 
amounted to nearly £700,000. 

Lord Eldon was a remarkable man in that he attained so com- 
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manding a position, and yet had so few outstanding character- 
istics that it is almost impossible to give a just explanation of 
the reason for his eminence. Except in law, he was unlearned. 
He never travelled, and was innocent of marked interest in 
literature, science, and art. Lord Stowell, on the other hand, 
was an intimate friend of Dr. Johnson. His merit as an orator 
was small, and his physical characteristics were not remarkable. 
He was rather good-looking, and his voice was pleasant, but his 
speeches were laboured and involved. Horne Tooke said, 
when there was a question of his obtaining a new trial, that 
sooner than hear John Scott speak again he would plead guilty. 
Lady Eldon admired his hair, which, to please her, he wore 
longer than was the mode. He must have held the same 
opinion as his wife, for, on becoming Chief Justice, he asked 
leave to dispense with the judicial wig, but George III refused, 
saying that he would have no changes in his time. As Lord 
Chancellor, however, he on occasion exercised the liberty of 
dispensing with the wig. 

He was not unsociable in intimate relations ; but not in the 
larger sense sociable. He was a good landlord and charitable, 
though not ostentatiously so. His religious feeling was not ex- 
cessive. He neglected public worship, and expressed the view 
that he wished the State to be religious, but not the Church to 
be political. 

His exercise of patronage was unjudicious and too sub- 
servient to Royal influence. His own reluctance to give silk 
was intensified by his acquiescence in George’s determination 
to punish the counsel who appeared against him on the Queen’s 
behalf. As so often happens, the penalty fell on the innocent. 
Brougham was professionally the leader of the Northern Circuit, 
but silk was withheld from him. Litigants insisted upon their 
solicitors retaining him, and the juniors who were senior to him 
were thus left out of cases which they would have had were 
Brougham a silk, and, therefore, able to lead them. There is 
a story explaining how the Prince Regent obtained a Chancery 
Mastership for a friend who practised at the Common Law Bar. 
As soon as the vacancy occurred the Prince went to Eldon’s house, 
where the Lord Chancellor was confined by a slight indisposi- 
tion. He came into the bedroom and proferred the request, 
which Eldon refused on the ground of the favourite’s utter 
ignorance of the duties. The Prince took a chair, and ex- 
pressed his sorrow for Lady Eldon, for, said he, he would 
remain there until the appointment was made. Eldon yielded, 
but, contrary to universal expectation, the ‘‘job’’ was a success, 
for the favoured individual took pains to learn his duties, and 
administered them with ability. 
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As counsel, there can be no doubt that his genius was not 
suited to the rough and tumble of advocacy before juries. He 
was not a success as an advocate in Crown cases when he was 
a Law Officer ; he showed small aptitude for capturing the at- 
tention and minds of the jury. In Chancery, his capacity for 
drawing distinctions, for discussing subtleties and niceties, and 
his desire to exhaust all possible aspects of a case, stood him in 
good stead. He had taken pains to master the law, and his 
friendship with Lloyd Kenyon (afterwards Lord Kenyon), and 
Lord Thurlow were powerful levers in his favour. Ackroyd v. 
Smithson, in 1780, where he won his spurs, is an illustration of 
his reasoning powers at their best. To read his argument is 
to be convinced, and, thereafter, it is difficult to realize that 
there could have been any doubt about the matter. He was not 
always on the winning side. For example, in Sloman 2. 
Walker, (1784, 1 Bro. Ch. 418; 2 W. and T. 264), Lord Thur- 
low held against him that, where a penalty is inserted in a bond 
to secure the enjoyment of a collateral object, the penalty is 
merely accessory ; and, in case of breach of the bond, equity will 
only award the amount of damages actually suffered, and not the 
full penalty. Again, in Dering v. Winchelsea, (17847, 1 Cox 
Ch. 318; 2 W. and T. 539), the Court held against him that 
if several sureties bind themselves by different instruments for 
the same obligation of the same debtor then they must contri- 
bute equally, even if, before one of them was called upon to 
pay, he was unaware that the others were bound. This illus- 
trates the maxim, ‘‘Equality is equity,’’ for, if the creditor 
could select one surety alone, he would charge him and relieve 
the others, though all are equally bound. It is this principle 
that Eldon afterwards upheld in Aldrich v. Cooper, to which 
I shall refer later. In Dering’s case the decision disappointed 
Eldon, and, indeed, it ran counter to the commonly received 
notion of lawyers ; but, in subsequent cases, Lord Eldon men- 
tioned that he afterwards became convinced that the decision 
was right, and he applied and expounded it in several noteworthy 
judgments (see Coope v. Twynam, 1 T. and R. 429; Cray- 
thorpe v. Swinburne, 14 Ves. 165, 169). In Scott v. Tyler, 
(1788, 2 Bro. Ch. 431; 1 W. and T. 560), Scott was counsel 
for the unsuccessful daughter. It is a case which illustrates 
how equity was hardening into law. A man had left his daugh- 
ter a legacy, to be paid to her one half at 21, if she were then 
unmarried, and the other half at 25 if she were still a spinster. 
If she married under 21, with her mother’s consent, then the 
whole legacy was to be settled. She caused the whole diffi- 
culty by marrying improvidently at 18, against her mother’s 
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anxious prohibition, and now came to claim the legacy. There 
were many cases where former Lord Chancellors had held that 
these legacies were really portions and conditions in restraint of 
marriage ; were only in terrorem unless there were a gift over or 
some other provision which made it impossible to disregard the 
conditions. Lord Thurlow, in spite of Scott’s arguments based 
on these precedents, held that the daughter did not come with- 
in the terms of the gift and had forfeited all. In other words, 
the legacy was construed in the usual way. In Fox v. Mack- 
reth, (1791, 2 Cox 320; 2 W. and T. 722), Scott was success- 
ful in establishing that a trustee must not make a profit out of 
his trust. The defendant was trustee to sell estates to pay 
debts. He purchased the lands for himself, and before com- 
pletion of the purchase re-sold at a profit. It was held that he 
must account for that profit. I have limited these cases to 
such as are now leading cases constantly cited in the Courts. 
His practice was enormous, and there was hardly a case in the 
Chancery Court in his day in which he was not concerned on one 
side or the other. 

As Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas he was a 
success. He was, as always on the Bench, patient and judicial. 
Quick in apprehension, with a retentive memory aided by vast 
technical learning, he brought sound judgment, a subtle mind, 
and unwearying industry, to aid him in the discharge of his 
duties. In this Court he established a reputation for sound 
law and quick decision, his only fault was that, in summing up, 
he was apt to be too technical and subtle for the jury to grasp 
clearly the principles governing the issues of fact they were to 
decide. His tenure of the Chief Justiceship was not marked 
by any outstanding case of importance, and the instances I have 
selected are of general rather than of technical interest. 

In Cook v. Loveland, (1799, 2 B. and P. 31), the plaintiff 
was a baker in Commerce Road, Blackfriars Road, and he sued 
the Master and one of the Wardens of the Bakers’ Company 
for trespass in breaking into his shop. The Crown had author- 
ized the Master and Wardens (of whom there were four) of the 
Company, or deputies appointed by them, to overlook and con- 
trol baking in the City and within adjoining districts, and the 
defendants justified their entry under these powers. But, as 
Eldon pointed out, they were only two out of five, and could 
only act by a majority. Even if they claimed to act for the 
others the decision of the majority that they should so act must 
be shown, and so the baker won. 

Whaley v. Paget, (1799, 2 B. and P. 51), was an action on 
a wager. Paget had matched his filly, ‘‘Little Devil,’’ to beat 
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the best of the plaintiff’s horses, ‘‘Billy’’ and ‘‘Alleteel,’’ ona 
journey from London to Sittingbourne. ‘‘Little Devil” lost, 
but in the action Paget won. Horse-racing for stakes over £50 
had been allowed by law, but Eldon decided that only referred 
to horse-races held in the usual manner and in suitable places, 
not for matches on the King’s highway. | 

Martin v. Kennedy, (1800, 2 B. and P. 69), turned on a 
piece of sharp practice which the Court found itself unable to 
prevent. Two men had been libelled in The Morning Chron- 
icle, and each had sued a different person engaged on the publi- 
cation of the paper. Each obtained a verdict, and then each 
started a fresh action against the other defendant. There was no 
law against this, and so the actions were allowed to proceed. 

Beard v. Webb, (1800, 2 B. and P. 93), turned on the 
custom of the City of London, whereby a married woman trad- 
ing apart from her husband could sue or be sued without her 
husband. Eldon elaborately reviewed all the authorities, and 
held that the custom only applied in actions in the City Courts. 
In the superior Courts the husband must be joined in accord- 
ance with the common law (now altered by Statute). 

White v. Wilson, (1800, 2 B. and P. 116), was an action for 
wages by one of the crew of a slaver. He claimed money and 
the average price of a negro slave. The agreement had to be 
in writing, and in the document no mention was made of the 
slave. The Court declined to listen to the plea that it was 
usual to make a bargain about slaves, and such a bargain was 
never mentioned in the document. The Statute required the 
agreement for the seaman’s wages to be expressed in a written 
document, and this bargain was not there. 

Gibson v. Chaters, (1800, 2 B. and P. 129), was an action 
for maliciously holding to bail for a civil debt. Chaters was a 
master mariner. He did not pay his debt, and so the plaint 
took steps to enforce it. Chaters paid the plaintiff's 
agent at North Shields and then sailed for London. He was 
arrested for debt on his vessel arriving in the Thames, and had 
to give bail. He lost the action, as it was obvious that the 
arrest was made in ignorance of the payment, and there was no 
evidence of malice. 

Lord Petre v. Lord Auckland, (1800, 2 B. and P. 139), de 
cided against the right of a Roman Catholic peer to exercise 
the Parliamentary privilege of franking letters. As a Roman 
Catholic he could not sit in the House of Lords, and Lord Eldon 
decided, after an exhaustive review of the history and author- 
= , that the privilege was only given to peers entitled to sit 
and vote. 
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Marsh v. Hutchinson, (1800, 2 B. and P. 226), was a case 
arising out of the war. Hutchinson was employed at Brille, in 
Holland, as agent for English packets, where he was also en- 
gaged in growing madder. On the outbreak of war he sent his 
wife and family home, but stayed to look after his madder. 
The plaintiff sued Mrs. Hutchinson as a feme-sole, on the prin- 
ciple that she was the wife of a foreigner living abroad, but the 
Court held that that was not possible since she had not repre- 
sented herself to be a feme-sole. 

Saunderson v. fackson, (1800, 2 B. and P. 238), was an 
action for the price of wine. The point was whether a bill of 
parcels in which the name of the person ordering the goods was 
printed was a sufficient note in writing signed by the party to 
satisfy the Statute of Frauds. The Court held that a printed 
signature was sufficient. 

Handcock v. Baker, (1800, 2 B. and P. 260), was a curious 
case. The defendants were passing the plaintiff’s house when 


_ they heard a disturbance and a woman’s voice calling ‘‘Mur- 


der.’ They broke in and found the plaintiff making murder- 
ous attacks on his wife, and forcibly restrained him. As he 
would not be quiet, and threatened to repeat the offence, they 
took him into custody and eventually handed him over to a con- 
stable. He sued them, and they pleaded that the circum- 
stances justified them, and the Court thought so too. 

Morns v. Langdale, (1800, 2 B. and P. 284), is a case of 
slander. Langdale said, ‘‘Morris is a lame duck.” Morris 
was a stock jobber, and the expression meant that he did not 
fulfil his contracts. He got no satisfaction because, though 
Lord Eldon was convinced that stock jobbing could be a law- 
ful occupation, he had not pleaded clearly enough to show that 
he was engaged in the lawful, and not unlawful, variety of that 
avocation. 

Astley v. Weldon, (1801, 2 B. and P. 346), is a decision, 
of the now familiar type, that a penalty to secure performance 
of a contract, including small money payments, would only 
avail to the extent of the actual loss. Astley owned theatres in 
London, Liverpool, and Dublin. Fanny Weldon, the defend- 
ant, was engaged by him to act at his theatres for the princely 
salary of £1 11s. 6d. a week, and actual travelling expenses. 

Most of these decisions would be the same to-day, and, even 
where they would not be followed, the difference is due to 
changed ideas. Nevertheless, it cannot be said that Eldon’s 
term in the Common Pleas was marked by any decisive or out- 
standing cases. 7 

When his work in the Court of Chancery is considered, many 
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factors have to be taken into account. In contrast to his repu- 
tation as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, as Lord Chan- 
cellor he was notorious for delay. He was wont to go into all 
conceivable aspects of a case, even after the actual issue had 
been completely discussed. He overlaid his decisions with so 
many distinctions and refinements that the principle is often 
difficult to discover. Often, after delivering judgment, he re- 
considered the case, and litigants began to believe that the Lord 
Chancellor positively disliked coming to a decision. Sometimes 
the delay was so great that the object of bringing the suit was 
defeated. It is even said that once he lost the papers so that no 
decision was ever given. It was not all Eldon’s fault. The 
procedure had long been dilatory, and the volume of work was 
increasing. Moreover, he had many distracting duties. Sev- 
eral important peerage cases absorbed much of his time, and 
the Queen’s trial proved a scourge to litigants who were 
anxious to get their cases heard. The practice of rehearing 
cases already decided by the Master of the Rolls was another 
cause of delay, especially as the cases were reheard, and not 
merely re-argued as on appeals. But, when all allowances are 
made, Eldon was unforgivably slow. It was not without sound 
reason that the Barons forced John in Magna Charta to prom- 
ise not to delay right and justice. Redress not given until too 
late is illusory. During the second Chancellorship steps were 
taken to relieve the pressure of his duties. A Deputy-Speaker 
of the House of Lords was appointed, and a Vice-Chancellor 
was created by Statute to take over some of the cases. The 
latter expedient was less successful than it should have been. 
The first Vice-Chancellor, Plumer, was slower even than Eldon; 
and his successor, Leach, was so hasty that jesting lawyers 
suggested that he could occupy his spare time in relisting the 
cases he had determined in order to hear the other side. The 
word went round that Eldon was ‘‘oyer sans terminer,’’ and 
Leach ‘‘terminer sans oyer.’’ 

There can be no doubt that Eldon was reluctant to dispose 
of a case until no lingering fear tormented his mind that he 
might possibly be wrong. As he put it himself: “ʻI always 
thought it better to allow myself to doubt before I decided, 
than to expose myself to the misery of doubting whether I had 
decided rightly or wrongly.’’ He shut his eyes to the misery 
of uncertainty that litigants suffered, often for years, and the 
Court of Chancery sank in reputation until a threat to throw 2 
matter into Chancery sent cold shudders down one’s back. 
Yet, with all this, Eldon was usually right. Few of his de- 
cisions were ever appealed to the Lords, and still fewer weré 
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reversed. In the course of his long judicial career he reviewed 
practically the whole range of equity, and by the time he left 
office it had become a system of law. Cases were argued on 
authority and precedent, just as on the Common Law Courts. 
The work of previous Chancellors was completed and common 
law and equity henceforth co-existed as distinct systems ; the 
latter had, indeed, ceased to correct the rigours of the former. 
Within fifty years it was perceived that this co-existence had no 
longer a raison d’être, and the Judicature Act, 1873, recast 
Chancery, so that its matters are now subjects assigned to the 
Chancery Division, and all the Courts can give equitable reme- 
dies. The change has been a loss to the Bar, which has al- 
most forgotten that the common law built up the main prin- 
ciples of land tenure, and that conveyancing was once a part 
of the avocation of a common law practitioner, who in these 
modern days tends more and more to be less a learned lawyer 
than an advocate on issues of fact. 

To illustrate Lord Eldon’s work as a Chancery Judge, I have 
chosen cases which are leading cases retained in the last edi- 
tion of White and Tudor. By so doing my selection has been 
restricted to decisions of admitted importance and of present 
value. No selection can do justice to the whole range of his 
Judicial activities, but it will serve to illustrate his merits as a 
Judge. 

Ellison v. Ellison, (1802, 6 Ves. 656; 2 W. and T. 853), 
lays down the principle that equity will not interfere to force a 
man to carry out a promise to create a trust where he had made 
the promise voluntarily without valuable consideration. A man 
who is merely benevolent is allowed to repent himself of his 
benevolence. But if he has once created the trust, then equity 
will see that it is enforced, for the trust shall not fail though 
the trustee fails. 

Seton v. Slade, (1803, 7 Ves. 265 ; 2 W. and T. 4478), shows 
that equity will not regard time as of the essence of a contract 
as the common law did. If one party delays and the other does 
not take the proper steps, then he will not be allowed to repudi- 
ate the bargain merely by reason of delay. In the case in ques- 
tion parties had agreed to sell and buy land. The purchaser 
had intimated that he would hold the vendor to the time named, 
but when the abstract of title was delivered late he received and 
kept it without objection, and only repudiated later. The ven- 
dor was held entitled to specific performance, but, as ‘‘He who 
seeks equity must do equity,” he was ordered to compensate 
the purchaser for the delay. What right had the purchaser to 
keep and read the abstract if he intended to say that it was too 
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late, asked the Chancellor. He should have returned it at 
once unread. 

Howe v. Dartmouth, (1802, 7 Ves. 137 ; W. and T. 68), is 
so well known that it is constantly cited merely by. mentioning 
its name. The rule in Howe v. Dartmouth is that, if residue 
of personalty is bequeathed to persons in succession to one 
another, and is not invested in authorized securities, then, unless 
a clear intention to the contrary appears, that property must 
be sold and invested in authorized securities. In that way the 
tenant for life is secured the income, and the reversioner is as- 
sured of the capital. The rule cuts both ways. Some prop- 
erty yields a large present income, but the capital value is 
depreciating, as in the case of short leaseholds. The tenant for 
life in such a case is prevented from enjoying an income, part 
of which is really wasting capital. On the other hand, some 
property yields little or no income, but in time will result in a 
large access of capital such as reversionary interests. The rule 
secures in such a case that the tenant for life shall not lose the 
benefit intended for the profit of those who come after. The 
tule only applies to wills, and the testator can, of course, 
modify it to agree with his intentions. 

Aldrich v. Cooper, (1803, 8 Ves. 381; 1 W. and T. 35), 
is the leading case on ‘‘Marshalling of Assets.’’ It can best 
be explained by an illustration. One creditor may be secured 
by being entitled to payment out of two funds, while another 
is entitled, subject to the rights of the first creditor, to 
payment out of one only of those funds. It is obvious that the 
first creditor, by obtaining payment, as he is entitled to do out 
of the fund to which both may have recourse, may exhaust that 
fund wholly or in part, and to that extent diminish the re- 
sources of the second creditor. Equity will not intervene to 
prevent his doing so, but in certain conditions will mtervene to 
prevent injustice resulting by enabling the second creditor to 
have recourse to the other fund to the extent of his disappoint- 
ment. Equity will not allow one creditor to disappoint another. 
This case is an illustration of the same rule as was applied 1n 
Dering v. Winchelsea, to which I have already referred. 

Murray v. Lord Elibank, (1804, 10 Ves. 84; 1 W. and T. 
654), turned on the obsolete ‘‘wife’s equity to a settlement,’ 
but is retained as a leading case for its illustration of the maxim, 
“He who seeks equity must do equity.” The common law 
handed most of the wife’s rights over to her husband on marti- 
age, unless the lady’s friends had seen that a settlement had 
been executed. Equity could not interfere with the husband 
so long as he exercised his common law rights, but if, in order 
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to secure his wife’s property, he had to come to a Court of 
Equity, that Court would give him no redress unless he con- 
sented to make a proper settlement on his wife and children. 
The wife could waive this equity, and then the children got 
nothing. In the actual case a decree had been made, but the 
wife died before the settlement had been executed. Lord Eldon 
ruled that it did not matter. The children could be defeated by 
waiver, but death was not a waiver. The decree had been made 
before the death, and must be carried into effect. 

Brice v. Stokes, (1805, 11 Ves. 319; 2 W. and T. 631), is 
a warning to trustees. A trustee signed a receipt with his co- 
trustee. He handled none of the money, but he let his co- 
trustee do with it what he liked. The money was lost and the 
innocent trustee was made to pay. Not because he signed the 
receipt, for, unlike an executor, a trustee can always show that 
he never received the money, but because by his subsequent 
action he permitted a breach of trust. 

Huguenin v. Basley, (1807, 14 Ves. 273; 1 W. and T. 259), 
is the weapon used to force to disgorge their ill-gotten gains 
against those who worm themselves into the confidence of 
wealthy people who by age, illness, or inexperience are peculiar- 
ly liable to be imposed upon. In this case Lord Eldon set aside 
a settlement made by a confiding widow upon a clergyman and 
his family as a result of his pretended interest in her welfare and 
areal one in his own. The facts are not material. He pointed 
out that the question was, not whether she knew what she was 
doing, but whether she was not being mfluenced against her 
interests by persons pretending to look after her. It was the 
abuse of confidence that justified the decree. The decision 
has often been acted upon and persons in a confidential position 
cannot be too careful to see that any benefit conferred upon them 
is given after proper independent advice given to the donor. 

Mackrath v. Symmonds, (1808, 15 Ves. 329; 2 W. and T. 
946), turns on a vendor’s lien for unpaid purchase money. This 
lien is equitable and arises independently of contract. It is 
good against all but subsequent purchasers for value without 
notice on the principle, Qui prior est tempore potior est jure. 

Agar v. Fairfax, (1811, 17 Ves. 533; 1 W. and T. 192), 
lays down the principle upon which a Court of Equity would 
grant partition as between co-owners. It was not that there 
was no right to partition at common law, but the procedure for 
enforcing partition at law was so difficult. There is some 
ground for believing that the Court of Chancery always had 
concurrent jurisdiction. In 1833 the right to enforce partition 
was given altogether to the Court of Chancery and under the 
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Judicature Act, 1873, such actions are now assigned to the 
Chancery Division. 

Ex-p. Pye, (1811, 18 Ves. 140; 2 W. and T. 369), illus- 
trates the doctrine of ademption. There is a presumption 
against double portions, and, consequently, if a parent makes 
a will giving a legacy to a child and afterwards gives that 
child a portion to establish him, as for instance a marriage 
portion, then the portion is taken to be given on account of 
the legacy unless a contrary intention is clearly shown. The 
rule applies to all legacies and gifts by anyone in loco parentis. 
It does not apply in other cases, so that if the legatee is not a 
child or in loco fila both the portion and the legacy are due un- 
less a contrary intention is clearly shown. 

Ex-p. Wanng, (1811, 19 Ves. 345; 2 W. and T. 560), isa 
case where Eldon cut a Gordian knot. A creditor is not as a 
rule entitled to a surety’s securities given to him by the prin- 
cipal debtor. Where A and B are both parties to a bill of 
exchange, each is liable to the holder (C). But as between 
A and B, A may be the person ultimately solely liable, so that 
B is a quasi surety for A. Suppose A gives B securities to 
secure payment by A and both A and B go bankrupt before the 
securities are realized. Their rights, of course, pass to ther 
respective trustees in bankruptcy. A was entitled, on paying 
C in full, to obtain his securities back again. B, on the other 
hand, if he paid C, was entitled to realize them. Now C can 
prove, as an unsecured creditor, in both bankruptcies. Neither 
trustee can pay in full and insist on the equities, and, on the 
other hand, until the estates are wound up it is impossible to 
know how much each estate does pay to C. There is an ad- 
ministrative deadlock. In these circumstances Lord Eldon 
decided that the fair thing to do. was to apply the securities 
towards paying C, and any balance left owing could be proved 
for. In this way C, though unsecured, obtains the benefit of 
securities which were never meant for him. The result is noi 
ideal justice, but the rule has worked ever since and so may 
be justified as a common-sense solution of a legal impasse. 

These cases show that Lord Eldon was actuated by a sincere 
desire to apply the principle of equity in a judicial manner and 
that he succeeded in that desire. He was not an innovator. 
No new doctrine of equity was devised by him. The import- 
ance of his work is that he revised equity and completed the 
work of reducing it to a coherent system of law, the rules of 
which are capable of development to meet altered circumstances 
but which cannot be added to without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. The growth of equity had ended. The plant had 
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reached maturity. The time was at hand when the judge who 
had built up that system should leave the admmistration of 
equity to others and confine himself to the work of appeal, and 
in due course common law and equity were fused to become 
the single, if complicated, body of judicial law which is admin- 
istered by His Majesty’s Courts. 

Lord Eldon earned the respect of his contemporaries in the law. 
In December, 1833, in an action for false imprisonment against 
the Lord Chancellor, Eldon was subpoenaed to give evidence. 
On his entering the Court the Bar rose and remained standing 
while he gave his evidence and until he had left the Court, not 
before the Solicitor-General had expressed in the name of his 
brethren the satisfaction they felt at seeing him once more 
among them. When he died Greville noted in his Memoirs :— 

Lord Eldon died last week full of years and wealth... . 
Like his more brilliant brother, Lord Stowell, he was the 
artificer of his own fortune and few men ever ran a course of 
more unchequered prosperity. As a politician, he appears 
to have been consistent throughout and to have offered a de- 
termined and uniform opposition to every measure of a Liberal 
description. 

Then, after adverse criticism of his political principles, 
Greville continued : — 

He was a very cheerful, good-natured old man, loving to 
talk and telling anecdotes with considerable humour and 
int. I remember very often during the many tedious 
ours the Prince Regent kept the Lords of the Council wait- 
ing at Carlton House that the Chancellor used to beguile the 
time with amusing stories of his early professional life, and 
anecdotes of celebrated lawyers, which he told extremely well. 
He lived long enough to see the overthrow of the system of 
which he had been one of the most strenuous supporters; the 
triumph of all the poe which he dreaded and abhorred ; 
and the elevation of all the men to whom, through life, he had 
been most adverse, both personally and politically. He little 
expected in 1820, when he was presiding at Queen Caroline’s 
trial, that he should live to see her Attorney-General on the 
Woolsack, and her Solicitor-General Chief Justice of England. 

Such was Eldon: one of a diligent, subtle mind, impatient 
of innovation, rigidly adhering to old practices and ways. Had 
it not been that the times needed a single-minded, obstinate, 
accurate, and plodding lawyer, who would devote his whole life 
and energies to the maintenance of existing institutions, it is 
probable that he would never have attained so high a dignity. Sur- 
passed as an advocate and as an orator by others, it is whispered 
that he was inferior as a lawyer to Grant, his Master of the Rolls, 
who was his fellow-worker in the great task upon which his fame 
rests. He failed, as so many have failed, to realize that he had 
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completed his work, and that the people longed to be relieved 
from his obstinacy and procrastination. Once he had given 
place to men more in accord with the spirit of the times, he 
gained prestige though not popularity, and, when he died, men 
remembered him with affection as a sturdy old man who had the 
courage of his opinions and maintained them with unabated 
vigour all the days of his life. | 

He anticipated, if I may be allowed the expression, many of 
the qualities of Lord Halsbury; and enjoyed even a longer 
period for their exhibition. 

I like to recall that even a venerable and learned Scotchman 
had his weaknesses. He would linger with satisfaction over a 
bottle of port, perhaps, over a second ; and, when his country 
house was burned down, and the maid servants scurried down 
ladders in their shifts, two independent observers noted that 
the old Lord Chancellor witnessed the descent with relish. 


BIRKENHEAD. 


RETRIBUTION 
A Tale of Modern China 


There was something more than a flutter in the Mission dove- 
cot that beautiful summer evening. To be quite frank, a moral 
bomb-shell of the latest post-war type had suddenly exploded. 
It threatened, metaphorically speaking, to blow sky-high that 
mixed community of saints and sinners. 

To say that the Rev. James McAndrew was aghast, hope- 
lessly nonplussed, is to put the matter very mildly. Forty long 
years of missionary work in China ought indeed to have inured 
his all-too-trustful soul to most of the ills of life, even of mission- 
ary life, but they had not done so. To be suddenly confronted 
with the fact that one of his own pet lambs had wandered from 
the fold, gone astray, was to this simple-minded, saintly old man 
an overwhelming catastrophe. That he and his cherished flock 
should have been brought brutally face to face with such essen- 
tially material matters bowed him to the dust. Like Job he 
could only repeat : — 


He hath stripped me of my glory, and taken the crown from 


my head. 
He hath broken me down on every side and I am gone... 


But if hard words break no bones neither do soft ones mend 
moral lapses. In these days more drastic methods are required, 
and, as will shortly appear, they were forthcoming and applied, 
but not by the hand of this distracted old missionary. 

Then, too, the fact that this dreadful scandal, for such when 
noised abroad it must become among a community which lived 
an old-fashioned patriarchal life, a life into which every ray of 
sunlight was allowed to penetrate freely, had first been brought 
to light in the Mission chapel, seemed all the more to mark the 
personal displeasure of the Almighty, for, strange as it may seem 
in these materialistic days, such was the reasoning of this good 
old man. 

As has just been said, it was during the holding of the evening 
service that the explosion took place ; when, according to cus- 
tom, the hearty but discordant childish voices were uplifted in 
daily imprecation of their own kith and kin. Were they not 
condemning with bell, book, and candle the ‘‘heathen in his 
blindness who bows down to wood and stone’’? And, in the 
light of the narrow Gospel which they were taught, was not 
every one a “‘heathen’’ unless baptized into the particular brand 
of religion their Mission upheld ? 
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During the singing of the evening hymn Lu-Li, one of the 
older girls, had suddenly fainted. Though nearly sixteen, 
Lu-Li was in many ways still a child. Physically, she was a 
grown woman. Tall and graceful as one of the swaying bam- 
boos which surrounded her own village home, the child was beau- 
tiful far beyond the ordinary. Hair, black and glossy as a 
raven’s wing, crowned the shapely head, and a plait as thick as 
the girl’s wrist fell almost to her knees. Her coal black eyes 
in their narrow setting might well have been likened to deep 
wells, on the surface calm but unfathomable. Lu-Li’s cheeks 
carried the bloom of a sun-ripened peach. The semi-European 
costume the children wore became the girl well, and not even 
the long outer robe could conceal the sinuous curves of a figure 
Diana herself might have envied. 

It was when Mrs. McAndrew—the ‘‘Good Mother,” as the 
children always spoke of her—was tending ‘Lu-Li that the true 
cause of the fainting fit was discovered. Also, a direct proof 
of the devil’s ministration as the ‘‘Good Mother’’ firmly be- 
lieved, a photograph in Lu-Li’s pocket. 

Now, the girl was already affianced in Chinese fashion to a 
well-to-do young fellow, the son of one of the neighbouring vil- 
lage headmen. Chou-Ling, for such was his name, was em- 
ployed, the times being so lawless, as watchman and guardian of 
the Mission premises. 

Chou, familiarly known at the Mission as ‘‘Joe,’’ was a fine 
example of the peasant type. Broad and strong, sturdy and 
honest, unimaginative and slow as one of the water buffaloes 
with which he ploughed his paternal rice patch, ‘‘Joe’’ was, as 
Chinese of his type go, a most eligible husband. 

When Lu-Li recovered, as she soon did, the girl’s behaviour 
added a further burden to the “‘Good Mother’s’’ already over 
whelming load. Upon being interrogated, Lu-Li treated the 
whole affair as of little account. Was she not affianced m 
proper fashion, she protested. It was for her man to make 
trouble, not the ‘‘Good Mother.’ ‘What had her behaviour 
to do with the Mission? The photograph the girl entirely dis- 
owned. She had found it on the floor of one of the class rooms, 
so she affirmed. Yes, she did put it in her pocket, forgetting 
about it. How could she know any foreigners? The ‘‘Good 
Mother’’ was well aware Lu-Li never left the precincts. Of 
any realization of the moral delinquency the young convert 
showed no sign whatever, in spite of all the perfervid interest and 
instruction which had been so freely lavished upon her. In re- 
ply to questions considered appropriate by the flustered Mother, 
which were, be it said, such as might have been addressed to 
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a Salvation Army outcast recently snatched from the burning, 
Lu-Li merely smiled. She simply did not understand. Re- 
leased from the interview the girl was sent in dire disgrace to 
her own dormitory while the ‘‘Good Mother’’ proceeded to 
study the incriminating photograph. 

The latter showed a young, smart-looking foreigner, to all 
appearance an ex-soldier. Across the bottom of the photograph 
was written in neat German handwriting ‘“‘From Herbert 
Pfeiffer.” To the ‘‘Good Mother” the photograph furnished 
no clue whatever. 

Herbert Pfeiffer, if such was the real name of the owner of 
the photograph, was a good-looking man of six or seven and 
twenty, well set up, but of a marked and very unpleasantly 
Prussian type. A bad face, handsome as it was, and not im- 
proved by an ugly scar across the right cheek, evidently a 
record of student quarrelling days. Resolving, as for forty long 
years of her blameless life she had always done, to confide in her 
better half, the ‘‘Good Mother’’ sought him in a little summer- 
house in the garden. 

The Mission settlement at Nantao was situated upon a gentle 
hill-side overlooking the beautiful Nantao lake, a broad expanse 
of clear water eventually connected with the great Yangtze river. 
The buildings were semi-Chinese in character: single-storied, 
commodious houses with the usual curving roofs and upturned 
eaves familiar to the country. The whole hill-slope, where it 
had not been cleared, was covered with a thick growth of native 
bamboo. The garden ran down to the shores of the lake. A 
few hundred yards above the water one of the picturesque and 
gaily-coloured nine-storied pagodas surmounted a small emin- 
ence. Almost at the foot of the pagoda stood the summer- 
house. It was a single room sparsely furnished with a rough 
wood table and three or four basket work chairs, but on sum- 
mer evenings, with the cool breeze gently sweeping up from 
across the lake, a very haven of peace. 

On being shown the “‘proof of the devil’s ministration’’ by 
the “‘Good Mother” the Rev. missionary recognized the 
original at once. Herbert Pfeiffer was employed as one of the 
engineers at an American flood reclamation camp on the far 
side of the lake. While the old couple were doing their best to 
comfort one another, almost within a stone’s throw a meeting 
of a very different kind was in progress. 

No sooner had Lu-Li been dismissed in disgrace to her dor- 
mitory than she stealthily quitted the Mission buildings and 
made her way past the summer-house to the shore of the lake. 
Tt was the day and the hour when the girl was accustomed to 
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meet her lover. Entirely concealed by the bamboo wood which 
stretched to the water’s edge stood a half ruined old pier, built 
of blocks of heavy stone. Seated close together upon one of 
the blocks were two figures. The man’s arm was round the 
girl, a glossy raven-black head rested upon his shoulder. No 
greater contrast could be imagined than these two heads so 
close together. The one, crowned in its most sombre hue with 
woman’s greatest glory. The other, so fair, yellow as ripen- 
ing corn. 

As ‘Lu-Li turned her face to look up into the man’s he caught 
her fiercely to him, covering her unprotesting lips with passion- 
ate kisses. 

‘‘Thou art late, dearest,” he said, ‘‘What has kept thee?” 
The man spoke perfect English. 

‘‘There has been trouble : much trouble,’’ the girl answered, 
nestling still closer. She, too, spoke in good though some- 
what halting English. ‘‘I fell sick at the hymn-singing this 
afternoon, and when I woke up they had taken me to the 
Mother’s own room. She has found out’’—Lu-Li hesitated— 
“our... our... secret. What am I to do? They are 
angry, very angry,’’ she continued, ‘‘and will punish me.” 
The girl looked up in fullest confidence of sympathy im her 
trouble ; her sweet, childish face aglow with the love she could 
not express in a strange tongue. 

‘‘Gott in Himmel ! what do you mean ?’’ the man burst out. 
He sat up quickly, roughly pushing the girl from him. ‘‘How 
could they know who it... .’’ He checked himself suddenly, 
then continued lamely, “‘I mean, how could they know ?”’ 

Dreadfully upset at being repulsed in such a manner, Lu-Li 
shrank away from the angry man. Hesitating, she continued: 
‘The ‘Good Mother’ saw your picture.’ The girl was 
really frightened now. “ʻI said I found it, but she did not be- 
lieve me.” The girl’s voice became choked. ‘‘The ‘Good 
Mother’ talked of your God, and a devil, and sin. I was afraid. 
They are speaking together now in the summer-house. I...” 
But once more the man interrupted. This time he made no 
pretence at concealing his anger. Springing to his feet, he 
confronted the girl who shrank back, cowering against the stone 
block. 

‘Teufel! ! Have you betrayed me?’’ he snarled. The 
pale blue eyes flashed. ‘“Listen to me, Lu-Li,’’ he went on 
in hard rasping tones the girl had never before heard: “‘If you 
have told... .’’ he stopped speaking abruptly. . . . Some- 
thing in the girl’s face caused him to half turn. . . . As he 
did so he was violently seized from behind. With Pfeiffer 
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to think was to act. Shaking himself free, and still 
holding the girl by one hand, the man drew a pistol and fired 
point blank at the nearest assailant. The latter dropped. Two 
other Chinamen, armed with long iron shod bamboos, came at 
him. With the girl behind him, still pointing the pistol at his 
assailants, the engineer backed slowly into the surrounding 
bamboos. He meant to fight it out at all costs. Nor did he 
intend to loose Lu-Li. Suddenly a shout was heard, then the 
sound of someone descending the slope. The two Chinamen 
hesitated. They stopped, listening, then, hastily pick- 
ing up their fallen comrade, made for the lake shore. 
When, breathless and confused, the old missionary arrived at 
the spot to which the shot had attracted him all was as usual. 
In the gathermg darkness, the excited old man could see no 
signs of any encounter. Little did he dream how he and his 
were irretrievably involved. 

After Herbert Pfeiffer found he was not pursued, his anger 
subsided as rapidly as it had risen. A man of quick impulse, 
his moods followed one another like winter squalls on the neigh- 
bouring lake. Halting in the narrow track, Pfeiffer took hold 
of the girl, a hand on each shoulder. 

‘‘Now Lu-Li, you must come with me,” he said in his firm, 
decided voice. ‘“‘Those men will have recognized you. You 
are no longer safe at the Mission. Besides, you said they would 
punish you.” Lu-Li flinched. The man laughed, a cruel 
laugh. “Your own people won’t stick at punishment, you know 
that. We must cross the lake to our camp. My hut is close 
by. There you will be safe.’’ 

But the girl hesitated. That Chou-Ling, her betrothed whom 
she had betrayed, was one of the assailants ‘Lu-Li had seen. 
The girl was terrified at the thought. No one realized better 
than she the revenge that would be exacted both from her 
lover and herself. No ordinary one. Something m which Chin- 
ese ingenuity and devilish cruelty would have full play. Sheer 
terror made her quite unable to decide what to do. 

For some minutes the ex-soldier did his best to persuade the 
girl, but neither entreaties nor threats prevailed. Darkness fell. 
Angry at the girl’s opposition, Pfeiffer’s temper rose. All in a 
moment he made up his mind he must carry off the girl. Seizing 
Lu-Li in his arms, he dragged her from the edge of the grove 
down to the shore, then lifted her bodily into a waiting boat. 
Two Chinamen stolidly pushed off, and, having hoisted sail, the 
boat was soon under way. 

For long that evening the old missionary and the ‘‘Good 
Mother’’ pondered over the incident of the shot. There seemed 
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to be no clue. Not until midnight when Lu-Li’s prolonged ab- 
sence could no longer be accounted for did it occur to either to 
connect it with the shot by the lake. 

Summoning to their council the watchman, ‘‘Joe,’’ they 
interrogated him. ‘‘Joe’’ was always the intermediary where 
Chinese matters were concerned. Could he throw any light on 
the absence of his betrothed or on the shot by the lake, he was 
asked. ‘‘Joe’’ could not. Questioned again whether Lu-Li 
had gone home, he could not say. Of course, he could find 
out. The village to which both ‘‘Joe’’ and Lu-Li belonged was 
situated on the other side of the lake. Should he go home and 
see, he asked. Might he be absent for a few days? Sadly he 
was bidden to go. 

When ‘‘Joe’’ left the Mission precincts very early the follow- 
ing morning his plans were already formed. There was, of 
course, no need to seek for Lu-Li. He knew where she must 
have gone, and at the thought a fiendish expression flitted across 
‘*Joe’s’’ usually imperturbable face. He was seeking only re- 
venge—what any man would seek who had suffered so hideous 
a wrong. Revenge! the thought of which, if it could be 
exacted according to Chinese standards, almost seemed to quiet 
‘*Joe’s’’ outraged soul. He, ‘“‘Joe,’’ had ‘lost face’’ to an 
unthinkable extent. To 'Lu-Li ‘‘Joe’’ hardly gave any con- 
sideration. Her fate was already sealed by the immutable canons 
of Chinese family life ; canons as unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians; canons which had for centuries past 
guided, and would continue to guide, the conduct of millions of 
well regulated families in this strange land of anomaly. 

‘*Joe’’ shouldered his small bundle, and, grasping the iron- 
shod bamboo which served both for support and defence, made 
for the ferry. 

By the time Pfeiffer’s boat reached the far side of the lake 
Lu-Li had given in, and, Chinese-like, had accepted her fate. 
That her feelings towards her lover were not quite as hitherto 
she realized vaguely. But the girl was, after all, only a child, 
and, childlike, was guided in most of her actions by what she at 
the moment desired. 

The camp at the flood reclamation works was situated on the 
bank of a broad, winding creek which ran out of the lake. Being 
like most of the waterways steadily neglected and improperly 
banked, the creek was annually responsible for a large loss of 
life. For the use of the foreign staff of engineers huts of army 
pattern had been erected. These, with tool and equipment sheds, 
stood above the creek on higher ground half a mile inland from 
the shore of the lake. Between the site of the camp and the lake 
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shore a vast reed bed stretched for miles, covering the surround- 
ing country. Buried in the tall reeds, at times sixteen to twenty 
feet in height, were a number of small villages inhabited chiefly 
by fisherfolk and smugglers. The villages were connected with 
each other by narrow and tortuous waterways, well known to the 
inhabitants but to any stranger a maze of apparently aimless 
channels. 

On the verandah of Pfeiffer’s hut Lu-Li sat one peaceful after- 
noon, gazing listlessly over the somewhat mournful prospect so 
familiar to her. Though the girl had said nothing about it to 
her lover, her own village lay buried in the now gently waving 
reed beds not a couple of miles away. Why had she not spoken ? 
Chinese are very secretive ; besides, what was the use? Lu-Li 
knew from the usual underground post that serious trouble was 
brewing. She was also well aware that ‘‘Joe,’’ her betrothed, 
and the White ‘Lily Society to which he belonged were bent on 
revenge against the foreigner. But, again, what good would 
come of telling her lover? He would be sure to do something 
rash ; and one side of the girl, the Chinese side, still predom- 
inated in their relationship. 

Lu-Li’s days were not unhappy, in spite of the fears which 
never left her mind. Pfeiffer was usually absent at work all day, 
but returned each evening to spend it with the girl. Now that 
he had obtained possession of her his passionate nature made 
him a willing but exacting lover. 

Though it was autumn, the two sat in the verandah late that 
peaceful evening. As Pfeiffer joined the girl from the day’s 
work, the sun, a ball of crimson fire against a gorgeous back- 
ground of orange and flame, sank behind the line of low hills 
across the lake. Autumn though it was, a blazing sun had all 
day been beating down, as indeed it had for weeks past upon the 
parched country-side. 

The late summer rains had failed totally. The very idea of 
floods seemed ludicrous ; still, the reclamation work had gone 
steadily on in spite of rumours of trouble. 

As a mere matter of precaution, the engineers had considered 
it advisable to protect their camp with a barbed wire entangle- 
ment. This now surrounded the huts on three sides and would 
prevent any sudden attack. The creek itself was thought to 
be sufficient safeguard on the fourth side. To add the final 
touch to his handiwork—for Pfeiffer himself was the originator 
of the idea—alarm bells suspended on trip wires had been con- 
nected up, a reminiscence of the German front line in France. 

As stars began to appear, the eternal peace of evening-tide 
seemed to enfold the camp. Lu-Li lay in a long cane chair, 
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her lover’s arm round her. Even Pfeiffer felt the softening 
influence of the hour. For the hundredth time he was talking of 
their future plans. The home he meant to make for the girl in 
his own land. The safety which would be theirs once away 
from present surroundings. . . But hark ! what was that? The 
distant tinkle of a bell! Herbert Pfeiffer looked up, listening 
keenly. The man’s whole body seemed to stiffen. He sprang 
to his feet. Lu-Li alarmed, but quite unconscious of what was 
impending, swung her feet to the floor of the verandah. Against 
the light of the lamp in the sitting-room behind them her lover's 
figure was clearly outlined. Pfeiffer stood like some Greek 
statue, unconsciously poised, one hand to his ear listening in- 
tently. There was no doubt. It was the sound of bells. Not 
one, but many, rising and falling, and the sound seemed to come 
from all round the camp. 

‘“‘Those are the alarm bells, Lu-Li.’’ Pfeiffer’s voice came 
hard and clear-cut. The voice of a soldier on the point of 
desperate action. ‘“‘It is your people trying to break in.” 

The words forced home even to Lu-Li’s slow-moving brain 
the peril which suddenly confronted them. Half-dazed, she 
heard her lover still speaking. 

‘‘Our only chance is the boats,’’ he rasped out. ‘‘But first 
the alarm, some of them may be sleeping.” 

Pfeiffer sprang to a big native gong which hung in a corner 
of the verandah. Immediately the deep, rolling boom re-echoed 
h into the night, momentarily drowning the sound of the 

ells. 

Almost at the first sound of the gong came the phut ! phut! 
of bullets. A crash of falling glass from the house windows 
followed. Seizing the girl by the hand, Pfeiffer hurried from 
the verandah into the darkness. Together the pair stumbled 
down the slope, making for the little pier where the boats were 
kept. Already some of the other engineers were hastily getting 
them ready. 

In less than ten minutes five small boats pushed off into the 
darkness. They were the shallops used by the local fishermen 
propelled by poling. Frail craft, but suitable for these narrow 
channels. 

For half an hour the boats were poled as rapidly as possible 
down stream, then where a small fish weir marked a narrow 
opening in the reeds the party turned off. The most direct way 
to the lake lay through this side channel. 

In the few hurried moments before starting it had been ar- 
ranged that the boats should, if possible, keep together. Also 
that the only chance of saving the lives of any of the party was 
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to reach the lake. On the land side of the camp the country 
would surely be up. In daylight their chance of escape would 
be nil. Could they gain the lake even in daylight they might 
outdistance their pursuers. 

Following one another like ghosts in the darkness, the five 
boats entered the narrow channel. For the time being they were 
completely concealed. The sound of shots still came faintly to 
the ear. Lu-Li began to feel less alarmed. Cowering at the 
bottom of Pfeiffer’s boat, she now sat up. Trying to pierce the 
darkness and to ascertain where they were, she got on her feet. 

““Are we safe?’’ the girl hazarded towards where a dim 
figure in the stern poled with feverish haste.. Out of the dark- 
ness came a hard, bitter laugh. Pfeiffer paused a moment, 
pole in hand, as the boat kept weigh on. Both Lu-Li and he 
could hear the swish swish of the giant reeds against the shal- 
lop’s sides. It was as if they were clutching at her to prevent 
their escape, so Lu-Li thought to herself. 

‘“‘Once out of this hellish reed bed and we may be safe, little 
girl.” The man laughed bitterly as he answered, but there 
was nothing faint-hearted about the words. Pfeiffer was up 
against it, he knew well. It was his business to put up a fight 
whatever the odds. And fight he would to the last drop of his 
blood. There must have been some good in that iron Prussian 
discipline which had made the man what he was ! 

As the minutes passed the difficulties increased. When the 
boats first entered the narrow channel myriads of stars twinkled 
overhead in the only strip of sky that could be seen between the 
reeds. Now these seemed to be growing less clear, as if 
dimmed by a film drifting in above the reed tops from the lake. 
Too much engrossed with their efforts to escape to notice any- 
thing, no one at first marked the change. Later, a faint crack- 
ling sound could be heard, still at some distance. With the 
sound, and driven into the faces of those in the boats, came the 
unmistakable smell of something burning. Even then for some 
brief moments the boats pressed ahead. No one seemed to 
sense the peril which surrounded them. Then suddenly from 
the leading boats came the appalling cry: ‘‘Fire! Fire !’’ 

Back from boat to boat the awful warning echoed. 

Men stood for a moment spell-bound. Then came the awaken- 
ing ! Hell let loose. Madly, wildly, the entrapped foreigners re- 
newed their efforts ; blindly, half-choked, they thrust despair- 
ingly into the oozy mud to pole clear of the imprisoning walls. 
Some fell, boats collided in the dark, men rose, bruised, 
cursing horribly in impotent wrath, only to become each moment 
more demoralized. They recognized now the fearful death- 
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trap into which they had been lured. To escape individually 
was each man’s only idea : the predominating thought. 

Yet one kept his head, rose above the common level of des- 
pair. As Pfeiffer continued with all his might to drive their 
boat forward he ran over in his mind the possibility of any 
escape. His was the leading boat. Already they had been 
poling for nearly an hour and must surely be approaching the 
lake end of the channel. 

Peering ahead through the thick pall of encircling smoke 
Pfeiffer thought he could just distinguish an opening. His 
heart leapt with reviving hope. Another thrust or so and they 
would gainthelake. Then the boat ran full tilt into some sub- 
merged obstruction. Though thrown down by the shock of the 
collision the man did not even then despair. Bruised and somewhat 
stunned he got to his feet. He felt ahead and over either side 
. . . the channel was completely blocked. Pfeiffer recognized 
the fact with a terrible oath. At length he realized the truth. 
The obstruction was no accident. The channel had been pur- 
posely blocked, was probably now blocked in their rear. 
Meanwhile the whole vast reed bed was on fire. Such was 
‘‘Joe’s’’ revenge. 

Throwing away his pole, Pfeiffer flung himself down beside 
the girl at the bottom of the boat. He clasped her fiercely in 
his strong arms, straining her to him, kissing her passionately 
again and again. Gladly would the man have sacrificed his 
own life to save the child he had ruined. Pfeiffer knew his time 
had come. But to die like a trapped wolf—God’s curse on 
those who had planned the revenge. To die together clasped 
in one another’s arms! ‘Was that sufficient compensation for 
Lu-Li’s love? Who can say what thoughts filled the girl's 
brain? The hot acrid smoke almost choked the two, filled 
lungs and throat. Only too well had ‘‘Joe’’ and the White 
Lily gang done their work. ‘‘Joe’s’’ ‘‘face’’ was saved for all 
time. The canons of Chinese family life—when betrayed—had 
been suitably revenged. 

Next day as dawn broke upon the placid waters of the lake 
the reed beds still smoked. Heavy, black clouds hung 
low like a funeral pall. Such, indeed, they were, for of the luck- 
less foreigners who fought to escape the fire the previous night 
none remained alive. | : 

Of the boats, one, charred and burnt to water level, had 
somehow drifted out into the lake. At the bottom of it lay two 
bodies, a woman’s and a man’s. They were still locked in each 


other’s arms. 
C. D. BRUCE. 


MAN AND BOY 

Some of the pleasantest stories in the world begin with the 
words ‘‘I was born.” They appeal to us by their frank 
humanity. “ʻI could inform the dullest author,’’ said Coleridge, 
“how he might write an interesting book. Let him relate the 
events of his own life with honesty, not disguising the feelings 
that accompanied them. I never yet read even a Methodist’s 
experience in The Gospel Magazine without receiving instruc- 
tion and amusement.’’ Men are more interesting than the books 
they write, and when they talk of the person they know best, 
then, if ever, they should be worth listening to. When Scott 
tells us about Green-breeks and the ‘‘kittle nine steps” he has 
his will with us more easily than when his creatures hold the 
stage. For, after all, he knew Walter Scott better than he knew 
them, and he is better company than even Dandie Dinmont, 
which is praise enough for any human being. 

Some writers have lived very largely among the memories of 
their youth, and they have their reward in the purity of their 
style. For a man does best when the matter in hand has been 
so long familiar that it has become part of him, and not when it 
is something ‘‘got up’’ for the occasion, a thing of notebooks and 
card-catalogues. There is another advantage. The stuff of 
autobiography comes to the author mellowed by the magic of 
time and steeped in the tenderness which belongs to far-off 
things. It is this distance which frees autobiography from any 
irritating egotism. After forty years, as Lamb says, a man may 
surely be allowed to love himself. It is all far away and long 
ago. So it comes about that, though Ruskin may weary us by 
his petulance, yet, when he looks away from the confused world 
of politics and industry around him back to Herne Hill, our only 
fear is lest he should make an end. Praeterita will outlive Fors, 
because it has more beauty and truth, 

The records of boyhoods are fresh, partly because they are 
full of first experiences. It may be a small boy called Charles 
Lamb in the pit at Old Drury at his first play. ‘“The orches- 
tra lights at length arose, those ‘fair Auroras’. Once the bell 
sounded. It was to ring out yet once again—and, incapable of 
the anticipation, I reposed my shut eyes in a sort of resignation 
upon the maternal lap. It rang the second time. The cur- 
tain drew up, I was not past six years old, and the play was 
Artaxerxes. ..... It was all enchantment and a dream. No 
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such pleasure has since visited me but in dreams.’’ Or it may 
be another boy of six, almost a hundred years later, standing by 
a South American river and seeing for the first time 
‘‘three immensely tall white and rose coloured birds, wading 
solemnly in a row a yard or so apart from one another some 
twenty yards out from the bank. I was amazed and en- 
chanted at the sight, and my delight was intensified when the 
leading bird stood still, and, raising his head and long neck aloft, 
opened and shook his wings. For the wings when open were of a 
glorious crimson colour, and the bird was to me the most angel- 
like creature on earth. .... It was not for several years that 
I had an opportunity of seeing the bird again ; later, I have seen 
it scores and hundreds of times . . . . but the delight in these 
spectacles has never equalled in degree that which I experienced 
on this occasion when I was six years old.” The second boy 
was Hudson. 

The traffics and discoveries of boys among books make some 
of the pleasantest pages in autobiography. There is Cowley 
at the age of twelve lighting upon Spenser among the books 
of devotion in his mother’s room, and Scott at thirteen for- 
getting even dinner as he read Percy’s Reliques under the plane 
tree. Borrow’s first meeting with Robinson Crusoe is one of 
the most exciting of these adventures. He opened the thick 
dingy volume at a picture, then at another : this time it was the 
shipwreck ; the third picture made him Defoe’s bondslave for 
life. ‘“There was a human figure upon the beach, wild and w- 
couth, clad in the skins of animals, with a huge cap on his head, 
a hatchet at his girdle, and in his hand a gun; his feet and legs 
were bare; he stood in an attitude of horror and surprise; his 
body was bent far back, and his eyes, which seemed starting 
out of his head, were fixed upon a mark on the sand, a large 
distinct mark: a human footprint!’’ And, of course, there 
is Stevenson finding out under the spell of Rob Roy that St 
Walter Scott is the best of novelists. 

Rarest of all, perhaps, is the story of how Cobbett encoun- 
tered Swift. He was eleven, and on his way to the King’s Gar- 
dens at Kew. ‘‘Twopennyworth of small beer, which I had 
on the road, and one halfpenny that I had lost somehow of 
other, left threepence in my pocket. With this for my whole 
fortune, I was trudging through Richmond, in my blue smock- 
frock and my red garters tied under my knees when, staring 
about me, my eye fell upon a little book in a bookseller’s win- 
dow, on the outside of which was written: ‘Tale of a Tub, price 
3d.’ The title was so odd that my curiosity was excited. I 
had the threepence, but then I could have no supper. In ! 
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went and got the little book, which I was so impatient to read 
that I got over into a field at the upper corner of Kew Gardens, 
where there stood a haystack. On the shady side of this, I 
sat down to read. The book was so different from anything 
that I had ever read before, it was something so new to my 
mind that, though I could not at all understand some of it, it 
delighted me beyond description ; and it produced what I have 
always considered a sort of birth of intellect. I read on till it 
was dark without any thought about supper or bed. When I 
could see no longer, I put my little book in my pocket, and 
tumbled down by the side of the stack, where I slept till the 
birds in Kew Gardens awaked me in the morning.’ The book 
travelled with Cobbett for about ten years, and was finally 
lost overboard in the Bay of Fundy. Threepence has seldom 
been better spent. 

This sort of intimate writing is a thing of the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years. It begins with Rousseau. Some earlier 
writers give glimpses of their boyhoods, and make us wish for 
more. Hugh Latimer, if he had not had other matters to attend 
to, might have told us about his early years in the right way. 
His sermons are good reading, but who would not be pleased if 
he had said more about himself and his yeoman father? ‘‘I can 
remember that I buckled his harness when he went unto Black- 
heath field. He kept me to school, or else I had not been able 
to have preached before the King’s Majesty now.” Why does 
he not go on? The mystics defraud us in another way. 
Vaughan says he longs to travel back to 

.... those early days, when I 
Shined in my angel-infancy; 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race.... 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

This is very well, but it does not tell us what kind of a boy 
Vaughan was. Some of the prose men are no better. Of 
Clarendon’s elaborate autobiography only a dozen pages are 
given to his earliest years. In his eyes they are merely a 
necessary and colourless preface to the real story—the account 
of his public career. Of all Englishmen of that time Cowley 
was, perhaps, best fitted for informal confessions. ‘‘Tt is a 
hard and nice subject for a man to write of himself,’’ he re- 
marks, and then does it delightfully and all too briefly. 
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In the eighteenth century a few men have the right way of 
looking backward. Goldsmith has the trick as well as any man 
in Illyria. But not till a little later do we get abundance of 
autobiography. With more or less frankness, at greater or 
lesser length, many English Men of Letters of the nineteenth 
century have given some account of their youth. Few of them 
have cared to make as full an exposure as Rousseau. ‘“‘Voila 
ce que j ai fait, ce que j'ai pensé, ce que je fus.” That is what 
he promises his reader, and he is as good as his word. Our 
greater reticence is hardly matter for regret. Byron might 
have rivalled the Frenchman, but his Memoirs were thrown into 
John Murray’s fireplace just over a hundred years ago. 

Men have come to the confessional in all sorts of moods. 
Wordsworth is eager to rescue what he can of his boyish visions 
before the shades of the prison-house close round him. 

The days gone by | 
Return upon me almost from the dawn 

Of life; the hiding-places of man’s power 
Open; I would approach them, but they close. 
I see by glimpses now; when age comes on, 
May scarcely see at all. 

The Prelude is not only a proud record of Wordsworth’s 
growth, but is meant to point out how we, too, may escape the 
tyranny of vain things. Lamb recalls far-off things and old 
familiar faces with wistful delight and humour, and plays his life 
over again for love. Hazlitt has less magic, but as great or 
greater intensity. He does not usually sit down of set purpose 
to summon his memories. They come, thronging and passion- 
ate, and burst in, whatever the essay is about. When the sun 
of Austerlitz is set and his hero, Napoleon, has been driven off 
the stage, Hazlitt turns from the drab present to the glittering 
years when he walked ten miles in mud to hear Coleridge preach 
and when he was reading Rousseau for the first time. Dickens 
and Trollope, on the other hand, survey the shame and misery 
of their boyhoods from a secure and happy present. The 
suffering and neglect of those early years had cut too deep for 
the retrospect to be free from bitterness. ‘‘It is wonderful to 
me,” said Dickens, thinking of the blacking factory, ‘‘how I 
could have been so easily cast away at such an age.’’ In 
anguish of spirit, weeping as he writes, and with the words 
secretum meum mihi ringing in his ears, Newman discloses the 
strange inner drama of his life. But Cobbett seizes any excuse 
to tell us of his beginnings. A square, ruddy-faced John Bull 
in a scarlet broad-cloth waistcoat, he views his rise from inn- 
keeper’s son to journalist and reformer with a goodly pride, and 
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delights to hold himself up as an example of what can be done 
by self-help. 

Hear his excellent boasting: ‘‘I do not remember the time 
when I did not earn my living. My first occupation was driving 
the small birds from the turnip seed and the rooks from the 
pease. When I first trudged afield, with my wooden bottle and 
my satchel swung over my shoulders, I was hardly able to climb 
the gates and stiles ; and, at the close of the day, to reach home 
was a task of infinite difficulty. My next employment was 
weeding wheat and leading a single horse at harrowing barley. 
Hoeing pease followed, and hence I arrived at the honour of 
joining the reapers in harvest, driving the team, and holding 
plough. We were all of us strong and laborious, and my 
father used to boast that he had four boys, the eldest of whom 
was but fifteen years old, who did as much work as any three 
men in the parish of Farnham. Honest pride and happy 
days !” When Cobbett talks this way about himself we do not 
mind what he says about other people, even if he calls Shakes- 
peare a base parasite (as he does) and Johnson “‘a time-serving, 
mean, dastardly old pensioner.”’ 

In some autobiographies it is easy to see that the boy is father 
of the man. This is almost painfully so with J. S. Mill; there 
is no boy at all, only a young utilitarian. When Bunyan tells 
how God admonished him as a child with fearful dreams and 
visions we understand better the passion which went into the 
writing of Pilgnm’s Progress. The magic of ‘‘The Ancient 
Mariner’’ cannot be wholly explained, but we get a little nearer 
the sources of its power when Coleridge confesses how he used 
to mope and dream over the Arabian Nights, and how he heard 
his father talk of the marvels of the stars ‘‘with a profound 
delight and admiration, but without the least mixture of wonder 
or incrédulity.’’ When we see Scott at Sandy Knowe listening 
to his grandmother’s tales of Watt of Harden and Jamie Telfer 
of the fair Dodhead, the Waverley Novels seem almost the in- 
evitable business of his manhood. But in some cases the rela- 
tionship between boy and author is not so plain; or, at any 
rate, we come on things which please and surprise us. We 
should hardly guess from some of Newman’s books that he used 
to read Waverley and Guy Mannering in bed before breakfast ; 
and it is pleasant to know that Huxley used to preach to the 
maids in the kitchen with his pinafore turned wrong side for- 
wards for a surplice. | 

The old and young generations meet in the stories of boy- 
hoods. Sir Walter tells us how for the first and only time he 
looked on Burns, and Ruskin how he was painted by Northcote. 
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The boy who was to become Cardinal Newman was patted on 
the head by old Cumberland, the dramatist. Cobbett, when 
‘fa very, very little boy,’’ heard Bishop Butler preach at Farn- 
ham. “ʻI have his features and his wig as clearly in my recol- 
lection as if I had seen them but yesterday ; and, I dare say, 
I have not thought of Doctor Butler for forty years before 
to-day.’ The sermon, however, he had forgotten. 

But we do not think much about dates when we read auto- 
biography. We are conscious chiefly of the stuff of human 
nature which the passage of the generations does not much 
affect. That is why no literature is easier of approach. James 
Melville, minister of Kilrenny in Fife, begins his Memoirs with 
the date of his birth and his reasons for writing: “ʻI know a 
man in Christ, brought from the womb of his mother by God, 
the 25th day of the month July . . . . in the year of our Lord, 
1556; who, for thankfulness of heart, to the praise and honour 
of his gracious God and dear father in Christ, and for edifica- 
tion and comfort of his children, and such as shall read the 
same hereafter, is moved to set down, in monument of writ, the 
benefits of God bestowed on him since his first conception and 
day of his birth foremarked ; so far, at least, as his weak under- 
standing and frail memory in matters that are esteemed of 
importance can conceive and recount.’’ Even in modem 
spelling this is a little formidable, but we do not go far without 
discovering that Melville is human enough. He learned to 
swim, wrestle, and to use the “‘glub for goff.’’ He all but 
burned down the school at Montrose by playing with a candle 
when he should have been at his book. He wounded another 
lad, who was spoiling his pen and ink-horn, so deeply in the 
‘‘shin of the leg” that the cut took three months to heal. This 
was partly accident, but retribution followed. ‘“‘My righteous 
God... . gave me a warning and remembrance what it was to 
be defiled with blood.’’ While cutting an apple with the fatal 
knife, he fell and gashed his own knee to the bone, ‘‘whereby 
the equity of God’s judgment and my conscience struck me s0 
that I was the more ware of knives all my days.” 

Or take Richard Baxter, in whom the boy is not wholly hidden 
under the Puritan. Outside his father’s house stood a May- 
pole, and round it on Sundays, after prayers had been read, there 
was dancing to the pipe and tabor. These unhallowed sounds 
were a trouble to Richard as he listened to his father’s Scripture 
reading. Sometimes he broke loose from his conscience and 
joined the dancers, and the more he did it the more he was in- 
clined to it. Nor was this all: he had eight other sins, and 
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gives a list of them, a familiar catalogue, though three hundred 
years old :— 


I was much addicted when I feared correction to lie that 
I might ’scape. 

I was much addicted to the excessive gluttonous eating 
of apples and pears, which I think laid the foundation of 
that imbecility and flatulency of my stomach which caused 
the bodily calamities of my life. 

To this end, and to concur with naughty boys that gloried 
in evil, I have oft gone into other men’s orchards, and 
stolen their fruit, when I had enough at home. 

I was somewhat excessively addicted to play, and that with 
covetousness, for money. 

I was extremely bewitched with a love of romances, fables, 
and old tales, which corrupted my affections and lost my 
time. 

I was guilty of much idle foolish chat, and imitation of 
boys in scurrilous foolish words and actions (though I 
durst not swear). | 

I was too proud of my masters’ commendations for learn- 
ing, who all of them fed my pride, making me seven or 
eight years the highest in the school, and boasting of me 
to others, which, though it furthered my learning, yet 
helped not my humility, 


8. I was too bold and unreverent towards my parents. 
It is a good enough list ; and Tom Sawyer would have been 
glad to put his name to it, except, perhaps, for the seventh sin, 
of which on the whole Tom was guiltless. 


R. K. GORDON. 


THE RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF 
CHARLES LAMB 


Some of the most erratic and contradictory statements have 
been made with regard to the religious opinions of Charles 
Lamb. In an official publication of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, as well as in the Life by B. W. Proc- 
ter (Barry Cornwall) he is claimed as a Unitarian by education 
and habit, whilst W. Carew Hazlitt, though admitting that 
Lamb adopted Unitarianism, claims that he did so through the 
accident of education. These statements are opposed to fact 
and the evidence of Lamb’s letters. Admission to Christ's 
Hospital, where Lamb spent several years of his early life, was, 
until well within the last half century, limited strictly to mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and a certificate of baptism 
had to be produced before a boy could gain admission. 

At Christ’s Hospital Lamb did steady work, and, according 
to Leigh Hunt, Southey, and others, attained to the rank of 
Deputy Grecian. His achievements merited an Exhibition, 
but one of the implied conditions of acceptance was preparation 
for Holy Orders. ‘Lamb was unable to accept, not by reason 
of any religious opinions which he held or to which he was un- 
able to subscribe, but because of his unfortunate impediment in 
speech—the same bar to Leigh Hunt’s acceptance of the like 
distinction. It is evident that, at that time, Lamb must have 
been, nominally, at any rate, a member of the Established 
Church. His inability to accept the Exhibition explains why 
he did not pass on to Cambridge, as did Valentine Le Grice, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and other of his school companions. 
As Talfourd has said :— 


This acquiescence in his different fortune must have beet 
a hard trial for the sweetness of his dispositions; as he always, 
in after life, regarded the ancient seats of learning with the 
fondness of one who had been hardly divorced from them. He 
delighted, when other duties did not hinder, to pass his vaca- 
tions in their neighbourhood and indulge in that fancied as- 
sociation with them which he has so beautifully mirrored 12 
his ‘‘Sonnet written at Cambridge.” 


There is no hint of any inclination towards Unitarianism u- 
til after Lamb had left Christ’s Hospital. His new opinions were 
undoubtedly the outcome of the influence of one who was to 
be a life-long friend: Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; although an- 
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other force in that direction may have been his aunt Hetty, 
with whom, in 1796, he used to attend the chapel at Hackney, 
of which Thomas Belsham was minister. Of this preacher, 
famous in Unitarian annals, he writes rather disparagingly in 
one of his letters, when he speaks of him as discoursing glibly 
of the attributes of the word ‘‘God”’ in the pulpit, when he 
says he ‘‘will talk of infinity with a tongue that dangles from a 
skull that never reached in thought and thorough imagination 
two inches, or further than from his hand to his mouth, or from 
the vestry to the sounding-board of the pulpit.’’ The opinion 
of Miss Flora Masson that Lamb influenced Coleridge towards 
Unitarianism is in opposition to Lamb’s own statement, for, in a 
letter to Coleridge on 28th January, 1798, he wrote :— 


To you I owe much under God. In my brief acquaintance 
with you in London, your conversations won me to the better 
cause and rescued me from the polluting spirit of the world. 
I might have been a worthless character without you; as it 
is, I do possess a certain improvable portion of devotional 
feelings, though when I view myself in the light of divine 
truth, and not according to the common measures of human 
judgment, I am altogether corrupt and sinful. This is no 
cant. I am very sincere. 


Coleridge, says Hazlitt, adopted Unitarianism as the result of 
a strong conviction ; ‘‘so strong that, with all the ardour of a 
convert, he sought to win proselytes to his chosen creed and 
purposed to spend his days in preaching it.’’ 
here is further evidence of Coleridge’s influence over 
Lamb. In the earlier half of 1796 Lamb was himself a victim 
to an attack of insanity, and in December of that year he wrote 
to Coleridge :— 


I almost burned your letters—I did as bad, I lent ’em to a 
friend to keep out of my brother’s sight, should he come and 
make inquisition into our papers; for, much as he dwelt upon 
your conversation while you were among us, and delighted 
to be with you, it has been his fashion ever since to depreciate 
and cry you down: you were the cause of my madness—you 
and your ‘‘damned foolish sensibility and melancholy’’; and 
he lamented with a true brotherly feeling that we ever met. 


Coleridge evinced great admiration for Priestley. In some 
verse written 1794-6 there occurs the following :— 


Lo! Priestley there, patriot, and saint and sage, 
Whom that my fleshly eye hath never seen, 

A childish pang of impotent regret 

Hath fill’d my heart. 


By January, 1797, however, the pupil had outstripped his mas- 
ter, for Lamb then was ‘‘re-re-reading Priestley’s Examination 
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of the Scotch Doctors,’’ which he recommended Coleridge to 
procure ‘‘and be exquisitely amused.’’ A few days later, in 
another letter to Coleridge, he refers to ‘‘Priestley, whom I sin 
in almost adoring.’’ In the same epistle he claims Wesley as 
an elevated character. He also begs Coleridge to confirm him 
“‘in the faith of that great and glorious doctrine’’—Necessarian- 
ism. He had just been reading Priestley ‘‘On Philosophical 
Necessity.”’ 

Because there is no record of his attendance at public worship 
later in life, Talfourd (himself a Unitarian until he was made a 
serjeant-in-law) and others have argued that Lamb changed his 
opinions. The evidence is almost entirely opposed to such de- 
duction. Coleridge, it is common knowledge, reverted to Trnj- 
tarianism, and preached his last sermon as a Unitarian in the 
chapel of William Hazlitt, senior. Other of Lamb’s friends— 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and George Dyer—were also Unitarians, 
the two last-named, old Christ’s Hospital scholars, admittedly 
converts. 

Much capital has been made of the famous Elian epistle ‘Un 
tarian Protests,” which appeared first of all in The London 
Magazine for February, 1825, which may have led Hazlitt to 
the conclusion that ‘Lamb, in his maturer life ‘‘evinced no sym- 
pathy with the professors of his once-loved creed.’’ The ex- 
planation of this epistle is that in order that a marriage between 
Unitarians—then sometimes described as Freethinking Christians 
—might be legalized it was necessary for the ceremony to be 
performed in one of the churches of the Establishment, and oc- 
casionally the contracting parties would deposit a ‘‘Protest’’ with 
the clergyman in the vestry after the performance. This prac- 
tice aroused the ire of Lamb, who regarded the act as contemp- 
tible, especially when compared with the sturdy Protestantism 
of the Quakers: ‘‘No penalties could have driven them into the 
churches.’ The month prior to the publication of this essay, 
Lamb wrote to Miss Hutchinson, Wordsworth’s sister-in-law, 
a letter in which he said: “‘In the next number I figure as a 
theologian ! and have attacked my late brethren, the Unitarians. 
What Jack-Pudding tricks I shall play next, I know not : I am 
almost at the end of my tether.” Whatever he may have in- 
tended to convey to Miss Hutchinson by the expression “‘late 
brethren” he certainly did not mean that he had become 4 
Trinitarian in belief, for more than six years later—on 24th 
October, 1831—writing to Edward Moxon, he said: ‘‘Did 
G[eorge ] Diver) send his penny tract to me to convert me to 
Unitarianism ? Dear, blundering soul! why, I am as old a one- 
Goddite as himself.’’ This letter, of course, tends somewhat 
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to confuse the situation, since Dyer was an intimate friend of 
Lamb and also a friend of Dr. Priestley, and must have been 
acquainted with the religious opinions of the former. 

Lamb certainly was never at any time a rigid sectarian. ““Be- 
ing, as you know,” he wrote to Southey, in August, 1825, “‘not 
quite a Churchman, I felt a jealousy at the Church taking to her- 
self the whole deserts of Christianity, Catholic and Protestant, 
from Druid-extirpation downwards, I call all good Christians 
The Church, Capillarians and all. . . . May all our Churches 
flourish !’’ Undoubtedly, at one time he entertained serious 
thoughts of becoming a Quaker, and read with enjoyment Wil- 
liam Penn’s ‘“‘No Cross, No Crown.’’ He was prevented from 
taking this step by attending one of their meetings and witness- 
ing the bodily contortions which, in those days, formed a feature 
of the Quaker assemblings. “ʻI detest,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the vanity 
of a man thinking he speaks by the Spirit, when what he says an 
ordinary man might say without all that quaking and trembling.’’ 
But he loved Quakerism in the books of Penn and Woolman, 
and he wrote to Bernard Barton, a Quaker, in December, 1828 : 

Thank you for your kind sonnet. It does me good to see 
the dedication to a Christian Bishop. I am for a Comprehen- 
sion, as Divines call it, but so as that the Church shall go a 

ood deal more than half way over to the Silent Meeting- 
ouse. I have ever said that the Quakers are the only Pro- 
fessors of Christianity as I read it in the Evangiles. I say 
Professors: marry, as to practice, with their gaudy hot types 
and poetical vanities, they are at one with the sinful. 
Lamb detested tittle-tattle and slander. On one occasion, con- 
demning the ‘‘orthodox’’ habit of propagating false rumours, he 
wrote: “ʻO Southey, Southey, how long would it be before you 
would find one of us Unitarians propagating such unwarrantable 
scandal.’’ 

Lamb’s religious opinions were certainly of the straight-cut 
type, and he viewed almost with consternation Coleridge’s lean- 
ings towards mysticism and German philosophy. In October, 
1796, he wrote to him—whom only a few months previously he 
had regarded almost as tutor :— 

In your first fine consolatory epistle you say ‘‘you are a 
temporary sharer in human misery, that you may be an eternal 
partaker of the Divine Nature.? What more than this do 
those men say who are for exalting the man Christ Jesus into 
the second person of an unknown Trinity ?—men whom you or 
I scruple not to call idolaters. Man, full of imperfections at 
best, and subject to wants which momentarily remind him of 
dependence; man, a weak and ignorant being, ‘‘servile’’ from 
his birth ‘‘to all the skiey influences,’’ with eyes sometimes 
open to discern the right path, but a head generally too busy 
to pursue it; man, in the pride of speculation, forgetting his 
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nature, and hailing in himself the future God, must make 
the angels laugh. Be not angry with me, Coleridge: I wish 
not to cavil. know I cannot instruct you; I only wish to 
remind you of that humanity which best beccmeth the Christ- 
ian character. God, in the New Testament (our best guide) 
is represented to us in the kind, condescending, amiable, 
familiar light of a parent; and in my poor mind ’tis best 
for us so to consider of him, as our heavenly father, and 
our best friend, without indulging too bold conceptions of his 
nature. 


Coleridge evidently replied promptly to this letter for four days 
afterwards we find Lamb writing again to him, evidently in 
answer to a further letter : — 


I am not ignorant that to be ‘‘a partaker of the divine na- 
ture” is a phrase to be met with in Scripture: I am only ap- 
prehensive lest, in these latter days, tinctured (some of us, 
perhaps, pretty oey) with mystical notions and the pride 
of metaphysics, might be able to affix to such phrases a mean- 
ing which the primitive users of them, the sımple fishermen 
of Galilee for instance, never intended to convey. With that 
other part of your apology, I am not quite so well satisfied. 
You seem to me to have been straining your comparin facul- 
ties to bring together things infinitely distant and unlike—the 
feeble narrow-sphered operations of the human intellect and 
the everywhere diffused mind of Deity, the peerless wisdom of 
Jehovah. Even the expression appears to me inaccurate— 
‘portion of Omnipresence.’? Omnipresence is an attribute, 
the very essence of which is unlimitedness. How can Omni- 
presence be affirmed of anything in part? But enough of this 
spirit of disputatiousness. Let us attend to the proper business 
of human life, and talk a little together respecting our human 
concerns, 


But, after all, are not opinions of minor importance when 
compared with acts and deeds? If Professor Jacks will con- 
done the theft of the phrase, Lamb possessed in the highest de- 
gree an actable religion. Lamb’s religion, says Benjamin Ells 
Martin, was ‘‘like that of most Unbelievers, too large to be 
labelled by a set of dogmas, too spacious to be packed within 
church or cathedral walls.’ The central fact of his life was 
devotion to duty, combined with a passionate desire for service 
to others. Once, in a spirit of banter, he wrote: “ʻI shall go 
and inquire of the stone-cutter that cuts the tomb-stones here 
what a stone with a short inscription will cost ; just to say ‘Here 
C. Lamb loved his brethren of mankind.’ Everybody will come 
there to love.” That, indeed, was the religion of Charles 
Lamb. Thus writes B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall) : 


The fact that distinguished Charles Lamb from other men 
was his entire devotion to one grand and tender purpose. There 
is, probably, a romance involved in every life. In his life it 
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exceeded that of others. In gravity, in acuteness, in his 
noble battle with a great calamity, 1t was beyond the rest. 
Neither pleasure nor toil ever distracted him from his holy 
purpose. Everything was made subservient to it. He had 
an insane sister, who, in a moment of uncontrollable mad- 
ness, had unconsciously destroyed her own mother; and, to 
rotect and save this sister—a gentle woman, who had watched 
ike a mother over his own infancy—the whole length of his 
life was devoted. What he endured through the space of 
nearly forty years, from the incessant fear and frequent recur- 
rence of. his sister’s insanity, can now only be conjectured. In 
this constant and uncomplaining endurance, and in his steady 
adherence to a great principle of conduct, his life was heroic. 
We read of men giving up all their days to a single object: 
to religion, to vengeance, to same overpowering selfish wish; 
of daring acts done to avert death or disgrace, or some op- 
pres misfortune. We read mythical tales of friendship, 
ut we do not recollect any instance in which a great object 
has been so unremittingly carried out throughout a whole 
life, in defiance of a thousand difficulties, and of numberless 
temptations, straining the good resolution to its utmost, ex- 
cept in the case of our poor clerk of the India House. 


The conduct of Charles Lamb was in striking contrast with 
that of his only brother, John, for whom he was always finding 
excuses. Abrupt almost to the point of rudeness, unprepos- 
sessing in manner, and deficient in courtesy, he seems to have 
made no friends, and even Charles was moved to write on one 
occasion, referring to his mother: ‘She would always love my 
brother above Mary, although he was not worth one-tenth of 
the affection which Mary had the right to claim.’’ John wished 
to confine his sister in Bethlem Hospital, but Charles secured 
her release from the asylum in which she had been placed, 
by entering into a solemn undertaking to take care of her for all 
time. But there was also suddenly thrust upon him, owing to 
this possession of a lofty sense of duty, not only the lifelong 
care of a sister subject to frequent attacks of homicidal mad- 
ness, but that of an imbecile father and an aunt who had be- 
come enfeebled as the result of the domestic tragedy which had 
deprived the brother and sister of their mother. For his sister's 
sake he abandoned all thoughts of love and marriage—even an 
annual holiday had eventually to be abandoned, for he thought 
there was something of dishonesty in any pleasures he took with- 
out her. Can the annals of literature, of science, of art, even 
of religion, produce a like record? The momentary sacrifices 
and. acts of martyrdom contained in the annals of religious his- 
tory fade into insignificance when placed alongside a life’s de- 
votion such as this. 

Lamb’s calmness in the midst of disappointments and mis- 
fortune rivalled that of the ancient Job or the modern Moslem. 
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He remained unmoved when the Edinburgh reviewers, then 
recently launched on their slashing career, and reckless in the 
enjoyment of their power, made elaborate merriment of fohn 
Woodvil, as he also did at the tremendously hostile reception 
of his own play, Mr. H., and of Godwin’s tragedy, Antonio, 
or the Soldier’s Return, for which he had supplied the epilogue. 
It was something greater than philosophy that sustained him, 
and many incidents in his life remind one of the verse in Samuel 
Johnson’s hymn :— 


In the heart’s depths a peace serene and hol 
Abides: and when pain seems to have her wi 
Or we despair, O may that peace rise slowly, 
Stronger than agony, and we be still. 


There seems to have been only one solitary cry of anguish dur- 
ing his long years of anxiety and suffering, when, in May, 180o, 
he wrote: ‘‘My heart is quite sick, and I don’t know where to 
look for relief. |My head is very bad. I almost wish that 
Mary were dead.’’ At all other times he bowed his head in 
silence, uncomplaining. 

Although he never asked for or received charity, or was known 
even to borrow, he was always ready to lend or to give to any 
of his importunate or less fortunate acquaintances, and would 
unhesitatingly press his gifts upon them if he thought they were 
in need, and yet he could write: “‘Heaven does not owe me 
sixpence for all I have given or lent (as they call it) to such 
importunity ; I only gave it because I could not bear to refuse 
it, ” but, he added: “ʻI have done no good by my weakness.’’ 

Evidently he found his spiritual sustenance in the study of 
the Scriptures, for, although he never talked much about his 
religion, he wrote once to Bernard Barton: “ʻI can read the 
homely old version of the Psalms in our prayer books for an 
hour or two without weariness,’’ while his reverence for Jesus 
is well depicted in that oft-repeated story of Hazlitt. When 
there was, on one occasion, a conversation on persons one would | 
wish to have seen, Lamb waited till all others had spoken and 
then stammered out: ‘“There is one man more. If Shakes- 
peare came into the room we should all rise to meet him. But 
if That Person should come into it, we would all fall down and | 
kiss the hem of his garment.’’ Truly did he act up to the { 
line he wrote in his Sonnet on ‘“The Family Name” : 


w 


No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle name. 


DUDLEY WRIGHT. 


ae 


ETON AS I REMEMBER IT NEARLY 
EIGHTY YEARS AGO * 


J am asked to write an account of my Eton schoolboy days, 
some seventy years ago. I was not an ordinary Eton Boy, 
that is an Oppidan living in a master’s or dame’s house, but a 
Colleger on the Foundation living in the College buildings, and 
wearing a thick cloth gown which was very uncomfortable ; and 
I hope that it has now been altered. It had a large pocket in 
the skirt, useful for carrying bottles of Bass to your master so 
that they could not be seen. There were seventy of us, just 
as there were seventy members, fellows and scholars at King’s 
College, Cambridge, which was a joint foundation with our- 
selves. The founder was King Henry VI, who also founded a 
college at Caen in Normandy, which I believe has now become 
a University. He spent the greater part of his unfortunate life 
in making plans for us which were only partly carried out. For 
these he deserves the greatest credit, as it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate what Eton and King’s together have done for England 
and the Empire, and what they may do in the future. We 
were supposed to be boarded and lodged gratuitously, but for 
many years the food was so poor and the conditions of life in 
College so brutal that parents would not send their sons, and the 
College was not full. Before I entered, owing to the enlight- 
ened rule of Edward Craven Hawtrey, a very great head mas- 
ter, who has had no sacred bard to sing his praises, things had 
improved. New buildings had been erected in Weston’s Yard 
to give the accommodation which parents used once to provide 
at their own expense in the town, and Abraham, an unforgotten 
name, took up his abode in College to look after the barbarians 
who, like the Maories whom he protected afterwards as Bishop 
in New Zealand, had no manners and their customs were dis- 
gusting. So we had a master in College, and the places were 
so sought after that boys were admitted by examination, which 
was not easy to pass. We slept in ‘“Long Chamber,’’ much 
shorter than the Long Chamber of infamous memory in which 
my elder brothers had slept fifteen years before. But things 
were still very bad. The moral and social condition of our com- 
munity is impossible to describe. I will only say that when I be- 
came a house master at Eton some years afterwards my de- 


* This ts the last article written by Mr. Oscar Browning and was com- 
posed the month before he died. 
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sire was that every pupil of mine should have an experience as 
Sn as possible from what my own had been in the same 
school. 

I shall commit no indiscretion by describing what arrange- 
ments were made for our washing and feeding. The middle 
section of our ‘“bureau,’’ an article of furniture with which every 
Etonian, in College and outside, was provided, held in the lower 
of the four drawers on the right hand side, called the “‘tosh- 
drawer,’ a piece of soap, a small sponge, a tooth brush and a 
piece of flannel. It was never cleaned out. At 7 a.m., a boy, 
naked, except for a pair of trousers, went with his “‘tosh- 
drawer’’ to the washing room upstairs, where he found a wood- 
en trough set with enamelled iron basins. At each end was a 
tap with cold water and our towels hung round the room on a 
wooden rail. There were two windows in the tower with the 
panes broken, so that the cold was often severe. The first 
comers had drenched each other with the water taps so that the 
towels were wet through. Under these circumstances delicate 
boys had to wash themselves, so that no washing was done and 
little drying. Their little hands were begrimed with dirt and 
were scored with bleeding cracks. No wonder that the Oppidans 
kicked us for being ‘‘dirty tugs’’ when we were given no chance 
of being anything else. Collegers were always called ‘‘tugs,” 
= was Sumerian for ‘‘tugmutton,’’ mutton being our only 
ood. 

I now come to our food. We went into school fasting at 
7.30, and came out hungry. Breakfast was not till nine, and we 
satisfied nature by drinking coffee and eating buttered buns at 
Brown’s where we soon ran up a bill far larger than we could 
pay. For breakfast we were given half a good-sized loaf and 
a pat of butter, which we had no knowledge or power to manipu- 
late, and we generally left it to the profit of the servants. We 
were allowed a little milk, but no tea or coffee. Two ounces of 
tea a week were supplied by our parents, but they were often 
stolen by other boys. Fags had to see after their masters 
breakfasts at nine and to be at their tutors’ at half-past, so that 
if there had been anything to eat there would have been no time 
to eat it. | With this inadequate preparation the day’s work 
went on. Dinner was at two, and before that time the pangs 
of hunger drove us to Brown’s where we stayed our appetites 
with brandysnaps and lemonade, the worst preparation for a 
healthy meal. 

Dinner consisted of mutton and small beer, generally called 
“‘swipes.’’ A certain number of boys had to consume a whole 
sheep. The legs and shoulders went to the elders ; we had to 
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put up with the breasts which, having no meat, were plastered 
over with boiled chickweed called ‘‘cabob.’’ Even there was a 
deficiency of plates ; knives and forks were difficult to secure. 
There was a deficiency of tumblers, and the ‘‘swipes’’ were 
often doctored with salt. The arrangements for tea and supper 
were not any better. My growth was stunted and my body 
suffered from boils and blains, the scars of which I still retain. 
This miserable life was not a good foundation for a contented 
or a happy temper. There was scarcely any kindliness or 
friendship in our society, and, if love is the foundation of moral- 
ity, there was none of it to be found. 

The happiness which College denied me I found in my tutor’s 
pupil-room. William Johnson was the ablest man | have ever 
known, who gave all his exceptional powers to the teaching of 
youth. He was a first-rate Greek and Latin scholar, and some 
of his poetry is still cherished as an integral part of English 
literature. His range of knowledge was very wide. Being a 
born statesman, he was specially attracted by history, notably 
on its political side. As an Eton master, he realized that his 
first duty was to train statesmen, the natural product of that 
noble school. Alas! devotion to athletics has now reduced it 
to the position of a rather inferior military academy. He in- 
spired me with the idea to which I have been faithful ever since, 
to the rule that the first duty of an English teacher is to inform 
his pupils with a ‘‘public mind’’ such as Burke said was pos- 
sessed by the beloved son whom he prematurely lost. Johnson 
was absorbed by his pupils, perhaps too much ; all the strength, 
the passion, the genius which he possessed were immolated on 
their altar. Therefore, his personal influence cannot be exag- 
gerated. 

In those days there was little teaching done in school. The 
work of a master was to examine, not to instruct. When a boy 
was called up to construe, which owing to the size of the divis- 
ions was comparatively seldom, the object of the master was to 
get the boy flogged if possible, that of the victim to escape by 
any means in his power, fair or unfair, and the master generally 
won. When my pupils brought their father’s old books into 
school, as they sometimes did, their appearance was generally 
absolutely fresh, their covers unsoiled, their pages unthumbed. 
Johnson pursued a different plan and taught a great deal. I 
was in his division a whole year ; during that time I was entirely 
under his instruction, both in school and out, and to this bath 
of spiritual and intellectual impulse I owe everything that I am, 
or have been, in life. He lived in two small rooms which were 
always accessible to his pupils, the riches of his mind lying 
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open for them to plunder. There I learnt my first French, my 
first mathematics, and was inspired with my first love of art. 
He was a subscriber to the Arundel Society, of which I after- 
wards became a director. I learned from him to appreciate 
Keats, little known in those days, but well known to me; 
Matthew Arnold, who every day gains a higher place in Eng- 
lish literature, and Meredith, whose merits are stil beyond me. 
I must not forget Turner and Ruskin. Thus The Shaving of 
Shagpat, The Pathetic Fallacy, the Liber Studiorum became 
known to me at an early age as well as the genius of Masaccio. 

In those days we boys knew Greek and Latin in a way in 
which I imagine that few know them now. My education was, 
happily, entirely classical. I began Latin at four years of age 
and Greek at eight. I was really familiar with these tongues. 
The first time that I saw my tutor he told me to write for school 
four Alcaic stanzas on Apollo out of my own head. I walked up 
the Slough Road, composed them in my head, wrote them down 
and showed them up. A year later when I was ‘‘up to’’ Balston, 
the weekly subject for verses was Blondel finding Richard 
at the Castle of Diirrenstein, and he told us that those who 
liked might write them as Greek iambics, making them a speech 
of Blondel as a messenger. I had never written an iambic in 
my life, but I composed twenty lines, showed them up; they 
were found faultless and were ‘‘sent up for good.’’ We were 
always encouraged to work for ourselves, and our best work was 
done out of school and in the holidays. To encourage this habit, 
Johnson, in partnership with a colleague, Joynes, started an ex- 
amination in books to be read without assistance. One of them 
was Plato’s Apology, by which I was entranced. My chief 
competitor was my dear friend, Sir George Young, well known 
to all as a father of distinguished sons, and I beat him. The 
prize was a copy in four volumes of Mill’s Logic and Political 
Economy, splendidly bound by Riviére, which I cherished for 
many years. Mill was the great philosopher of those days. l 
studied him, but never took to him, and for teaching my pupils 
economics preferred Adam Smith, who, I am told, is now more 
up to date. 

In pupil room, I read with Johnson much Thucydides and 
Tacitus, from whom I learnt many political lessons. When I read 
in him that no Government could last which was founded on 
fraud, I thought of Napoleon III, who then dominated Europe. 
I might have thought of Bismarck, but he had not yet arrived. 
However, I always taught my pupils that Italy was much more 
stable than Germany, because Germany was founded on vio- 
lence, and Italy on persuasion. It was hard work to translate 
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Thucydides at sight, especially the speeches. Of course, we 
never learnt our lessons ; why learn a language which you knew ? 
J, therefore, invented a plan. My tutor was very fond of dis- 
coursing, if you gave him a chance. I provided myself with a 
number of Atalanta apples which I threw down when occasion 
demanded. Some were good for two minutes, some for five, and 
some for longer. When I was straining with a speech, and 
found it hopeless, I threw down an apple, did not listen to my 
tutor, and worked hard at the rebellious sentence. Perhaps 
I had to throw another, but I was rewarded when at the end 
my tutor said, in a gruff voice, ‘“Does you credit.” When I 
left Eton after five years, he gave me a copy of Macaulay’s Es- 
says, bound in Russia; with an inscription ‘‘From one of those 
who helped to make him a really well-educated man.” I was 
disappointed that he had given me a book which I knew already 
by heart, and, with youthful arrogance, rather despised. 

In June, 1854, when I was seventeen, the Prince Consort 
came to hear our speeches, and brought with him the young 
King of Portugal and his brother, the Duke of Oporto. Their 
mother had died the year before, and their father was a Coburg, 
so that they were cousins of the Prince ot Wales and the Duke 
of Edinburgh, who were also present. It was thought right to 
greet the Prince Consort with a poetical address. It was put 
up to competition, and I won the prize. As the Crimean War 
was in progress there was plenty to talk about. I began :— 

Now that sweet peace has spread her silver wings, 
And fled affrighted from the strife of kings; 

While guiltless fields are red with guilty blood, 

And corses rot where erst the harvest stood, 

While clogged with dead the sluggish Danube creeps, 
And death-o’erladen tainted zephyr sweeps— . 
With heartfelt joy, her presence here we see, 

And hail security and peace in thee. 

Referring to the statesmen whose busts decorate the Upper 
School where the speech was delivered, I said of them :— 

Who first beneath Eton’s gentle sway 
Learnt the Commander’s lesson to obey. | 

If I had known that the King of Portugal was coming I 
should have said that he was the revived Sebastian come to 
regenerate his country, but the suggestion came too late to be 
of use. This distinction, gained by a boy of 17, gave me a 
reputation in the school, because in these days we had not that 
‘“passionate hatred of intellect” which Warre afterwards taught 
us, and we valued literary distinction. I received the rare hon- 
our of being elected to ‘‘Pop,’’ the School debating society, 
which afterwards became entirely athletic. The best speakers of 
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my time were Charlie Wood (now Lord Halifax) , Willie Gladstone, 
son of the Prime Minister, and Butler Johnstone, who was 
brilliantly eloquent. He afterwards went into Parliament, but 
came to grief, and I do not know what became of him. The 
last thing I can remember is his asking me to lend him money. 
Willie Gladstone was extraordinarily Taan and could speak 
at any length on any subject, but on reflection there was not 
much in what he said. 

At this time we founded a debating society in College which 
I hope still exists. As there was a deficiency of officers in the 
Crimea, commissions were offered to the elder boys, and I might 
have had one if I had pleased. My cousin, Montague Brown- 
ing, took a commission and served in the trenches. He died a 
Colonel and a C.B. His son is Admiral Sir Montagu Browning, 
who now holds the Plymouth command, and has been a Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Although I did little work in school, I was very fond of pri- 
vate reading, for which there was plenty of time. By a diary 
which I kept in these years, I find that in the year 1853 I had 
read by myself without assistance the Prometheus and Eumen- 
ides of Aeschylus, the Ajax, Œdipus Rex and Coloneus and the 
Antigone of Sophocles. the Medea, Phenissae, Ion and Bacche 
of Euripides, The Acharnians, The Knights, and The Frogs ot 
Aristophanes, the Apology of Plato, the Clio of Herodotus, the 
Catiline of Sallust, and the speeches of Cicero against Catiline, 
the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, Books 13-16 of the Annals of 
Tacitus, and Books 7 and 8 of Thucydides, in which last I may 
have had my tutor’s assistance. In English poetry, I had read 
all Coventry Patmore, Lalla Rookh, much Tennyson, the Siege 
of Corinth and Corsair. In prose, I had read Paley’s Hore 
Pauline, Thackeray’s English Humourists, Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England, Stirling’s Charles V and Voltaire’s Charles 
XII. I do not know how many Eton boys of 16 could now offer 
a list like this, but this was my output, and many of my com- 
panions could have given a similar record. 

My favourite authors were Byron and Gibbon. I knew 
Byron’s letters, which I preferred to his poetry, nearly by heart, 
and I have always recommended them as the best model for 
English prose. Byron says that his master was Barrow, but of 
him I never read a line, although I was deeply impressed by his 
statue in the ante-chapel of Trinity College. In Gibbon I was 
much attracted by the diaries, which I found as stimulating to 
my industry and habits of work as Byron was to my imagina- 
tion. I had read Gibbon’s History all through before I left 
school, and as a master at Eton I never thought a pupil of 
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mine properly educated until he had done the same. My fav- 
ourite place of study was the school library in Weston’s Yard, 
and I must quote a description of it from another book of my 
own :— 

You entered it from Weston’s Yard. The thick, gently 
closing doors gave access to a vestibule, from which an- 
other pair of carved massive portals admitted you to your 
paradise. How well I remember that happy home of peace, 
a sanctuary for a studious youth; the stained glass windows, 
bright with regal heraldry, the Dying Gladiator, the Apollo 
Belvedere, the fire-place crowned with the Eton arms, sup- 
ported by angels. Everything spoke of the exquisite taste 
of the founder, and the student soon discovered how much 
the library owed to his munificence. Many an afternoon did 
I spend in that enchanted room when a modern boy would 
have been in the playing-fields or on the river. I knew it 
so well that I could have found any book in it blindfold. 
My unrestricted familiarity with that library gave me a 
literary habit which has been to me through life an incalcu- 
lable benefit, whether it has brought success or reputation to 
me or not. How I have hated the Vandalism which destroyed 
that room, and what harm its destruction has done to the 
literary character of the school! Even before it was de- 
stroyed it was desecrated. When it came to be used for 
ordinary school purposes the mystery which pervaded was 
broken, and the exiled Muse might have cried as she de- 
parted, ,Great Pan is dead ! 

My last two years at Eton were less barbarous than the 
others had been, chiefly from the fact that Goodford had ap- 
pointed as master in College his old pupil, Charles Kegan Paul, 
an English clergyman, a great friend of Charles Kingsley, who 
afterwards became a publisher and a Roman Catholic. He be- 
came friends with every boy, and to know their virtues and their 
vices, but he never scolded and never punished. They had free 
access to his rooms and to the society of the cultured ladies who 
formed his family. After an evening spent thus, with high talk 
and music, it was impossible not to loath the filth of College life. 
I also came to be a bosom friend of Frank Cornish, who was 
afterwards, like myself, a master at Eton, and the tie between 
us was only severed by death. He first taught me to love 
Mozart, and had a heart of gold. It will be long before his 
memory and that of his gifted wife will perish from the records 
of Eton. 

I have said nothing about athletics, which to a present 
Etonian would seem impossible. We knew little about them, 
and they had no influence over our society. I was passion- 
ately fond of swimming, but at 86 I dare not trust myself to 
the Tiber. I was a good football player ; my favourite place 
was Post in the bully, which demanded strength without coun- 
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sel. On returning to College on November 29, 1855, I was 
informed that I had been appointed to act as referee at the 
match between Collegers and Oppidans on the following day. 
Jt was a great honour, and the place is now occupied by a mas- 
ter. Of the two umpires, one was a Colleger and one an Op- 
pidan, and when they differed, as they nearly always did, the 
referee was to decide between them. In the ‘‘Wall’’ game the 
chief difficulty was to decide whether at a particular time the 
ball was in or out of ‘‘Calx,’’ which means a chalk line drawn 
on the bricks of the wall. It was very difficult to distinguish, 
and I tried to be just, and gave three decisions on one side and 
three on the other. The consequence was that I was hated by 
both. The Collegers would not speak to me, and when I took 
the ballot box round in Pop there were cries of ‘‘Shin him, shia 
him.’’ 

The time now came for my departure from Eton ; I was fourth 
on the list for King’s. The first was Witt, afterwards a well- 
known K.C. ; then came Churton, a man of saintly life ; my friend 
Bosanquet was third ; and then came my unworthy self. Witt 
and Churton had gone to King’s, but there was a danger 
lest Bosanquet and myself should be left behind. The only 
way was to induce a Fellow of King’s, who was going to be 
married, to resign before the time. This was effected with 
some expenditure of money, of which I highly disapproved. 
The gowns of Bosanquet and myself, having been previously 
sewn up, were ‘‘ripped’’ by the Provost, the only way by which 
we could be relieved from the sacred obligation which that gar- 
ment imposed upon us, and we were admitted as scholars of 
the elder foundation of King Henry VI on July 29, 1856, the 
very day on which the Universities Act received the Royal As- 
sent. 

In College at Eton the work begun by Kegan Paul con- 
tinued, and fifteen years afterwards it was the most moral, the 
most intellectual, and the most distinguished part of the School. 
I need only mention the names of Bishop Welldon, of Cecil 
Spring Rice, of Carus Selwyn, to show what it was. Public 
opinion was all on the right side, and when Selwyn was remon- 
strated with by the master in College for over-strictness, he re- 
fused to change his action, saying that he was determined to do 
his duty, whatever it might cost. It set a splendid example to 
the rest of the School, and I have no reason to doubt that this 
high standard continues at the present day. I have described 
what it was in my time, not what it is now, of which, indeed, 
I have no accurate knowledge. 

OSCAR BROWNING. 
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NATURE NOTES 


The Crowded Air 


Like the old woman in the 
nursery rhyme, who lived in a 
shoe, Dame Nature by the time 
June has arrived has ‘‘so many 
children that she does not know 
what to do.’ The whole coun- 
tryside literally teems with 
young life—insect and animal 
as well as bird. Migration is 
at a standstill, for all the sum- 
mer visitants have arrived, and 
their numbers by now have 
been vastly swelled by count- 
less broods of nestlings. The 
percentage of deaths through 
misadventure is at this season 
enormously high, as nature is 
busily engaged in restoring her 
balance. here are many 
additional mouths to be fed, 
and the life of one species must 
be sustained at the expense of 
that of another. In this restor- 
ation of equilibrity the weak- 
lings are the first to suffer, and 
thus, by the law of the survival 
of the fittest, stocks are kept 
healthy and strong. Birds 
which prey on other birds are 
not so hurtful to the continuity 
of bird-life as might be imag- 
ined: they weed out the ge 
lings, and prevent territories 
becoming overstocked. 


Baby Talk 

“The time of the singing of 
birds”? is drawing to a close. 
By the middle of the month 
red-starts will have become 
silent, and robins will seldom 
be heard. The nightingale 
ceases to sing about the 9th, 
and the cuckoo, whose call has 
already undergone a change, 
will be no longer heard after 
the 29th of the month. With 
the passing of June the spring- 
time chorus of song ceases: 


such belongs solely to the 
season of courtship and early 
wedded life, when the mate has 
first to be won, and afterwards 
beguiled during the long and 
weary days of incubation. 
The season of love has sown the 
seeds of a season of labour: 
now there are hungry mouths 
to be filled, and little time for 
singing is left. At no other 
time in the year are so many 
puzzling and unfamiliar bird 
notes to be heard as when the 
singing season closes. The 
newly-hatched broods now need 
instruction. As nestlings they 
have to be taught to conform 
to the customs of family life 
and to the rudimentary laws of 
sanitation; as fledglings they 
must be enticed to leave the 
nest and succeed in mastering 
the air. They must be taught 
to scatter in search of food and 
reassemble promptly at the bid- 
ding of their parents; they 
have to learn the first princi- 
ples of self-preservation: to 
take cover or to remain motion- 
less, and to distinguish foe 
from friend. To communicate 
such instruction a form of 
“baby talk,” such as they can 
understand, has to be em- 
ployed, such as our mothers 
adopted when we were infants- 
in-arms. This accounts for the 
many unfamiliar notes which 
may be heard in June. 


Criminals from Birth 


Atany time now may be heard 
the ‘‘wheezing’’ of the young 
cuckoo, comfortably ensconced 
in the nest of its dupe, most 
commonly that of a hedge- 
sparrow, meadow-pipit, reed- 
sparrow, or wagtail. This 
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curious bird has no counter- 
part, and has aptly been des- 
cribed as a ‘‘bird that lives by 
crime.” Last year, on being 
called in to decide the species 
of a young bird, which was des- 
cribed as being almost as large 
as the nest, and fully expecting 
from this brief description to 
find it was a young cuckoo, it 
came as a surprise to find in a 
linnet’s nest a fully fledged 
and fully grown linnet. Ex- 
amination showed that one of 
the horsehairs with which the 
nest was lined had formed a 
noose round the youngster’s 
body, from which it could not 
escape. Consequently, it had 
been forced to remain after the 
rest of the brood had flown, 
and was still being fed by the 
parent bird. When the cap- 
tive was freed it sprang out of 
the nest, rested a few moments 
on the bough stretching its 
wings, and then flew up into 
the topmost branches of a 
neighbouring walnut tree. It 
needed little instruction in the 
art of flying. Young cuckoos 
are fed almost entirely on in- 
sect food, whatever the nat 
diet of their foster parents may 
be. Adult birds live mainly 
on hairy caterpillars, especially 
the larvæ of the drinker-moth. 
Their method of dealing with 
these insects is curious, and 
though much has been written 
about the habits of the cuckoo, 
this, so far as I am aware, has 
never been recorded. First, 
making a slit in one end of the 
caterpillar, it tosses it up in 
the air and catches it by the 
other end: then, passing 
rapidly the whole length 
through its beak, it squeezes 
out all the internals, flicking 
them away with a shake of the 
head, and then swallows the 
emptied hirsute skin. 
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Critical Launchings 

It is a source of wonderment 
how wild ducks manage to 
launch their young on the 
water when, as frequently hap- 
pens, the nest has been built 
some ten or fifteen feet from 
the ground. Some think that 
the old birds carry their young 
down one by one on their 
backs; others by holding them 
between the wing and the side 
of their breast. Probably 
both methods are employed 
with more or less imperfect 
success. But if a fall should 
occur little injury can result, 
for ducklings, being so thickly 
clothed in soft down, are 
almost as light as the air 
through which they have to 
pass to reach the ground or the 
water. No doubt individual 
ducks solve their own individ- 
ual problems. As an instance 
of this, during the drought of 
1921, a wild duck nested a 
mile and a half from the near- 
est water. This was not due to 
the foolishness of the duck, but 
to the fact that the unusually 
dry weather had caused the 
ditch, near which the nest had 
been built, to dry up. Specu- 
lation was rife as to how the 
duck would manage to get her 
brood to the water, and the 
consensus of opinion was that 
the ducklings would perish on 
the journey. The nest was 
carefully watched when the 
hatching time drew near, 
and the trouble incurred was 
amply rewarded. One morn- 
ing, shortly before sunrise, the 
inventive-minded mother was 
observed gaily strutting to- 
wards the river, at no tardy 
pace, with her wings slightly 
extended, and dexterously bal- 
ancing on her back were her 
eight precious ducklings. 


MARSH HARRIER. 
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Literary Causerie : 


TO A DISTANT FRIEND (XVII) 


Dear Perdita, 


Do you, as I do, enjoy building, not castles, but cottages 
in the air? Of course, I build “‘castles’’ too ; but those fan- 
tastic, pinnacled structures, soon grow too top-heavy, and gor- 
geous, and are apt to crash. It often pleases me instead to 
day-dream upon a modest scale. How delightful it would be 
if—that exceptious particle is ever the foundation of day-dream- 
ing—if half a crown was worth what it was before the war, and 
if my desires were much circumscribed, and if my obligations 
were much restricted, to spend my days in regular research at, 
say, the Record Office. The fee for rummaging among old 
papers used to be (I think I am right) half a crown an hour. I 
like to imagine myself, inconspicuously but neatly dressed, 
oscillating between the Tudoresque building in Chancery Lane 
and a small suburban home. But I stipulate also for a re- 
serve, an addition to these humble earnings, for a modest 
private income, say a pre-war £300 a year, safely in- 
vested. It would ease my mind, too, if my small residence, 
with one old umbrageous tree m the back garden, could be 
freehold. Then—but, perhaps, you do not realize the charms 
of such an existence? Let me explain. 

I will not expatiate upon the blessedness of modest security— 
read Horace, Pope, Robinson Crusoe ; but upon the charm and 
romance of my imaginary occupation. Dull and monotonous? 
Yes, undoubtedly it would be, but that is part of its romance. 
If looking through, deciphering, collating old papers were not 
a forbidding task, scaring to the light-minded, trying to the im- 
patient, where then would be the glory of its little triumphs? 
I call them little, but they can be catastrophic ; they can shake 
the foundations of history, humble honoured biographers, and 
scuttle, with a few words, the most proudly sailing generaliza- 
tions afloat. When Herbert Spencer once confessed that he 
had secretly written a tragedy, to his amazement, Huxley im- 
mediately cried out that he knew its theme: ‘“The story of a 
beautiful theory killed by a horrid ugly little fact.” I know 
a famous art critic whose knowledge of old masters, little and 
great, is so thorough and minute that his assertion that a picture 
is by such and such an artist is next best to a signature. I 
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do not suppose that he is afraid of contradiction from any 
connoisseur alive, for his own reasons are, he knows, more like- 
ly to be cogent than those of others. But it is a chancy thing 
this business of attribution ; though he need fear no other critic 
in shining learning, I think he goes in some fear of those 
indefatigable searchers and fumblers among old archives, who 
any day may turn up a receipt, a bill, a letter, knocking the 
bottom out of the most well-considered attribution and a couple 
of noughts off the value of a picture. 

The other day an American citizen made a most enviable 
discovery at our Record Office. It was not seismatic in its 
results, but I think you will agree it was a very pretty and grati- 
fying one. Mr. Leslie Hotson does not tell us in his little book, 
The Death of Christopher Marlowe, (Nonsuch Press), what 
quarry he was after, only that his present discovery was due 
to following up a clue which had nothing to do with his mam 
pursuit. The mystery of Marlowe’s death has hitherto been 
wrapped in a cloud of gossip; now, thanks to Mr. Hotson’s 
assiduity and good fortune, every detail of that tragic affair is 
visible, set forth by eyewitnesses. We had, up till yesterday, 
one piece of positive evidence, the record in the Deptford Church 
Register of Marlowe’s burial: ‘“‘rst June, 1593. Christopher 
Marlow, slaine by Ffrancis Archer.’’ This appeared to be a 
misreading, and later it was agreed that the name of the slayer 
was Francis Frezer or Friser. But the document which 
biographers relied on was a pamphlet (1797) by one Thomas 
Beard, who held Marlowe in abhorrence as an atheist. The 
passage runs as follows :— 

‘‘But see what a hooke the Lord put in the nosthrils of this 
barking dogge: It so fell out that in London streets as he 
purposed to stab one whome hee ought a grudge unto with his 
dagger, the other perceiving so avoided the stroke, 
that withall catching hold of his wrest, he stabbed his 
owne dagger into his owne head, in such sort, that 
notwithstanding all the meanes of surgerie that could 
be wrought, hee shortly after died thereof. The manner 
of his death being so terrible (for hee even cursed and blas- 
phemed to his last gaspe, and togither with his breath an oth 
flew out of his mouth) that it was not only a manifest sign 
of God’s judgment, but also an horrible and fearfull terrour to 
all that beheld him.’’ 

One Francis Meres added the detail that Marlowe was killed 
‘‘by a bawdy serving man, a rivall of his in his lewde love.” 
Anthony 4 Wood in 1691 ran these two pieces of gossip to- 
gether and gave them currency. Thus biographers have 
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hitherto held that Shakespeare’s great precursor died from a 
blow struck in a sordid squabble in some low haunt. The 
manner of his early death (he was only 30), and the charge of 
atheism which hung over him, have coloured the whole concep- 
tion of his character. Passionate poetry springing out of a dis- 
orderly life : that has been the formula for criticism of Marlowe. 

Now Mr. Hotson of Havard, searching in the Record Office 
for something quite different, happened to come across, in the 
Elizabethan Calendar of Close Rolls, the name of ‘Ingram 
Frizer.” He had a sudden intuition that he had come across 
the name of the murderer of Kit Marlowe. He proceeded to 
hunt through records of inquests without result. Then it struck 
him that, since the tradition said that Marlowe had been killed 
by a man striking in self-defence, this Frizer would have 
been pardoned. He might, therefore, find a record of the in- 
cident among the Chancery Patent Rolls, which included records 
of pardons. And there, sure enough, he came across the full 
story. Later, he traced the writ of summons and a copy of the 
inquest report. 

The story ran as follows: On May 30, 1593, Christopher 
Marlowe with three ‘‘gentlemen of London,’’ Ingram Frizer, 
Robert Poley, and Skeres met at an inn kept by one Eleanor Bull, 
widow, at Deptford. It seems to have been a very decent house 
with a garden. There they spent the day and dined. ‘‘After 
dinner they were in quiet sort together there and walked in the 
garden belonging to the said house until the sixth hour after 
noon of the same day, and then returned from the said garden to 
the room aforesaid, and then together and in company supped ; 
and after supper the said Ingram and Christopher Morley were 
in speech and uttered one to the other diverse malicious words 
for the reason that they could not be at one nor agree about 
the payment of the sum of pence, that is le recknynge there ; 
and the said Christopher Morley then lying upon a bed in the 
room where they supped, and moved with anger against the 
said Ingram Ffrysar upon the words as aforesaid spoken between 
them, And the said Ingram then and there sitting in the room 
aforesaid with his back towards the bed where the said Christo- 
pher Morley was then lying, sitting near the bed and with the 
front part of his body towards the table and the aforesaid 
Nicholas Skeres and Robert Poley sitting on either side of the 
said Ingram in such a manner that the same Ingram Ffrysar in 
no wise could take flight : it so befell that the said Christopher 
Morley on a sudden and of his malice towards the said Ingram 
aforethought, then and there maliciously drew the dagger of 
the said Ingram which was at his back and with the same dagger 
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the said Christopher Morley then and there maliciously gave 
the aforesaid Ingram two wounds in his head of the length of 
two inches and of the depth of a quarter of an inch ; where upon 
the said Ingram, in fear of being slain . . . . then and there 
struggled with the said Christopher Morley to get back his 
dagger aforesaid ; in which affray the same Ingram could not get 
away from the said Christopher Morley ; and so it befell in that 
affray that the said Ingram, in defence of his life, with the 
dagger aforesaid of the value of 12d. gave the said Christopher 
then and there a mortal wound over his right eye of the depth 
of two inches and the width of one inch ; of which mortal wound 
the aforesaid Christopher (Morley then and there instantly 
GI€d 2s ig win . : 

There is no reason to think the witnesses to this story were 
lying. From Marlowe's position on the bed we may surmise 
that he was drunk, and probably more drunk than the other 
three. The scratching of Frizer’s head with his own dagger 
(in the defence these wounds would probably be exaggerated) 
looks like a piece of drunken play with a dash of malice in it, but 
only a dash. When Frizer turned round and tried to twist the 
dagger out his hand, the squabble turned to dead earnest ; for 
fear of each other rose in their fuddled, excited brains. If 
Marlowe had meant to kill Frizer he would have stabbed him m 
the back, not scratched the top of his head ; while the wound of 
which he died was just the kind which is accidentally inflicted 
by another trying to force back a man’s hand which holds a 
weapon. You see the ‘‘bawdy serving man’’ and ‘‘the lewde 
love’’ have disappeated and we have a tragedy rising out of 
squabble between two friends in their cups. 

It will strike you as odd that Marlowe should be referred to 
throughout as Morley, but he was entered at Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, as Marlin, and took his B.A. and M.A. as Marley; 
from Marley to Morley is a short step. Mr. Leslie Hotson 
has found out a good deal about Frizer and also some new facts 
about Marlowe himself. It seems he was employed at one time 
by the Privy Council as a secret political agent. You will find 
the little book extremely entertaining, with something of the 
excitement of a detective story running through it. I shall be 
surprised if you do not envy, as well as respect, Mr. Hotson. 
The Death of Christopher Marlowe is a good example of the 
chance discoveries which reward the quiet life of the patient 
researcher. 

There are two other new books which you ought to read: 
The Cruise of the Nona, by Belloc and The Common Reader, 
by Virginia Woolf. The first is a miscellany of reflections and 
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comments upon life, religion, history, literature, politics, and 
philosophy, connected by descriptions of the incidents and ad- 
ventures of a long cruise. It contains, like The Path to Rome, 
the essence of his talk, but there is, alas, only one song in it. 
I should like to return to this book when I write next, for there 
are generalizations about civilization and the curve of men’s 
thoughts through centuries which challenge examination. 
Meanwhile, that I may whet your appetite, I quote for your 
Patch-Work two contrasting and typical passages; the one 
descriptive, the other full of the fantastic vigour characteristic 
of his humour. Virginia Woolf’s The Common Reader is a 
book of literary criticism of rare merit, most delicately and 
precisely written ; idiosyncratic yet sensible and sure. It com- 
municates what so much literary criticism fails to do, a love of 
letters. | Beside these essays much worthy criticism seems 
stockish and didactic. To this book I should also like to return. 
I enclose an example of her success in expressing things difficult 
to communicate and important to remember. 


DESMOND MACCARTHY. 


Patch- Work 


Which leads me on to say that never was an old proverb of less 
accurate modern application than the proverb about the Fool and 
his Money. You will have heard it said that the Fool and his 
Money are soon parted. That was true enough for the yokel at the 
fair, bat in this modern city life of ours it is just the other way. 
The Fool of Inherited Money (not the Gambling Fool) holds on to 
it with fish-hooks. It is the intelligent man, with many interests 
and (by some freak of nature) a generous heart, who squanders 
his hoard. But your Fool gets his legs round the money bag and 
crosses his ankles on the other side, clasps it higher up with both 
arms right round it and fingers tightly interlocked beyond; digs 
his teeth into the mouth of the same and, screwing up his eyes, 
clutches it all over desperately with the rigour of death, making 
himself wholly one with the beloved object. From this attitude 
nothing can move him save the lure of a plausible fellow promis- 
ing to increase his wealth. I have seen a clot of fools thus hang- 
ing on to money bags, all pressed up together like bats in a steeple, 
when a repulsive over-dressed young adventurer would slither by 
singing a light song of great wealth to be made in some scheme of 
his devising; and, behold, the Fools would turn their round heads 
ungummed from their money bags and listen in rapture to that 
song, and many of them would even hand over their bags to the 
young adventurer, never to see their gold again. But I say that, 
save when they are thus tempted by their blind avarice, Fools are 
not easily parted from their money. 
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We came back to him after we had provisioned, clambered 
aboard and made ready for one of those empty days which pass so 
quickly on board a boat: hours and hours during which nothing 
is done, hours which on shore would exasperate every nerve, but 
which here, on the soft movement of the sea, go past as easily as 
sleep. For time on the water is quite different from time on land. 
It is more continuous; it is more part of the breathing of the world; 
less mechanical and divided. There was not a breath of air, so 
there was no question of starting again during all those hour. 
The great rollers outside were now at last beginning to affect the 
harbour a little and the ‘‘Nona,’’ with her too high topmast, swung 
rather heavily to the slight movement; but of wind not a stir. 
The falling of the gradual darkness brought on a night brilliant 
with stars and no moon. There we lay, sleeping and waking, 
smoking, talking a little, vacuous, ready to put up sail with the 
first hint of a wind and to get outside. But all that night until 
morning again, the calm continued. 

How vast was that haven in the stillness: a mile of ebony water 
holding the stars and cut off like a lake from the deep by man. 


H. BELLOC. 


THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS 


Instead of keeping a proper poise above life they soar mile 
into the empyrean, where nothing is visible for long hours at a 
time but clouds at their revelry, and a cloud landscape is not 
ultimately satisfactory to human eyes. The Elizabethans bore u 
because they suffocate our imaginations rather than set them to 
work. Still, though potent enough, the boredom of an Elizabethan 
play is of a different quality altogether from the boredom which 
a nineteenth century play, a Tennyson or a Henry Taylor play, 
inflicts. The riot of images, the violent volubility of the language, 
all that cloys and satiates in the Elizabethans yet appears to 
drawn up with a roar as a feeble fire is sucked up by a newspaper. 
There is, even in the worst, an intermittent bawling vigour whic 
gives us the sense in our quiet arm chairs of ostlers and orange 
girls catching up the lines, flinging them back, hissing-or stamping 
applause. But the deliberate drama of the Victorian age is evi- 
dently written in a study. It has for audience ticking clocks and 
rows of classics bound in half morocco. There is no stamping, 10 
applause. It does not, as, with all its faults, the Elizabethan 
audience did, leaven the mass with fire. Rhetorical and bombastic, 
the lines are flung and hurried into existence and reach the same 
impromptu felicities, have the same lip-moulded profusion an 
unexpectedness, which speech sometimes achieves, but seldom 1m 
our day the deliberate, solitary pen..... Theirs, too, is the word- 
coining genius, as if thought plunged into a sea of words and camé 
up dripping. . . . Then at the back of this, imposing not unity but 
some sort of stability, is what we may briefly call a sense of the 
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resence of the Gods, . . . The pageant of the world is marvellous, 
but the pageant of the world is vanity. 
—glories 
Of human greatness are but pleasing dreams 
And shadows soon decaying: on the stage 
Of my mortality my youth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity— 


To die and be quit of it all is their desire; the bel] that tolls 
throughout the drama is death and disenchantment. 

All life is but a wandering to find home, 

When we’re gone, we’re there. 
Ruin, weariness, death, perpetually death, stand grimly to eon- 
front the other presence of Elizabethan drama which is lite: life 
compact of frigates, fir-trees and ivory, of dolphins and the juice 
of July flowers, of the milk of unicorns and panther’s breath, of 
ropes of pearl, brains of peacocks and Cretan wine. To this, life 
at its most reckless and abundant, they reply :— 


Man is a tree that hath no top in cares, 
No root in comforts, all his power to live 
Is given to no end but t’have power to grieve. 
It is this echo flung back and back from the other side of the play 
which, if it has not the name, has still the effect of the presence of 
the Gods. 
Virainra Woor. 


THE “NEW MODEL” IN BIOGRAPHY 


The Portrait of Zélide, by Geoffrey Scott, (Constable, 12]/-). 


“The art of biography,” wrote Mr. Lytton Strachey in 1918, 
‘Seems to have fallen on evil times in England. We have had, it 
is true, a few masterpieces, but we have never had, like the French 
a great biographical tradition. We have had no Fontenelles an 
Condorcets, with their incomparable éloges compressing into a few 
shining pages the manifold existences of men. Those two fat 
volumes with which it is our custom to commemorate the dead— 
who does not know them, with their ill-digested masses of material, 
their slipshod style, their tone of tedious panegyric, their lament- 
able lack of selections, of detachment, of design?” Then followed 
the four famous essays on how it ought to be done. ‘‘Fontenelle is 
back again,” we felt inclined to cry—and with justice. But even 
Mr. Strachey can hardly have anticipated what actually occurred. 
The walls of Jericho fell instantaneously as he swept into victory, 
hallo-ed on by the serried armies of ‘‘the bright.” 

The Commander-in-Chief has, in turn, retired into learned 
leisure, and the diadochoi revel in the conquered provinces. Now 
scarcely a month passes without there issuing from the Press an 
elegant volume ‘‘more readable than many a novel” and as grace- 
ful as Sung porcelain. The only danger is that the old “‘journey- 
men of letters’’ will give up the struggle in disgust, in which 
case the ‘‘new model’’ may run short of raw material, or, worse 
still, be compelled to exhaust their own superlative intellects rum- 
maging about amid the Archives. 

Mr. Scott, the latest born, is also one of the most cultivated and 
efficient of all the diadochoi. It is not surprising that his book 
has been received with rapture by the Press and with greed by the 
public. At this time of day there is no need to enumerate its con- 
tents or retell its story. Let us examine it rather for the light it 
throws on the methods of the ‘‘new model.” First of all, Mr. 
Scott has shown great skill in the choice of a subject. Zélide, 
alias Belle de Zuylen, alias Madame de Charriére, is barely a 
name to the reading English public; yet she is as delightful and 
puzzling a creature as ever wrecked the lives of men, and, what is 
still more to the point, all the information about her is collected 
into two large ks, honourably enumerated by Mr. Scott, 
which are out of print and difficult to procure. Further, when 
once procured they would take at least three weeks adequately to 
digest. The coast is clear for the new model. 

adame de Charriére et Ses Amis, by M. Philippe Godet, 

Geneva, 1906, 2 vols.), is a very fine book and La Jeunesse de 

enjamin Constant, by M. Rudler, (Armand Colin, 1909), is a 
very respectable one. Between them they publish the vast majority 
of what is relevant in the correspondence of Madame de Charriére, 
her friends, and relations, and of Benjamin Constant, his family, 
and friends. A sharp eye and a blue pencil are then all that are 
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required for the production of an elegant essay. Readers of The 
Portrait of Zélide should be grateful to Mr. Scott for his volume, 
but should give honour to his forerunners, who have done the hard 
work and constructed the character already. Practically every 
quotation Mr. Scott gives comes either out of M. Godet or M 

Rudler, and frequently out of both. Long passages, im fact, are 
merely paraphrased from Madame de Charrvére et Ses Amis. The de- 
scription of Monsieur de Charriére’s house at Neuchatel, and of its 
inmates is agreeable to read in The Portrait of Zélide, but it is 
practically a translation from M. Godet’s chapter on the same sub- 
ject. The Portrait of Zélide is a compression, one might almost say 
a long review, of another book. The only new material of which 
Mr. Scott makes use is the Boswell-Temple correspondence, and here 
Mr. Scott has hardly been as successful as elsewhere. Several 
pages are devoted to suggesting reasons why Madame de Charriére 
should have been so fond of Boswell. On the face of it it is hardly 
surprising that a very intelligent and lively young woman, bored 
stiff with her family in Utrecht, should have been grateful for the 
unexpected arrival of one of the most vital, amusing children of his 
generation. Still, if an answer is needed, Zélide provides it her- 
self in the description of a flirtatious afternoon she spent with 
Prince Henry of Prussia. The conversation turned on Corsica and 
Paoli, familiar names to English ears. 

‘“J’avouai combien 7’ étaits embarrassée a fizer mon opinion, car 
sur la fot de Boswell, j avais regardé Paoli comme un grand homme, 
comme un legislateur sage, habile et généreuz, mais l'enthousiasme 
de M. Boswell nous en imposé sur tant d'autres choses” | How clear- 
ly her affection slips out in this malicious little sentence, and also 
the reason for it. One is grateful for a little enthusiasm at Utrecht, 
especially if one is called Belle de Zuylen. 

Following Sainte-Beuve, Mr. Scott also, I think, tends rather to 
exaggerate the eighteenth century side of Zélide’s character, partly 
in order to make a stronger contrast with the second woman who 
payed the devil with Constant, Madame de Staël. Madame de 

taël was certainly a pure Romantic, Zélide was one of the strag- 
glers, and this is the reason of her discontent. Her style and mind 
were those of Voltaire; but her heart was the heart of Rousseau. 
She was ‘“‘natural”’ not ‘‘reasonable.’’ There is all the ‘‘new spirit”? 
in such a passage as this :— 

“Je me promène tous les matins pendant une heure avant que le 
soleil ait confondu les gouttes de rosée. On dirait qu’on ma donné 
l'inspection des ouvrages publics des araignées, tant je les egamine 
consciencteusement, Je croyais ne pas aimer la nature parceque je 
lis sans beaucoup de plaisir les descriptions de l'aurore et du prin- 
temps dans les poètes. Dieu merci, je me trompe. La nature est 
fort au dessus des descriptions; elle parle au cæur un langage que 
les poètes imitent mal, ou qui chez euz ne fait plus son impression 
pour avoir été trop répété.” 

M. Godet compares Zélide to Madame de Staël. But this second 
lady was, indeed, a child of the eighteenth century who needed the 
désoeuvrement of a year in prison to notice the existence of cats. 

But criticisms like these are small matters. Mr. Scott’s view of 
Zélide’s character is slightly different from mine, but his opinion 
is worth, at least, as much. Still, we are now in a better position 
to clear the ground. 

Mr. Scott has introduced to the English public Madame de 
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Charriére. He has not discovered anything new. He does not 
retend it. He has not constructed her character. That has been 
one for him. He admits it. Nevertheless, in order to make some 

judgment on the value of his achievement, we must bear these 

facts in mind. Now there are two reasons for writing books: one is 
to increase knowledge, the other is to write a work of art. A few 
people, not many, have combined the two. Mr. Scott, in choosing 

Madame de Charriére as his subject, has concentrated on the second. 

How far has he succeeded? 

The artistic merits of his book are obvious. He has boiled down 
M. Godet very cleverly. The excerpts he makes are the best ex- 
cerpts. The proportions of Madame de Charriére et Ses Amis are 
excellent, Mr. Scott has not spoiled those proportions. But I ven- 
ture to think the demerits of The Portrait of Zélide are equally 
noticeable. The style, though elegant and cultivated, also tends to 
become precious and sartorial. The first sentences explain the 
criticism :— 

“La Tour has painted Madame de Charriére, a face too florid for 
beauty, a portrait of wit and wilfulness, where the mind and senses 
are disconcertingly alert: a temperament impulsive, vital, alarm- 
ing; an arrowy spirit, quick, amusing, amused.”’ 

The last sentences pick up and carry on the beginning: — 

‘The solitude of her dying filled the house like a presence, more 
lonely than the dead. | 

The mind has drawn its pattern. The Portratt of Zélide: a frond 
of flame; a frond of frost.’’ 

Further, Mr. Scott, though his narrative is often excellently racy, 
especially when Constant’s Cahier rouge is before him, shares wi 
Mr. Guedella an irritating habit of finishing his chapters with a 
purple patch :— 

Chapter II—‘‘From Zuylen she looked over the world: the soft- 
lighted moody sky filled all the picture; the four turrets 
of the quiet castle pricked small into its unmeasured 
height; here and there the flat meadows were shadowed 
with rain, or, across them, the tower of Utrecht Cathedral 
rose white in shafts of watery sunshine. Near by the 
slow Vecht flowed between poplars and below her window 
the moat ruffled to the wind, or reflected smoothly the 
image of a bird. All was tranquil; the portcullis in the 
low gate-house hung like a toy between the sleep of the 
trimmed garden with its obelisk and the sleep of the 
unending fields.” (Curtain), 


Chapter IV—‘‘Surely if the gods have pity as well as laughter, they 
shed on Monsieur de Charrière, dumbly transcribing 
these ae with his cramped fingers, a shining tear.’ 

in). 

Chapter VI—‘‘Who could understand such a nature; such a coil? 
Who, but Madame de Charriére?’’ (Curtain). 


Chapter VIII—‘‘And Madame de Staél, vulgar, perhaps, but vital, 
Madame de Staél at whose mind he and Madame de 
Charriére had mocked, will sweep him, radiantly con- 
senting, in her train. 
But not yet.” (Curtain). 


Can it be denied that these effects become mighty mechanical? Can 
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it be also denied that the younger generation is as tender-hearted 
as its parents? The new irony has brought with it a new senti- 
mentality. The new model is always smiling through its tears, 
but there is also a sob behind its laughter. 

The Portrait of Zélide is very readable. Yes. Its author is a 
very cultivated man. Yes. But, a great work of art, a masterpiece 
of psychalogical analysis, a superb piece of writing, a thousand 
times, no, : 

It is fashionable, cosmopolitan, and a trifle overpainted ; the jour- 
neyman of letters will survive the shock. 

Francis BIRRELL. 


THE FICTION SHELF 


The Rector of Wyck, by May Sinclair, (Hutchinson, 7/6). 


Business men have lately invaded the novel to such an extent that 
to find, in the world of fiction, a parson who is a hero, one has had 
to traverse the by-ways of the novelette. Miss Sinclair, however, 
regards a rector as no less worthy of her art tham those master- 
minds with whom some novelists seem concerned. She not only 
restores the parson to his place in fiction but shows that he can 
actually be as much of a superman in his rural parish as any 
colossus in the world of oil-trust magnates. Her hero does, it must 
be confessed, tower above most of us. So pe ies) is he that not 
only might the book be used as a manual in theological training 
colleges, but at one time it would have drawn, like Robert Elsmere, 
a t-card from Mr. Gladstone. Yet, though Miss Sinclair 
dialectically shows disbelief to be false, goodness, she seems to say, 
is more important than orthodoxy; it may be possible to doubt the 
hero’s doctrinal soundness, but there can be no two opinions about 
his character. He is a saint who, by his influence, changes a 
drunken and foul ae into a model community and affords for 
us an object lesson in the warmth of human kindness as contrasted 
with the cold efficiency of much that passes as organized social work. 
The contrast is brought about through the hero’s self-centred, prig- 
gish daughter; for it is one of his tragedies that, though he reforms 
a village, his children are failures. His son is a drunkard. The 
hero’s wife, however, is equally a saint, and the novel is as much her 
story as his. When we see her first she is a bright star in the intel- 
lectual liberalism of the ’eighties of the last century. She knows 
all the important new poets of the day, and those clever young 
writers on the weekly reviews without which no house party can 
complete. She hates parsons and makes a point of saying so to a 
young ae whom she meets at a tennis party. Beneath his white 
sweater, however, he is very much a cler an. He is in fact the 
hero. When her religious doubts have sen duly removed they 
marry, settle in a remote Gloucestershire village, and live for thirty 
years on the margin of poverty, abjuring bright conversation and 
irradiatin ness. It is a theme with which few writers could 
have avoided the goody goody without satire. Miss Sinclair, however, 
succeeds ber ey: he gives us a straightforward story, selects 
incidents which bridge the years without discontinuity, provides a 
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minimum of descriptive statement and holds our attention from 
the first page to the last. It is the best novel we have had from 
her for some time and one of the most notable of the present pub- 
lishing season. 


Sea Horses, by Francis Brett Young, (Cassell, 7/6). 


Mr. Brett Young’s sea story is a better novel than his last, m 
which, it will be remembered, the characters only sat and delivered 
monologues on the subject of the story. In the present book he 
abandons indirect narration and so reduces by one his badges 
of Conrad discipleship, the chief of which is now in the texture of 
his central idea. Two points, however, need to be cleared out of the 
way before giving the book the praise that it deserves. One is that 
the end of the story is curiously inconclusive. What is the use of 
flinging his lovers into one another’s arms without letting them and 
us know whether they are free to marry? Is Mrs. Salvia’s husband 
alive or dead? And if he is dead, as we are probably meant to 
surmise, is there not a charge of murder pending for Glanvil or 
Cochran as soon as the ship reaches the next port? Mr. Brett 
Young may reply that he deals in high romance and not with such 
prosaic details as bigamy and police-court proceedings. It is pot 
sible, too, that he contemplat a sequel in which will be explained 
the hurried events of the last few pages. As it is, the story, despite 
its climax of excitement, flickers at the end like a bad kinemato- 
graph film. The other point concerns the mysterious Almeida. 
Are we to understand that what Glanvil conversed with on two 
occasions was a corpse, and that that corpse reached out and took 
from Glanvil the written terms on which the dead man’s cargo was 
to be eth aaa If so, it would hardly seem that a reference to the 
susceptibility of the ether to impressions of “‘light and sound and 
even of thought’’ is an adequate comment. These, however, are 
minor points, forthe story asa whole is remarkably successful. Its 
setting is the steamship Vega, of which Glanvil is the captain. At 
Naples a cargo is shipped for Portugese East Africa, and Glanvil 
is persuaded to give a passage to Mrs. Salvia, an English girl on 
the track of her missing scamp of an Italian husband. Her presence 
amongst them has a disturbing effect on the ship’s officers—the 
susceptible young Harvey, the puritanical Cheadle, and the reserved 
Glanvil himself—and their changing inter-relations are fully e- 
pees by Mr. Brett Young, whose talent for descriptive writing 

as scope when the swamps and tornadoes and the sinister ruffians 
of East Africa are encountered. 


Caravan, by John Galsworthy, (Heinemann, 7/6). 


It is not often that one drops a passing word of praise for pub 
lishers, but in this instance tribute is due to the enterprise which 
has made such a low-priced book of nearly a thousand pages possible. 
Last year, for the same price, we had in The Forsyte Saga thre 
complete novels and two short stories of Mr. Galsworthy’s, and this 
book, which contains the whole of his output of short stories between 
the years 1900 and 1923, is a worthy companion to that marvel of 
cheap book production. Every one of these fifty-six tales bears the 
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special Galsworthian imprint of a high regard for a, and for 
justice tempered with mercy, Irony pervades them all, but there 
is none of that ingenuity for the sake of being ingenious which often 
prevents a short story from being read twice. Mr. Galsworthy dis- 
cards cheap tricks; he does not dabble in the occult or the merely 
fanciful; his world is the everyday world of middle-class people; 
and his motive always appears to be, not so much to tell a good 
story, as to turn the lamp of literature on to the obscure springs of 
human conduct. The tales range in length from that of ‘‘A Stoic,” 
which is half as long as an ps ERA novel, to sketches occupying 
only a few pages. “ʻA Stoic” is the story from which the play 
Old English is taken, and many play-goers will be glad to study 
closer the fine portrait of ‘‘old’’ Heythorp. ‘‘Salvation of a For- 
syte”? deals with an episode in the early life and with the death 
of the Swithin Forsyte, whom readers of Mr. Galsworthy already 
know, and there are throughout the book many equally memorable 
characters. 


The Painted Veil, by W. Somerset Maugham, (Heinemann, 7/6). 


Nowadays, Mr. Somerset Maugham the dramatist somewhat 
overshadows Mr. Somerset Maugham the novelist. The latter, how- 
ever, is the elder of the two and was writing before stage successes 
brought fame to the dramatist. It must, therefore, be galling for 
his novels to be received as mere side-lines, especially as it is clear 
again from the present book that they are both one person. It is 
not so much that Mr. Somerset Maugham applies stage technique to 
narrative fiction, as that he sees life in terms of drama. He is con- 
cerned less with the continuous kinematograph-like movements of 
events than with those transverse sections of human affairs that we 
know as situations. The method depends largely on the manipula- 
tion of suspense, and in the present book our interest is again and 
again riveted because the author withholds for the time being some 
fact that is within the knowledge of one or other of his characters. 
For the whole of the first seventy-five pages, for instance, we are 
all agog to know who it was who tried to open the door of the room 
in which Kitty Fane and her lover had locked themselves. Was it 
her husband? Those pages are as exciting as a crook melodrama 
and constitute, so to speak, the first Act. ith the second Act we 
are transported to a remote plague-stricken district of China to which 
Fane has taken his wife with murderous intent. Again the situa- 
tion holds us breathless. Which will die: Fane, or the panic- 
stricken Kitty? The story is too good to spoil by giving away its 

lot, but it will be seen that it is of the kind that cannot be put 

own till it is finished. It has, however, more substantial claims 
to our consideration. The relations one to another of the husband, 
wife, and lover are laid bare; the scenes in the cholera district have 
the brilliance that one remembers in Mr. Somerset Maugham’s travel 
book, On a Chinese Screen; and though we need not take it too 
seriously the story has a moral :— 

“I see in front of me the glorious fun of the world, people and 
music and dancing, and I see its beauty, the sea and the palm- 
trees, the sunrise and the sunset and the starry night. It’s con- 
fused, but, vaguely, I discern a pattern, and I see before me an 
inexhaustible richness, the mystery and the strangeness of every- 
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thing, compassion and charity, the Way and the Wayfarer, and, 
perhaps, in the end—God.”’ ; 

Mr. Somerset Maugham’s view of life lately has been singularly 
free from roseate optimism; but, perhaps, we are to conclude that 
it is now acquiring a fresh tint. The words quoted are spoken by 
Kitty Fane, who has given little evidence of having a philosophic 
bent, but whose whole outlook, we are intended to understand, has 
been changed by her experiences. One of these, the extremely 
vivid presentation of which will set some peqple’s teeth on edge, is, 
in this connexion, an integral part of the author's scheme and is not 
the piece of gratuitous sensationalism which a hasty reading may 
adjudge it to be. It is a means whereby Kitty is led to realize 
the degradation of women such as herself :— 

“I’m going to bring up my daughter so that she’s free and can 
stand on her own feet .. . I want her to be fearless and frank. I 
want her to be a person independent of others because she is pos- 
sessed of herself, and I want her to take life like a free man.” 

Unless this passage is noticed, Mr. Somerset Maugham’s purpose 
will not be clearly perceived. 


My Daughter Helen, by Allan Monkhouse, (Cape, 7/6). 


Those who have an eye for distinguished work will already know 
Mr. Monkhouse’s two stories, M Daajhter Helen and its seque 
Marmaduke, which are here combined to form one novel. At frst 
sight it seems a pity that the supposed narrator, a literary gentle- 
man whose connexion with a Manchester newspaper and whose plays 
and novels make him not unlike Mr. Monkhouse, should be so self- 
ed geek One feels inclined to say that more of an artist’s 
belief in himself would have given him the larger audience he de- 
sired; that no one cares to hear a man habitually speak of himself 
as a failure; and that for this reason the book is not everybody's 
novel, Whether the last statement is true or not, connoisseurs of 
human nature will certainly enjoy, not only the pathetic story of 
the brilliant wastrel who, after five years’ penal servitude for 
forgery, returned to his wife and family in an effectual attempt to 
resume ordinary life, but also the exquisite study of the relations 
between a girl and her elderly father in which this story is em- 
bedded. And it will be found that the bland acceptance of failure 
by the supposed narrator is, after all, not a weakness of the story, 
but an essential feature of it; for failure is one of Mr. Monkhouse’s 
themes. The teller of the story describes how once in reviewing & 
novel he found that the author was obviously failing, but that, as 
he read further, he said to himself: ‘‘Confound this fellow! He’s 
getting his effect after all.’ Mr. Monkhouse prompts one to the 
same exclamation. 


The House of Menerdue, by A. C. Benson, (Heinemann, 7/6). 


Mr. Benson has made this Cornish manor house of Menerdue 
so attractively real that one would like to take it furnished for the 
holidays. One would enjoy, as Molly Davenant did, those early 
morning bathes in the sea-pool below the hydrangea-flowered ter- 
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race and those strolls in the delightful woods that Mr, Benson de- 
scribes with such quiet charm. It is a good setting for a love 
story. Accordingly, Mr. Benson took for his title-page a line from 
The Winter’s Tale: ‘‘My prettiest Perdita! But oh, the thorns 
we stand upon!’’ and began to invent his plot. Molly Davenant 
was to be Perdita; Lord Hefford, a young, high-minded Liberal 
politician, Florizel. They are soon in love; but Florizel, alas! 
is not to have his Perdita; for his puppet of a wife, from whom he 
is separated and who was surely intended to disappear, takes the 
story into her own hands and proves that, after all, coronets are 
more than simple faith. The end is happiness for Florizel but 
tragedy for Perdita who is to marry a half-mad clergyman whom 


she does not love. Only an Ibsen could do justice to the sequel. | 


Mr. Benson, however, is less interested in the moral question of the 
last page or two than in the opportunities in the earlier parts for 
et pleasant descriptive writing to which we are accustomed from 
is pen. 
JOHN SYDENHAM. 


Famous Trials Retold. Some Society Causes Célébres, by Horace 
Wyndham, (Hutchinson, 12/6). 


Among the remarkable and dramatic cases retold are those of the 
Earl of Cardigan, who was tried for ‘‘felony’’ by his peers; the 
Duke of Cumberland, whose ‘‘illicit amours’’ were for a time 
notorious; Sir John Paul, who was transported for fraud; the Lord 
de Ros, who was one of the most famous card-sharpers of his day; 
and Lord Teynham, who was convicted of cheating. The reading 
public loves scandals; it is more wholesome to satisfy the appetite 
in old ones. Here is a rich repast. 
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Flower-Birds 


It has been known for a long 
time that humming-birds some- 
times pollinate flowers, just as 
bees and butterflies often do. 
But the researches of Otto 
Porsch show that there are far 
more flower-birds than has been 
supposed, and far more bird- 
flowers, too. In Java he found 
that over sixteen per cent. of 
the families of flowering plants 
have bird-flower representa- 
tives. Fully fifty genera 
have species that are bird- 
pollinated. And the Java- 
mese flower-birds belong to 
twenty-two different kinds. Al- 
together Porsch finds evidence 
of over 1,600 tropical and sub- 
tropical flower-birds, including 
only those that habitually visit 
flowers, carry pollen on their 


head feathers, and more or less - 


depend on the nectar of the 
flowers for their food and drink. 
With their intense metabolism 
and high temperature, birds 
usually require a relatively 
large supply of liquid, and 
watery nectar is a great help in 
tropical and sub-tropical coun- 
tries. Moreover, nectar con- 
tains, not only various sugars, 
forming a suitable food for 
strenuously exercised muscles, 
but subtler nutrition besides. 
Flower visitors belong to such 
families as the humming-birds 
and the honey-birds, but the 
habit has been acquired in no 
fewer than thirty-one different 
families. Of course, some birds 
are more thoroughgoing flower- 
visitors than others, but none 
are included in the list that are 
not more or less dependent on 
nectar; none are included that 
simply go to the blossoms to 


pick off small insects and 
spiders. The flower-birds tend 
to be small in size, and strong 
in wing, able to flutter before 
or poise themselves on the blos- 
soms. They usually have a 
fine-pointed bill, sometimes 
elongated, and a long, slender 
tongue, sometimes with pro- 
cesses like a brush. The bird- 
flowers are usually conspicu- 
ously coloured (including pure 
white) and usually scentless. 
They produce large quantities 
of watery nectar, and many of 
them have special capillary 
arrangements around the 
mouth of the nectar receptacle, 
which tend to prevent wasteful 
overflow. Good examples are 
to be found among the follow- 
ing kinds: fuchsias, mallows, 


aloes, tropzolums, verbenas, 


honeysuckles, gardenias, cac- 
ti, cannas, irises. They must 
be so built that the stamens 
dust the bird’s head with 
pollen, and that the stig- 
ma of another blossom ig in 
turn dusted. If the bird is a 
good ponina or, it will be, for 
several reasons, better than a 
bee; and floral variations that 
accommodate it on its visits 
will make for surer pollination 
and, therefore, for finer adapta- 
tion. It is not that ‘‘ornitho- 
hily’’ is a new thing; what 
orsch has shown is that it is 
much more frequent than was 
supposed. 


Quick Colour Change 


When a frog, normally of a 
eenish hue, is put into a 
dark, moist box in a cold room, 
it becomes dusky in a few hours 
and blackish in a couple of 
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days. But if it be put in a 
whitened box in a warmish, 
well-lighted room it puts on a 
lemon colour. The darkening 
is due to the ‘‘expansion’’ of 
branched black pigment cells 
(melanophores) in the epider- 
mis and dermis. The opposite 
change is due to the ‘‘contrac- 
tion’ of the black pigment 
cells to microscopic pin-points, 
and this brings into promin- 
ence certain yellowish pigment 
cells (xanthophores) in the der- 
mis. It is not certain whether 
a melanophore in a frog draws 
itself together as a whole, just 
as if it were an ameba, or 
whether the ‘‘contraction’’ 
means that the pigment gran- 
ules flock towards the centre, 
as is certainly the case in crus- 
taceans like the prawn. It 
used to be thought that the con- 
traction or expansion of the 
pigment cells in the frog was 
controlled by fine branches of 
the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem, but the brilliant re- 
searches of Hogben and Winton 
have proved that the control 
is due to the hormone secreted 
by the pituitary body in fluc- 
tuating quantities. In reptiles, 
like the chameleon and the so- 
called ‘‘horned toad,’ there 
are superficial, yellowish, ‘‘in- 
terference’’ cells or xantho- 
phores, and deeper melano- 
phores with branches passing 
up into the outer layer. Most 
of the colour change is due to 
the up-and-down movement of 
the pigment granules in the 
melanophores, and . this is 
mainly under the control of the 
adrenalin hormone secreted by 
the supra renal bodies. In 
fishes, such as the plaice and 
the flounder, where the colour 
change is very rapid, the 
creature sometimes making it- 
self invisible almost instan- 
taneously, the control is 
effected by branches from the 
sympathetic nervous system. 
Blind flat-fishes do not change 


colour. The message from the 
outside world affects the eye, 
then the brain, then the sym- 
pathetic nervous system, then 
the pigment cells. There is 
sometimes an enveloping of the 
pigment cell with the fine ter- 
minal branches of nerve fibres, 
an innervation which has never 
been demonstrated in amphib- 
ians. Here, then, are three 
classes of vertebrates, and the 
predominant control of the col- 
our change is effected in three 
different ways! It is possible, 
however, that there may 
auxiliary controls. In crusta- 
ceans, like the Aesop prawn, 
the chromatophores are usually 
multicellular, and they often 
contain more than one kind of 
pigment, with different suscep- 
tibilities and rates of move- 
ment. There is a regular 
rhythm between practical 
transparency at night and ex- 
pansion of pigment during the 
day, and this is due to the 
direct action of the light on the 
skin. On the other hand, a 
response of the crustacean to 
the nature of its background 
comes about through the eyes 
and the central nervous system, 
the important point being, not 
the intensity of the light, but 
the incidence of the rays. In 
cuttle-fishes, which are mol- 
luscs, the chromatophores are 
little bladders, often visible to 
the naked eye, and surrounded 
by radiating muscle fibres. 
The play of colour on an 
octopus is extraordinarily 
beautiful. There is evidence 
here that the central nervous 
system controls the colour 
change, but there is also strong 
evidence that the muscle fibres 
of the chromatophores may res- 
Bend directly to the light and 
ifferently to different wave 
lengths. It is very interesting 
that there should be such 
variety of arrangement in 
effecting the same result, 
namely, the colour response of 
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the animal to environmental 
change. A fine exposition is 
given by Dr. L. T. Hogben in 
his Pigmentary Effector Sys- 
tem (1924). Where the control 
is effected by a hormone from 
the pituitary or the supra 
renal, it will be necessary to 
explain how the environmental 
stimulus reaches such deeply 
seated organs from the super- 
ficial receptors. 


Micro-Analysis 
The science of biochemistry 
is very often a science of small 
quantities. A few crystals of 
an unknown substance are 
isolated from pounds of tissue, 
or a mysterious by-product ap- 
pears in the course of a 
reaction, and the largest 
amount of the substance which 
it is practicable to obtain may 
still be too little for complete 
chemical investigation. In 
many particular cases, where it 
is desired to estimate small 
amounts of known substances 
(as, for instance, the amount of 
sugar or phosphorus in a few 
drops of Plood), delicate and 
convenient methods have been 
elaborated. Some biochemists, 
such as Folin and Benedict in 
America, have specialized in 
the invention of methods for 
analysis, many of which are 
widely used and have been of 
eat service. They ‘are all, 
owever, particular, not gen- 
eral, methods. 
Microchemistry, in the strict 
sense, is generally understood 
to mean the observation of 
chemical reactions under the 
microscope, and the determin- 
ation of the properties of sub- 
stances by this means. It has 
rendered some valuable ser- 
vices to science; it may have a 
great future, but, until its foun- 
ations are clearer, it must re- 
main difficult, circumscribed, 
and often treacherous. Even 
such familiar processes as the 


staining of tissues for examin- 
ation are little understood. 
Here again the methods are 
particular rather than general. 

A dozen years ago, Professor 
Pregl of Graz, in Austria, 
found himself in just such a 
quandary as we have sug- 
gested; there was too little of 
the substance he was studying 
for chemical analysis. He 
courageously set himself to 
adapt the methods of analytical 
chemistry to small quantities. 
So sound were his methods and 
so excellent his results that he 
was led to extend his oper- 
ations, until, at the present 
time, more than a score of the 
most important analytical pro- 
cesses in organic chemistry can 
be carried out by Pregl’s 
methods. 

In ordinary cases each of the 
familiar analytic methods re- 
quires over one-tenth of a gram 
of the unknown substance; and 
more than a gram (a fortieth 
of an ounce, about half the 
weight of a cigarette) may be 
used up before the preliminary 
investigation is complete. But 
in Pregl’s methods only a 
fiftieth of the usual quantity is 
required for each experiment; 
the results are as accurate as 
before, and, in the hands of 
a skilled worker, are obtained 
more easily and more quickly. 
This is very surprising and 
speaks for the fundamental 
soundness of Pregl’s methods. 
Apart from two items, a 
delicate but easily used balance 
of novel design, and a special 
thermometer, the apparatus re- 
quired js simple and cheap. 
Pregl’s unselfish work, which 
has simplified and greatly 
refined the general methods of 
organic chemistry, has already 
won him a Nobel prize. 


Pulex Irritans 


It is a familiar fact, in the 
tactics of animate nature, that 
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the little things often confound 
the strong. We speak of a 
mere flea-bite, but it may mean 
death. This is the case if the 
rat flea, which has been at 
home on a plague-stricken rat, 
leaves the sinking ship and 
bites man. For it infects him 
with the bacillus of the pes- 
tilence, In some of the recent 
occurrences of bubonic plague 
in Great Britain, practically no 
plague rats have been dis- 
covered, and Dr. William 
Lethem, of Liverpool, has sug- 
gested that the common human 
flea may be the vehicle of the 
bacillus from an original im- 
migrant-patient to others in his 
vicinity. In one Suffolk house 
seven cases occurred in rapid 
succession; perhaps Pulex 
irritans was the infecting 
agent. It is interesting to 
note that the human flea cannot 
retain the infection for more 
than a few days, while the rat 
flea is infective from six to 
thirteen weeks. 


An Insurgent Mould 


There is something of the 
lant in many an animal—as 
in the arborescent sea-fan or in 
the ascidian enwrapped in 
cellulose. There is also some- 
thing of the animal in many 
a plant; witness the sensitive- 
ness and mobility of a tendril, 
or the carnivorous propensities 
of Venus’s fly-trap. It is a 
little surprising, however, to 
find that the worm will turn 
at such a low level as a mould. 
This is the case with Zoo- 
phagus insidians, a European 


water mould that was dis- 
covered by Sommerstorff in 
1911, and has been recently 
studied in detail by Arnaudow. 
It can be readily cultivated, 
and observed under the micro- 
scope; and there is no doubt 
that it makes a habit of captur- 
ing and devouring minute 
wheel-animalcules or rotifers. 
It is a simple branching 
threadwork, with twi that 
bear a striking resemblance to 
microscopic roundworms, such 
as ‘‘vinegar-eels’’ and ‘‘paste- 
eels.” But this is merely a 
coincidence. When a minute 
wheel-animalcule touches the 
surface of a very much alive 
short twig, it is arrested, fixed, 
and partially absorbed. Some 
manage to struggle away from 
the grappling thread, but 
there is no doubt that the plant 
lives on the animal. There is 
a vigorous growth after a meal. 
On one occasion Arnaudow put 
just a fragment of the mould 
into a culture with several hun- 
dreds of vigorously swimming 
rotifers. The scene soon 
changed. Day after day the 
number of rotifers decreased, 
and the growth of mould- 
threads increased. Arnaudow 
has found another carnivorous 
mould, which he calls Sommer- 
storffia spinosa (the grappling 
thread develops a few spines), 
but when the two kinds are im- 
planted into the same cul- 
ture of rotifers, the Zoo- 
phagus (which means ‘‘ani- 
mal-devourer’’) is much the 
more successful in the pre 
datory craft. 
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MEDICAL NOTES 


Diabetes and Insulin 


About two years ago the 
medical world was deeply 
moved by the news that Dr. 
Banting had discovered and 
isolated the hormone of the 
pancreas. This meant that the 
disease known as_ diabetes 
would henceforth be under 
complete control. Banting’s 
great merit resided in the fact 
that he had, by patient indus- 
try and great scientific re- 
sourcefulness, succeeded in 
solving a problem which had 
hitherto proved insoluble. 
Everyone knew that the hor- 
mone of the pancreas existed; 
everyone knew that it was 
manufactured in some curious 
little bodies called the islets of 
Langerhans, and everyone 
knew that it was the absence of 
this hormone which caused the 
disease known as_ diabetes, 
which, as everyone was aware, 
is characterized by the presence 
of sugar in the urine. Many 
investigators had tracked the 
hormone to its lair in the islets 
of the pancreas, but before 
Banting no one had succeeded 
in extracting it. Banting 
called his extract ‘“‘Insulin,”’ 
and the treatment of diabetes 
by Insulin is entitled to be con- 
sidered among the greatest 
triumphs of modern medicine. 
It has now become a common- 
place, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of diabetics have been 
saved from suffering and re- 
stored to effective life as the 
result of our great Canadian 
confrére’s great discovery. An 
earldom and £200,000 would 
have been offered him if he had 
been the means of killing half 
as many people as he has al- 


ready saved. Being the most 
modest and retiring of men, he 
would probably have refused 
both the dignity and the 
money, had they been ten- 
dered: but nothing of the kind 
was ever proposed. Not even a 
hundred guineas and a C.B. 
Who would be a scientist? 


Raw Pancreas 


And now, curiously enough, 
it is beginning to look as if all 
this labour had been, if not in 
vain, then certainly so far as 
the effective treatment of some 
forms of diabetes is concerned, 
to some extent unnecessary. 
Some thirty years ago a young 
graduate of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, Robertson Young, 
wrote his thesis for the degree 
of M.D. on the subject of the 
treatment of diabetes by caus- 
ing the patient to take raw, 
fresh sweetbread, sliced fine 
and mixed with lettuce. He 
directed one half of the gland 
to be taken once a day, and he 
was able to cite several cases of 
the disease in which this rather 
primitive therapeutic measure 
had been entirely successful, 
not only in causing the disap- 
pearance of all trace of sugar 
from the urine, but also in re- 
lieving all the symptoms of the 
disease. Nobody appears to 
have taken the slightest notice 
of this most interesting and 
easily controlled contention. It 
was regarded merely as the 
exuberant ebullition of youth- 
ful enthusiasm which some 
curious concatenation of cir- 
cumstances had conspired to 
support. The soundness of the 
views expressed in this forgot- 
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ten thesis have now received 
independent confirmation from 
Dr. Thomas Hollins, of Ches- 
terfield, who wrote, in The 
British Medical Journal of 
March 14th of this year, a 
short article in which he tells 
an astonished world that one 
tablespoonful of finely minced, 
fresh, raw pancreas of sheep, 
pig, or ox, will not only cause 
the sugar to disappear from the 
urine in cases of diabetes. but, 
at the same time, relieve all 
the unpleasant and alarming 
concomitant symptoms. If this 
be true, and there is not the 
slightest reason whatever to 
doubt the main contention— 
there may, of course, be excep- 
tions—then thé treatment of 
diabetes, aye, and its preven- 
tion, are reduced to a very sim- 
ple dietetic expedient, which is 
well within the compass of the 
veriest ignoramus in the street. 


Sweetbread 


For, unlike Insulin, which is 
by no means without its dan- 
gers, raw, fresh pancreas taken 
by the mouth is what Ameri- 
cans call ‘‘fool proof.” The 
danger of Insulin is that, in 
the hands of the careless or 
alarmist, more of the extract 
may be given than the circum- 
stances warrant, a mistake in 
judgment or perspective which 
is fraught with very alarming 
symptoms. At least one such 
mistake has proved fatal. In- 
sulin is given by subcutaneous 
injection, so that once the dose 


is inserted, it can neither be 


recalled nor even modified. 
With the use of the fresh gland 
by the mouth, the situation is 
far otherwise. The pancreas 
is a digestive organ, and the 
other digestive organs seem to 


endowed with a selective’ 


capacity, in the sense that, if an 
excess of one of them is secret- 
ed, only so much is utilized as 
is actually required; the rest is 
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excreted. We would seem then 
to have, in the homely sweet- 
bread, as dispensed fresh from 
the slaughter-house, a cure for 
diabetes in the presence of 
which the laboriously and 
meritoriously discovered In- 
sulin may conceivably have to 
be content with second place. 
In the case of children, in 
whom the untreated disease is 
very rapidly fatal, the advan- 
tages of the fresh gland by the 
mouth, over daily injections of 
Insulin under the skin, need no 
emphasis. Inasmuch as there 
are two kinds of ‘‘sweetbread’’ 
known to butchers, one of which 
is completely inert from the 
above point of view, it 1s neces- 
sary that purchasers should 
have some knowledge of 
technical terms. The pancreas, 
the real sweetbread, is known 
in the trade as the ‘‘stomach 
sweetbread.” What is known 
as the ‘‘throat sweetbread”’ is 
the thymus gland. The former, 
the ‘‘stomach sweetbread,’’ 
whether it be from ox, sheep, 
or pig, is efficacious in the 
treatment of diabetes; the lat- 
ter, the ‘‘throat sweetbread’’ 
is utterly and completely 
valueless. 


Technical Terms 


A genial varlet with a rubi- 
cund face and well oiled head 
who dispenses carnal luxuries 
in the neighbourhood of Caven- 
dish Square, assures me that 
there are no less than three 
kinds of sweetbread, the ‘‘neck 
sweetbread,” the ‘‘heart sweet- 
bread,” and the ‘‘gut sweet- 
bread.” The first and last are 
easy to recognize in the above 
description, but the ‘‘heart 
sweetbread’’ puzzled me sorely 
until I remembered that the 
thymus gland in young ani- 
mals, calves and lambs, for 
example, is frequently so large 
as to cover the whole of the 
cardiac area, The ‘‘heart sweet- 
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bread” is thus merely another 
form of the ‘‘throat sweetbread’’ 
and must not be accepted in 
lace of the ‘‘stomach sweet- 
read” or ‘‘gut sweetbread,’’ 
which alone is efficacious in the 
treatment of diabetes. The 
genial varlet aforesaid also told 
me that if anyone wanted to 
be quite sure of getting the 
fresh ‘‘gut sweetbread’ he 
would do well to apply direct 
to the slatighterer, and not 
trust the butcher, however 
estimable the latter might ap- 
pear to be. 


The Cause of Diabetes 


In spite of the fact that we 
now know a good deal about 
diabetes and its treatment, the 
actual causa causans of the 
disease is still wrapt in mys- 
tery. In adults, especially in 
those over fifty, it is by no 
means a deadly disease, where- 
as in children it is, or rather 
used to be, very rapidly fatal. 
It is twice as common in Paris 
and Malta as it is in London 
and Copenhagen; and twice as 
common in the two last named 
capitals as it is in Vienna and 
Naples. It is very uncommon, 
it 1s indeed a rarity, in Scot- 
land, Norway, Prussia, and 
Italy. Negroes, even in the 
United States, seem to be im- 
mune, whereas Hebrews, 
wherever domiciled, are ad- 
mittedly very susceptible. No 
one has ever succeeded in draw- 
ing any useful conclusions 
from these facts, perhaps the 
most surprising among which 
1s the relative freedom from 
the disease which is enjoyed by 
Prussia. It is often said that 
gross feeders are peculiarly 
liable to diabetes, and yet the 
Prussians are notoriously gross 
feeders. Moreover, the sus- 
ceptibility of Jews is every- 
where admitted; and yet there 
are an enormous number of 


Jews in Prussia; a fact which 
one would expect to increase 
the incidence of the disease in 
that kingdom; but it does not. 


Whence ? 


Lack of exercise is another 
suggested cause which the sta- 
tistics conspicuously fail to 
support. It could not, for in- 
stance, account for the differ- 
ence in this matter ‘between 
England, which is represented 
by the figure 7, and Scotland, 
which is represented by the 
figure 2. The Scot is every 
whit as well exercised, bodily 
and mentally, as his brother 
south of Tweed. In parenthesis, 
I may say that the Scot is 
canny enough to escape not 
only diabetes, but also gout. 
How he manages to do it, while 
denying himself nothing of the 
good things of life, is one of 
the secrets which he keeps to 
himself. That diabetes has a 
strong hereditary tendency 
seems to be well established ; 
apart from this and the proba- 
bility of there being both a 
racial factor and a climatic, 
we know nothing about its es- 
sential causation. Prussia is the 
stumbling block to any gen- 
eralization from ascertained 
data. Of whatever else we may 
accuse Prussia, we must acquit 
her of any semblance of in- 
exactitude in tabulating her 
scientific details, 


Rheumatism 


In these notes I have more 
than once called attention to 
the layman’s love of labels, 
where disease is concerned. No 
better example of this could 
be found than the complete 
satisfaction which is evoked 
from the patient by the diag- 
nosis of ‘‘a little rheumatism’’ 
by the physician. How little 
justification there is for any 
real comfort to be derived from 
such a label becomes apparent 
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when we realize that the word 
‘“‘rheumatism’’ has but one 
scientific significance, and that 
the condition to which it is 
properly applied carries no 
comfort, either physical or 
mental. Strictly speaking, 
‘‘rheumatism’’ means ‘‘acute 
rheumatism,” or ‘‘rheumatic 
fever,’’ a disease painful while 
it lasts, which has a sinister 
capacity for firing heart disease 
as a parting shot at its debili- 
tated victim. At a period, now 
rather remote, it was thought 
there existed a chronic form 
of this disease, a slow stubborn 
and crippling affection of the 
joints similar, save in point of 
acuteness and duration, to real 
rheumatic fever. This view 
was abandoned by the profes- 
sion somewhere about the early 
"eighties, but so firmly had the 
word ‘‘rheumatism’’ rooted it- 
self in the affections of the 
public that it was found con- 
venient to compromise with 
accuracy by using the adjective 
instead of the noun. This re- 
sulted in a perfect riot of mean- 
ingless and misleading term- 
inology. Arthritis means in- 
flammation of a joint, and we 
had to try and distinguish be- 
tween rheumatic arthritis, 
rheumatoid arthritis, arthritic 
rheumatism, rheumatic gout, 
gouty. rheumatism, osteo- 
arthritis, arthritis deformans, 
fibrous rheumatism, muscular 
rheumatism, and a host of 
others, which I am pleased to 
say I have long since forgot- 
ten. Into this turmoil of nom- 
inative nescience the late Sir 
Alfred Garrod was the first to 
introduce the clarifying balm 
of insight and common sense. 
His distinguished son, Sir 
Archibald Garrod, the Regius 
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Professor of Physic in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, has diligent- 
ly carried on the good work. 
Thanks to him, we are now 
able to realize that arthritis, 
whether it be acute or chronic, 
is nothing more than a symp- 
tom; that inflammation of a 
joint, or joints, is a manifesta- 
tion of toxic invasion, just as 
fever is; and that the type of 
articular involvement seldom, 
if ever, offers any clue to the 
particular toxin which is re- 
sponsible for the trouble. Un- 
fortunately, in the minds of the 
laity the term ‘‘rheumatoid 
arthritis? still clings, and 
everyone with a stiff and pain- 
ful joint has visions of degen- 
erating into a helpless, anemic 
cripple, a burden to herself and 
everyone else. 


Cures 


It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the public take a furious 
interest in any novel treatment 
which offers any escape from 
such an unlovely fate. Of these 
there have been a great many 
in the last few years, but, on 
close examination, they can all 
be reduced to a common de- 
nominator in the term ‘‘active 
detoxication.” The latest of 
these expedients was set forth 
in The British Medical Jour- 
nal a few months ago. It con- 
sists in lavage of the large in- 
testine on the system which, 
originating at Plombiéres in 
the Vosges, has since spread, 
not only to all health resorts, 
but to most large cities. The 
modification now advocated is 
based on sound scientific lines, 
and will, undoubtedly, be pro- 
ductive of much relief in 
properly selected cases, But it 
is not a panacea. 


LEONARD WILLIAMS. 


EMPIRE TRADE AND FINANCE 


Whatever view be taken of 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s first 
Budget as a whole, its an- 
nouncement of Great Britain’s 
return to the gold standard 
makes it obviously a landmark 
of the first importance in Brit- 
ish financial history. The diff- 
culties to be surmounted before 
this step could be taken have 
proved more formidable than 
were generally anticipated in 
1918, and the subsequent inter- 
val has been longer than was 
the case after the Napoleonic 
wars. As the monetary dis- 
turbance was, however, much 
less world-wide on that oc- 
casion, the present is probably 
the finer achievement. Advo- 
cates of the return to gold have 
founded their case, not on the 
argument that gold is a perfect 
or stable standard of value 
value has, in fact, fallen 
by a substantial percentage 
over the last ten eventful 
years), but that no alternative 
standard has been put forward 
which would command world- 
wide confidence as being free 
from all suspicion of ‘‘manipu- 
lation’? by impecunious Gov- 
ernments, and that the linking 
together of the exchanges of 
all gold-using countries would 
prevent a repetition of some of 
the wild exchange movements 
which have dislocated inter- 
national trade since the war. 


Imperial Co-operation 


Students of Imperial affairs 
will note that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in addition 
to laying up a reserve of 
American dollars for possible 
future Treasury requirements 
and arranging for loan facili- 
ties in America, if required, 


made consultation with the 
Dominions a condition prece- 
dent to the return to gold. In 
his speech he was able to an- 
nounce that South Africa was 
restoring a free gold market, 
that the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia would forthwith abolish 
all restrictions on the export of 
the precious metal, while New 
Zealand would simultaneously 
adopt a policy similar to Great 
Britain’s. The currency of 
Canada is already on a parity 
with gold, so that the constitu- 
ent parts of the Empire have 
thus virtually synchronized 
their action in this supremely 
important matter. 


Imperial Railway Finance 


In no department of economic 
life does the practice of the 
Mother Country afford a great- 
er contrast with that of the 
Dominions than in the case of 
railway finance. In Great 
Britain, Parliament from the 
earliest days has adhered to the 
policy of control while steadily 
refusing to accept the re- 
sponsibility of railway own- 
ership. No British railway 
may add a single mile to 
its length of track or increase 
its rates or charges by the 
smallest amount beyond # 
specified maximum without 
first obtaining the authority of 
Parliament. On the other 
hand, the British Government 
has not subscribed one penny 
towards the capital of a single 
British line, the hundreds of 
millions of pouņds which have 
been expended on creating the 
most elaborate railway network 
in the world having come en- 
tirely from the pockets of the 
private investor. During the 
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late war, it is true, the con- 
nexion between the Govern- 
ment and the railways became 
much closer than ever before, 
but the circumstances were 
altogether abnormal, and, how- 
ever necessary it may have 
been that the State should take 
unusual powers for the protec- 
tion of its transport facilities 
in time of national crisis, the 
financial results were such as to 
ensure the relinquishment of 
those powers with all possible 
eagerness when the crisis had 
passed, In the Dominions, 
however, State ownership is 
the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. It may be argued that 
such a policy is more necessary 
in the case of a ‘‘new’’ coun- 
try, where railways play an in- 
valuable part in the develop- 
ment of sparsely populated 
areas, than in an “old”? coun- 
try, where population and op- 
portunities for obtaining profit- 
able traffic are already present. 
Judging by the acid test of 
financial results, however, it 
can scarcely be said that the 
experience of the Dominions 
provides a striking example of 
the blessings of State railway 
ownership. 


Australia’s Experience 


In Australia the policy of 
Government ownership has 
been adopted in each State, 
and, in 1924, some 24,000 
miles of State railways were 
open for trafic. The magni- 
tude of the system may be 
gathered from the fact that the 
mileage exceeds by about 5,000 
miles the total of the “Big 
Four” railway groups of Great 
Britain, and that capital ex- 
penditure has been incurred to 
the extent of over £270 mil- 
lions. Australia being, how- 
ever, a country of large dis- 
tances, the railway system will 
call for further extensions if 
development is to become more 


“intensive.” In New Zealand, 
nearly £49 millions has been 
spent and just over 3,000 miles 
of track are open. New Zea- 
land’s case is interesting since 
the Dominion was originally 
an exponent of the principle of 
private ownership, and many 
State lines were built in the 
first place by private enterprise. 
As recently as 1908, one im- 
portant line was actually being 
operated by a private com- 
pany. 

Taking Australia and New 
Zealand together, we find that 
in the six years since the war 
a total loss of £20} millions 
has been made, which has, of 
course, fallen on the taxpayer. 
During these years, gross earn- 
ings have totalled nearly £250 
millions and working expenses 
£195 millions, the ‘‘expense 
ratio’? thus being 78 per cent. 
As interest charges have, how- 
ever, totalled £75 millions, 
the significant deficit already 
mentioned has been steadily 
accumulated. If the survey be 
extended to the last ten years, 
it 1s discovered that taxpayers 
in Australia alone have been 
called upon to find no less than 
£256 iilos to meet railway 
losses. In other words, the 
hundreds of millions of pounds 
expended by the various Gov- 
ernments concerned have, from 
the financial point of view, 
produced not an asset but a lia- 
bility. Advocates of the pres- 
ent system may argue that 
other advantages to the com- 
munity may be set against the 
substantial monetary loss, but 
the scope of our present survey 
is confined to results which are 
capable of expression in 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 


Canada’s Unprofitable Lines 


Turning to Canada, we are 
presented with a situation in 
which an extensive privately- 
owned system continues to 
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make profits and pay dividends 
year by year, while a large 
State-owned system is un- 
able to pay its way and 
constitutes the most serious 
obstacle to a reorganization of 
the national finances. The 
Canadian National Railways 
have a length of nearly 22,000 
miles. They have at various 
dimes obtained loans from the 
Dominion Government, aggre- 
gating $560 millions (approxi- 
mately £112 millions) while 
the total debt held by the pub- 
lic amounts to $914 millions 
(approximately £183 millions). 
In 1924, operating earnings 
were $286 millions and operat- 
ing expenses $218 millions, the 
‘‘expense ratio’ being thus as 
high as 93 per cent. Interest 
on securities, notes, and obliga- 
tions, etc., swallowed more 
than the whole of the surplus 
and, including charges of every 
sort, a net actual deficit of $55 
millions is the final result of 
the year’s workings, In 1923 
the deficit figure was $53 mil- 
lions. The public Treasury was 
drawn on, in consequence, for 
a contribution of $21 millions 
as against $20 millions in the 
previous year. During the 
year, furthermore, the Can- 
adian Government guaranteed 
National Railway Bonds to an 
amount of $81 millions and 
borrowed on its own account for 
railway purposes a sum which 
increased the total to $118 mil- 
lions. In the last three years 
the deficit and capital outlay on 


National Railway account 
have been approximately equal 
> n total Federal debt in 


Public Criticism 


Naturally, such results satis- 
fy neither those responsible for 
managing the railways, who 
have not hesitated to put on 
record severe criticism of the 
present freight policy, nor the 


general public, who are called 
on to foot the bill. In the 
report for 1923, Sir Henry 
Thornton, Chairman and Presi- 
dent of the National Railways, 
pointed out that railway rates 
were lower in Canada than any- 
where else in the world, being 
only 32 per cent. above the 
1913 level, while labour, 
materials, and supplies were, 
on the average, more than 90 
per cent. above. Since then, the 
tendency has been towards 
lower rather than higher 
charges, from political rather 
than economic causes; and, in 
the 1924 Report, Sir Henry has 
again pointed out that such re- 
ductions must inevitably post- 
pone the day when the national 
system will become self-sup- 
porting. The immediate de- 
sideratum would seem to be the 
raising of freights to economic 
levels. The future depends 
largely on another factor: in- 
creased population. Sir Henry 
describes the efforts made so 
far to increase immigration 
into Canada as ‘‘spasmodic and 
unorganized,’’ and declares 
that if real success is to be 
achieved the matter will have 
to be handled otherwise in the 
future. That the Canadian 
public holds very similar views 
may be gathered from a recent 
article by the Canadian corres- 
pondent of The Times, who 
states: ‘‘No doubt it was by 
necessity rather than by desi 

that Canada became direc 

responsible for her great raii- 
way system, but there is little 
evidence that the people would 
now re-establish private owner- 
ship if capitalists could be 
found to take over the National 
system on any terms or condi- 
tions which would improve the 
situation. ... The truth is that 
Canada has not yet seen any 
way to escape from the tre- 
mendously difficult railway sys- 
tem, but there is a movement 
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of public opinion not, perhaps, 
against public ownership, but 
for some action by Parliament 
to relieve the intolerable bur- 
den of railway expenditure and 
deficits.”’ 


South African Railways 


The South African railways 
are possibly the best argument 
in favour of State ownership to 
be found in the experience of 
any Dominion. Unlike those 
of Canada, they have no power- 
ful outside competitors. Of 
10,000 miles of track open in 
1922, only 500 miles were pri- 
vately owned. In the Union 
Constitution it was laid down 
that the railways and harbours 
were to be administered with 
the object of promoting agri- 
culture and industrial develop- 
ment and not, as in Colonial 
days, as instruments of tax- 
ation. During the first three 
years of the Union, large 
profits were earned and £3 
millions paid into the Treasury 
as ordinary revenue. By 1913, 
in accordance with the pro- 
vision of the Constitution, 
rates were lowered so that ex- 
penses roughly balanced earn- 
ings. Unfortunately, the war 
intervened to upset the best- 
laid calculations, and, by 
March 31st, 1922, an accumu- 
lated deficit of over £2 mil- 
lions existed. Salaries and 
wages had been increased and 
the eight-hour day instituted, 
while rates and fares had 
been successively enhanced to 
a maximum of 58 per cent. 
above the pre-war level, but, 
in view of the “‘slump,’’ these 
changes had proved ‘‘unecon- 
omic.” The administration 
has since, however, carried out 
a wise policy of retrenchment 
which hag enabled rates to be 
lowered while expenditure has 
fallen, so that in 1923-24, for 
the first time since the war, a 
surplus amounting to nearly 


£14 millions was achieved. 
Thanks largely to this im- 
provement, net results over a 
period of fifteen years (from 
1910-1924) show a small sur- 
plus of £250,000. 


Indian Railway Finance 


India’s railway system has 
had a chequered career, more 
especially since the war. The 
total mileage is about 38,000 
miles, owned as to about 70 per 
cent. by the State, the total 
capital at the charge of the Cen- 
tral Government being 6,40,72 
lacs of rupees (about 
£480,540,000). A few years 
ago the railways were faced 
with a serious crisis. Deficits 
had been accumulating for 
years past and the system had 
furthermore proved altogether 
inadequate to meet the grow- 
ing traffic requirements of the 
country. In view of this situ- 
ation, a committee was ap- 
Pu presided over by the 
ate Sir William Acworth, 
who diagnosed the disease 
from which the railways were 
suffering as starvation—both as 
regards finance and equipment, 
the latter being leepely a con- 
sequence of the war but the 
former reflecting the lon 
period of subordination of rail- 
way interests to the exigencies 
of the Central Government. 
The remedies recommended 
were the putting of adminis- 
tration on a commercial basis, 
and the separation of railway 
from State finance. Two years 
later, the Inchcape Retrench- 
ment Committee confirmed this 
policy and suggested various 
rastic measures of retrench- 
ment. The railways are now on 
the way to solvency, having 
made a profit of 6,47 lacs of 
rupees (£482,750) in 1924 after 
aylng working expenses and 
interest charges, but it is sig- 
nificant that this result has 
been achieved by rendering 
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State ownership as much like 
private ownership as can 
well be. The most effective 
statement of the advantages of 
this policy, both to the railways 
and the Government, was made 
by Sir Basil Blackett, the 
Finance Member, in his recent 
Budget speech. Alluding to the 
separation of railway from gen- 
eral finance, Sir Basil used 
these words: ‘‘Before many 
“ha are out, this country will, 

feel sure, see its benefits in 
the practical form of more ef- 
ficient and cheaper transporta- 
tion. .. .. Meanwhile, we are 
happily relieved of the diffi- 
Sulti and doubts which con- 
fronted us in dealing with our 
general Budget, when it incor- 
porated the gross receipts and 
the working expenses of the 
railways and the difference be- 
tween good and bad trade and 
a good and bad monsoon which 
meant a difference of several 
crores of rupees in our Budget 
figures.” One may hazard the 
opinion that Sir Basil is no 
lover of State ownership. 


Canada—An Early Spring 


A year age, the first sign of 
uneasiness as to the world’s 
wheat situation was the result 
of unseasonable weather at 
seeding time in Canada. Wheat 
importing countries like Great 
Britain were in a peculiar de- 
gree dependent upon Canada, 
the world’s largest exporting 
country, and the unfavourable 
impression created thus early 
in the year proved the starting 
point of a movement which 
carried wheat prices to more 
than twice their previous level. 
In the present year, conditions 
have been, from the consum- 
er’s point of view, much more 
promising, Canada has enjoyed 
an “‘early spring’’ and by the 
second week in April seedin 
operations were in progress a 
over the country. Although 


wheat prices have receded a 
good deal from the highest 
point reached early this year, 
they are still ‘‘profitable’ to 
producers and the farmers of 
the Dominion are preparing 
to increase their acreage. 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba in 
particular stand to _ benefit, 
since in these provinces unfav- 
ourable conditions seriously 
curtailed the volume of autumn 
ploughing, and, if the acreage 
sown in recent years is to 
maintained, a substantial lee- 
way must be made up. That 
prospects are brighter, how- 
ever, is shown by the improved 
sales which agricultural imple- 
ments are experiencing and the 
increased demand for 
farm horses. Farmers are ex- 
tending their land holdings in 
some areas and values, conse- 
quently, show a tendency to ìn- 
crease. 


Dominion Borrowings 


The fact that a loan of £7 
millions issued early in May by 
the New Zealand Government 
was left to a large extent in the 
hands of the underwriters 18 
not in any way to be taken as 
reflecting on the financial posi- 
tion of the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment. In point of fact, New 
Zealand’s sredit stands high in 
the London market, but the 
time of the issue proved unfor- 
tunate. The London market at 
that moment was passing 
through a period of temporary 
stringency, British War Loan 
itself standing at a price giving 
a yield of over 5 per cent. dur- 
ing part of the time that New 
Zealand’s offer was open. As 
the latter gave a flat yield of 
only 42 per cent. (or £4 19s. 
per cent. including redemption 

nus) the result was inevit- 
able. Imperial borrowin 
have, indeed, fallen off signif- 
cantly this year as compare 
with 1924, although the total 
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amount of new capital raised on 
the London market for all pur- 
poses in the first quarter of the 
year actually exceeded by over 
£11 millions that of the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1924, (being 
£474 milous against £36 mil- 
lions). Domestic borrowings 
were entirely responsible for 
this feature. New issues destined 
for employment in the United 
Kingdom were £37 millions, 
against only £8 millions in 
1924, but Imperial borrowings 
were only £7 millions against 
£104 millions and foreign bor- 
rowings less than £3 millions 
against £17 millions. The so- 
called ‘‘embargo’’ on oversea 
loans has, obviously, affected 
Imperial as well as ‘“‘foreign’’ 
borrowers, but to all appear- 
ances the latter have found its 
restrictions the more irksome. 


Colonial Security Values 


Colonial security values dis- 
played a sagging tendency dur- 
ing the month of April. The 
index number of security 
values published each month in 
The Bankers’ Magazine showed. 
that eight Colonial Government 
stocks were valued on Apri 
20th, 1925, at £69,504,000, an 
increase of £120.000 or 0.1 per 
cent. A decline in values was 
shown by the eicht Colonial 
Corporation stocks amcunting 
to £97,000 or 0.4 per cent. Five 
Indian Railway stocks valued 
at £20,727,000 showed an in- 
crease in market value of 
£120,000 or 0.5 per cent. There 
was a rather pronounced de- 
cline in the five Colonial Rail- 
way securities during the 
month, amounting to 
£2,269,000 or 2.1 per cent. 


EDITOR OF The Economist. 
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Money 


In Orange Growing 


A Union Government Pamphlet states : 


“South African orange groves in full bearing have yielded from 
£200 to £300 per acre. Probably three-fourths of that was profit. 
Those who get in now will have seized an opportunity that does not 
often present itself.” 


Dr. Macdonald, late Director of Agriculture in the 
Transvaal, states: 


“ In the whole range of Modern Agriculture it will be hard to find 
an investment that offers safer and better returns on capital expendi- 
ture than a well managed Orange Orchard in South Africa.” 


The Prudential is developing the finest Citrus Estate in the 
British Empire. 


14 gold medals have been awarded for Citrus exhibits. 


A very satisfactory progress report has been 
made by the Government Expert. 


Over £200,000 has already been invested in this country in the 
Estates. 


An outlay of £150 for five years or cash £675 secures a 5-acre 
grove and ensures 


A Permanent Income for Life. 


The Company undertakes management for absentee owners for a 
small percentage of the profits. 


Write for fall particulars: Dept. E.R., 
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South African Prudential Ltd. 


Ulster Chambers, 168, Regent Street, W.1. 


Price Movement of Leading Empire Securities 
Quoted on the London Market 


In calculating the yields in the above table allowance is made t profit 08s 
or redemption in the final year of maturity if quoted below par and AP gh Se 
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uoted above par, accrued interest is 


ithout allowing for rate of iaa 
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G ; — |Amili5 |May 14 ris 
overnments Interest Maturity Hishest | Lowest P925 1925 Fall Yield 
% £ s. d. 
India 34 |After 1931 68$ | 613] 68 67} |—4 5 $ 9 
i 54 Jan. 15, 1932 1043 99 102 |+4 5 6 6 
- 43 1950—May 89 828 88x |+2 56 8 
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‘Sudan 5} {By yearly draw-} 1094 | 106 107 i 52 9 
ings after 1929 
Australia 6 1931—Mar. 1, | 107 103 104 eae § 4 8 
1941 
“New S. Wales | 4 1942—July 1 | 883} 82 85 zi 417 9 
1962 
N. Zealand 4 1943— Feb. 1 | 914 | 82} 88 |+1 415 0 
1963 
‘Queensland 4 1940—Oct. 1| 874| 764 85 T 5 1 6 
1950 
Victoria 3% 1929—Oct. 1 | 802] 77 79 Sais 5 3 3 
1949 
W. Australia | 4 1942—Jan. 1 | 88§ | 82 85 Ste 419 3 
1962 
‘Canada 34 1980—July 833 | 78 80 T 500 
1950 
S. Africa 4 1943—-Mar. 1] 91iğ | 83% 88 ze 413 9 
1963 
‘Cape of Good | 3} 1929—July 1 | 824 | 77 79 5§ 3 3 

Hope 1949 

Natal 1984—Aug. 1 832 79 81 Sas 5 4 0O 
1944 
British East Sept. 15, 1956 | 1154 | 109 113 sss 8 4 38 

Africa 
Nigeria 1949—1979 1152 | 1102 114 . § 2 6 
Southern 1930—1955 81 733 78 $ 419 0 

Nigeria 
-Southern 1934—49 1023 98 100 ee 5 0 0 

Rhodesia 
Gold Coast 1945— Feb. 15 | 115 109 113 |+1 50 9 

1970 
‘Sierra Leone 1938—1963 89 84 86 Sai 417 0 
Straits Settle- 1937—1967 80 74ł 78x |+ 415 0 
ments 
British Guiana 1942—1972 107 1004 105 ; 52 9 
Trinidad 1917—1942 924 | 86 89 . 6 2 0 
Jamaica 1919—Jan. 24 | 83ł | 76 80 Í 5 1 6 
1949 
British Govt. 

Consols At Govt. Option} 584 | 548 | 57 56$ |—+ 4 8 6 
War Loan 1929—1947 103 | 984 | 1024 | 998x/+3 5 0 9 
Conversion After 1961 808 | 744 | 77 762 |— 411 9 
Local Loans After 1971 684 | 623 | 66 654 |—4 411 6 

rColonial Corporations ia a 
Calcutta (Port)} 6 105 j 100 | 108 | 103 517 0 
Bombay (Port)} 4 1939—1940 81 78} |} 804 | 80} |— 6 4 0 
Johannesburg | 4 1933—1934 92$ | 88 90 90 |— § 9 8 
Montreal 4} 1951—1953 94 894 | 91x} 91 |J~— § 2 8 
Can. Pac. Rly. (Dividend 10%)| 1764 | 1598 | 150 | 147 |-8 616 of 
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CHESS 
(By Brian Harley) 


Problem No. 26. By the Rev. N. Bonavia-Hunt. 
BLACK 
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WHITE 
White plays and mates in two moves. 
A Queen’s Gambit Declined from the Baden-Baden Tourney. 


n 


White. Black. White. Black. 
GRUNFELD. TE KOLSTE. GRUNFELD. TE KOLSTE. 
1. P—Q4 P—Q4 17. QR—Q:1 P—B4(c) 
2. P—QB4 P—QB3 18. P—Qs(d) PxP 
3. Kt—KB3 Kt—B3 19. PxP B—Q3(e) 
4. P—K3 B—B4 20. Q—B4 Kt—Qz2 
5. Kt—B3 P—K3 21. QO—KKt4 P—B3 
6. B—Q3 B x B(a) 22. R—K6 R x R(f) 
7. QxB QKt—Q2 23. PxR Kt—K4 
8. Castles. B—Q3 24. Ktx Kt Px Kt 
o. P—K4 Px KP 25. P—B4(g) R—Qr 
1o. Ktx P Ktx Kt 26. Px P B—Br 


.QxKt Castles(b) 27. R—Q7 Q—Bı 
12. B—Kf5s B—Ka 28. Q—B5 RxR 
13. B—Q2 Q—B2 29. PxR Q—Qr 
14. KR—Kı Kt—B3 30. P—K6 Q—K2 
. Q—K2 KR—Kı 31. QO—Bych K—Rz2 
16. B—B3 P—KR3 32. BxP Resigns(h) 


gn 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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whit? Possibly B—Kt3 is better, leaving the onus of capturing with 
ite. 
(b) Here Kt—B3, followed by P—KR3, seems the natural process. 
(c) The first real mistake; Black should not attempt to break up the 
centre with the White R’s so strongly placed. R—Qr was the move. 
Only a master’s judgment could decide that the resulting isolated 
QP was a strength, and not a weakness. i ; 
(e) Futile; the White Q is going to B4 in any case. This and his next 
two moves are decidedly weak. 
Kt—Kg4 at once, 23. Kt x KtB x Kt, 24. B x B P x B, 25. 


X : 
(g) Smartly played. If in reply P x P, of course, 26. R x B! The 
only interest now left lies in the artistry of White’s (and Black’s) execution. 
A very pretty ending by the Austrian expert. 


The Kent Congress at Bromley attracted a large foreign entry, who 
achieved great success in the Premier Tourney, obtaining all four places 
in the final section. In the result, the Olympic champion, Mattison (Riga) 
won first prize, followed by Skalicka (Prague), Apscheneek (Riga), and 
Hromadka (Prague). The London expert, Winter, tied for first place in the 
subsidiary contest with Romih (Italy) and Voellmy (Switzerland), with Birn- 
berg (London) and Crépeaux (French Champion), ex aeguo, second. 


At Hastings, the Boys’ Championship was retained by W. H. Pratten; 
and the young Russian, Miss Menchik, defeated our lady champion, Miss 
Erice in a short match, by 3 to 2. A return match will take place very 
shortly. 


Middlesex have defeated Somerset by 10 to 6, thus winning the Southern 
Counties’ Championship, and qualifying to meet the victor of Yorkshire 
and Warwickshire in the final for the British Championship. 

The great Baden-Baden Tourney ended in the expected victory of 
Alekhin (France) with 16 points out of 20; the second prize went to 
Rubinstein (Poland) 144; third, Sämisch (Germany) 134; fourth, 
ray ety (Russia) 13; fifth, Marshall (U.S.A.) and Tartakover 
Ukrainia) 124 each. Then_followed Rabinovitch (Russia) 12; Grinfeld 
Austria) 114; Niemzovitch (Denmark) 11; Torre (Mexico) 104; Réti, Treybal 
(Czecho-Slovakia) and Spielmann (Germany) 10; Carls (Germany) 9; Yates 
(Great Britain) 8; Rosselli (Italy) and Tarrasch (Germany) 7%; Colle 
(Belgium) 7; Mieses (Germany) 64; Thomas (Great Britain) 6; and 
Te Kolste (Holland), longo intervallo, 14. Alekhin confirms his reputa- 
tion as one of the three leading experts in the world, with only Capablanca 
and Dr. Lasker as his serious rivals. Sir George Thomas did himself 
scant justice, and we hoped also for a higher place for Yates. The feature 
of the tourney was the success of Torre, a Mexican youth of nineteen, 
nose first struggle against the international cracks proves his extraordinary 
alent. 


Solution of Problem appears overleaf. 


ACROSTIC No. 26 


Here will be found—and be sure keep them clean !— 
The principal parts of a curious machine. 
1. A change of treatment is implied, 
As is oh ! no! leave that outside. 
2. A proclamation: sad to say, 
I see no man to lead the way ! 
3. Four centuries ago and more its name 
Was suitable ; it now belies the same. 


4. Init let there always be 
Lots of what is in it, you’ll see. 


Solution of last month’s Acrostic appears overleaf. 


Resor 
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CHESS 


Solution of Problem No. 26—Key move R(R4)—R5 


(hreat: 2. Q—Ks 
Black. White. Black. White. 
1. QO—Kt3 2. Q—Kt4 1. B—B4 2.Q0xB 
1. B—Q5 2. QxKt 1. P—K4 2. O—O5 
The main idea lies in the changed mate after 1. . Q—Kt3, from R—Q4 to 
Q—Kt4, which, with its combination of pinning and Black self-interference, 


is highly strategic. There is also point in the fact that the White Q gives 
all five mates. 


ACROSTIC SOLUTION No. 25 


T arttaru S 
H eder A 
O rtola N 
U r D u 


NOTES.—1. Tar-tar-us. 2. Latin for ivy. 3. The ortolan is a kind of 
bunting. 
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